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PREFACE 


William  Munk’s  Roll  of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians  of  London 
was  first  published  in  1861.  Its  two  volumes  contain  “ biographical 
sketches”  of  the  Fellows  and  Licentiates— 1,351  in  number — 
admitted  to  the  College  from  its  foundation  in  1518  to  the  end  of  the 
eighteenth  century.  A third  volume,  published  with  the  second 
edition  in  1878,  adds  372  lives  to  the  total  in  carrying  the  record 
forward  to  1825,  the  year  of  the  College’s  removal  from  Warwick 
Lane  to  its  present  site  in  Pall  Mall  East. 

The  present  volume,  published  in  1955,  extends  the  Roll  (of  Fellows 
only)  by  a further  century.  It  contains  short  biographies  of  the 
874  Fellows  who  were  elected  between  1826  and  1925  and  died 
before  1st  January  1954.  (This  total  does  not  include  those  who 
were  already  Licentiates  in  1826;  their  lives  are  recorded  in  Munk’s 
third  volume.) 

A word  on  the  compilation  of  the  biographies  in  this  volume  is 
perhaps  necessary.  They  have  been  written  to  conform  to  a certain 
standard  of  detail  and  a rough — not  a rigid — uniformity  of  presen- 
tation, the  aim  being  to  ensure  that  the  same  detail,  when  available, 
is  provided  in  each  biography,  rather  than  that  they  should  follow 
the  same  exact  pattern.  No  attempt  has  been  made  to  include 
complete  bibliographies  of  Fellows’  writings;  their  more  important 
works  are,  however,  named  in  the  text,  and  some  indication  of  the 
branches  of  medicine  in  which  they  were  particularly  interested  is 
usually  given. 

As  sources  of  information  the  annual  Medical  Directories  and 
Lists  of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians  have  been  consulted 
throughout  but  reference  is  not  made  to  them  at  the  foot  of  the 
biographies  except  in  cases  where  no  other  source  has  been  found. 
Reference  is  made,  where  applicable,  to  a number  of  sources  which 
have  supplied  the  bulk  of  the  information:  namely  to  the  Lancet, 
British  Medical  Journal,  Dictionary  of  National  Biography,  univer- 
sity Alumni,  the  Rolls  of  the  Indian  Medical  Service  and  Army 
Medical  Service,  Plarr’s  Lives  of  the  Fellows  of  the  Royal  College 
of  Surgeons,  biographies  and  memoirs,  and  certain  hospital  histories 
which  give  biographical  details.  Other  references  are  given  only 
when  they  add  to  the  information  available  in  the  above.  Among 
sources  which  fall  frequently  within  this  category  are:  The  Times 
and  other  newspapers,  medical  and  hospital  journals,  the  transac- 
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tions  of  medical  societies,  medical  and  general  works  of  reference, 
and  the  annual  Presidential  Addresses  to  the  Royal  College  of 
Physicians,  which  are  circulated  to  Fellows  of  the  College. 

In  a very  few  instances  a useful  source  of  information  has  been 
provided  by  autobiographical  notes  or  memoirs  left  by  Fellows 
themselves.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  such  records,  which  spare 
the  biographer  much,  often  fruitless,  research,  have  not  been  more 
widely  available.  However,  it  is  hoped  that  the  omission  will  be 
of  less  consequence  to  editors  of  future  volumes  of  the  Roll',  for, 
since  1954,  newly-elected  Fellows  have  been  asked,  as  a matter  of 
routine,  to  supply  particulars  of  their  careers  to  the  Registrar  of 
the  College. 

The  College’s  most  grateful  appreciation  is  due,  firstly,  to  Sir 
Henry  Bashford,  who  took  a large  and  generous  part  in  inspiring 
and  launching  the  project  of  a fourth  volume  of  Munk’s  Roll. 

Thanks  are  due  also  to  many  other  kind  helpers.  • Dr.  W.  S.  C. 
Copeman  gave  valuable  assistance  in  the  preparation  of  ten  of  the 
biographies,1  Dr.  C.  E.  Lakin  in  the  preparation  of  four,2  and 
Dr.  T.  F.  Fox,  Dr.  Isabel  Wilson,  Sir  John  Goodwin,  Dr.  T. 
Beaton,  Professor  A.  Lewis,  Dr.  Redvers  Ironside,  Sir  Arthur  Ellis, 
Sir  John  Parkinson  and  Mr.  Jansen  Davies  in  the  preparation  of  a 
further  nine.3  Dr.  Fox  was  also  kind  enough  to  read  and  approve 
the  complete  manuscript. 

The  work  as  a whole  has  benefited  throughout  from  the  interest 
and  encouragement  of  Sir  Charles  Dodds,  Harveian  Librarian  of 
the  Royal  College  of  Physicians.  Its  progress  has  been  greatly 
facilitated  by  the  ready  co-operation  of  Dr.  J.  J.  Keevil,  former 
Keeper  of  the  Library,  and  of  Mr.  L.  M.  Payne,  Assistant  Librarian. 
Mr.  P.  P.  Dean  undertook  with  great  efficiency  the  task  of  correcting 
the  proofs.  In  this  he  was  assisted  by  Miss  O.  M.  Lloyd,  who  also 
compiled  the  index  and  the  lists  of  College  Officers  and  Lecturers 
at  the  end  of  this  volume. 

G.H.B. 

1 Those  of  Sir  Arthur  Newsholme,  F.  J.  Poynton,  Lord  Dawson,  Sir  John 
Broadbent,  F.  Copeman,  Seymour  Taylor,  Sir  Farquhar  Buzzard,  Sir  Archibald 
Garrod,  Sir  Francis  Champneys  and  Sir  Seymour  Sharkey. 

2 Those  of  Sir  William  Hale-White,  Sir  St.  Clair  Thomson,  Harry  Campbell 

and  W.  E.  Wynter.  , „ , _.  „ . c. 

3 Those  of,  respectively,  R.  F.  Fox,  Sir  Hubert  Bond,  Sir  Alfred  Keogh,  Sir 
Maurice  Craig,  W.  Maudsley,  Sir  James  Purves-Stewart,  W.  Hadley,  Sir  Maurice 
Cassidy  and  W.  M.  Stevens. 
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OF  THE 

ROYAL  COLLEGE  OF  PHYSICIANS 

OF  LONDON 

Volume  IV 

SMITH,  RICHARD  PRITCHARD 

b.  1794-5.  d.  7 Oct.  1867. 

M.D.  Cantab.,  F.R.C.P.  (1826). 

Richard  Pritchard  Smith,  son  of  Richard  Smith,  rector  of  Marston 
in  Yorkshire,  was  born  at  Castle  Bromwich  and  educated  at  Repton 
and  Caius  College,  Cambridge.  He  took  the  degrees  of  M.B.  in 
1817  and  M.D.  in  1825,  and  then  settled  in  Reading,  where  he 
established  himself  as  a leading  consultant,  held  office  as  president 
of  the  Pathological  Society  from  1841  to  1853,  and  helped  to  promote 
the  Great  Western  Railway,  of  which  he  was  a director.  In  1853  he 
retired  to  a large  country  house  at  Mortimer  in  the  same  neigh- 
bourhood. He  married  firstly  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Peter  Breton, 
by  whom  he  had  three  sons  and  two  daughters,  and  secondly  in 
1839  Katherine,  daughter  of  Sir  Nathaniel  Dukinfield.  One  of  his 
sons  was  the  celebrated  Goldwin  Smith,  professor  of  modern  history 
at  Oxford.  Smith  died  at  Mortimer. 

J.  B.  Hurry,  Hist,  of  the  Reading  Pathological  Society,  1909,  55. 

D.N.B.,  2nd  Suppl.,  iii,  328  (Life  of  Goldwin  Smith). 

Biog.  Hist,  of  Caius  College,  ii,  156. 

FORMBY,  RICHARD 

b.  1790.  d.  15  Dec.  1865. 

M.D.  Cantab.,  F.R.C.P.  (1827). 

Richard  Formby  was  born  at  Liverpool,  the  son  of  Richard 
Formby,  and  educated  at  Formby  in  Lancashire  and  at  Liverpool. 
He  went  up  to  Caius  College,  Cambridge,  in  1807  and  won  a 
scholarship  in  the  following  year.  He  took  his  M.B.  degree  in 
1813  and  his  M.D.  in  1818,  and  was  appointed  to  make  the  Thruston 
Speech  in  1814.  He  practised  at  Liverpool,  becoming  senior 
physician  to  the  Infirmary.  He  delivered  the  Harveian  Oration 
in  1852. 

Biog.  Hist,  of  Caius  College,  ii,  149. 
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graduating  as  M.D.  in  1830.  From  1837  to  1840  he  was  assistant 
physician  at  Guy’s,  and  from  1840  to  1855  full  physician.  He  was 
also  physician  to  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  Hospital. 

Far  Irom  outstanding  as  a physician,  Babington  found  scope  for 
his  remarkable  intellectual  powers  in  the  study  of  organic  chemistry, 
then  in  its  infancy.  He  assisted  Astley  Cooper  and  Bright  in 
investigating  diseases  of  the  kidney  by  analyses  of  the  blood  and 
urine.  To  the  Medico-Chirurgical  Transactions  he  contributed 
articles  on  the  composition  of  the  blood,  and  he  wrote  the  article 
on  Morbid  Conditions  of  the  Blood  in  the  Cyclopaedia  of  Anatomy 
and  Physiology.  Cholera  was  a further  subject  of  his  researches. 
Impressed  by  the  need  for  the  study  of  epidemic  disease,  he  founded 
the  Epidemiological  Society,  of  which  he  became  president.  In  1 863 
he  was  president  of  the  Royal  Medical  and  Chirurgical  Society. 
At  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians  he  was  Censor  and  Croonian 
Lecturer  (1841).  For  the  Government,  he  acted  as  a member  of 
the  Medical  Council  of  the  General  Board  of  Health  and  of 
commissions  of  enquiry.  His  talents  as  a linguist  were  not 
neglected.  He  translated  Hecker’s  Epidemics  of  the  Middle  Ages 
(1844)  and  edited  Feuchtersleben’s  Medical  Psychology  (1847). 
Outside  the  profession,  Babington  was  not  well  known.  He  was 
unambitious  and  retiring,  and  his  work  was  his  only  concern.  He 
married  a daughter  of  Benjamin  Fayle  and  had  three  sons.  He  died 
at  Hanover  Square,  London. 


Lancet,  1866. 

Med.-Chir.  Procs.,  1867,  N.S.,  v,  249. 
Wilks  and  Bettany,  235. 

D.N.B.,  ii,  311. 

Al.  Cantab.,  i,  106. 


MACREIGHT,  DANIEL  CHAMBERS 

b.  1798-9.  d.  10  Dec.  1857. 

M.A.,  M.D.  Dubl.,  F.R.C.P.  (1831). 

Born  in  Armagh,  the  son  of  James  Macreight,  Daniel  Macreight 
received  his  university  education  at  Trinity  College,  Dublin, 
graduating  as  B.A.  in  1820,  M.B.  in  1823,  and  M.D.  in  1827.  He 
was  incorporated  as  a member  of  Magdalen  Hall,  Oxford,  in  1828, 
and  practised  in  London.  He  lectured  on  materia  medica  and 
therapeutics  at  the  Middlesex  Hospital  and  published,  in  1837,  a 
Manual  of  British  Botany.  He  was  a Censor  of  the  Royal  College 
of  Physicians  in  1835  and  a Curator  of  its  Museum  from  1836  to 
1839.  He  retired  about  1840  to  Jersey,  where  he  died. 

Al.  Dubl.,  529. 

Al.  Oxon.,  iii,  892. 
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MOWER,  ARTHUR 

d.  1837. 

M.D.  Edin,  F.R.C.P.  (1831). 

Arthur  Mower  practised  in  London  after  taking  his  M.D.  degree 
at  Edinburgh  in  1819,  and  acted  as  physician  to  the  Hospital  Ship 
at  Deptford.  He  was  one  of  the  Curators  of  the  Museum  at  the 
Royal  College  of  Physicians  in  the  years  1832,  1833,  1834  and 
1836  and  a Censor  in  1835. 

London  Medical  Gazette,  1837,  xx,  56. 

PINCKARD,  RICHARD 

b.  1802-3.  d.  10  Mar.  1846. 

M.D.  Cantab.,  F.R.C.P.  (1831). 

The  son  of  Joseph  Pinckard,  a farmer,  Richard  Pinckard  was 
born  at  Winkleigh  in  Devon  and  educated  at  Tiverton  and 
Cambridge.  Going  up  to  Caius  College  in  1819,  he  won  a 
scholarship,  held  the  Tancred  studentship  in  physic  and  made  the 
Commemorative  Speech  in  1826.  He  took  the  degree  of  M.B.  in 
1824  and  that  of  M.D.  in  1829  and  completed  his  training  with 
visits  to  the  London,  Edinburgh  and  Paris  medical  schools.  During 
the  severe  cholera  epidemic  of  1832  he  acted  as  physician  to  a 
temporary  hospital  in  Bloomsbury,  and  in  1835  he  was  elected 
physician  to  the  Bloomsbury  Dispensary.  He  enjoyed  a successful 
practice  in  the  same  neighbourhood  until  ill  health  forced  him  to 
retire  in  1845.  He  was  a Censor  of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians 
in  1833.  According  to  J.  F.  Clarke,  a member  of  the  Lancet's 
editorial  staff,  Pinckard,  a great  believer  in  the  efficacy  of  drugs, 
was  “ a tall,  big  man,  with  a common-sense  expression  of  face, 
which  at  once  inspired  the  patient  with  confidence  in  him  ”.  He 
died  in  Bloomsbury. 

Medical  Directory,  1847,  180  (Obit.). 

J.  F.  Clarke,  Autobiographical  Recollections  of  the  Medical  Profession,  1874,  120. 

Biog.  Hist,  of  Caius  College,  ii,  173. 

SHAW,  GEORGE 

b.  7 Nov.  1801.  d.  10  Nov.  1888. 

M.D.  Cantab.,  F.R.C.P.  (1831),  J.P. 

George  Shaw,  son  of  George  Shaw,  a surgeon,  was  born  at 
Halifax  and  educated  at  Heath,  Yorkshire,  and  Caius  College, 
Cambridge.  After  taking  the  M.B.  in  1824  and  the  Cambridge 
Medical  Licence  in  1826,  he  began  medical  practice  in  Manchester, 
where  he  was  soon  appointed  a lecturer  in  the  School  of  Medicine 
and  given  charge  of  the  Cholera  Hospital,  to  which  he  gave  out- 
standing service  during  a severe  epidemic.  In  1833,  however,  in 
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order  to  be  near  his  brother,  a clergyman  in  Leicestershire,  he 
moved  to  Leicester,  where  he  soon  established  a large  practice, 
numbering  amongst  his  patients  and  friends  the  Duke  of  Rutland, 
Earl  Howe,  and  the  King’s  physician,  Sir  Henry  Halford.  Entering 
fully  into  the  medical  and  municipal  life  of  the  city,  he  founded  its 
Literary  and  Philosophical  Society,  of  which  he  became  the  first 
president,  a post  to  which  he  was  re-elected  fifty  years  later.  The 
Leicester  Infirmary,  the  Leicestershire  and  Rutland  County  Lunatic 
Asylum,  and  the  Wyggeston  Hospital  owed  much  to  his  skill  and 
support  and  he  was  a keen  churchman.  He  married  Julia, 
daughter  of  William  Humphries  of  Cavan,  in  1832. 

1888.  Biog.  Hist,  of  Caius  College,  ii,  171. 

STEWARD,  JOHN  BURDETT 
b.  1794.  d.  5 Mar.  1888. 

B.A.,  M.D.  Cantab.,  M.R.C.S.,  F.R.C.P.  (1831). 

John  Steward  was  a student  at  Pembroke  College,  Cambridge, 
and  graduated  as  B.A.  in  1823  and  as  M.B.  in  1824.  His  career 
was  concerned  mainly  with  the  treatment  of  insanity.  He  was 
physician  to  the  Droitwich  Lunatic  Asylum  from  1834  to  1844, 
published  a small  volume  of  Practical  Notes  on  Insanity  in  1845  and, 
after  two  years  on  the  staff  of  the  Queen’s  Hospital,  Birmingham, 
became  in  1850  physician  to  the  Southall  Park  Asylum  in  Middlesex. 
Steward  delivered  the  Harveian  Oration  to  the  Royal  College  of 
Physicians  in  1855.  When  he  died  at  Sandown,  Isle  of  Wight,  at  the 
age  of  ninety-four,  he  had  for  some  years  been  senior  Fellow  but  one. 

Lancet,  1888. 

WATERFIELD,  THOMAS 
b.  1790.  d.  5 Mar.  1871. 

M.D.  Cantab.,  F.R.C.P.  (1831). 

Thomas  Waterfield  was  educated  at  Christ’s  College,  Cambridge. 
He  graduated  as  M.B.  in  1823  and  M.D.  in  1827.  During  his 
career,  he  held  the  appointments  of  senior  physician  and  consulting 
physician  to  the  Public  Dispensary  and  of  Metropolitan  Com- 
missioner in  Lunacy.  He  was  a Censor  of  the  Royal  College  o 
Physicians  in  1833.  He  died  in  London. 

Medical  Times  and  Gazette,  1871. 

BAYNE,  WILLIAM  JOSEPH 
b.  1796.  d.  13  June  1844. 

M.A.,  M.D.  Cantab.,  F.R.C.P.  (1832). 

W.  J.  Bayne,  son  of  William  Bayne,  was  born  in  London.  He 
matriculated  at  Magdalene  College,  Cambridge,  in  1 , an 
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obtained  a scholarship  in  1818.  After  graduating  as  thirteenth 
wrangler  in  1819,  he  was  elected  to  a fellowship  at  Trinity  College. 
He  went  on  to  take  the  degree  of  M.D.  in  1830.  He  practised  at 
Bury  St.  Edmunds  and  Southampton  and  died  in  London. 

Gentleman's  Magazine,  1844,  ii,  323. 

Al.  Cantab.,  i,  196. 


BURROWS,  SIR  GEORGE,  Bart. 

b.  28  Nov.  1801.  d.  12  Dec.  1887. 

B.A.,  M.D.,  Hon.  LL.D.  Cantab.,  Hon.  D.C.L.  Oxon.,  F.R.C.P. 

(1832),  F.R.S. 

George  Burrows  was  born  in  London,  the  son  of  George  Man 
Burrows,  F.R.C.P.,  by  his  wife  Sophia,  daughter  of  Thomas  Druce 
of  Chancery  Lane.  He  went  to  school  at  Ealing,  the  future  Cardinal 
Newman  being  among  his  fellow  pupils,  and  studied  at  St. 
Bartholomew’s  Hospital,  before  going  up  to  Caius  College, 
Cambridge,  in  1820.  As  an  undergraduate  he  distinguished  himself 
both  at  work  and  in  sport,  being  a prominent  cricketer  and  oarsman 
as  well  as  successively  a scholar,  Tancred  student  and  tenth 
wrangler.  He  was  elected  a fellow  of  his  College  after  taking  his 
B.A.  degree  in  1825.  A year  later,  he  graduated  as  M.B.  and 
resumed  his  medical  studies  at  St.  Bartholomew’s,  which  were 
followed  by  visits  to  Paris,  Pavia  and  the  German  universities. 
Three  years  after  obtaining  his  Cambridge  Licence,  he  was,  in  1832, 
appointed  joint  lecturer  on  medical  jurisprudence  at  St. 
Bartholomew’s.  In  1834  he  was  made  assistant  physician  and  in 
1836  joint  lecturer  on  medicine.  In  1841  he  was  promoted  to  be 
full  physician,  an  office  which  he  held  for  twenty-two  years,  and 
became  sole  lecturer  on  medicine.  He  was  also  physician  to  Christ’s 
Hospital  for  many  years.  His  most  notable  service,  however,  was 
given  to  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians,  where,  having  delivered 
the  Goulstonian  Lectures  in  1834,  the  Croonian  in  1835-36  and 
the  Lumleian  in  1843-44,  he  rose  to  be  Senior  Censor  and  finally, 
from  1871  to  1876,  President.  He  was  appointed  Physician- 
Extraordinary  to  the  Queen  in  1870  and  Physician-in-Ordinary 
three  years  later;  he  received  his  baronetcy  in  1874. 

From  its  earliest  days,  he  was  connected  with  the  B.M.A.,  whose 
founder,  Sir  Charles  Hastings,  was  his  cousin.  He  himself  held 
office  as  president  in  1862.  His  only  contributions  to  medical 
literature  were  a book  on  The  Disorders  of  the  Cerebral  Circulation 
(1846)  and  articles  on  measles,  scarlet  fever  and  haemorrhage  in 
Twcedie  s Library  of  Medicine.  Both  as  a teacher  and  in  his  practice, 
he  was  the  thorough,  competent  exponent  of  established  methods! 
In  appearance,  he  was  a handsome  man,  grave  and  impressive. 
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Burrows  in  1834  married  Elinor,  daughter  of  John  Abernethy,  the 
surgeon,  and  had  eight  children,  of  whom  five  predeceased  him. 
He  died  at  Cavendish  Square,  London,  and  was  buried  at  Highgate. 

Lancet,  1887.  1887. 

St.  Bart's  Hospital  Reports,  1887,  xxiii,  p.  xxx. 

Biog.  Hist,  of  Cains  College,  ii,  179. 

D.N.B.,  1st  Suppl.,  i,  345. 

BURTON,  HENRY 
b.  1799.  d.  18  Aug.  1849. 

M.D.  Cantab.,  F.R.C.P.  (1832). 

Henry  Burton  was  born  in  London,  the  son  of  John  Burton, 
architect,  and  educated  at  Tonbridge  School  and  Caius  College, 
Cambridge.  After  taking  the  M.B.  degree  in  1826,  he  practised 
in  London.  In  1828  he  was  appointed  assistant  physician  to 
St.  Thomas’s  Hospital,  where  he  became  subsequently  lecturer  on 
chemistry  and  materia  medica  and,  finally,  senior  physician.  He 
was  a Censor  of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians  in  1838.  His 
writings  included  a paper  On  the  Effect  of  Lead  on  the  Gums  (1840). 
Burton  was  the  first  to  point  out  that  blue  discoloration  of  the 
gums  (“  Burton’s  line  ”)  was  a sign  of  lead  poisoning. 

Biog.  Hist,  of  Caius  College,  ii,  181. 

Parsons,  iii,  115. 

London  Medical  Gazette,  1849,  xliv,  307. 

CALVERT,  JOHN  MITCHINSON 
b.  1802-3. 

M. A.,  D.M.  Oxon.,  F.R.C.P.  (1832). 

Little  is  known  about  the  life  of  J.  M.  Calvert,  except  that  he  was 
the  son  of  William  Calvert  of  Crosthwaite  in  Cumberland,  matricu- 
lated at  Oriel  College,  Oxford,  in  1821  and  graduated  as  B.A.  and 
M.A.  in  1827,  B.M.  in  1828,  and  D.M.  in  1831.  His  name  appears 
in  the  College  List  for  the  last  time  in  1841. 

Al.  Oxon.,  i,  211. 

DAVISON,  NICHOLAS  FRANCIS 
b.  1794-5.  d.  23  Mar.  1868. 

B.A.,  M.D.  Cantab.,  F.R.C.P.  (1833). 

N.  F.  Davison,  whose  father,  Nathaniel  Davison,  had  been 
consul  at  Nice  and  Algiers,  was  born  at  Twickenham  and  educated 
at  Alnwick  and  privately.  He  entered  Caius  College,  Cambridge, 
as  a scholar  in  1813,  and  graduated  as  B.A.  in  1817  and  M.B.  in 
1927.  He  practised  in  London. 

Biog.  Hist,  of  Caius  College,  ii,  162. 
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ELLIOTSON,  THOMAS 
b.  1800.  d.  1 Aug.  1850. 

M.D.  Cantab.,  F.R.C.P.  (1833). 


Thomas  Elliotson  went  up  to  Jesus  College,  Cambridge  in  1822 
and  took  the  degrees  of  M.B.  in  1 825  and  M.D.  in  1830  Thereafter 
he  resided  successively  at  Clapham,  m Regent  Street,  London,  and, 
from  1846  to  1850,  at  Rome.  He  died  at  Malta. 


At.  Cantab.,  ii,  404. 


BADHAM,  CHARLES  DAVID 

b.  27  Aug.  1805.  d.  14  July  1857. 

B.A.  Cantab.,  M.A.,  D.M.  Oxon.,  F.R.C.P.  (1834). 

Charles  Badham,  eldest  son  of  Dr.  Charles  Badham  of  London, 
was  educated  first  at  Westminster  School.  He  entered  Emmanuel 
College,  Cambridge,  in  1822  and  won  a scholarship  two  years 
later."  He  took  his  degree  in  1826.  After  studying  medicine  at 
Pembroke  College,  Oxford,  from  1829  to  1833,  he  practised  in 
Rome  and  Paris  for  several  years  until  ill  health  forced  him  to 
abandon  his  medical  career.  He  returned  from  abroad  in  1845 
and  was  ordained  in  1847.  For  the  remainder  of  his  lite,  while 
holding  curacies  in  East  Anglia,  he  devoted  himself  to  natural 
history.  He  was  a frequent  contributor  to  Blackwood' s and 
Fraser's  Magazines,  and  published  three  works,  Insect  Life  (1845), 
The  Esculent  Funguses  of  England  (1847)  and  Prose  Halieutics,  or 
Ancient  and  Modern  Fish  Tattle  (1854).  He  died  at  East  Bergholt 
in  Suffolk. 

Al.  Cantab.,  i,  112. 

At.  Oxon.,  i,  46. 

D.N.B.,  ii,  387. 

HEBERDEN,  THOMAS 

b.  1801-2.  d.  8 July  1877. 

M.A.,  D.M.  Oxon.,  F.R.C.P.  (1834). 

Thomas  Heberden,  son  of  Rev.  Thomas  Heberden  of  Exeter, 
matriculated  at  Oriel  College,  Oxford,  in  1819.  He  graduated  as 
B.A.  in  1823  and,  after  medical  studies  at  St.  Bartholomew’s 
Hospital,  B.M.  in  1827  and  D.M.  in  1833.  He  resided  in  London 
for  the  remainder  of  his  life,  but  it  is  not  certain  that  he  practised, 
*ince  he  held  no  hospital  appointments  and  omitted  to  register 
under  the  Medical  Act  of  1858.  However,  he  published  a pamphlet 
On  Recent  Alterations  in  Medical  Practice  in  1860. 

Al.  Oxon.,  ii,  641. 
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JOHNSTONE,  JAMES 

b.  12  Apr.  1806.  d.  11  May  1869. 

M.D.  Cantab.,  F.R.C.P.  (1834). 

James  Johnstone  was  the  last  of  three  generations  of  his  family 
to  practise  medicine  in  the  Midlands.  His  father  was  Edward 
Johnstone,  M.D.,  of  Birmingham,  and  his  mother  Elizabeth, 
daughter  of  Thomas  Pearson  of  Tettenhall.  He  was  educated 
privately  before  going  up  to  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  in  1819. 
Completing  his  training  with  visits  to  the  medical  schools  of 
Edinburgh,  Paris  and  London,  he  graduated  as  M.B.  in  1828  and 
as  M.D.  in  1833.  After  settling  in  Birmingham,  he  was  appointed 
in  1841  first  professor  of  materia  medica  and  therapeutics  at 
Queen’s  College — of  which  his  father  was  the  first  principal — and 
physician  to  the  General  Hospital,  a post  which  he  held  for  over 
thirty  years  and  one  which  his  father  had  held  before  him.  His 
best-known  works  were  A Therapeutic  Arrangement  and  Syllabus  of 
Materia  Medica  (1835)  and  A Discourse  on  the  Phenomena  of 
Sensation  (1841).  He  was  president  of  the  B.M.A.  on  its  visit 
to  Birmingham  in  1865.  He  married  in  1834  Maria  Mary  Payne, 
daughter  of  Joseph  Webster,  J.P.,  of  Penns,  Warwickshire,  and 
had  twelve  children.  He  died  at  Leamington. 

Lancet,  1869. 

1869. 

D.N.B.,  xxx,  74  (Life  of  Edward  Johnstone). 

Al.  Cantab.,  iii,  590. 

PEENE,  WILLIAM  GURDEN 

b.  1794-5.  d.  20  June  1853. 

M.A.,  M.D.  Cantab.,  F.R.C.P.  (1834). 

William  Gurden  Peene  graduated  at  Trinity  College,  Cambridge, 
as  B.A.  in  1823,  M.B.  in  1830  and  M.D.  in  1833.  He  practised 
and  died  at  Maidstone. 

Medical  Directory,  1854,  798  (Obit.). 

PHILLIPS,  PHILIP  LOVELL 

b.  1805-6.  d.  2 July  1869. 

M.A.,  D.M.  Oxon.,  F.R.C.P.  (1834). 

Philip  Lovell  Phillips’  father,  John  Randal  Phillips,  was  a resident 
of  Barbados.  Phillips  himself  matriculated  at  Exeter  College, 
Oxford,  in  1823  and  took  the  degrees  of  B.A.  in  1826,  B.M.  in 
1830  and  D.M.  in  1833.  He  lived  first  at  Bath  and  later  at  Torquay. 
He  died  at  Exeter. 

Al.  Oxon.,  iii,  1109. 
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BOND,  HENRY  JOHN  HAYLES 
b.  22  Dec.  1801.  d.  1 Sept.  1883. 

M.D.  Cantab.,  F.R.C.P.  (1835). 

Henry  Bond  was  the  son  of  Rev.  William  Bond,  fellow  of  Caius 
and  rector  of  Wheatacre,  Norfolk,  by  his  wife  Martha,  daughter 
of  Richard  Hayles  of  Cambridge.  He  was  admitted  to  Corpus 
Christi  College,  Cambridge,  from  Norwich  Grammar  School  in 
1820  and  won  a scholarship  in  the  following  year.  He  studied 
medicine  at  London,  Edinburgh  and  Paris,  and  took  the  degree 
of  M.B.  in  1825  and  that  of  M.D.  in  1831.  Cambridge  was  his 
home  for  the  remainder  of  his  life.  He  built  up  an  extensive  practice 
in  the  town  and  became  physician  to  Addenbrooke’s  Hospital.  In 
1851  he  succeeded  Dr.  Haviland  as  Regius  professor  of  physic  in 
the  University,  and  from  1856  to  1863  he  represented  the  University 
on  the  General  Medical  Council.  To  his  tenure  of  the  chair, 
which  lasted  for  twenty-one  years,  must  be  given  some  of  the  credit 
for  the  contemporaneous  rise  in  the  reputation  of  the  Cambridge 
Medical  School.  His  lectures,  studiously  prepared,  reviewed  com- 
prehensively the  existing  state  of  knowledge  on  the  subject  under 
discussion.  At  the  same  time,  he  was  sparing  in  his  use  of  words 
and  impatient  of  digression.  In  the  Hospital,  he  showed  himself 
to  be  a shrewd  observer  and  a confident  diagnostician.  The  enemy 
of  ostentation  in  any  form,  he  disliked  even  university  ceremonial, 
and  his  brusque  manner,  assumed  to  dispel  any  suspicion  that  he 
wished  to  ingratiate  himself,  offended  all  but  his  closest  friends. 
Perhaps  this  same  eccentricity  was  the  cause  of  his  refusal  to  publish 
anything  more  than  a brief  account  of  some  hospital  cases  and  a 
syllabus  of  his  lectures.  He  married  a daughter  of  William 
Carpenter  of  Toft  Marks,  Norfolk,  and  had  a large  family. 

Lancet,  1883.  D.N.B.,  v,  338. 

1883.  Al.  Cantab.,  i,  315. 


FRAMPTON,  ALGERNON 
b.  1803.  d.  3 Dec.  1851. 

B.A.,  M.D.  Cantab.,  F.R.C.P.  (1835). 

Algernon  Frampton’s  father,  Algernon  Frampton,  F.R.C.P.,  sent 
his  son  to  school  at  Harrow  and  then  to  St.  John’s  College, 
Cambridge,  where  he  matriculated  in  1821,  won  a scholarship  in 
1822,  graduated  as  twelfth  wrangler  in  1825,  and  went  on  to  take 
the  M.B.  and  M.D.  degrees  in  1829  and  1834  respectively.  Following 
in  the  footsteps  of  his  father,  who  was  physician  to  the  London 
Hospital,  he  became  assistant  physician  there  in  1832  and  full 
physician  in  1844.  He  also  held  office  as  physician  to  the  London 
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Dispensary  for  a time,  and  was  a Censor  at  the  Royal  College  of 
Physicians. 

London  Hospital  Gazette,  1917-19,  xxii,  92. 


HAMMICK,  STEPHEN  LOVE 

b.  9 Nov.  1804.  d.  9 Dec.  1839. 

M.A.,  D.M.  Oxon.,  F.R.C.P.  (1835). 

Stephen  Love  Hammick  bore  the  same  Christian  names  as  his 
father — a baronet  and  Surgeon-Extraordinary  to  George  IV  and 
William  IV— whom  he  pre-deceased.  His  mother  was  Frances, 
daughter  of  Peter  Turquand,  merchant,  of  London.  He  entered 
Christ  Church,  Oxford,  in  1822  and  graduated  as  B.M.  in  1831. 
In  the  same  year  he  was  elected  to  a RadcMe  travelling  fellowship. 
He  attended  Mitscherlich’s  lectures  in  Berlin  in  1834  and  1835, 
and  published  a translation  of  Part  1 of  his  Compendium  of  Practical 
and  Experimental  Chemistry  in  1839.  He  died  in  1839,  shortly 
after  settling  in  practice  in  London. 

Al.  Oxon.,  ii,  596. 

J.  B.  Nias,  Dr.  John  Radcliffe,  1918,  79. 

D.N.B.,  xxiv,  239  (Life  of  Sir  S.  L.  Hammick). 


WILMOT,  JOHN  BRAMSTON 
b.  1806.  d.  30  Apr.  1878. 

M.D.  Cantab.,  F.R.C.P.  (1835). 

The  son  of  Robert  Montague  Wilmot,  a doctor  at  Hastings,  John 
Wilmot  was  sent  to  school  at  Ashford.  In  1823  he  was  admitted 
to  Caius  College,  Cambridge.  He  took  the  degrees  of  M.B.  and 
M.D.  in  1828  and  1834  respectively  and  in  the  latter  year  delivered 
the  Thruston  Speech.  He  practised  at  Tunbridge  Wells  and  held 
appointments  as  senior  physician  and  consulting  physician  to  the 
local  Infirmary  and  Dispensary  and  as  official  visitor  to  the  East 
Sussex  Licensed  Lunatic  Houses. 

Biog.  Hist,  of  Caius  College,  ii,  188. 


CLARKE,  SIR  CHARLES  MANSFIELD,  Bart. 

b.  28  May  1782.  d.  7 Sept.  1857. 

M.D.  Lambeth,  Hon.  D.C.L.  Oxon.,  Hon.  M.A.  Cantab., 
M.R.C.S.,  F.R.S.,  F.R.C.P.  (1836). 

Charles  Mansfield  Clarke  was  the  son  of  a surgeon,  John  Clarke 
of  Chancery  Lane,  London,  and  brother  of  a well-known  obstetrician, 
John  Clarke  (1758-1815).  After  leaving  St.  Paul’s  School,  he 
received  his  medical  training  at  St.  George’s  Hospital  and  the 
Hunterian  School  of  Medicine.  Having  qualified,  he  spent  two 
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years  as  assistant  surgeon  in  the  Hertfordshire  Militia.  After  a 
further  period  as  surgeon  with  the  3rd  Foot  Guards,  he  left  the 
army  and,  on  his  brother’s  persuasion,  specialised  in  midwifery 
and  in  women’s  and  children’s  diseases.  Between  the  years  1804 
and  1821,  he  delivered  regular  courses  of  lectures  on  these  subjects. 
He  was  surgeon  to  Queen  Charlotte’s  Lying-In  Hospital  until  about 
1821.  In  1814  and  1821  he  published,  in  two  parts,  his  only  work 
of  note,  Observations  on  those  Diseases  of  Women  which  are 
attended  by  Discharges.  His  reputation  as  a practitioner  during 
these  years  reached  great  heights  and  numerous  honours  were 
bestowed  on  him,  including  the  Fellowship  of  the  Royal  Society 
in  1825,  the  appointment  of  Physician  to  Queen  Adelaide  in  1830, 
a baronetcy  in  1831,  and  honorary  degrees  at  Cambridge  and 
Oxford  in  1842  and  1845.  Highly  esteemed  within  the  profession, 
he  was  the  personal  friend  of  its  leading  celebrities,  but  would  go 
out  of  his  way  to  attend  the  families  of  unknown  doctors.  He 
was  president,  and  an  enthusiastic  supporter,  of  the  Society  for 
the  Relief  of  the  Widows  and  Orphans  of  Medical  Men. 

Lancet,  1857.  D.N.B.,  x,  419. 

HARRIS,  JOHN 

b.  1803-4.  d.  15  Dec.  1848. 

M.D.  Cantab.,  F.R.C.P.  (1836). 

John  Harris  was  born  at  Plymouth,  the  son  of  John  Harris. 
He  went  to  school  at  Tiverton  and  was  apprenticed  to  a surgeon  in 
Plymouth  before  going  up  to  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  in  1825. 
He  took  the  degree  of  M.B.  in  1830  and,  after  a period  of  study  in 
Paris  and  at  St.  Bartholomew’s  Hospital,  the  M.D.  degree  in  1835. 
He  was  admitted  ad  eundem  at  Oxford  in  1839.  He  practised  at 
Winchester  until  1844.  In  this  year,  he  moved  to  London,  where 
he  was  appointed  physician  to  the  Surrey  Dispensary. 

Gentleman's  Magazine,  1849,  i,  210. 

Al.  Cantab.,  iii,  254. 

At.  Oxon.,  ii,  613. 

LEMANN,  CHARLES  MORGAN 

b.  1806.  d.  26  Aug.  1852. 

M.D.  Cantab.,  F.R.C.P.  (1836). 

Charles  Lemann  was  born  in  London  and  educated  there,  in 
Switzerland,  and  at  Epsom  before  going  up  to  Trinity  College 
Cambridge.  He  took  the  M.B.  degree  in  1828  and  the  M.D.  in 
1832,  having  studied  medicine  at  University  College,  London 
where  he  won  Dr.  Grant’s  gold  medal  for  comparative  anatomy 
in  1831,  and  in  Pans  and  Edinburgh.  Owing  to  indifferent  health 
however,  he  never  settled  in  practice,  but  visited  Italy  in  1834-35 
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as  private  physician  to  Lord  Warwick’s  family,  Madeira  in  1837-39, 
and  Gibraltar  in  1840-41.  During  these  excursions  he  laid  the 
foundations  ot  a collection  of  some  30,000  botanical  specimens, 
which  he  bequeathed  to  Cambridge  University.  He  died  at 
Bathampton. 

Procs.  of  the  Linnean  Society,  1853,  ii,  234. 


BARR,  JOHN 

M.D.  Cantab.,  F.R.C.P.  (1837). 

John  Barr  was  admitted  to  Emmanuel  College,  Cambridge,  in 
1826  and  graduated  as  M.B.  in  1831  and  M.D.  in  1836.  In  the 
College  Lists  up  to  1843  his  address  is  given  as  Sloane  Street  and 
Torrington  Square  in  London.  He  must  have  taken  Holy  Orders 
soon  after  1 843,  since  he  was  given  the  curacy  of  Wendens  Ambo, 
Essex,  in  1846,  and  later  held  the  livings  of  Wenden  Lofts  and 
Elmdon  (1862-72).  His  name  last  appears  in  the  College  List  of 
1887. 

Al.  Cantab.,  i,  166. 


BERNARD,  WILLIAM  DALLAS 

b.  1807-8. 

M.A.,  D.M.  Oxon.,  F.R.C.P.  (1837). 

William  Bernard,  whose  father  was  a Southampton  man, 
matriculated  at  Wadham  College,  Oxford,  in  1824,  and  took  the 
degrees  of  B.A.  in  1828,  B.M.  in  1832  and  D.M.  in  1836.  Little 
is  known  of  his  subsequent  career;  his  address  is  given  as  Brighton 
in  the  annual  Lists  of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians  till  1846, 
and  his  name  disappears  from  the  Lists  after  1867. 

Al.  Oxon.,  i,  101. 


BORRETT,  WILLIAM  PENRICE 
b.  1803.  d.  30  Mar.  1847. 

B.A.,  M.D.  Cantab.,  F.R.C.P.  (1837). 

William  Borrett,  the  son  of  Giles  Borrett,  a Great  Yarmouth 
surgeon,  went  to  school  at  Norwich  and  Charterhouse.  He 
was  an  undergraduate  at  Caius  College,  Cambridge,  and  gradu- 
ated in  classics  in  1826.  He  took  the  degree  of  M.B.  in  1828 
and  that  of  M.D.  in  1830.  He  delivered  the  Thruston  Speech 
in  1835  and  1836.  Borrett  practised  in  London  for  some  years. 
He  left  the  profession,  however,  to  take  Holy  Orders.  He  was 
ordained  in  1842  at  Norwich,  and  held  the  living  of  Siston  in 
Gloucestershire  from  1844  to  1847.  He  died  at  Bath. 

Biog.  Hist,  of  Cains  College,  ii,  178.  Al.  Cantab.,  ii,  325. 
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DUKE,  WILLIAM 
b.  1805-6.  d.  6 Sept.  1864. 

M.A.,  D.M.  Oxon.,  F.R.C.P.  (1837). 

William  Duke,  second  son  of  William  Duke  of  Battle  in  Sussex, 
matriculated  at  Magdalen  Hall,  Oxford,  in  1826,  and  graduated 
as  B.A.  in  1829,  B.M.  in  1833  and  D.M.  in  1836.  He  practised 
at  Hastings  and  St.  Leonards  and  was  physician  to  the  East  Sussex, 
Hastings  and  St.  Leonards  Infirmary. 

Al.  Oxon.,  i,  393. 


TODD,  ROBERT  BENTLEY 

b.  9 Apr.  1809.  d.  30  Jan.  1860. 

B.A.  Dubl.,  M.A.,  D.M.  Oxon.,  L.R.C.S.I.,  F.R.C.P.  (1837), 
F.R.S. 

Born  in  Dublin,  Robert  Bentley  Todd  was  the  son  of  a well- 
known  Irish  surgeon,  Charles  Hawkes  Todd,  and  the  brother  of 
James  Henthorn  Todd,  who  became  Regius  professor  of  Hebrew 
at  Trinity  College,  Dublin.  He  himself  entered  Trinity  College  in 
1825  with  the  intention  of  studying  law.  On  his  father’s  death  in 
1826,  however,  he  changed  to  medicine.  After  qualifying  five 
years  later,  he  moved  to  London  and  was  made  lecturer  on 
anatomy  at  the  Aldersgate  Street  Medical  School,  where  he 
attracted  the  attention  of  Astley  Cooper  and  Brodie.  He  also 
began  to  lecture  at  the  Westminster  Hospital  Medical  School, 
and  obtained  posts  as  physician  to  the  Western  Dispensary  and  the 
Royal  Infirmary  for  Children.  Meanwhile,  he  was  planning,  with 
Grant,  The  Cyclopaedia  of  Anatomy  and  Physiology,  and  in  1833 
he  visited  Paris  to  confer  with  its  foreign  contributors.  This  work, 
under  Todd’s  editorship,  was  of  great  value  in  advancing  the  study 
of  physiology  and  of  comparative  and  microscopic  anatomy. 
Its  first  number  appeared  in  1835,  the  last  in  1859.  Todd  himself 
wrote  several  of  its  earlier  articles,  and  its  contributors  included 
Sir  Richard  Owen,  Sir  William  Bowman,  Sir  James  Paget  and 
Sir  John  Simon. 

In  1836  he  took  the  Oxford  D.M.  degree,  having  been  incor- 
porated at  Pembroke  College  four  years  earlier,  and  was  appointed 
to  the  newly-established  chair  of  physiology  and  morbid  anatomy 
at  King’s  College,  London,  at  a time  when  microscopical  investiga- 
tion was  offering  new  fields  for  research.  His  first  task,  however, 
was  to  restore  the  diminished  prestige  of  the  Medical  School.  He 
was  insistent  on  a high  standard  both  of  professional  and  general 
knowledge  in  its  medical  students  and  was  an  enthusiastic  supporter 
of  King’s  College  Hospital,  which  was  founded  in  1840,  he  himself 
being  one  of  its  first  physicians.  He  was  influential,  too,  in  raising 
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the  standard  ot  nursing  in  the  Hospital  by  the  establishment,  in 
1848,  of  the  St.  John’s  House  Training  Institute  which,  eight  years 
later,  took  over  responsibility  for  all  nursing  in  the  Hospital.  Few 
did  more  than  Todd  both  for  the  efficiency  of  the  Hospital  and  for 
its  Medical  School.  Meanwhile,  he  had  built  up  a large  private 
piactice  and  served  on  the  council  of  the  Royal  Society  and  as 
an  examiner  at  London  University.  At  the  Royal  College  of 
Physicians  he  was  a Censor  and  delivered  the  Goulstonian  Lectures 
(1839),  the  Croonian  Lectures  (1842)  and  the  Lumleian  Lectures 
(1849-50).  Much  of  Todd’s  teaching  has  been  superseded,  but  he 
remains  among  the  pioneers  of  his  subject;  and  for  many  years 
his  book,  written  with  Bowman,  on  The  Physiological  Anatomy 
and  Physiology  of  Man  (1845-59)  was  accepted  as  a standard  work. 
He  died  in  his  Brook  Street  consulting  room,  leaving  a widow. 

Lancet,  1860.  Times,  6 Feb.  1860. 

B.M.J.,  1860.  D.N.B.,  lvi,  433. 

F.  J.  C.  Hearnshaw,  Centenary  History  of  King's  College,  London,  1929. 

Lyle,  63.  Al.  Dubl.,  815.  Al.  Oxon.,  iv,  1423. 


WOOD,  GEORGE  EDWARD  WILMOT 
b.  24  Aug.  1806.  d.  9 Sept.  1864. 

M.D.  Cantab.,  F.R.C.P.  (1837). 

G.  E.  W.  Wood  was  educated  at  Westminster  School  and  Trinity 
College,  Cambridge.  He  graduated  as  M.B.  in  1831  and  as  M.D. 
five  years  later.  He  practised  until  1856  at  Winchester,  where  he 
held  the  appointment  of  physician  to  the  Hampshire  County 
Hospital.  He  lectured  on  the  practice  of  physic  and  materia 
medica  at  one  stage  of  his  career,  but  the  place  and  dates  of  his 
lectureship  are  uncertain.  He  gave  the  Harveian  Oration  at  the 
Royal  College  of  Physicians  in  1858.  He  retired  to  East  Sheen, 
Surrey,  but  died  in  Paris. 

J.  Welch,  Alumni  Westmonasterienses,  1852,  488,  495. 


ALDIS,  CHARLES  JAMES  BERRIDGE 
b.  16  Jan.  1808.  d.  26  July  1872. 

M.A.,  M.D.  Cantab.,  F.R.C.P.  (1838). 

C.  J.  B.  Aldis  was  born  in  London,  the  son  of  a doctor,  Sir  Charles 
Aldis,  and  entered  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  from  St.  Paul’s 
School  in  1828.  He  proceeded  to  his  B.A.  degree  in  1831  and  his 
M.B.  degree  in  1832,  Addenbrooke’s  and  St.  George’s  Hospitals 
providing  his  clinical  training.  Although  he  gave  courses  of 
lectures  privately  and  at  the  Charlotte  Street  and  Aldersgate  Street 
Schools,  his  career  was  mainly  devoted  to  the  service  ol  the  working- 
class,  and  he  gave  long  hours  of  conscientious  attendance  to 
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institutions  such  as  the  London,  Farringdon,  Western  Westminster, 
and  St.  Paul  and  St.  Barnabas  Dispensaries.  Aware  of  the  necessity 
to  prevent,  as  well  as  cure,  disease,  he  agitated  for  sanitary  reform, 
giving  evidence  before  the  Health  of  Towns  Commission  in  1844. 
He  was  appointed  in  1855  medical  officer  of  health  for  St.  George’s, 
Hanover  Square,  and  became  known  for  his  zeal  in  carrying  out 
the  provisions  of  the  Workshops’  Regulation  Act.  He  was  an 
active  -member  of  the  Social  Science  Association  and  the  Association 
of  Medical  Officers  of  Health.  In  1859  he  was  Harveian  Orator 
at  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians. 

The  Medical  Times  and  Gazette,  in  a disparaging  notice,  scoffed 
at  Aldis’s  devotion  to  “ an  occupation  so  noisome,  monotonous, 
thankless,  useless,  and  hopeless  as  that  of  attending  the  dregs  of 
the  pauperised  classes  in  Spitalfields,  in  the  Borough,  and  in  the 
Westminster  Broadway  ”.  But  it  was,  perhaps,  owing  to  men  of 
Aldis’s  stamp  that  social  reform  in  England  was  achieved  without 
bloodshed.  In  1835  he  married  Emily  Arabella,  daughter  of 
Rev.  John  Brome  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge. 

Medical  Times  and  Gazette,  1872.  D.N.B.,  i,  248. 

Medical  Circular,  1852,  i,  28,  69.  Al.  Cantab.,  i,  26. 


BERNARD,  JAMES  FOGO 
b.  1807.  d.  6 May  1878. 

M.D.  Cantab.,  F.R.C.P.  (1838). 

Born  at  Bristol,  the  son  of  Charles  Edward  Bernard  by  his  wife 
Barbara  Fogo,  James  Bernard  went  up  to  St.  John’s  College, 
Cambridge,  on  a scholarship  in  1823.  Two  years  later  he  migrated 
to  Corpus  Christi.  He  studied,  in  addition,  at  Paris,  Edinburgh, 
Dublin  and  London,  and  took  the  degrees  of  M.B.  in  1829  and 
M.D.  in  1836.  He  practised  in  Bristol,  holding  early  appointments 
at  the  Clifton  Dispensary  and  St.  Peter’s  Hospital.  He  was  one 
of  the  founders  of  the  Bristol  Medical  School  and  lectured  for  it  on 
materia  medica  from  1835  to  1843.  From  the  latter  year  until 
1856,  he  was  physician  at  the  Bristol  Royal  Infirmary.  His  wife 
was  Marianna  Amelia,  daughter  of  Col.  Alexander  Lawrence  of 
Clifton. 

G.  M.  Smith,  History  of  the  Bristol  Royal  Infirmary,  1917,  304. 

Al.  Cantab.,  i,  244. 

COX,  WILLIAM  TRAVERS 
b.  1806.  d.  14  Dec.  1879. 

M.A.  Dubl.,  D.M.  Oxon.,  F.R.C.P.  (1838). 

William  Cox,  son  of  Charles  James  Cox  of  Cork,  was  admitted 
to  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  in  1823.  After  taking  the  degrees  of 
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B.A.  (1828)  and  M.A.  (1832),  he  proceeded  to  Oxford,  where  he 
was  incorporated  at  Pembroke  College  in  ,1832  and  graduated 
B.M.  in  1833  and  D.M.  in  1836.  In  the  early  years  of  his  career, 
Cox  practised  in  the  provinces  and  held  appointments  at  the  Great 
Yarmouth  Hospital  and  the  Salisbury  General  Infirmary,  but  by 
1844  he  had  settled  in  London.  He  lived  abroad  in  retirement  for 
many  years  and  died  at  Nice. 

Al.  Dubl.,  185.  Al.  Oxon.,  i,  310. 

DANIELL,  JOHN  BAMPFYLDE 

b.  1798.  d.  25  Jan.  1859. 

M.A.,  D.M.  Oxon.,  F.R.C.P.  (1838),  J.P. 

John  Daniell,  son  of  George  Daniell,  physician  to  the  Devon 
and  Exeter  Hospital,  received  his  education  locally  in  Devon,  at 
Westminster  School,  and  at  Christ  Church,  Oxford.  Taking  the 
degree  of  B.A.  in  1819,  he  went  on  to  study  medicine  at  St. 
Bartholomew’s  Hospital  and  at  Edinburgh,  and  completed  his  train- 
ing with  visits  to  the  Dublin  and  Paris  medical  schools.  Daniell, 
who  took  his  B.M.  degree  in  1823  and  his  D.M.  in  1834,  practised 
first  at  Exeter,  where  he  was  physician  to  the  Dispensary,  secondly 
at  Bath,  where  he  acted  as  physician  to  the  United  Hospital,  and 
finally  in  London,  where  he  held  a similar  appointment  at  the 
Royal  Pimlico  Dispensary  and  lectured  on  the  principles  and  practice 
of  medicine  at  St.  George’s  School  of  Medicine.  He  died  at  Bonn. 

Medical  Circular,  1853,  iii,  363. 

Gentleman's  Magazine,  N.S.,  li,  1859,  330. 

Al.  Oxon.,  i,  336. 

FARRE,  FREDERIC  JOHN 

b.  16  Dec.  1804.  d.  9 Nov.  1886. 

M.A.,  M.D.  Cantab.,  F.R.C.P.  (1838). 

Born  in  London,  Frederic  John  Farre  was  the  son  of  John 
Richard  Farre,  M.D.  As  a boy,  he  attended  Charterhouse — 
Thackeray  mentions  him  as  “ Sampson  major  ” in  The  Adventures 
of  Philip — before  winning  a scholarship  to  St.  John’s  College, 
Cambridge.  Having  graduated  as  a wrangler  in  1827,  he  received 
his  medical  training  at  St.  Bartholomew’s  Hospital.  With  the 
latter,  he  remained  in  close  association.  He  was  made  lecturer 
on  botany  in  1831,  and  on  materia  medica  in  1854,  assistant 
physician  in  1836,  and  physician  in  1854.  He  relinquished  this 
last  appointment  in  1870  but  continued  to  lecture  for  another 
six  years.  As  a teacher,  he  was  straightforward  and  clear,  although 
handicapped  by  deafness  in  later  years.  He  was  for  many  years 
physician  to  the  Royal  London  Ophthalmic  Hospital,  of  which 
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his  father  had  been  a founder,  and  to  Charterhouse,  and  acted 

as  an  examiner  for  London  University. 

A second  major  interest  in  Farre’s  life  was  his  connection  with 
the  Royal  College  of  Physicians.  He  was  a Censor  and  Lecturer 
on  Materia  Medica  (1843—45),  and  filled  the  offices  of  Treasurer 
from  1868  to  1883  and  Vice-President  in  1885.  He  wrote  an 
(unpublished)  history  of  the  College  which  was  stigmatised  as 
inaccurate  by  Pitman,  the  Registrar,  and  by  Munk,  Haiveian 
Librarian  and  author  of  the  College  Roll;  a later  Harveian 
Librarian,  Chaplin,  however,  praised  Farre’s  work.  Farre  was 
joint  editor  of  the  first  British  Pharmacopoeia  (1864)  and  of  an 
abridgement  of  Pereira’s  Materia  Medica  (1866).  In  1848  he 
married  Julia  Lewis,  by  whom  he  had  two  daughters.  He  was 
the  brother  of  Arthur  Farre,  F.R.C.P.  He  died  in  Kensington. 

Lancet,  1886.  B.M.J.,  1886. 

St.  Bart.'s  Hospital  Reports,  1886,  xxii,  p.  xxxiii. 

Moore,  ii,  561. 

D.N.B.,  xviii,  230.  Al.  Cantab.,  ii,  463. 


NAIRNE,  ROBERT 
b.  1804.  d.  5 Nov.  1886. 

M.D.  Cantab.,  F.R.C.P.  (1838). 

Robert  Nairne  was  educated  at  Edinburgh,  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge,  and  St.  George’s  Hospital.  His  main  appointment, 
after  graduating  as  M.D.  of  Cambridge,  was  that  of  physician 
to  St.  George’s  in  1839.  He  was  later  lecturer  on  medicine 
to  the  Hospital.  He  was  a Censor  of  the  Royal  College  of 
Physicians.  In  1857,  although  lacking  experience  in  care  of  the 
insane,  he  was  made  a Commissioner  in  Lunacy,  a post  that  he 
occupied  until  his  retirement  on  pension  in  1883,  when  he  was 
appointed  an  honorary  member  of  the  Board  of  Commissioners. 
Reserved,  cautious,  patient  in  character,  and  a stickler  for  etiquette, 
he  was  admirably  suited  to  be  a Government  servant.  He  died 
at  Beckenham. 

Lancet,  1886.  B.M.J.,  1886. 

PAGE,  WILLIAM  EMMANUEL 
b.  9 Apr.  1808.  d.  2 Jan.  1868. 

M.A.,  D.M.  Oxon.,  F.R.C.P.  (1838). 

William  Page,  second  son  of  Rev.  William  Page,  D.D.,  a former 
headmaster  of  Westminster  School,  was  educated  there  and  at 
Christ  Church,  Oxford,  and  attended  St.  George’s  Hospital  for 
his  medical  training.  In  1841  he  was  appointed  assistant  physician, 
and,  in  1845,  full  physician  to  the  Hospital,  where  he  also  lectured 
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for  a time  on  the  theory  and  practice  of  medicine.  Reliable  and 
untiring  as  a hospital  physician,  Page  did  not  achieve  distinction 
in  any  special  field.  He  was,  however,  prominent  in  the  affairs 
of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians,  being  Goulstonian  Lecturer 
(1840),  Censor,  Harveian  Orator  (1860),  and  Treasurer  (1867-68). 
In  1856  he  married  Julia  Katherine,  daughter  of  Robert  Keate, 
Serjeant-Surgeon  to  the  Queen. 

Lancet,  1868.  Al.  Oxon.,  iii,  1056. 

1868. 

PARDOE,  GEORGE 
b.  1806.  d.  9 Mar.  1850. 

M.D.  Cantab.,  F.R.C.P.  (1838). 

As  a boy,  George  Pardoe,  who  was  born  at  Bewdley,  the  son  of 
Robert  Pardoe,  a silversmith,  was  educated  at  Rock  School  near 
his  home  and  privately  at  Bromsgrove.  He  went  up  to  Caius 
College,  Cambridge,  in  1825  and  took  the  degree  of  M.B.  in  1832 
and  that  of  M.D.  five  years  later.  He  practised  in  London  and 
held  appointments  as  demonstrator  of  morbid  anatomy  at  St. 
Bartholomew’s  Hospital  and  as  physician  to  the  Farringdon  and 
St.  Pancras  Dispensaries.  He  died  in  Kensington. 

Biog.  Hist,  of  Caius  College,  ii,  197. 


DYER,  HENRY  SUMNER 
b.  1808.  d.  28  Jan.  1880. 

M.A.,  D.M.  Oxon.,  F.R.C.P.  (1839). 

Henry  Dyer,  the  only  son  of  Samuel  Dyer  of  Tullicherry  in  India, 
matriculated  at  Worcester  College,  Oxford,  in  1825  and  graduated 
as  B.A.  in  1831.  He  studied  medicine  at  King’s  College,  London, 
and  the  Windmill  Street  Medical  School,  taking  the  degree  of 
D.M.  in  1838.  He  practised  in  London  and  acted  as  physician 
to  the  St.  Pancras  General  Dispensary.  He  retired  to  Guist, 
Norfolk,  about  1870. 

Al.  Oxon.,  i,  399. 


JEAFFRESON,  HENRY 

b.  24  Jan.  1810.  d.  7 Dec.  1866. 

M.D.  Cantab.,  F.R.C.P.  (1839). 

Henry  Jeaffreson,  second  son  of  John  Jeaffreson,  an  Islington 
surgeon  who  was  a descendant  of  Colonel  John  Jeaffreson  of 
Monk’s  army,  was  educated  at  St.  Paul’s  School  and  Pembroke 
College,  Cambridge.  After  graduating  as  M.B.  in  1833,  he  began 
a lifelong  connection  with  St.  Bartholomew’s  Hospital,  becoming 
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assistant  physician  in  1836  and  physician  in  1854.  He  held  many 
other  professional  appointments,  being  consulting  physician  to  the 
Holborn  Dispensary  after  1847,  consulting  physician  to  the  City  of 
London  Hospital  for  Diseases  of  the  Chest,  and  physician  to  several 
insurance  companies.  It  was,  however,  as  an  able  and  successful 
private  practitioner  that  he  was  best  known.  At  the  Royal  College 
of  Physicians  he  held  the  office  of  Censor. 

Lancet,  1866. 

1866. 

Moore,  ii,  565. 

Al.  Cantab.,  iii,  554. 


PAGET,  SIR  GEORGE  EDWARD,  K.C.B. 

b.  22  Dec.  1809.  d.  29  Jan.  1892. 

B.A.,  M.D.  Cantab.,  Hon.  M.D.  Dubl.,  Hon.  D.C.L.  Oxon., 
Hon.  LL.D.  Edin.,  F.R.C.P.  (1839),  F.R.S.,  Hon.  F.R.C.P.I. 

George  Paget  was  born  at  Great  Yarmouth,  the  son  of  Samuel 
Paget,  a brewer,  and  his  wife  Sarah  Elizabeth  Tolver.  After  going 
to  school  at  Charterhouse,  he  entered  Caius  College,  Cambridge, 
as  an  undergraduate  in  1827.  He  emerged  four  years  later  as 
eighth  wrangler,  having  also  rowed  for  his  College,  and  in  1832 
was  given  a fellowship,  which  he  retained  till  his  marriage  in  1851. 
He  studied  medicine  at  St.  Bartholomew’s  Hospital,  returning  to 
Cambridge  in  1833  to  take  his  M.B.  degree  and  begin  his  career. 
In  1839,  he  began  a forty-five  years’  tenure  of  office  as  physician 
to  Addenbrooke’s  Hospital.  In  1851,  he  was  elected  Linacre 
lecturer  at  St.  John’s  College,  and  in  1872  succeeded  Bond  as 
Regius  professor  of  medicine.  Paget,  who  was  president  of  the 
B.M.A.  in  1864  and  Harveian  Orator  at  the  Royal  College  of 
Physicians  in  1866,  represented  his  University  on  the  General 
Medical  Council  from  1863  to  1874,  being  president  for  the  last 
five  years  of  this  period. 

Paget’s  career  is  memorable  chiefly  for  the  revival  of  the 
Cambridge  Medical  School.  In  the  first  half  of  the  century 
fewer  than  four  students  were  taking  the  Cambridge  medical  degree 
annually  and  only  two  colleges  awarded  fellowships  or  scholarships 
in  medicine.  Thanks  to  the  influence  of  Paget,  George  Humphry 
and,  later,  Michael  Foster,  the  School’s  reputation  was  raised,  in 
a lifetime,  from  a low  level  to  the  highest.  The  clinical  examination 
of  medical  students  was  introduced,  the  natural  sciences  tripos 
instituted,  scholarships  and  fellowships  in  natural  sciences  founded, 
laboratories  built  and  teaching  chairs  endowed.  Paget’s  administra- 
tive successes  were  won  by  a combination  of  farsightedness,  pre- 
cision, social  charm,  eloquence  and  enthusiasm.  At  the  same  time 
he  was  a teacher  and  a physician  of  the  first  rank. 
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Paget  married  Clara,  daughter  of  Rev.  Thomas  Fardell,  LL.D., 
vicar  of  Sutton,  Ely;  they  had  ten  children.  One  of  his  younger 
brothers  was  Sir  James  Paget,  Bart.,  the  eminent  surgeon. 

Lancet,  1892.  Times,  30  Jan.  1892 

1892.  D.N.B.,  xliii,  52. 

Biog.  Hist,  of  Caius  College,  ii,  202. 


CRAWFORD,  MERVYN  ARCHDALL  NOTT 

b.  1807.  cl.  29  June  1891. 

M.D.  Cantab.,  F.R.C.P.  (1840). 

Mervyn  Crawford,  son  of  Alexander  Crawford,  was  born  in 
Dublin  and  educated  at  Cranford  in  Middlesex  before  going  up 
to  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  in  1824.  Having  graduated  as 
B.A.  in  1829  and  M.D.  in  1839,  he  joined  the  staff  of  the  Middlesex 
Hospital  in  1841  as  assistant  physician.  He  was  raised  to  the 
status  of  full  physician  in  1843  and  obtained  the  lectureship  in 
medicine  two  years  later.  Another  appointment  held  by  him  was 
that  of  physician  to  St.  George’s  and  St.  James’s  Dispensary.  He 
was  Censor  at  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians  in  the  years  1851 
and  1852.  In  1855  Crawford  left  London  and,  for  the  greater  part 
of  the  next  twenty-five  years,  until  his  retirement  to  Brighton  in 
1880,  practised  on  the  Continent,  mainly  at  Wiesbaden  and  Paris. 
He  died  at  Brighton. 

Med.-Chir.  Trans.,  1892,  lxxv,  16.  Al.  Cantab.,  ii,  170. 

GOOLDEN,  RICHARD  HENRY 

b.  1810.  d.  10  Mar.  1880. 

B.A.,  D.M.  Oxon.,  F.R.C.P.  (1840). 

R.  H.  Goolden,  first  son  of  Richard  Goolden  of  Maidenhead, 
was  educated  at  Merchant  Taylors’  School,  The  Queen’s  College, 
Oxford,  and  King’s  College,  London.  He  took  the  Oxford  degrees 
of  B.A.  in  1832,  B.M.  in  1836  and  D.M.  in  1838.  After  starting 
practice  in  London,  he  received  appointments  as  physician  to  the 
Seamen’s  Hospital,  Greenwich,  and  as  assistant  physician  (1844-52) 
and  physician  (1852-70)  to  St.  Thomas’s  Hospital.  He  also 
lectured  at  the  Grosvenor  Place  School  of  Anatomy  and  Medicine. 
He  delivered  the  Harveian  Oration  in  1861. 

Al.  Oxon.,  ii,  539. 

Lyle,  428. 

Parsons,  iii,  242. 

HOPE,  JAMES 

b.  23  Feb.  1801.  d.  12  May  1841. 

M.D.  Edin.,  M.R.C.S.,  F.R.S.,  F.R.C.P.  (1840). 

Born  at  Stockport,  the  son  of  Thomas  Hope,  a wealthy  manu- 
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facturer,  James  Hope  received  his  schooling  at  Macclesfield  Grammar 
School  and  his  medical  training  at  Edinburgh  University,  where 
he  was  a president  of  the  Royal  Medical  Society  and  passed  his 
examinations  brilliantly.  For  some  months  before  graduating  in 
1825  he  was  a student  at  St.  Bartholomew’s  Hospital.  He  then 
spent  a year  in  Paris  under  Chomel;  a tour  of  Switzerland,  Italy, 
Germany  and  Holland  preceded  his  return  to  England  to  take  the 
L.R.C.P.  in  1828.  In  the  same  year  he  started  a practice  in  London 
which  reached  highly  remunerative  proportions  within  ten  years. 
He  was  appointed  physician  to  the  Marylebone  Infirmary  in  1831. 
He  was  one  of  the  first  exponents  of  auscultation,  and  wrote  articles 
on  the  heart  for  the  Cyclopaedia  of  Practical  Medicine  (1833-35). 
His  principal  work,  A Treatise  on  the  Diseases  of  the  Heart  and 
Great  Vessels , was  published  in  1832  and  reached  a fourth  edition 
in  1849.  In  1833-34  there  appeared  his  Principles  and  Illustrations 
of  Morbid  Anatomy.  He  lectured  at  the  Aldersgate  Street  Medical 
School  and  at  St.  George’s  Hospital,  to  which  he  became  assistant 
physician  in  1834.  Although  appointed  full  physician  six  years 
later,  he  was  physically  unequal  to  the  post  and  died  of  consumption 
within  a year.  His  wife,  Anne  Fulton,  who  had  assisted  him  in 
some  of  his  publications,  lived  to  make  the  acquaintance  of 
eminent  Catholic  churchmen,  including  Newman,  and  to  write 
a life  of  St.  Thomas  a Becket  and  other  religious  works.  Their 
son,  Sir  T.  C.  Hope,  rose  to  high  rank  in  the  Indian  Civil 
Service. 

D.N.B.,  xxvii,  316. 

British  and  Foreign  Med.  Review,  xii,  286. 

Mrs.  Anne  Hope,  Memoir,  1842  (reviewed  in  Lancet,  1845;  Lond.  Medical 
Gazette,  1842,  xxx,  692). 


POWELL,  HENRY 

b.  1808-9.  d.  18  May  1867. 

B.A.,  D.M.  Oxon.,  F.R.C.P.  (1840). 

Henry  Powell,  third  son  of  Baden  Powell  of  St.  Helen’s,  London, 
matriculated  at  Exeter  College,  Oxford  in  1827  and  graduated  as 
B A.  in  1831.  He  studied  medicine  at  Guy’s  and  took  the  B.M. 
degree  in  1835  and  the  D.M.  in  1839.  In  the  earlier  part  of  his 
career,  he  practised  at  Tunbridge  Wells,  where  he  was  physician 
to  the  Dispensary  and  Infirmary.  In  1846  he  established  himself 
at  Coventry,  becoming  physician  to  the  Coventry  and  Warwickshire 
Dispensary  and  to  Rugby  School.  He  retired  to  Brighton  in 

862  but  was  lecturer  in  physic  at  Gresham  College  in  the  year 
1 865. 

At.  Oxon.,  iii,  1137. 
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PRIOR,  RICHARD  CHANDLER  ALEXANDER 

b.  1809.  d.  5 Dec.  1902. 

B.A.,  D.M.  Oxon.,  F.R.C.P.  (1840). 

Richard  Alexander  (later  Prior)  was  the  first  son  of  Richard 
Hayward  Alexander,  a Corsham  medical  practitioner,  by  his  wife, 
the  daughter  of  George  Prior  of  Sydenham,  and  was  educated 
at  Charterhouse  and  Wadham  College,  Oxford.  His  medical 
training  began  with  his  attendance  at  Mayo’s  Anatomy  School  in 
1830.  He  entered  St.  George’s  Hospital  in  1831  but  weak  health 
sent  him  abroad  in  the  next  year  and  he  studied  at  Berlin  for  several 
months.  He  returned  to  St.  George’s  on  his  recovery,  and  then 
spent  a year  at  Edinburgh  to  qualify  for  his  Oxford  B.M.  degree 
in  1835.  In  1836  he  began  to  practise  in  Bath  but,  two  years 
afterwards,  was  forced  by  the  state  of  his  health  to  move  to 
Chippenham.  Continued  indisposition  caused  him  to  abandon 
his  profession  and  he  passed  the  remainder  of  his  long  life  in  the 
study  of  botany  and  literature.  He  travelled  much  in  the  earlier 
years  of  his  retirement.  A three  years’  stay  at  Graz  enabled  him 
to  form  a collection  of  the  plants  of  Styria,  and,  in  South  Africa, 
he  made  a notable  journey  by  ox-wagon.  Other  excursions  took 
him  to  North  America,  the  West  Indies  and  Continental  countries. 
In  1849  he  inherited  property  on  the  understanding  that  he  would 
assume  the  name  of  Prior,  and  thereafter  he  divided  his  time  between 
his  country  estate  in  Somerset  and  his  town  house  in  London. 
He  wrote,  in  1860,  Ancient  Danish  Ballads  and,  in  1863,  Popular 
Names  of  British  Plants.  A bachelor  of  abstemious  habits,  he  was 
in  his  ninety-fourth  year  and  senior  Fellow  of  the  Royal  College 
of  Physicians  when  he  died  at  Regent’s  Park,  London. 

Lancet,  1903. 

Presidential  Address  to  R.C.P.,  1903,  34. 

Al.  Oxon.,  iii,  1154. 

SUTHERLAND,  ALEXANDER  JOHN 
b.  1810.  d.  31  Jan.  1867. 

M.A.,  D.M.  Oxon.,  F.R.S.,  F.R.C.P.  (1840). 

Alexander  Sutherland,  the  son  of  Alexander  Robert  Sutherland, 
FRCP  of  Westminster,  was  educated  at  Westminster  School, 
Christ  Church,  Oxford,  and  St.  George’s  Hospital,  graduating  as 
B A in  1833  and  B.M.  in  1836.  In  1841  he  succeeded  his  father 
as  physician  to  St.  Luke’s  Hospital  for  Lunatics,  a post  that  he 
held  till  his  retirement  in  1860,  when  he  was  made  consulting 
physician.  He  was  also  consulting  physician  to  the  South  London 
Dispensary  for  some  years.  Lunacy  was  his  special  held,  as  it 
had  been  his  father’s.  He  superintended  two  private  asylums  and 
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established  a reputation  as  a consultant  second  only  to  that  of 
Conolly.  He  published  a paper  on  The  Urine  of  Insane  Patients 
(1845)  which  was  widely  read  and  later  disputed.  His  other  writings 
included  The  Medical  Treatment  of  Insanity  (1847)  and  The  Pathology 
of  Mania  and  Dementia  (1855).  Sutherland  was  a Censor  of  the 
Royal  College  of  Physicians  and  delivered  the  Croonian  Lectures 
(1858)  and  Harveian  Oration  (1863).  He  was  president  of  the 
Association  of  Officers  of  Asylums  for  the  Insane  in  1855.  He 
died  at  Brighton,  leaving  a widow  and  six  sons. 

Lancet,  1867.  Al.  Oxon.,  iv,  1373. 

1867. 


WILLIAMS,  CHARLES  JAMES  BLASIUS 

b.  3 Feb.  1805.  d.  24  Mar.  1889. 

M.D.  Edin.,  F.R.C.P.  (1840),  F.R.S. 

Charles  Williams  was  born  at  Hungerford,  the  eighth  child  of 
Rev.  David  Williams,  the  incumbent  of  Heytesbury,  Wiltshire,  by 
his  wife,  the  daughter  of  a surgeon  at  Chepstow  also  named  Williams. 
After  a sound  classical  education  from  his  father,  he  went  to 
Edinburgh  University,  where  he  graduated  as  M.D.  in  1824.  He 
then  studied  for  a time  in  London  and  in  Paris,  where  he  attached 
himself  to  Laennec’s  clinic  at  La  Charite.  On  returning  to  London 
he  was  befriended  by  (Sir)  James  Clark,  who  was  for  many  years 
Queen  Victoria’s  most  trusted  physician.  He  also  became  acquainted 
with  Michael  Faraday  and,  in  addition  to  writing  a treatise  on  the 
new  science  of  auscultation,  worked  for  a time  on  the  phenomenon 
of  “low”  combustion  and  later  on  the  physical  explanation  of  the 
heart  sounds.  In  1830,  he  began  practice  in  Half  Moon  Street; 
and,  at  the  age  of  thirty-four,  he  was  appointed  professor  of  medicine 
at  University  College  and  physician  to  University  College  Hospital 
— filling  the  vacancy  caused  by  the  dismissal  of  the  brilliant  but 
erratic  Elliotson,  whose  championship  of  mesmerism  had  brought 
him  into  conflict  with  the  authorities. 

Williams  himself  was  not  averse  to  combat  and  fought  hard 
against  what  he  considered  the  too  exclusive  atmosphere  of  the 
Royal  College  of  Physicians  and  of  the  Royal  Society,  although  he 
was  himself  a Fellow  of  both  bodies,  and  a Censor  of  the  former, 
to  which  he  delivered  the  Goulstonian  Lectures  in  1841  and  the 
Lumleian  Lectures  in  1862.  But  this  quality,  although  it  may  have 
interfered  with  his  attainment  of  the  highest  honours,  did  not 
affect  his  large  practice,  and  he  became  president  of  the  Harveian, 
the  Westminster  Medical,  the  New  Sydenham,  and  the  Royal 
Medical  and  Chirurgical  Societies,  and  of  the  Pathological  Society 
of  London.  He  was  Physician-Extraordinary  to  Queen  Victoria. 
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Williams  was  one  of  the  principal  founders  of  the  Brompton 
Hospital.  He  contributed  in  1833  to  the  Cyclopaedia  of  Practical 
Medicine  and  in  1840  to  Tweedie’s  Library  of  Medicine,  and  in 
1843  published  his  own  Principles  of  Medicine,  which  remained 
a standard  textbook  for  many  years.  He  numbered  amongst  his 
pupils  at  University  College  such  men  of  future  distinction  as 
Sieveking,  Garrod  and  Graily  Hewitt.  Williams  was  in  his  early 
seventies  when  he  retired  and,  for  the  rest  of  his  life,  he  lived  peace- 
fully at  Cannes,  devoting  himself  to  a study  of  sun-spots  and  a 
criticism  of  the  revised  version  of  the  New  Testament.  He  married 
in  1830  Harriet,  daughter  of  James  Jenkins  of  Chepstow,  and  was 
the  father  of  C.  T.  Williams,  F.R.C.P.  He  died  at  Cannes,  five 
years  after  writing  his  autobiography,  entitled  Memoirs  of  Life 
and  Work. 


Lancet,  1889. 
1889. 

D.N.B.,  lxi,  383. 


BARKER,  THOMAS  ALFRED 

b.  16  Jan.  1808.  d.  19  Oct.  1891. 

M.D.  Edin.,  M.D.  Cantab.,  F.R.C.P.  (1841). 

T.  A.  Barker,  second  son  of  Thomas  Barker  of  Ashford  Hall, 
Derbyshire,  first  studied  medicine  at  Edinburgh  University,  where 
he  graduated  with  the  degree  of  M.D.  in  1829.  In  the  year  following 
he  entered  Downing  College,  Cambridge,  and  in  1835  proceeded 
to  the  Cambridge  M.B.,  having  completed  his  studies  at  St.  Thomas’s 
Hospital  and  in  Paris  and  Dublin.  He  obtained  an  early  appoint- 
ment at  the  Public  Dispensary  in  London,  and  in  1839  was  made 
assistant  physician  to  St.  Thomas’s,  being  promoted  to  full  physician 
after  a year.  Barker  retired  from  the  active  staff  of  the  Hospital 
in  1868,  having  lectured  on  materia  medica  and  therapeutics  and 
on  medicine  and  having  held  the  chair  of  clinical  medicine  since 
1853.  He  was  dean  of  the  Medical  School  from  1849  to  1850 
and  again  from  1858  to  1860.  He  delivered  the  Lumleian  Lectures 
at  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians  in  1860,  1861  and  1869.  A 
member  of  the  committee  of  the  Society  for  the  Promotion  of 
Christian  Knowledge,  he  conducted  a Bible  class  for  young  men 
and  read  to  the  old  men  in  St.  Marylebone  Workhouse.  He  married 
a Miss  Clowes,  daughter  of  the  vicar  of  Knutsford,  Cheshire,  and 
died  in  London. 

Lancet,  1891. 

Parsons,  iii,  164. 

Al.  Cantab.,  i,  153. 
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BUDD,  GEORGE 

b.  23  Feb.  1808.  d.  14  Mar.  1882. 

B.A.,  M.D.  Cantab.,  F.R.C.P.  (1841),  F.R.S. 

Seven  of  the  nine  sons  of  Samuel  Budd,  surgeon  of  North  Tawton 
Devon  entered  the  medical  profession.  Five,  who  included 
George,  were  wranglers  at  Cambridge.  On  taking  his  degree, 
George  Budd  was  elected  a fellow  of  his  College,  Cams,  in  1832. 
He  studied  medicine  in  Paris  and  at  the  Middlesex  Hospital,  where 
he  attracted  attention  by  publishing  an  article  on  the  stethoscope 
in  1837.  In  the  same  year,  he  was  appointed  physician  to  the 
Dreadnought  Seamen’s  Hospital  at  Greenwich;  his  accounts  of 
cholera  among  seamen  became  standard  contributions  to  the 
subject.  In  1840  he  was  made  professor  of  medicine  at  King’s 
College  and  one  of  the  first  two  physicians  to  King’s  College 
Hospital.  He  was  admitted  ad  eundem  at  Oxford  in  1844.  Lucid 
and  original  as  a teacher,  he  gained  a high  reputation  foi  his 
lectures.  At  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians  he  was  a Censor 
and  delivered  the  Goulstonian  Lectures  (1843)  and  Crooman 
Lectures  (1847).  His  principal  works  were  Diseases  of  the  Liver, 
published  in  1845,  and  Diseases  of  the  Stomach,  published  ten 
years  later.  He  was  an  honorary  fellow  of  King’s  College,  London, 
and  Caius  College,  Cambridge.  In  1854  he  married  Louisa  Matilda, 
daughter  of  Thomas  Russell,  M.D.,  of  Toulouse.  He  retired  from 
practice  in  1867  and  settled  in  Barnstaple. 

Med.-Chir.  Trans.,  1883,  lxvi,  8. 

Lyle,  114. 

D.N.B.,  vii,  219. 

Biog.  Hist,  of  Caius  College,  ii,  205. 

Al.  Oxon.,  i,  185. 


HALL,  MARSHALL 
b.  18  Feb.  1790.  d.  11  May  1857. 

M.D.  Edin.,  F.R.S.  Edin.,  F.R.C.P.  (1841),  F.R.S. 

Born  at  Basford  near  Nottingham,  Marshall  Hall  was  the  fourth 
son  of  Robert  Hall,  the  first  cotton  manufacturer  to  use  chlorine 
for  bleaching  on  an  extensive  scale,  and  the  brother  of  Samuel 
Hall,  the  inventor.  His  introduction  to  science  took  place  through 
his  apprenticeship  to  a Newark  chemist  at  the  age  of  fourteen. 
At  Edinburgh  University,  which  he  entered  in  1809,  he  distinguished 
himself  by  becoming  senior  president  of  the  Royal  Medical  Society; 
as  a student,  he  showed  a penetrating  curiosity  in  matters  outside 
his  syllabus — particularly  in  the  laws  governing  chemical  affinities. 
The  Edinburgh  Royal  Infirmary  gave  him  the  coveted  post  of 
resident  house  physician  when  he  qualified  in  1812.  A year  later, 
he  delivered  a course  of  lectures  on  diagnosis,  which  formed  the 
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framework  of  his  publication  on  this  subject  in  1817.  On  leaving 
Edinburgh  in  1814,  he  spent  a year  in  visits  to  Continental  medical 
schools,  including  Paris,  Gottingen  and  Berlin. 

Hall’s  first  experience  of  general  practice  was  at  Bridgwater. 
In  1817,  however,  he  returned  to  his  native  town,  Nottingham. 
There  he  built  up  both  a fine  reputation  and  a large  practice  on 
the  success  resulting  from  his  disapproval  of  general  blood-letting. 
His  conclusions,  set  forth  in  The  Effects  of  Loss  of  Blood  (1824), 
were  influential  in  revolutionising  the  professional  attitude  to 
blood-letting.  In  1825  Hall  was  appointed  physician  to  the 
Nottingham  General  Hospital.  But  in  the  year  following  his 
removal  to  London  brought  another  change  of  scene.  London, 
too,  afforded  him  an  excellent  practice.  But  it  was  in  the  field  of 
research  that  Hall  achieved  world-wide  fame.  Further  papers  on 
blood-letting  and  a work  on  The  Diseases  of  Females  appeared 
before  1830.  In  1832,  observation  of  the  muscular  movements  of 
a dead  newt  led  him  to  a discovery  of  the  first  magnitude — that 
of  reflex  action.  His  expositions  on  this  subject  roused  much 
controversy:  the  Royal  Society  refused  to  publish  two  of  his 
papers  and  no  London  hospital  would  give  him  a physician’s 
appointment.  Indeed,  for  some  years,  he  was  more  highly  regarded 
abroad  than  in  his  own  country,  and  his  books,  which  included 
Principles  and  Practice  of  Medicine  (1837)  and  Practical  Observations 
in  Medicine  (1845-46)  were  widely  translated.  After  his  belated 
election  as  F.R.C.P.,  however,  he  became  Goulstonian  Lecturer 
(1842)  and  Croonian  Lecturer  (1850-52)  and,  from  1842  to  1846, 
lectured  at  St.  Thomas’s  Hospital.  Incessantly  active  and  versatile, 
Hall  devised  a method  of  artificial  respiration,  campaigned  against 
slavery,  the  flogging  of  soldiers  and  open  railway  carriages,  and 
acquired  a knowledge  of  Hebrew.  Though  a stout  fighter  for 
his  views,  he  was  a man  of  great  simplicity  of  character  and  genuine 
humility.  He  married  Charlotte,  daughter  of  Valentine  Green  of 
Normanton-le-Heath,  Leicestershire,  by  whom  he  had  one  son. 
He  died  at  Brighton. 

Lancet,  1857.  D.N.B.,  xxiv,  80. 

Medical  Times  and  Gazette,  1857. 

BARLOW,  GEORGE  HILARO 

b.  2 May  1806.  d.  13  Oct.  1866. 

M.A.,  M.D.  Cantab.,  F.R.C.P.  (1842). 

G.  H.  Barlow,  fourth  son  of  Thomas  William  Barlow,  vicar  of 
Halberton,  Devon,  began  his  career  as  a midshipman  in  the  Royal 
Navy.  But  his  health  compelled  him  to  leave  the  sea  and  he  decided 
to  study  medicine.  He  was  an  undergraduate  at  Trinity  College, 
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Cambridge,  and  proceeded  from  there  to  Edinburgh  and  Guy's 
Hospital.  He  practised  in  Southwark  and,  after  he  had  taken 
his  M D degree,  was  appointed  assistant  physician  and  later,  in 
1843,  full  physician,  to  Guy’s.  His  other  appointments  were  at 
the  Surrey  Dispensary  and  the  Magdalen  Hospital.  At  the  Royal 
College  of  Physicians,  he  was  Goulstonian  Lecturer  in  1844— on 
the  subject  of  children’s  diseases— and  Censor.  Barlow  was  the 
first  editor  of  Guy's  Hospital  Reports  and  the  author  of  a 
Manual  of  the  Practice  of  Medicine  (1856),  which,  although  dis- 
playing considerable  erudition,  was  neither  dogmatic  nor  elementary 
enough  to  be  useful  to  students.  Such  characteristics  were  typical 
of  all  his  work.  He  was,  in  fact,  better  equipped  for  the  role  of 
research  worker  than  that  of  teacher,  as  his  excellent  paper  On  the 
Inductive  Method  of  Scientific  Research  as  applied  to  Medicine 
shows.  For,  as  a lecturer,  too  obscure  for  the  majority  of  students, 
he  was  appreciated  only  by  a small  elite.  And  in  diagnosis  and 
treatment,  his  habit  of  considering  every  possibility  made  for 
hesitation  and  indecision.  Barlow  married  Lydia,  daughter  of 
Stephen  Babington,  in  1839.  He  died  at  Sydenham. 

Lancet,  1866. 

Medical  Times  and  Gazette,  1866. 

Wilks  and  Bettany,  239. 

Al.  Cantab.,  i,  156. 


THOMSON,  ANTHONY  TODD 
b.  7 Jan.  1778.  d.  3 July  1849. 

M.D.  Edin.,  M.R.C.S.,  F.R.C.P.  (1842). 

Anthony  Thomson’s  father,  Alexander  Thomson,  was  a British 
official  in  the  Government  of  Georgia  who  retired,  on  the  foundation 
of  the  American  republic,  to  Edinburgh,  where  his  son  was  educated, 
first  at  the  High  School  and  secondly  at  the  University.  When  he  had 
obtained  the  degree  of  M.D.,  Anthony  Thomson  started  a practice 
in  London,  which  quickly  achieved  success.  His  first  work,  A 
Conspectus  of  the  Pharmacopoeias,  published  in  1810,  passed  through 
numerous  editions  and  was  brought  into  line  with  the  British 
Pharmacopoeia  in  1887.  His  London  Dispensatory  proved  equally 
popular.  In  1812  Thomson  was  instrumental  in  founding  the 
Chelsea  Dispensary.  From  1814  to  1817,  he  was  joint  editor  of 
the  Medical  Depository.  To  him  was  due  some  of  the  credit  for 
the  passing  of  the  Apothecaries  Act  in  1815.  He  took  an  active 
part  in  promoting  the  University  of  London  and,  in  1828,  was 
chosen  as  its  first  professor  of  materia  medica  and  therapeutics. 

His  literary  labours  continued  with  an  edition  of  Bateman’s 
Practical  Synopsis  of  Cutaneous  Diseases  (1829)  and  his  own 
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Elements  of  Materia  Meclica  and  Therapeutics  (1832).  He  was 
appointed  joint  professor  of  medical  jurisprudence  in  1832  and 
was  sole  professor  from  1837  till  his  death.  He  was  also  physician 
to  the  North  London  Hospital.  He  lectured  on  botany  at  the 
Pharmaceutical  Society,  was  an  early  supporter  of  the  Medico- 
Chirurgical  Society  and  promoted  the  foundation  of  the  Pathological 
Society  of  London.  In  his  later  years  Thomson,  a man  of  broad 
intellectual  attainments,  published  two  works  of  general  interest, 
a translation  of  The  Philosophy  of  Magic,  Prodigies  and  Apparent 
Miracles,  by  Salverte,  in  1846,  and  an  edition  of  The  Seasons,  by 
James  Thomson,  in  1847.  He  married,  first,  in  1801  Christina 
Maxwell,  by  whom  he  had  one  son  and  two  daughters.  By  his 
second  wife,  Katherine,  daughter  of  Thomas  Byerley,  whom  he 
married  in  1820,  he  had  three  sons  and  five  daughters.  She  was 
the  author  of  several  historical  memoirs.  Thomson  died  at 
Ealing. 

Lancet,  1849. 

D.N.B.,  lvi,  235;  265  (Life  of  Katherine  Thomson). 


BLAKISTON,  PEYTON 
b.  25  Sept.  1801.  d.  17  Dec.  1878. 

M.A.,  M.D.  Cantab.,  F.R.C.P.  (1843),  F.R.S. 

Peyton  Blakiston,  born  at  Milford  in  Hampshire,  the  seventh 
son  of  a Derbyshire  baronet,  Sir  Matthew  Blakiston,  was  educated 
at  Eton  and  at  Emmanuel  College,  Cambridge,  which  elected  him 
to  a Dixie  fellowship.  In  1824,  he  took  Holy  Orders  and  was  given 
a curacy  in  Warwickshire.  Six  years  later,  he  was  chosen  as 
incumbent  of  Lymington  in  Hampshire  but,  in  1833,  the  threat 
of  consumption  compelled  him  to  place  himself  under  the  care  of 
Louis  in  Paris.  When  it  became  apparent  that  he  might  not  be 
able  to  preach  again,  he  resolved  to  enter  the  medical  profession. 
He  spent  the  next  few  years  in  study  at  Cambridge  and  in  Paris, 
where  he  took  a special  interest  in  cholera  and  diseases  of  the 
chest.  Having  qualified  in  1837,  he  started  to  practise  in 
Birmingham.  His  first  post  was  at  the  General  Dispensary  and 
was  followed  by  the  appointment  of  physician  to  the  Birmingham 
General  Hospital  in  1841.  He  was  a stimulating  lecturei  to  students. 
To  laymen  he  was  known  for  his  lectures  on  chemistry  and  on  the 
stethoscope  at  the  local  Philosophical  Institution.  His  first  publica- 
tion was  concerned  with  the  influenza  epidemic  ot  1837.  In  1848, 
his  Practical  Observations  on  Certain  Diseases  oj  the  Chest,  and  on 
the  Principles  of  Auscultation  revealed  him  as  a leader  in  the  new 
domain  of  study  opened  up  by  Louis  and  Laennec. 

The  state  of  his  health  again  obliged  Blakiston  to  change  his 
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surroundings,  and  in  1848  he  moved  to  St.  Leonards,  where,  until 
his  retirement  in  1871,  he  was  regarded  as  the  town’s  leading 
physician.  In  1865  his  publication  of  Clinical  Observations  on 
Diseases  of  the  Heart  and  Thoracic  Aorta  expounded  the  lessons  of 
thirty  years  of  practice.  In  his  retirement  he  produced  a volume 
of  lectures  on  Modern  Society  in  its  Religious  and  Social  Aspects 
(1877)  and  a collection  of  Clinical  Reminiscences  (1878).  His  wife 
was  Frances,  daughter  of  John  Folliott  Powell  of  Derby.  He 
died  at  Harley  Street,  London. 

1879.  Medical  Times  and  Gazette,  1879. 

Med.-Chir.  Procs.,  1879,  viii,  397. 

Al.  Cantab.,  i,  292. 


FARRE,  ARTHUR 

b.  6 Mar.  1811.  d.  17  Dec.  1887. 

M.D.  Cantab.,  F.R.S.,  F.R.C.P.  (1843),  D.L. 

The  younger  son  of  John  Richard  Farre,  M.D.,  Arthur  Farre 
was  educated  at  Charterhouse  and  studied  medicine  at  Caius 
College,  Cambridge,  and  St.  Bartholomew’s  Hospital.  Having 
taken  his  M.B.  degree  in  1833,  he  lectured  at  St.  Bartholomew’s  on 
comparative  anatomy  from  1836  to  1837  and  on  forensic  medicine 
from  1838  to  1840.  In  1841,  already,  since  the  age  of  twenty-eight, 
a Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society,  he  was  elected  professor  of  obstetric 
medicine  at  King’s  College  and  physician-accoucheur  to  King’s 
College  Hospital,  where  he  remained  till  1863.  Farre  was  a man 
of  wide  abilities.  He  was  a founder,  and  in  1851-52  president,  of 
the  Royal  Microscopical  Society.  He  wrote  a celebrated  article 
on  The  Uterus  and  Its  Appendages  (1858)  for  Todd  and  Bowman’s 
Cyclopaedia  of  Anatomy  and  Physiology.  He  built  up  a fashionable 
practice  and  became  Physician-Extraordinary  to  Queen  Victoria 
and  Physician- Accoucheur  to  the  Princess  of  Wales  and  other 
members  of  the  Royal  family.  He  examined  for  the  Royal  College 
of  Surgeons  for  twenty-four  years,  finally  resigning  in  opposition 
to  proposals  to  admit  to  the  midwifery  examinations  women 
possessing  no  medical  qualifications.  At  the  Royal  College  of 
Physicians  he  held  office  as  a Censor  and  as  Harveian  Orator  (1872). 
To  its  library  he  bequeathed  a valuable  collection  of  more  than 
1,000  rare  obstetrical  and  other  works.  In  private  life  he  was 
devoted  to  music  and  a keen  photographer.  A believer  in  punc- 
tuality, he  was  in  manner  precise  and  formal.  He  died  in  London, 
a widower  without  children.  He  was  the  brother  of  F.  J.  Farre 
F.R.C.P. 

Lancet,  1887. 

B.M.J.,  1887. 

D.N.B.,  xviii,  229. 


Lyle,  116. 

Biog.  Hist,  of  Caius  College,  ii,  199. 
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RIGBY,  EDWARD 

b.  1 Aug.  1804.  cl.  27  Dec.  1860. 

M.D.  Edin.,  F.R.C.P.  (1843). 

Edward  Rigby  was  the  son  of  a prominent  Norwich  physician, 
Edward  Rigby,  by  his  second  wife,  the  daughter  of  William  Palgrave 
of  Great  Yarmouth,  and  was  educated  at  Norwich  Grammar  School. 
After  spending  a year  as  a pupil  at  the  Norwich  and  Norfolk  Hospital, 
he  studied  medicine  at  Edinburgh  University  from  1822  to  1825. 
Having  graduated  as  M.D.,  he  passed  some  months  in  Dublin, 
where  unusual  facilities  for  dissection  were  available.  From  1826 
to  1830,  he  made  a special  study  of  midwifery  at  Berlin  and 
Heidelberg.  In  the  latter  University,  he  was  well  received  by 
Naegele,  whose  work  On  the  Mechanism  of  Parturition  he  translated 
in  1830.  On  his  return,  he  became  a house-pupil  at  the  Westminster 
Lying-In  Hospital;  he  was  later  junior  and  senior  physician  to  this 
institution.  In  1831  he  was  appointed  lecturer  on  midwifery  at 
St.  Thomas’s  and  in  1838  was  given  the  same  post  at  St. 
Bartholomew’s.  He  examined  for  London  University  from  1841 
to  1860.  On  the  foundation  of  the  Obstetrical  Society  in  1859,  he 
was  elected  its  first  president.  Rigby  was,  in  fact,  regarded  as  the 
leading  obstetric  physician  in  London  after  Locock’s  retirement. 
His  reputation  was  enhanced  by  his  writings,  which  included 
Memoranda  for  Young  Practitioners  in  Midwifery,  which,  first  pub- 
lished in  1837,  reached  a fourth  edition  in  1868.  He  was  responsible 
for  the  second  edition  of  Hunter’s  Anatomical  Description  of  the 
Gravid  Uterus  in  1843.  Retiring  and  unostentatious  in  his  manner  of 
living,  he  could  be  firm  and  uncompromising  in  matters  of  principle 
— as  when  he  resigned  rather  than  accede  to  the  refusal  of  the 
authorities  of  the  Westminster  Lying-In  Hospital  to  improve  the 
Hospital’s  ventilation.  He  married,  firstly,  in  1938  Susan,  daughter 
of  John  Taylor,  F.R.S.,  by  whom  he  had  one  daughter,  and,  secondly, 
in  1851  Marianne,  daughter  of  S.  D.  Darbishire  of  Pendyffrin, 
North  Wales,  by  whom  he  had  one  daughter.  He  died  at  Berkeley 
Square,  London. 

Lancet,  1861.  D.N.B.,  xlviii,  301. 

1861. 


STOLTERFORTH,  SIGISMUND 
b.  1796.  d.  19  Sept.  1880. 

M.D.  Edin.,  F.R.C.P.  (1843). 

Sigismund  Stolterforth  graduated  as  M.D.  at  Edinburgh 
University  in  1826.  He  practised  at  Dover  for  more  than  twenty 
years,  holding  the  appointment  of  physician  to  the  Dovei  Dispensary. 
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In  1849  he  retired  to  Westmorland  but  five  years  later  moved  to 
Chester,  where  he  spent  the  remainder  of  his  life. 


Medical  Directories. 


CONOLLY,  JOHN 

b.  27  May  1794.  d.  5 Mar.  1866. 

M.D.  Edin.,  Hon.  D.C.L.  Oxon.,  F.R.C.P.  (1844). 

John  Conolly  was  born  at  Market  Rasen,  Lincolnshire;  his 
father  came  from  Castletown  in  Ireland.  His  first  employment  was 
as  an  ensign  in  the  Cambridgeshire  militia.  After  four  years’ 
service  he  married  and  lived  for  a year  in  France.  However,  the 
need  to  earn  his  living  compelled  him  to  take  up  medicine  and,  after 
a further  four  years’  study,  he  graduated  as  M.D.  at  Edinburgh 
University,  choosing  insanity  as  the  subject  for  his  inaugural 
dissertation.  After  short  periods  of  practice  at  Lewes  and 
Chichester,  he  settled  in  Stratford-on-Avon  for  five  years.  He  took 
a prominent  part  in  municipal  affairs,  being  twice  elected  mayor. 
In  1827  he  started  to  practise  in  London,  obtaining  the  professorship 
of  the  practice  of  medicine  at  University  College  in  the  following 
year.  While  in  London,  he  published  a useful  work,  Indications 
of  Insanity  (1830).  But,  in  spite  of  his  friendship  with  Lord  John 
Russell  and  other  eminent  men,  Conolly  failed  to  make  his  name 
as  a practitioner;  nor  was  he  distinguished  as  a professor. 
Returning  to  the  Midlands  in  1830,  he  spent  the  next  eight  years 
at  Warwick.  In  this  period,  he  was  inspecting  physician  to  the 
county  asylums,  a post  that  he  had  held  while  in  Stratford.  He 
wrote  several  articles  for  the  Cyclopaedia  of  Practical  Medicine, 
and  co-operated  with  Hastings  and  Forbes  in  founding  the  Pro- 
vincial Medical  and  Surgical  Association,  with  which,  as  the  British 
Medical  Association,  he  remained  in  close  and  honoured  connec- 
tion. In  1839,  after  a year  in  Birmingham,  he  was  placed  in 
charge  of  the  Middlesex  Asylum  at  Hanwell. 

His  connection  with  this  institution,  as  resident  physician  till 
1845  and  subsequently  as  visiting  physician  till  1852,  raised  his 
name  to  the  top  rank  of  his  profession  and  made  it  permanent  in 
the  history  of  the  treatment  of  the  insane.  For  Conolly  whole- 
heartedly adopted  the  most  advanced  practice  of  the  day,  the  “ non- 
restraint ” system  originated  by  William  Tuke  and  already  followed 
by  Charlesworth  and  Gardiner  Hill  at  Lincoln.  The  significance 
of  Conolly’s  action  lay  in  the  scale  on  which  he  applied  the  system 
at  Hanwell  and  in  the  sympathetic  attitude  which  he  introduced 
into  the  treatment  of  mental  disorder.  Within  twelve  years  of  his 
abandonment  of  all  mechanical  restraints  at  the  Asylum  in  1839, 
a revolution  had  been  effected  in  the  care  of  the  insane  in  England' 
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To  Hanwell  Conolly  brought  two  qualities,  enthusiasm  and  adminis- 
trative ability  which,  inadequate  as  they  had  proved  to  compensate 
for  his  deficiencies  in  judgment  and  patience  in  other  spheres,  were 
invaluable  in  overcoming  every  difficulty  confronting  his  reforms. 
Thanks  to  his  success,  insanity  came  to  be  studied  as  a disease  and 
not  as  a crime.  Conolly,  in  his  later  years,  established  a large 
consulting  practice  and  managed  a private  asylum  in  the  village  of 
Hanwell.  His  principal  works  were  On  the  Construction  and 
Government  of  Lunatic  Asylums  (1847)  and  The  Treatment  of  the 
Insane  without  Mechanical  Restraints  (1856).  He  gave  the  Croonian 
Lectures,  on  mania,  at  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians  in  1848-49. 
He  married  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Sir  John  Collins,  and  died  at 
Hanwell. 

Lancet,  1866.  Sir  James  Clark,  Memoir,  1869. 

1866.  D.N.B.,  xii,  26. 


CURSHAM,  GEORGE 
b.  1795-6.  d.  23  Sept.  1871. 

M.D.  Paris,  L.S.A.,  F.R.C.P.  (1844). 

George  Cursham  took  the  L.S.A.  diploma  in  1816  and  the  Paris 
M.D.  degree  twelve  years  later.  He  had  a modest  practice  in 
London  and  acted  for  some  years  as  physician  to  the  Brompton 
Hospital,  the  Female  Orphans’  Asylum,  and  insurance  companies, 
and  latterly  as  a provincial  inspector  of  anatomy. 

Lancet,  1871.  Med.-Chir.  Procs.,  1872,  vii,  39. 


FORBES,  SIR  JOHN 
b.  Dec.  1787.  d.  13  Nov.  1861. 

M.D.  Edin.,  Hon.  D.C.L.  Oxon.,  L.R.C.S.  Edin.,  F.R.C.P. 
(1844),  F.R.S. 


Born  at  Cuttlebrae,  Banffshire,  the  fourth  son  of  Alexander 
Forbes,  John  Forbes  was  sent  for  his  schooling  to  Fordyce 
Academy,  where  he  formed  a lifelong  friendship  with  his  fellow 
pupil  Andrew  Clark,  and  to  Aberdeen  Grammar  School.  From 
there’  he  proceeded  to  the  Marischal  College,  and  thence  to 
Edinburgh  University  for  a year.  Having  taken  the  diploma  o 
surgery  in  1807,  he  joined  the  Navy  as  an  assistant  surgeon.  He 
served,  mainly  in  the  North  Sea  and  the  West  !ndies,  until  1816, 
when  he  was  demobilised  on  half-pay.  He  returned  to  Edinbuigh  o 
graduate  in  the  year  following,  and  then  spent  five  years  in  general 
practice  at  Penzance.  In  1822  he  began  to  practise  at  Chtchester 
where  he  made  the  acquaintance  of  another  lifelong  friend,  Jo 
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Conolly.  Although  popular  as  a physician  and  largely  responsible 
for  the  foundation  of  the  local  Infirmary,  his  fame  spread  through 
his  written  works.  In  1821  he  rendered  his  profession  a lasting 
service  by  translating  Laennec’s  Treatise  on  the  Diseases  of  the  Chest; 
and  he  did  much  by  his  own  writings  and  example  to  establish 
auscultation  in  England.  His  next  task,  in  1832—35,  was  the  joint 
editorship,  with  Tweedie  and  Conolly,  of  the  Cyclopaedia  of 
Practical  Medicine. 

He  was  at  this  time  planning  the  publication  of  a journal,  at 
once  more  scientific  and  less  ponderous  than  Johnson’s  Medico- 
Chirurgical  Review.  Thus,  in  January  1836,  there  was  issued 
the  first  number  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Medical  Review,  which 
continued  to  appear  quarterly,  with  Forbes  as  its  editor,  till  October 
1847.  In  1840,  in  order  to  be  conveniently  situated  for  editing 
the  Review,  he  relinquished  his  lucrative  practice  in  Chichester 
and  started  afresh  in  London.  In  spite  of  his  appointment,  through 
Sir  James  Clark’s  influence,  as  Physician  to  the  Queen’s  Household 
in  the  same  year,  he  could  expect  only  pecuniary  loss  as  the  result 
of  this  move.  The  Review  earned  a high  reputation  and  paid  its 
way  for  some  eight  years.  Its  eventual  decline  was  hastened  by 
an  article  written  by  Forbes  himself,  under  the  title  of  Homceo- 
pathy.  Allopathy  and  ‘ Young  Physic  ’ (January  1846),  in  which  he 
appeared  to  countenance  some  of  the  doctrines  of  the  homeopaths, 
although  he  scorned  their  more  extreme  practices.  The  article 
was  beneficial  in  its  ultimate  effects,  in  so  far  as  it  questioned  the 
contemporary  excessive  drugging  of  patients,  but  at  the  time  it 
provoked  severe  censure;  and  the  Lancet,  nearly  sixteen  years 
later,  printed  a scathing  obituary  notice  of  its  author,  in  sharp 
contrast  to  the  eulogies  normally  accorded  to  the  deceased  of  his 
day.  Nevertheless,  official  circles  continued  to  uphold  his  name: 
Oxford  gave  him  an  honorary  degree  for  his  services  to  the  B.M.A. 
in  1852;  and  the  Queen  knighted  him  in  1853.  Abroad  he  was 
an  honoured  member  of  many  learned  and  scientific  societies. 

In  his  later  years  Forbes  investigated  phrenology,  abstinence 
from  alcohol,  clairvoyance  and  mesmerism.  In  his  private  life  he 
was  noted  for  his  extreme  generosity.  In  character  he  was 
courageous,  determined,  outspoken  and  impetuous;  if  he  lacked 
imagination  and  originality,  he  was  lacking,  too,  in  malice  and 
bias. 

Lancet,  1861. 

B.M.J.,  1861. 

Medical  Times  and  Gazette,  1861. 

British  and  Foreign  Med.-Chir.  Review,  1862,  i,  271. 

British  and  Foreign  Med.  Review,  1846,  xxi,  225. 

D.N.B.,  xix,  405. 
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GUY,  WILLIAM  AUGUSTUS 

b.  1810.  d.  10  Sept.  1885. 

M.B.  Cantab.,  F.R.C.P.  (1844),  F.R.S. 

W.  A.  Guy  was  born  at  Chichester,  the  son  of  William  Guy,  and 
was  educated  at  Christ’s  Hospital,  Pembroke  College,  Cambridge, 
and  Guy’s  Hospital.  He  won  the  Fothergillian  medal  of  the 
Medical  Society  of  London  for  an  essay  on  asthma  in  1831.  He 
spent  two  years  at  Heidelberg  and  Paris  before  graduating  as  M.B. 
in  1837.  His  chief  association  was  with  King’s  College,  London, 
where  he  was  professor  of  forensic  medicine  from  1838  to  1872 
and  professor  of  hygiene  from  1869  to  1878.  He  was  appointed 
assistant  physician  to  King’s  College  Hospital  in  1840  and  physician 
with  care  of  outpatients  in  1841,  and  held  the  office  of  dean  of 
the  Medical  School  in  1846  and  again  from  1849  to  1858.  In 
the  latter  capacity  he  ably  assisted  R.  B.  Todd  in  restoring  the 
School’s  reputation.  In  1862  he  was  appointed  an  examiner  by 
London  University. 

Guy’s  main  interests  outside  King’s  College  lay  in  the  field  of 
statistics.  He  was  an  honorary  secretary  of  the  Statistical  Society 
from  1843  to  1868,  editor  of  its  Journal  from  1852  to  1856,  vice- 
president  from  1869  to  1872,  and  finally  president  from  1873  to 
1875.  The  study  of  medical  statistics  made  him  a keen  advocate 
of  sanitary  reform.  He  took  a part  in  founding  the  Health  of 
Towns’  Association  and,  in  1844,  gave  evidence  before  the  Health 
of  Towns’  Commission  on  the  condition  of  printing  offices  and  the 
causes  of  consumption  among  printers.  He  served  on  the  Royal 
Commission  on  the  working  of  the  Penal  Servitude  Acts  in  1878 
and  on  the  Criminal  Lunatic  Commission  in  1879. 

At  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians,  he  was  Censor  and  Harveian 
Orator  (1875).  He  also  delivered  the  Croonian  Lectures  (1860-61) 
and  the  Lumleian  Lectures  (1868).  He  was  vice-president  of  the 
Royal  Society  in  1876-77.  His  Principles  of  Forensic  Medicine, 
first  published  in  1844,  became  a standard  work.  Although 
frequently  consulted  on  medico-legal  cases,  his  distrust  of  juries, 
combined  with  a natural  sensitiveness,  prevented  him  from 
appearing  publicly  in  court. 

Lancet,  1885.  1885. 

Lyle,  121.  Al.  Cantab.,  iii,  179. 

D.N.B.,  xxiii,  392. 

HUGHES,  HENRY  MARSHALL 

b.  1805.  d.  21  Oct.  1858. 

M.D.  Glasg.,  M.R.C.S.,  L.S.A.,  F.R.C.P.  (1844). 

In  his  youth,  H.  M.  Hughes,  third  son  of  Edward  Hughes  of 
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Ashford,  was  articled  to  a general  practitioner  in  Maidstone  before 
entering  Guy’s  Hospital  as  a student  in  1827.  Having  qualified 
in  1829,  he  studied  for  the  degree  of  M.D.  at  Glasgow.  He 
returned  to  London  in  1832  and  started  to  practise  in  the  Borough. 
From  1836  to  1843  he  was  physician  to  the  Surrey  Dispensary. 
In  1840  he  was  made  assistant  physician,  and  in  1854  full  physician, 
to  Guy’s  Hospital.  He  was  a Censor  of  the  Royal  College  of 
Physicians.  Hughes  was  an  authority  on  diseases  of  the  lung  and 
heart  and  wrote  a handbook  entitled  Clinical  Introduction  to  the 
Practice  of  Auscultation  (1845),  which  was  regarded  as  useful  at  the 
time,  although  superseded  before  long.  He  contributed  many  papers, 
chiefly  on  thoracic  disease,  to  medical  journals,  As  a teacher,  he 
was  enthusiastic  and  persevering.  Chronic  eczema,  however,  made 
him  irritable,  fussy  and  excitable.  In  dress  he  was  an  eccentric, 
wearing  a fight  tie  and  dress  coat  over  short  lavender-coloured 
trousers,  white  stockings  and  white  shoes.  He  was  unmarried. 

Lancet,  1858.  Wilks  and  Bettany,  242. 


RAMSBOTHAM,  FRANCIS  HENRY 

b.  9 Dec.  1801.  d.  7 July  1868. 

M.D.  Edin.,  F.R.C.P.  (1844). 

F.  H.  Ramsbotham  was  born  at  Richmond,  the  son  of  John 
Ramsbotham,  M.D.,  lecturer  on  obstetric  medicine  at  the  London 
Hospital.  He  was  educated  at  St.  Paul’s  School  and  apprenticed 
to  a druggist  in  Cheapside.  In  1818  he  entered  the  London  Hospital 
as  a pupil  but  in  the  next  year  transferred  his  studies  to  Edinburgh. 
Having  graduated  in  1822,  he  joined  his  father  in  practice  and 
assisted  him  in  his  lectures.  In  1825  the  Royal  Maternity  Charity, 
the  Tower  Hamlets  Dispensary  and  the  Eastern  Dispensary 
appointed  him  as  their  physician.  He  set  up  practice  on  his  own 
account  in  1826  and  achieved  great  success  as  an  obstetrician,  which 
declined,  however,  in  his  later  years  owing  to  his  opposition  to  the 
use  of  chloroform  in  childbirth.  From  1854  to  1863  he  was 
obstetric  physician,  as  well  as  lecturer  on  obstetric  and  forensic 
medicine,  at  the  London  Hospital.  As  a teacher  he  was  assiduous 
if  dogmatic.  Ramsbotham  acted  as  first  secretary  of  the  Obstetrical 
Society  of  London  and,  at  various  dates,  filled  the  offices  of  president 
of  the  Harveian  and  Hunterian  Societies  and  of  vice-president  of  the 
Pathological  Society.  His  book,  first  published  in  1844,  on  the 
Principles  and  Practice  of  Obstetric  Medicine  and  Surgery , was 
highly  esteemed  in  its  day.  He  married  Mary,  daughter  of  Henry 
Lindsay  of  Perth,  and  had  two  sons.  He  died  at  Perth. 

Ln1C/i'  '868‘  London  Hospital  Gazette,  1917-19,  xxii,  221. 

1868.  D.N.B.,  xlvii,  265. 
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REES,  GEORGE  OWEN 

b.  Nov.  1813.  d.  27  May  1889. 

M.D.  Glasg.,  F.R.S.,  F.R.C.P.  (1844). 

Owen  Rees  was  born  at  Smyrna,  the  son  of  Josiah  Rees,  a Welsh 
Levantine  merchant  married  to  an  Italian.  He  was  educated  in 
Clapham,  before  entering  Guy’s  Hospital  in  1829  to  study  medicine. 
From  there  he  went  on  to  Paris  and  Glasgow,  where  he  took  the 
degree  of  M.D.  in  1837.  He  then  returned  to  London,  to  settle 
into  a practice  which  soon  became  fashionable.  But  he  was 
nevertheless  a scientist  in  his  attitude  towards  his  profession.  He 
was  one  of  the  earliest  doctors  in  England  to  make  a serious  study 
of  the  chemistry  of  the  urine,  and,  for  this  and  his  original  work 
on  the  nature  and  shape  of  blood-corpuscles,  encouraged  by  his 
friend  Roget,  he  received  the  Fellowship  of  the  Royal  Society. 
In  1842  he  was  appointed  physician  to  the  Northern  Dispensary 
and  in  1843  assistant  physician  to  Guy’s  Hospital,  where  he  remained 
for  thirty-three  years,  becoming  physician  in  1856  and  lecturing 
on  the  practice  of  medicine  from  1856  to  1873.  To  another  friend, 
Benjamin  Brodie,  he  owed  a further  appointment — that  of  medical 
officer  to  Pentonville  Prison,  the  first  of  its  kind  ever  made  there. 
In  later  life  he  was  consulting  physician  to  Queen  Charlotte’s 
Lying-In  Hospital  and  Physician-Extraordinary  to  the  Queen. 
He  was  a distinguished  Fellow  of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians, 
being  Goulstonian  Lecturer  (1845),  Croonian  Lecturer  (1856-57) 
and  Harveian  Orator  (1869),  as  well  as  Senior  Censor.  He  was  the 
the  first  Lettsomian  Lecturer  at  the  Medical  Society  of  London 
in  1850. 

Rees,  who  never  married,  was  a good  linguist  and  a witty  after- 
dinner  speaker.  He  affected  a horror  for  the  mean  environment 
of  his  hospital  patients  and  an  extreme  sensitiveness  to  the 
unpleasant  smells  of  the  post-mortem  room.  The  susceptibility 
of  his  slight  frame  to  cold  made  him  refuse  to  lecture  unless  the 
room  was  agreeably  warm,  and,  riding  in  his  carriage,  he  would 
be  lost  to  view  sunk  in  a fur-lined  coat  in  one  corner.  He  died 
at  Watford. 

Lancet,  1889.  1889.  D.N.B.,  xlvii,  399. 

Wilks  and  Bettany,  251. 

REYNOLDS,  THOMAS  FORBES 

b.  8 Apr.  1799.  d.  30  Aug.  1865. 

M.D.  Cantab.,  F.R.C.P.  (1844). 

Reynolds  was  an  undergraduate  at  Sidney  Sussex  College, 
Cambridge,  and  took  the  M.B.  degree  in  1836  and  the  M.D.  in  1841. 
Little  is  known  of  his  career,  except  that  he  published  a translation 
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of  Aretaeus  On  the  Causes  and  Signs  of  Acute  and  Chronic  Disease 
in  1837  and  resided  at  Cheltenham  in  his  later  years. 

T.  H.  A.  Chaplin,  List  of  Cambridge  Medical  Graduates,  (MS). 


BIRD,  GOLDING 

b.  9 Dec.  1814.  d.  27  Oct.  1854. 

M.A.,  M.D.  St.  And.,  M.R.C.S.,  L.S.A.,  F.R.C.P.  (1845),  F.R.S. 

Born  at  Downham  Market  in  Norfolk,  Golding  Bird,  who  was 
an  Inland  Revenue  official’s  son,  showed  an  uncommon  interest 
in  chemistry  and  botany  as  a boy,  and  even  acted  as  unofficial 
instructor  to  his  schoolfellows  in  these  subjects.  In  1829  he  was 
apprenticed  to  a London  apothecary  and  in  1832  entered  Guy’s 
Hospital  to  study  medicine.  He  was  a brilliant  student,  winning 
numerous  prizes,  including  the  Apothecaries’  Company’s  medal  for 
botany,  and  attracted  the  attention  of  Addison  and  also  of  Astley 
Cooper,  who  enlisted  his  assistance  for  the  chemical  section  of 
his  work  on  Diseases  of  the  Breast.  Having  qualified  in  1835, 
he  became  lecturer  on  natural  philosophy  at  Guy’s  Hospital  in 
1836  and,  in  1838,  physician  to  the  Finsbury  Dispensary  and 
lecturer  on  the  theory  and  practice  of  medicine  at  the  Aldersgate 
Street  Medical  School.  Five  years  later  he  was  made  assistant 
physician  at  Guy’s  Hospital  and  joint  lecturer  on  materia  medica. 

Golding  Bird’s  work  on  Urinary  Deposits , printed  in  five  editions 
between  1844  and  1857,  strongly  influenced  the  development  of 
medical  chemistry  in  England,  and  his  Lectures  on  Electricity  and 
Galvanism  in  their  Physiological  and  Therapeutical  Relations  (1849) 
likewise  brought  into  prominence  a subject  of  future  significance. 
He  was  Lecturer  on  Materia  Medica  at  the  Royal  College  of 
Physicians  in  the  years  1847-49,  and  acquired  a very  large  consulting 
practice.  His  lectures  suffered,  if  anything,  from  an  excessive 
speed  of  delivery.  However,  his  swiftness  of  comprehension, 
which  was  responsible  for  this  fault,  enhanced  his  skill  as  a 
physician.  He  married  in  1842  and  became  the  father  of  five 
children  before  his  early  death  at  Tunbridge  Wells. 

Lancet,  1854. 

Guy's  Hospital  Reports,  1926,  lxxvi,  1. 

Medical  Times  and  Gazette,  1854. 

Wilks  and  Bettany,  245. 

D.N.B.,  v,  74. 

BLACK,  PATRICK 

b.  1813.  d.  12  Oct.  1879.  ^ 

M.A.,  D.M.  Oxon.,  F.R.C.P.  (1845). 

Patrick  Black,  second  son  of  Lieut.-Colonel  Patrick  Black,  Bengal 
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Cavalry,  of  Aberdeen,  was  a descendant  of  Sir  Patrick  Dun 
President  of  the  Irish  College  of  Physicians.  After  leaving  Eton* 
he  spent  a few  months  in  studying  medicine  at  Paris  before  going 
up  to  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  in  1831.  His  hospital  training  took 
place  at  St.  Bartholomew’s,  where  he  became  assistant  physician 
in  1842,  warden  of  the  College  and  first  administrator  of  chloroform 
“ lecturer  on  medical  jurisprudence  (1855)  and  medicine 

(1861),  and  full  physician  in  1860.  He  was  also,  at  various  dates, 
physician  to  the  Seamen’s  Hospital  and  to  Christ’s  Hospital,  a 
director  of  the  Clerical,  Medical  and  General  Life  Assurance 
Society,  and  examiner  to  Oxford  University.  At  the  Royal  College 
of  Physicians,  he  was  Censor  and  Croonian  Lecturer  (1855)  and 
in  1 867  revised  the  Latin  part  of  the  Nomenclature  of  Diseases.  His 
principal  publications  were  a treatise  on  Chloroform  (1855)  and 
papers  on  respiration,  scurvy  and  the  spleen  in  1876.  As  a lecturer, 
Black  was  pedestrian  and  orthodox.  As  a physician,  he  was 
tolerantly  sceptical,  with  an  extreme  distrust  of  drugs.  He  was  a 
highly  competent  anaesthetist.  He  married  in  1843  the  daughter 
of  William  Mark,  LI.M.  Consul  at  Malaga,  by  whom  he  had  several 
children. 

Lancet,  1879. 

St.  Bart's  Hospital  Reports,  1879,  xv,  p.  xxix.  D.N.B.,  v,  112. 

Moore,  ii,  566.  Al.  Oxon.,  i,  116. 


JENKS,  GEORGE  SAMUEL 
b.  1790.  d.  7 Feb.  1882. 

M.D.  Edin.,  F.R.C.P.  (1845). 

George  Jenks  began  his  career  in  the  army.  He  served  from 
1812  to  1818  as  hospital  mate  and  assistant  surgeon  to  the  10th 
Dragoons  and  to  the  18th  Hussars,  and  saw  action  in  the  Peninsula, 
at  Toulouse  and  at  Waterloo.  After  retiring  on  half-pay,  he  took 
the  Edinburgh  M.D.  degree  in  1821  and  practised  in  Rome  for  a 
time  before  settling  in  Brighton  for  the  remainder  of  his  career. 
He  was  physician  to  the  Sussex  County  Hospital,  the  Infirmary  for 
Diseases  of  the  Eye,  the  Institute  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  and  to 
St.  Mary’s  Hospital,  Brighton,  and  was  the  author  of  medical 
reports  on  Brighton.  He  retired  to  Bath  in  1860,  and  died  there. 
B.M.J.,  1882.  Roll  of  Army  Medical  Service,  3469. 


JONES,  HENRY  BENCE 
-b.  31  Dec.  1813.  d.  20  Apr.  1873. 

M.A.,  M.D.  Cantab.,  Hon.  D.C.L.  Oxon.,  F.R.C.P.  (1845), 
F.R.S. 

Bence  Jones  was  born  at  Thorington  Hall,  Suffolk,  the  son  of 
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Lieut.-Colonel  William  Jones,  5th  Dragoon  Guards,  of  Lisselan 
Cork,  and  his  wife  Matilda,  daughter  of  Bence  Bence,  rector  of 
Beccles.  He  was  sent  to  Harrow  and  Trinity  College,  Cambridge, 
for  his  education.  He  distinguished  himself  at  games  and  was 
a member  of  his  College  eight.  In  1836  he  entered  St.  George’s 
Hospital,  first  as  apprentice  to  an  apothecary  and  then  as  a medical 
student.  He  took  full  advantage  of  Hope’s  teaching  on  the 
stethoscope  and  attended  Faraday’s  lectures  at  the  Royal  Institution. 
In  1839  he  enrolled  as  a pupil  in  Graham’s  laboratory  at  University 
College,  and  in  1841  spent  several  months  under  Liebig  at  Giessen. 
He  started  to  practise  in  London  in  the  next  year,  and  in  1845 
St.  George’s  gave  him  his  first  hospital  appointment,  that  of  assistant 
physician,  which  was  combined  with  the  lectureship  in  medical 
jurisprudence.  A year  later  he  was  promoted  to  tull  physician, 
he  stayed  on  the  active  staff  until  a weak  heart  necessitated  his 
resignation  in  1862.  His  success  as  a physician  was  due  largely 
to  his  achievements  as  a chemist,  and  these  were  revealed  to  the 
world  by  numerous  writings.  His  lectures  on  Animal  Chemistry 
in  its  Application  to  Stomach  and  Renal  Diseases , published  in 
1850,  established  him  as  an  authority  on  these  diseases.  Among 
his  other  leading  works  were  Gravel,  Calculus  and  Gout  (1842), 
The  Chemistry  of  Urine  (1857),  Lectures  on  the  Application  of 
Chemistry  and  Mechanics  to  Pathology  and  Therapeutics  (1867) 
and  a biography  of  Faraday  (1870).  To  Bence  Jones  pathological 
medicine  owed  much,  particularly  in  the  study  of  the  urine,  diabetes 
and  kidney  diseases,  and  in  the  use  of  the  microscope.  The 
“ Bence-Jones  protein  ”,  which  he  discovered  in  a patient  with 
myelomatosis  in  1848,  made  his  name  familiar  to  succeeding 
generations  of  doctors. 

His  activities  were  not  confined  to  the  strictly  professional  sphere. 
He  was  secretary  of  the  Royal  Society  and  honorary  secretary  of  the 
Royal  Institution.  He  was  Censor  at  the  Royal  College  of 
Physicians  and  delivered  the  Goulstonian  (1846),  Materia  Medica 
(1850,  1854-55)  and  Croonian  (1868)  Lectures.  He  was  an  early 
supporter  of  the  projects  for  the  College  of  Chemistry  and  the 
Hospital  for  Sick  Children.  He  served  on  the  Royal  Commission 
appointed  to  investigate  the  cattle  plague  of  1865.  Among  his 
friends  were  numbered  Kiihne,  Hoffmann,  Faraday,  Tyndall, 
Helmholtz,  Huxley,  Darwin,  and  Florence  Nightingale.  Bence 
Jones,  however,  was  not  immune  from  hostile  criticism.  Strong- 
willed,  sensitive  and  impetuous,  he  was  unwilling  to  admit  his  own 
errors  and  resentful  of  rival  opinions.  His  virtues  lay  in  his  energy 
and  enthusiasm,  his  merit  in  his  ambition  to  give  medicine  a truly 
scientific  foundation.  He  married  in  1842  his  cousin,  Lady  Millicent 
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Acheson,  daughter  of  the  second  Earl  of  Gosford,  by  whom  he 
had  four  daughters  and  three  sons.  He  died  at  Brook  Street, 
London. 

Lancet,  1873. 

Medical  Times  and  Gazette,  1873.  Al.  Cantab.,  iii,  559. 

Autobiography  (privately  printed),  1929.  D.N.B.,  xxx,  110. 

LATHAM,  ROBERT  GORDON 

b.  24  Mar.  1812.  d.  9 Mar.  1888. 

B.A.,  M.D.  Cantab.,  L.S.A.,  F.R.C.P.  (1845),  F.R.S. 

Robert  Latham,  first  son  of  Thomas  Latham,  vicar  of 
Billingborough,  Lincolnshire,  was  educated  at  Eton  and  King’s 
College,  Cambridge.  After  graduating  in  arts  in  1832,  he  travelled 
abroad,  chiefly  in  Scandinavia,  and,  as  a result,  translated  Bishop 
Tegner’s  Frithiof's  Saga  (1838)  and  wrote  a book  on  Norway  and 
the  Norwegians  (1840).  He  became,  in  1839,  professor  of  English 
language  and  literature  at  University  College,  London.  He  also 
took  up  the  study  of  medicine  and  in  1842,  having  qualified,  was 
made  physician  to  St.  George’s  and  St.  James’s  Dispensary.  Three 
years  later,  he  was  appointed  lecturer  on  materia  medica  and  forensic 
medicine  at  the  Middlesex  Hospital,  and  in  the  next  year  assistant 
physician.  Concurrently,  he  was  at  work  on  his  book,  The  English 
Language  (1841),  which  went  into  four  editions,  and  in  1849  he 
resigned  his  appointments  and  abandoned  medicine  for  literature, 
philology  and  ethnology.  His  Handbook  of  the  English  Language 
(1851)  passed  into  several  editions  and  his  edition  of  Johnson’s 
Dictionary  (1866-70)  was  equally  well-known.  The  intellectual 
brilliance  and  encyclopaedic  knowledge  displayed  in  his  works 
more  than  compensated  for  his  obscurities  of  style  and  occasional 
inaccuracies.  Latham  died  at  Putney,  where  he  had  made  the 
acquaintance  of  Gordon  Hake  and  Theodore  Watts-Dunton. 
The  former  recorded  amusingly  a meeting  between  Latham  and 
George  Borrow. 

B.M.J.,  1888. 

D.N.B.,  xxxii,  168. 

Hale  Bellot,  114. 

PEREIRA,  JONATHAN 

b.  22  May  1804.  d.  20  Jan.  1853. 

M.D.  Erlangen,  M.R.C.S.,  L.S.A.,  F.R.C.P.  (1845),  F.R.S. 

Jonathan  Pereira  was  born  in  Shoreditch.  His  father,  Daniel 
Lopes  Pereira,  a Lloyd’s  underwriter  of  Portuguese-Jewish 
extraction,  sent  him  to  a small  “ classical  academy  ” in  Finsbury 
and  then  articled  him,  at  the  age  of  fifteen,  to  a surgeon  practising 
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in  the  neighbourhood.  In  1821  the  young  Pereira  enrolled  as  a 
pupil  at  the  Aldersgate  Street  Dispensary  and  in  1822  at  St. 
Bartholomew’s  Hospital.  A year  later,  still  before  his  nineteenth 
birthday,  he  qualified  and  obtained  the  post  of  apothecary  at  the 
Dispensary.  In  1824  he  published  his  Selecta  e Prescripts, 
which  was  to  reach  an  eighteenth  edition  in  1890.  In  1826  he 
was  appointed  lecturer  on  chemistry  at  the  Dispensary  and,  in 
1828,  lecturer  on  materia  medica. 

In  1832,  on  marrying,  Pereira  resigned  from  the  Dispensary  and 
settled  in  practice  in  Aldersgate  Street.  Within  a few  months, 
however,  he  accepted  the  chair  of  materia  medica  at  the  new  Medical 
School  which  had  replaced  the  Dispensary,  and  his  classes  soon 
reached  such  proportions  that  a new  lecture  theatre  was  required. 
In  1833  the  London  Hospital  appointed  him  lecturer  on  chemistry. 
His  lectures  on  materia  medica  at  both  institutions  were  printed  in 
the  London  Medical  Gazette  between  1835  and  1837.  These,  and 
his  prolonged  and  comprehensive  researches  on  the  subject,  were 
embodied  in  his  magnum  opus,  Elements  of  Materia  Medica,  first 
published  in  1839-40,  which  appeared  in  four  subsequent  editions 
in  England — the  last  was  in  1872 — and  many  editions  abroad. 
In  1-841  he  was  appointed  assistant  physician  to  the  London  Hospital 
and,  in  1843,  professor  of  materia  medica  to  the  Pharmaceutical 
Society,  and  examiner  on  this  subject  to  London  University.  He 
was  Materia  Medica  Lecturer  in  1851  at  the  Royal  College  of 
Physicians.  Pereira  deserves  lasting  credit  for  placing  the  know- 
ledge and  use  of  drugs,  which  had  been  chaotic  and  empirical,  on 
an  organised  and  scientific  basis.  He  was  a good-humoured, 
portly  and  dignified  figure.  A believer  in  the  cause  of  popular 
education,  he  helped  to  found  the  City  of  London  Library  and 
Scientific  Institution.  He  married  Louisa  Ann  Lucas  in  1832; 
they  had  no  children. 

Lancet,  1853.  Medical  Times  and  Gazette,  1853. 

London  Hospital  Gazette,  1917-19,  xxii,  137. 

Morris,  258. 

D.N.B.,  xlv,  1. 

PITMAN,  SIR  HENRY  ALFRED 

b.  1 July  1808.  d.  6 Nov.  1908. 

B A.,  M.D.  Cantab.,  F.R.C.P.  (1845). 

Henry  Pitman  was  born  in  London,  the  son  of  Thomas  Dix 
Pitman,  solicitor,  by  his  wife  Ann  Simmons.  He  was  educated  at 
private  schools  at  Tooting  and  Ealing  and  with  a tutor  at  Ware 
before  he  entered  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  in  1827.  Graduating 
in  arts  in  1832,  he  spent  a year  in  Continental  travel  with  a college 
friend  and  then,  after  a brief  period  in  a solicitor’s  office,  decided 
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to  take  up  medicine.  After  a further  year’s  study  at  Cambridge, 
he  became  a student  at  St.  George’s  Hospital  and  King’s  College! 
London,  graduating  as  M.B.  in  1835.  In  1842  he  spent  nine  months 
as  the  Duke  of  Grafton’s  private  physician,  and  in  1846  he  was 
elected  assistant  physician  to  St.  George’s  Hospital  and  lecturer  on 
materia  medica.  In  1857  he  became  full  physician  and  lecturer 
on  medicine  and  in  1866  the  first  consulting  physician  to  the 
Hospital. 

It  was  probably,  however,  by  his  work  for  the  Royal  College  of 
Physicians  that  Pitman  was  best  known  to  his  professional 
colleagues.  Having  already  served  as  Censor,  he  began,  in  1858, 
a long  tenure  of  office  as  Registrar.  He  was  responsible  for 
administering  the  provisions  of  the  new  Medical  Act  affecting  the 
College.  In  1869  the  first  edition  of  the  Nomenclature  of  Diseases 
was  produced,  and  the  new  Diploma  of  Public  Health  owed  its 
institution  chiefly  to  his  efforts.  During  his  registrarship,  the 
Bradshaw  and  Milroy  Lectures  were  established  and  the  Baly 
Medal  and  Murchison  Scholarship  came  into  being.  It  was  Henry 
Pitman  who  was  the  chief  instrument  in  bringing  about  the  Conjoint 
Board  examination;  he  received  the  honour  of  knighthood  in 
1883  in  recognition  of  this  achievement.  In  1876  he  was  appointed 
as  the  College  representative  on  the  General  Medical  Council, 
to  which  he  subsequently  became  treasurer.  On  retiring  in  1889, 
he  was  given  the  title  of  Emeritus  Registrar  of  the  College.  On  his 
hundredth  birthday  he  received  a telegram  of  congratulation 
and  good  wishes  from  the  King.  A few  months  later  he  died, 
the  oldest  member  of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians.  His  wife, 
Frances,  daughter  of  Thomas  Wildman  of  Eastbourne,  whom  he 
had  married  in  1852,  and  by  whom  he  had  three  sons  and  four 
daughters,  survived  him  by  two  years.  Pitman  had  been  born  a 
year  before  the  birth  of  Darwin  and  had  known  thirteen  successive 
Presidents  of  the  College.  He  had  lived  to  see  introduced  into  the 
practice  of  medicine  the  stethoscope,  the  microscope,  the  clinical 
thermometer,  and  the  routine  testing  of  urine  and  blood.  He  was 
a modest  man,  a great  administrator,  and  one  to  whom  medicine, 
on  the  educational  side,  and  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians  in 
particular,  owed  a deep  debt. 

Lancet,  1908.  1908.  D.N.B.,  2nd  Suppl.,  iii,  118. 

THOMPSON,  SETH 

d.  8 May  1861. 

M.D.  Edin.,  F.R.C.P.  (1845). 

Seth  Thompson,  who  graduated  at  Edinburgh  in  1829,  practised 
in  London.  He  acted  as  physician  to  the  Marylebone  Dispensary 
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early  in  his  career,  but  his  main  allegiance  was  to  the  Middlesex 
Hospital,  which  elected  him  assistant  physician  in  1843,  lecturer 
on  pathology  and  morbid  anatomy  in  1845,  and  full  physician  in 
1849.  He  resigned  this  last  appointment  in  1858.  Thompson 
was  a Censor  of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians. 

H.  C.  Thompson,  Middlesex  Hospital  Medical  School,  1935,  37. 


BALY,  WILLIAM 
b.  1814.  d.  28  Jan.  1861. 

M.D.  Berlin,  M.R.C.S.,  F.R.C.P.  (1846),  F.R.S. 

As  a boy,  William  Baly  attended  the  Grammar  School  at  his  native 
King’s  Lynn.  University  College  and  St.  Bartholomew’s  Hospital 
provided  his  early  medical  training  and,  after  qualifying  in  1834,  he 
completed  his  studies  at  Paris,  Heidelberg  and  Berlin,  taking  the  Berlin 
degree  of  M.D.  in  1836.  His  next  step  was  to  establish  himself  in 
practice  in  London.  His  first  accomplishment  to  attract  attention 
was  his  translation  of  Muller’s  Elements  of  Physiology  (1838-42), 
which  took  the  place  of  Bostock’s  work  until  itself  replaced  by  Paget 
and  Kirkes’  handbook  in  1848.  In  1841  Baly  became  physician  to 
the  Millbank  Penitentiary,  having  reported,  in  the  previous  year, 
on  the  condition  of  the  prison.  This  post  provided  material  for  his 
paper  on  the  Diseases  of  Prisons  in  1845,  his  Goulstonian  Lectures 
on  Dysentery  in  1847  and  his  Report  on  Epidemic  Cholera  for  the 
Royal  College  of  Physicians  in  1854,  and  he  came  to  be  regarded 
by  the  Government  as  one  of  its  leading  advisers  on  prison  hygiene. 
He  returned  to  St.  Bartholomew’s  as  lecturer  on  forensic  medicine 
in  1841.  Thirteen  years  later  he  was  made  assistant  physician  and 
in  1855  relinquished  his  lectureship  on  becoming  joint  lecturer  on 
medicine.  In  1859  he  was  honoured  by  the  appointment  of 
Physician-Extraordinary  to  the  Queen,  and  later  he  was  nominated 
to  the  General  Medical  Council  as  a Crown  Representative.  Baly, 
popular  but  modest,  seemed  destined  for  high  rank  in  his  profession 
when  he  was  killed  in  a railway  accident  in  1861.  The  Royal 
College  of  Physicians,  where  he  filled  the  office  of  Censor  in  1858-59, 
instituted  a Gold  Medal,  awarded  biennially  in  his  name,  for 
distinction  in  physiology. 

Lancet,  1861.  Moore,  ii,  556.  D.N.B.,  iii,  99. 

BENNETT,  SIR  JAMES  RISDON 
b.  29  Sept.  1809.  d.  12  Dec.  1891. 

M.D.  Edin.,  F.R.C.P.  (1846),  F.R.S. 

James  Bennett  was  born  at  Romsey,  the  eldest  son  of  Rev.  James 
Bennett,  D.D.,  a well-known  nonconformist  minister.  After 
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attending  Rotherham  College,  Yorkshire,  as  a boy,  he  began  his 
medical  studies  as  the  pupil  of  a general  practitioner  in  Sheffield. 
Between  1830  and  1833,  he  studied  at  Paris  and  Edinburgh, 
graduating  at  the  latter  University.  The  next  four  years  he  spent 
mainly  abroad  with  Lord  Beverley  and  Lord  Aberdeen.  He 
returned  to  England  in  1837  to  become  physician  to  the  Aldersgate 
Street  Dispensary  in  London  and  lecturer  on  medicine  at  Charing 
Cross  Hospital.  In  1843  he  was  appointed  assistant  physician, 
and  in  1849  physician,  to  St.  Thomas’s,  and  in  1848  physician  to 
the  newly-established  City  of  London  Hospital  for  Diseases  of 
the  Chest. 

Although  he  was  a chest  physician  of  ability,  it  was  in  the  affairs 
of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians  that  Bennett  made  his  mark. 
Croonian  Lecturer  in  1863  and  Lumleian  Lecturer  of  1870,  he 
became  a Censor  and  finally  President,  holding  this  office  from 
1876  until  1881.  He  owed  his  position,  not  to  any  strong  initiative 
or  originality  of  mind,  but  to  a strength  of  purpose  amounting 
sometimes  to  obstinacy,  to  his  practical  ability,  and  his  stern  religious 
conviction,  which  earned  the  respect  of  his  fellows.  He  married 
in  1841  Ellen  Selfe,  daughter  of  Rev.  Henry  Page  of  Rose  Hill, 
Worcester,  by  whom  he  had  nine  children. 

Lancet,  1892.  D.N.B.,  1st  Suppl.,  i,  168. 

1891.  Parsons,  iii,  167. 

KINGSTON,  PETER  NUGENT 

b.  1805.  d.  11  Nov.  1882. 

M.D.  Edin.,  F.R.C.P.  (1847). 

Peter  Kingston  graduated  as  M.D.  at  Edinburgh  University  in 
1831.  He  practised  in  London  and  was  made  physician  to  the 
Westminster  Hospital  in  1843  and  consulting  physician  in  1855. 
He  was  also  physician  to  the  St.  George’s  and  St.  James’s  Dispensary. 
He  retired  to  Warwickshire. 

Medical  Directories. 

LEESON,  HENRY  BEAUMONT 

b.  1803.  d.  8 Nov.  1872. 

M.A.  Cantab.,  D.M.  Oxon.,  F.R.C.P.  (1847),  F.R.S. 

Henry  Leeson’s  father,  Robert  Leeson,  was  an  attorney  at 
Nottingham.  Leeson  himself  went  to  school  at  King  s Cliffe, 
Northamptonshire,  Hammersmith,  and  Repton.  From  1822  to 
1826,  the  year  of  his  B.A.  degree,  he  was  a scholar  of  Caius  College, 
Cambridge.  It  is  not  known  what  occupation  he  pursued  in  the 
nine  years  following  his  graduation  as  M.A.  in  1829.  However, 
in  1838,  he  was  incorporated  at  Trinity  College,  Oxford,  and,  two 
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years  afterwards,  proceeded  to  the  Oxford  degrees  of  B.M  and 
D.M.  He  practised  in  Greenwich  subsequently  and  served  as 
assistant  physician  (1840-45)  and  physician  (1845-52)  on  the  staff 
of  St.  Thomas’s  Hospital,  where  he  also  taught  chemistry  and 
forensic  medicine,  being  dean  of  the  Medical  School  in  his  last 
two  years  there  (1851-52).  He  was  made  an  F.R.S.  in  1849. 
He  retired  from  London  to  the  Isle  of  Wight  in  1854.  Leeson 
married  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Robert  Sutton,  in  1827.  He  died 
at  Ventnor. 

Biog.  Hist,  of  Cains  College,  ii,  185. 

Al.  Oxon.,  iii,  833. 

Parsons,  iii,  126. 


TAYLOR,  JOHN 

b.  1810-11.  d.  28  June  1852. 

M.D.  Lond.,  F.R.C.P.  (1847). 

John  Taylor  graduated  as  M.D.  in  1839  and  became  professor 
of  clinical  medicine  at  University  College,  London,  and  physician 
to  University  College  Hospital  in  1841,  and  a fellow  of  University 
College  in  1842.  In  1846  he  moved  to  Huddersfield  and  joined 
the  staff  of  the  Huddersfield  Infirmary  as  physician.  He  was  the 
author  of  several  articles  on  pericarditis. 

Lancet,  1852. 

Gentleman's  Magazine,  1852,  ii,  213. 

Hale  Bellot,  214. 


BIRKETT,  EDMUND  LLOYD 

b.  9 Feb.  1814.  d.  8 May  1903. 

M.D.  Cantab.,  F.R.C.P.  (1848). 

Edmund  Birkett’s  father,  a solicitor,  John  Birkett  of  London, 
sent  him  at  the  age  of  eight  to  Eton,  where  Gladstone  was  one  of 
his  senior  schoolfellows.  He  went  up  to  Caius  College,  Cambridge, 
in  1833  and  won  the  Mickleburgh  scholarship  for  chemistry  in 
1838,  the  year  of  his  M.B.  degree.  Leaving  Cambridge,  he  obtained 
a number  of  minor  posts  at  Guy’s  Hospital  and  that  of  physician 
to  the  Surrey  Dispensary.  In  1849  he  became  physician  to  the 
City  of  London  Hospital  for  Diseases  of  the  Chest.  Birkett,  who 
jointly  edited  the  Guy's  Hospital  Reports  till  1853,  published  a 
sixteenth  edition  of  A.  T.  Thomson’s  Conspectus  of  the  British 
Pharmacopoeias  in  1852  and  a fifth  edition  of  Golding  Bird’s  Urinary 
Deposits  in  1857.  He  took  a full  share  in  the  work  of  the  Royal 
College  of  Physicians,  being  Censor  and  Vice-President  (1886). 
At  the  time  of  his  death  his  name  stood  second  in  seniority  in  the 
College  List.  Birkett,  who  retired  in  1890,  was  a quiet,  learned, 
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but  unenterprising  man,  and  a practising  Christian  given  to  good 
works.  He  married  in  1850  Awdry  Heydon,  daughter  of  B.  E. 
Battley,  by  whom  he  had  two  sons  and  a daughter. 

1903. 

Biog.  Hist,  of  Cains  College,  ii,  221. 


BLACKALL,  THOMAS 
b.  18  May  1814.  d.  11  May  1899. 

M.A.,  M.D.  Cantab.,  F.R.C.P.  (1848). 

Thomas  Blackall  was  the  son  of  John  Blackall,  F.R.C.P.,  of 
Exeter  and  a descendant  of  Offspring  Blackall,  Bishop  of  Exeter, 
who  died  in  1716.  He  attended  Exeter  Grammar  School  and 
Westminster  School  for  his  early  education.  He  went  up  to  Caius 
College,  Cambridge,  in  1832,  won  a scholarship  in  the  following 
year,  and  graduated  as  B.A.  in  1837.  St.  George’s  Hospital 
provided  his  medical  training.  Having  qualified,  he  started  a 
Mayfair  practice  and  became  visiting  physician  to  the  Seamen’s 
Hospital,  Greenwich.  On  inheriting  his  father’s  fortune  in  1860 
he  retired  to  Devon,  where  he  became  known  for  his  benefactions 
to  local  charities  and  as  a cultured  member  of  local  society. 

Presidential  Address  to  R.C.P.,  1900,  20. 

Biog.  Hist,  of  Cains  College,  ii,  220. 


CHAMBERS,  THOMAS  KING 

b.  16  Oct.  1817.  d.  15  Aug.  1889. 

D.M.  Oxon.,  F.R.C.P.  (1848). 

Thomas  Chambers  was  the  fifth  son  of  Robert  Joseph  Chambers, 
a Metropolitan  stipendiary  magistrate,  and  a cousin  of  F.  W. 
Chambers,  F.R.C.P.,  who  was  Physician-in-Ordinary  to  William  IV 
and  Queen  Adelaide.  He  was  educated  at  Rugby  under  Dr.  Arnold,  at 
Shrewsbury,  and  at  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  where  he  graduated  with 
honours  in  classics.  He  studied  medicine  at  St.  George’s  Hospital  and 
took  the  degree  of  B.M.  at  Oxford  in  1842.  He  became  one  of  the 
first  physicians  to  St.  Mary’s  Hospital  and,  later,  consulting  physician 
to  the  Lock  Hospital.  At  the  age  of  forty-two  he  was  selected 
to  accompany  the  Prince  of  Wales  on  a journey  through  Italy  and 
Spain,  and  at  that  time  seemed  destined  for  a large  and  active 
practice.  But  owing  to  the  development  of  a popliteal  aneurysm 
one  of  his  legs  had  to  be  amputated,  and,  although  he  continued 
to  see  patients  and  attend  hospitals  till  1878,  an  operation  for  a 
similar  condition  on  the  other  leg  became  necessary.  Chambers 
was  a Censor  at  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians  and  delivered  the 
Goulstonian  Lectures  (1850),  the  Lumleian  Lectures  (1863)  and 
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the  Harveian  Oration  (1871).  He  retired  to  Sunningdale  but 
continued  to  visit  London  to  discharge  his  duties  as  physician  to 
an  insurance  company  and,  after  1881,  as  Oxford  University  s 
representative  on  the  General  Medical  Council.  He  also  interested 
himself  in  medical  education  and  did  much  to  improve  the  status 
of  medicine  at  his  old  University  and  the  professional  value  of  its 
medical  degrees.  His  chief  contributions  to  medical  literature 
were  on  diet  and  digestion.  He  was  one  of  the  earliest  advocates 
of  medicine  as  a career  for  women  and  lectured  for  Frederick 
Denison  Maurice  at  the  Working  Men’s  College.  His  chief  hobby 
was  painting,  and  he  was  a good  draughtsman  and  water-colourist 
as  well  as  an  accomplished  carver  in  wood.  He  was  survived  by 
his  wife  and  two  daughters,  one  of  whom  was  the  wife  of  the  well- 
known  Academician  Walter  Ouless. 

Lancet,  1889.  1889.  Al.  Oxon.,  i,  236. 


DAY,  GEORGE  EDWARD 

b.  4 Aug.  1815.  d.  31  Jan.  1872. 

M.A.  Cantab.,  M.D.  Giessen,  F.R.C.P.  (1848),  F.R.S. 

G.  E.  Day  was  the  son  of  George  Day  of  Swansea  and  his  wife 
Mary  Hale,  a descendant  of  Sir  Matthew  Hale.  The  failure  of 
a bank  had  ruined  his  father  financially  and  Day  was  brought  up 
by  his  grandmother,  Mrs.  Hale.  He  was  an  undergraduate  of 
Pembroke  College,  Cambridge,  and,  after  graduating  as  a wrangler 
in  1833,  proceeded  to  Edinburgh  to  study  medicine.  There  he 
distinguished  himself  as  a student  by  winning  no  fewer  than  five 
medals  and  prizes.  Having  qualified,  he  started  to  practise  in 
London  in  1843  and  was  appointed  physician  to  the  Western 
General  Dispensary  and  lecturer  on  materia  medica  at  Middlesex 
Hospital.  In  1849  he  took  the  Giessen  degree  of  M.D.  in  order 
to  qualify  for  the  Chandos  chair  of  anatomy  and  medicine  at 
St.  Andrews,  to  which  he  had  been  elected.  As  professor,  Day 
was  a popular  figure  and  was  responsible  for  raising  the  standard 
of  the  University’s  M.D.  degree.  His  tenure  of  the  chair  witnessed 
the  publication  of  his  two  principal  works,  Diseases  of  Advanced 
Life  (1851)  and  Chemistry  in  its  Relations  to  Physiology  and  Medicine 
(1860).  He  translated  works  by  J.  F.  Simon,  Vogel,  Lehmann, 
and  Rokitansky.  He  retired  to  Torquay  in  1863,  but  as  the  result 
of  an  accident  remained  an  invalid  for  the  rest  of  his  life.  Day 
married  in  1841  Ellen  Anna,  daughter  of  James  Buckton,  solicitor, 
of  Wrexham. 

Lancet,  1872. 

1872. 


D.N.B.,  xiv,  232. 

Al.  Cantab.,  ii,  259. 
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FLETCHER,  THOMAS  BELL  ELCOCK 

b.  1806.  d.  21  Oct.  1897. 

M.D.  Paris,  F.R.C.P.  (1848),  J.P. 

Thomas  Fletcher  was  born  at  Shifnal  and  received  his  medical 
education  in  Paris,  where  he  graduated.  After  some  years  of 
practice  in  London,  he  moved  to  Birmingham  and  in  1838  was 
appointed  physician  to  the  General  Dispensary.  Ten  years  later 
he  became  physician  to  the  Birmingham  General  Hospital,  with 
which  he  was  to  be  connected  for  nearly  fifty  years.  He  was  also 
consulting  physician  to  the  South  Salop  Infirmary,  the  Midland 
Counties  Hospital  for  Women,  the  Birmingham  Orthopaedic 
Hospital  and  the  West  Bromwich  Hospital,  and  it  was  largely 
through  his  efforts  that  the  Midland  Counties  Asylum  for  Idiots  was 
founded.  In  his  earlier  years,  he  founded  two  Schools  of  Medicine 
in  Birmingham.  The  first  of  these  failed;  but  at  the  second, 
Sydenham  College,  he  acted  as  principal  and  lecturer  on  medicine 
from  its  foundation  in  1851  until  the  scheme  for  its  amalgamation 
with  Queen’s  College  was  proposed  in  1867.  After  retiring  to 
Leamington  at  the  age  of  eighty-one,  he  accepted  the  post  of  medical 
adviser  to  the  Visiting  Justices  of  Licensed  Houses  for  the  Care  of 
the  Insane  in  Warwickshire.  When  he  died,  ten  years  later,  he 
was  one  of  the  oldest  practitioners  in  the  British  Isles. 

Lancet,  1897.  1897. 

GULL,  SIR  WILLIAM  WITHEY,  Bart. 

b.  31  Dec.  1816.  d.  29  Jan.  1890. 

M.D.  Lond.,  Hon.  D.C.L.  Oxon.,  Hon.  LL.D.  Cantab.,  Edin., 
F.R.C.P.  (1848),  F.R.S. 

William  Gull  was  born  at  Colchester,  but  spent  most  of  his 
boyhood  at  Thorpe-le-Soken,  Essex,  where  his  father  John  Gull 
was  a barge-owner  and  wharfinger.  After  his  father’s  early  death, 
he  owed  much  of  his  education  to  his  mother  and  to  a neighbouring 
rector,  who  introduced  him  to  Benjamin  Harrison,  the  treasurer 
of  Guy’s  Hospital.  Thus,  after  a few  years’  employment  as  an 
usher  at  a school  in  Bermondsey,  he  was  easily  persuaded  to  enter 
Guy’s  as  a student.  He  graduated  in  1841,  having  won  many 
distinctions  in  his  examinations,  and  remained  at  the  Hospital  in 
various  subordinate  appointments.  He  lectured  on  natural 
philosophy  from  1843  to  1847  and  on  physiology  and  comparative 
anatomy  from  1846  to  1856  and  was  joint  lecturer  on  medicine 
from  the  latter  year  till  1865.  He  was  elected  assistant  physician 
on  the  honorary  staff  in  1851,  physician  seven  years  later,  and 
consulting  physician  in  1871. 

Meanwhile,  he  had  achieved  outstanding  success  in  private 
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practice,  and  when  in  1871  the  Prince  of  Wales  fell  gravely  ill  with 
typhoid  fever  he  was  invited  by  Jenner  to  assist  in  his  treatment. 
The  Prince’s  recovery,  due  in  no  small  measure  to  his  devoted 
attention,  made  Gull  a national  figure.  The  Queen  rewarded  him 
with  a baronetcy  and  appointed  him  Physician-Extraordinary  in 
1872;  he  became  Physician-in-Ordinary  in  1887.  Gull  was  a 
prominent  figure  in  medical  and  scientific  circles  throughout  his 
career.  He  was  Fullerian  professor  of  physiology  at  the  Royal 
Institution  from  1847  to  1849  and  was  elected  F.R.S.  in  1869. 
He  became  a Censor  of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians,  where  he 
delivered  the  Goulstonian  Lectures  in  1849  and  the  Harveian 
Oration  in  1870,  and  was  president  of  the  Clinical  Society  from  1871 
to  1872.  He  was  a Crown  member  of  the  General  Medical  Council 
from  1871  to  1883  and  again  from  1886  to  1887. 

Gull’s  pre-eminence  as  a clinician,  attested  by  the  record  pro- 
portions of  his  fortune,  was  achieved  by  a singular  combination 
of  unhurried  thoroughness,  flair  for  diagnosis,  staying  power  and 
an  interest  in  his  patients  that  extended  beyond  their  physical 
symptoms  to  hereditary  and  environmental  factors.  Further,  he 
was  a scientific  physician  in  his  own  right.  Although  he  never 
published  a book,  it  has  been  said  of  him  that  “ he  discovered 
myxoedema  . . . , he  was  the  first  to  differentiate  anorexia  nervosa, 
he  was  a pioneer  in  diseases  of  the  spinal  cord,  he  described  the 
results  of  thrombosis  of  the  mesenteric  artery  and  gave  the  earliest 
account  of  fatty  diarrhoea  associated  with  disease  of  the  abdominal 
lymphatics  ”.  And,  in  a drug-worshipping  age,  Gull  was  openly 
sceptical  of  the  value  of  all  but  a very  few  drugs. 

Gull’s  qualities  were  not  universally  acknowledged.  For, 
coupled  with  his  greatness  was  an  assertiveness  of  manner  which, 
while  it  made  him  a masterful  teacher  and  colourful  orator,  was 
liable  to  offend  colleagues  of  his  own  standing  who  were  not 
impressed  by  sweeping  generalisations  or  epigrammatic  wit  but 
were  riled  by  his  airs  of  superiority  and  his  carelessness  in  ignoring 
their  part  in  joint  consultations. 

Gull  married  in  1848  a daughter  of  Colonel  J.  Dacre  Lacey  of 
Carlisle;  of  their  several  children,  two  survived  him. 

Lancet,  1890.  1890.  Times,  30  Jan.  1890. 

Wilks  and  Bettany,  261.  D.N.B.,  xxiii,  333. 

Guy’s  Hospital  Gazette  Committee,  Guy's  Hospital,  1725-1948,  1951,  27. 


JEAFFRESON,  SAMUEL  JOHN 
b.  1812.  d.  2 Apr.  1870. 

M.D.  Cantab.,  F.R.C.P.  (1848). 

Samuel  Jeaffreson  was  the  son  of  Rev.  Christopher  Jeaffreson 
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who  held  livings  in  Gloucestershire  and  Suffolk.  His  family  had 
produced  several  doctors,  and,  when  he  went  up  to  Pembroke 
College,  Cambridge,  in  1830,  medicine  was  his  subject  of  study. 
On  qualifying,  he  started  a practice  in  London  and  became  physician 
to  the  Chelsea  Dispensary.  But,  failing  to  achieve  the  success  won 
by  his  cousin,  Henry  Jeaffreson,  F.R.C.P.,  in  London,  he  withdrew 
to  Leamington  after  a few  years.  His  new  surroundings  brought 
him  a large  and  lucrative  practice.  He  was  physician  to  the 
Warneford  and  Leamington  Hospital  from  1847  to  1867,  and  to  the 
Warwick  Dispensary  for  many  years.  He  married  the  daughter 
of  James  Keirney,  the  dramatic  writer. 

Lancet,  1870.  Al.  Cantab.,  iii,  555. 

LOCHEE,  ALFRED 
b.  8 Mar.  1811.  d.  2 May  1890. 

M.D.  Heidelberg,  F.R.C.P.  (1848). 

Alfred  Lochee  was  born  in  London,  the  son  of  John  Lochee, 
barrister,  and  grandson  of  Lewis  Lochee,  master  of  the  Military 
Academy  at  Chelsea.  He  studied  medicine  at  the  Middlesex 
Hospital  and  in  later  years  was  twice  offered  the  appointment  of 
physician  to  the  Hospital.  But  he  had  by  then  established  himself 
in  practice  at  Canterbury  and  refused  to  leave  a place  to  which 
he  had  become  greatly  attached.  He  was  physician  to  the  Kent 
and  Canterbury  Hospital  from  1838  to  1884  and,  in  1861,  president 
of  the  B.M.A.  He  was  a devoted  churchman  and  closely  connected, 
as  a friend  and  lecturer,  with  the  Missionary  College  of  Saint 
Augustine,  founded  in  1848.  He  married  in  1846  a daughter  of 
G.  M.  Taswell,  of  Canterbury. 

1890. 

MONRO,  HENRY 
b.  10  Jan.  1817.  d.  18  May  1891. 

B.A.,  D.M.  Oxon.,  F.R.C.P.  (1848). 

Henry  Monro  was  the  son  of  Edward  Thomas  Monro,  F.R.C.P., 
and  grandson  of  Thomas  Monro,  F.R.C.P.,  who  had  been  the 
patron  of  many  young  artists,  including  Girtin  and  Turner,  and 
who  was  himself  an  artist  of  considerable  merit.  Monro  was 
educated  at  Harrow  and  Oriel  College,  Oxford,  where  he  took  his 
B.A.  degree  in  1839.  He  proceeded  to  his  B.M.  five  years  later, 
after  studying  medicine  at  St.  Bartholomew’s  Hospital.  He  was 
the  fifth  in  succession  of  a family  of  doctors  to  practise  in  mental 
derangement,  and  for  many  years  was  associated  with  St.  Luke’s 
Hospital.  In  1864  he  was  elected  president  of  the  Medico- 
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Psychological  Association.  At  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians 
he  was  a Censor.  Like  his  grandfather,  he  was  an  amateur  painter, 
and  he  presented  to  the  College  a self-portrait  in  oils  as  well  as 
portraits  of  some  of  his  medical  forebears.  He  married  Jane, 
daughter  of  Sir  William  Russell,  Bart.,  in  1842,  and  left  several 
children. 

1891.  D.N.B.,  xxxviii,  186.  Al.  Oxon.,  iii,  969. 

WEBER,  FREDERIC 
b.  1808.  d.  10  Mar.  1886. 

M.D.  Pavia,  F.R.C.P.  (1848). 

Frederic  Weber,  a native  of  Trieste,  studied  at  Heidelberg  and 
Pavia,  taking  the  M.D.  degree  of  the  latter  University  in  1835. 
For  the  next  two  years  he  made  a round  of  the  hospitals  of  Parma, 
Leipzig,  Berlin,  Paris  and  London.  During  his  visit  to  London, 
Sir  Thomas  Watson  and  other  members  of  the  profession  persuaded 
him  to  settle  there  and,  with  his  charm  of  manner  and  his 
knowledge  of  Continental  spas  to  help  him,  he  succeeded  in 
establishing  himself  in  consulting  practice.  His  first  appointments 
were  as  physician  to  the  St.  George’s  and  St.  James’s  Dispensary 
and  as  assistant  physician  to  the  Middlesex  Hospital.  He  took 
a keen  interest  in  the  Harley  Street  Institute  for  Invalid  Ladies, 
with  which  he  was  associated  for  no  fewer  than  forty-six  years. 
Various  embassies,  too,  employed  him  as  their  physician.  He  was 
a Censor  of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians  from  1859  to  1861. 
Weber  was  endowed  with  a fine  voice  and  considerable  musical 
talent. 

Med.-Chir.  Trans.,  1887,  lxx,  8. 


WEST,  CHARLES 
b.  8 Aug.  1816.  d.  19  Mar.  1898. 

M.D.  Berlin,  F.R.C.P.  (1848). 

Charles  West  was  born  in  London,  the  son  of  a Baptist  lay 
preacher.  He  was  educated  at  a school  run  by  his  father  at 
Chenies  and  then  apprenticed  to  a general  practitioner  in  Amersham. 
In  1833  he  entered  St.  Bartholomev/’s  Hospital,  but  after  two  years 
transferred  his  studies  to  Bonn  and  thence  to  Paris  and  Berlin, 
where  he  took  his  medical  degree  in  1837.  An  attempt  to  enter 
general  practice  in  the  City  on  his  return  met  with  little  success, 
and  he  visited  Dublin  to  make  a special  study  of  midwifery.  Settled 
once  more  in  London,  he  was  made  physician  to  the  Infirmary 
for  Women  and  Children,  Waterloo  Road,  in  1842,  and  began 
to  lecture  on  midwifery  at  the  Middlesex  Hospital  in  1845.  In 
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1848,  he  published  a course  of  lectures  on  Diseases  of  Infancy 
and  Childhood,  which  reached  a seventh  edition  and  was  widely 
translated.  From  that  year  until  1861,  he  was  lecturer  on  midwifery 
at  St.  Bartholomew’s  and  the  publication  of  his  lectures  on  Diseases 
of  Women  in  1856  met  with  a similar  success. 

West’s  most  enduring  work,  however,  was  the  foundation  in 
1852  of  the  Flospital  for  Sick  Children  in  Richard  Mead’s  house  in 
Great  Ormond  Street,  in  which  he  and  Bence  Jones  played  leading 
parts.  He  himself  was  the  Hospital’s  senior  physician  for  twenty- 
three  years.  He  was  Senior  Censor  at  the  Royal  College  of 
Physicians  and  delivered  the  Croonian  Lectures  in  1854,  the 
Lumleian  Lectures  in  1871  and  the  Harveian  Oration  in  1874. 
After  1880,  he  practised  in  Nice  during  the  winter  months.  West, 
although  an  able  man  and  a fine  public  speaker,  was  not  an  easy 
colleague  and  became  involved  in  feuds  both  at  St.  Bartholomew’s 
and  at  Great  Ormond  Street.  He  fiercely  opposed  the  admission 
of  women  to  the  medical  profession.  He  married,  first,  the  daughter 
of  N.  B.  Cartwright  of  Stroud,  by  whom  he  had  a son  and  a 
daughter,  and,  secondly,  a Miss  Flon.  He  died  in  Paris. 

Lancet,  1898  and  1952. 

1898  and  1952. 

Times,  23  Mar.  1898. 

Moore,  ii,  727.  D.N.B.,  lx,  327. 

F.  J.  Poynton,  Address  upon  some  Incidents  in  the  History  of  the  Hospital 
for  Sick  Children,  Great  Ormond  Street,  1939. 


ABERCROMBIE,  JOHN 

b.  1817.  d.  20  Aug.  1892. 

M.A.,  M.D.  Cantab.,  F.R.C.P.  (1849). 

John  Abercrombie  was  born  in  France,  where  his  father,  John 
Abercrombie,  was  serving  in  the  army  of  occupation  as  surgeon 
to  the  2nd  Dragoon  Guards.  He  went  from  Tonbridge  School  to 
Caius  College,  Cambridge,  in  1834,  won  a scholarship  in  mathe- 
matics, and  took  his  B.A.  degree  in  1839,  having  rowed  and  played 
cricket  against  Oxford  in  that  year.  He  studied  medicine  at  St. 
George’s  Hospital  and  proceeded  to  his  M.B.  in  1845,  being  chosen 
to  make  the  Thruston  Speech  at  Caius  seven  years  later.  He  held 
an  early  appointment  at  the  Public  Dispensary,  Lincoln’s  Inn, 
but  in  1848  settled  in  Cheltenham,  where  he  was  made  physician 
both  to  the  General  Hospital  and  to  the  College.  After  retiring 
in  1879,  he  lived  in.  London,  where  he  died. 

Med.-Chir.  Trans.,  1893,  lxxvi,  28. 

Biog.  Hist,  of  Caius  College,  ii,  229. 

Boase,  iv,  11. 
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COLLIER,  CHARLES 
b.  16  July  1785.  d.  6 May  1870. 

M.D.  St.  And.,  F.R.S.,  F.R.C.S.,  F.R.C.P.  (1849). 

Charles  Collier  was  the  son  of  William  and  Elizabeth  Collier. 
His  medical  career  began  in  1805,  when  he  entered  the  army  as 
a medical  cadet  and  surgeon’s  mate.  In  the  next  year,  he  was 
gazetted  assistant  surgeon  and  posted  to  the  13th  Foot  in  the  West 
Indies.  He  was  promoted  to  surgeon  in  1809  and  served  with 
the  60th  Foot  and  70th  Foot.  In  1812  he  joined  the  troops  in 
the  Peninsula  as  a staff  surgeon,  and  thereafter  saw  action  at  Vittoria, 
Orthez,  Toulouse  and  Waterloo.  In  1817  a further  posting  sent 
him  to  Ceylon,  where  he  was  senior  medical  officer  at  Trincomalee 
and  later  in  charge  of  civilian  and  military  hospitals  at  Colombo. 
He  was  responsible  for  a marked  improvement  in  the  island’s 
hospital  administration  and  for  encouraging  vaccination.  As  a 
hobby,  he  formed  a collection  of  shells  of  the  Indian  Ocean  and 
founded  a local  natural  history  museum.  For  these  achievements 
he  was  elected  F.R.S.  in  1830.  From  1828  to  1833,  Collier  acted 
as  principal  medical  officer  of  Mauritius,  being  promoted  to  deputy 
inspector-general  of  hospitals  in  1830.  His  final  station,  before 
his  retirement  on  half-pay  in  1838,  was  Bombay. 

On  his  return  to  England,  Collier  proceeded  to  take  the  St. 
Andrew’s  M.D.  degree  in  1840.  Fellowship  of  both  Royal 
Colleges  followed  in  the  next  decade.  St.  Pancras  Royal  General 
Dispensary  made  him  its  consulting  physician  in  1845.  A scholar 
of  ancient  and  modern  languages,  he  took  a keen  interest  in  literary 
and  scientific  affairs  in  his  later  years.  He  wrote  Aristotle  on 
the  Vital  Principle  (1855) — a work  which  earned  the  Master  of 
Trinity’s  commendation — an  essay  on  the  Principles  of  Education 
(1856)  and  The  History  of  the  Plague  of  Athens  (1857).  He  was 
an  active  member  of  the  Geological  Society  and  of  the  Royal 
Institution.  He  married  in  1822  Christina,  daughter  of  Rev.  John 
Johnstone  of  Crossmichael,  Kirkcudbright,  by  whom  he  had 
several  children.  He  died  in  London. 

Lancet,  1870. 

Plarr,  i,  260. 

Roll  of  Army  Medical  Service,  2679. 

HANDFIELD-JONES,  CHARLES 
b.  1 Oct.  1819.  d.  30  Sept.  1890. 

B A.,  M.B.  Cantab.,  F.R.C.P.  (1849),  F.R.S. 

Charles  Handheld- Jones  was  born  at  Liverpool,  the  son  of  a 
retired  naval  captain,  and  was  educated  at  Rugby  under  Dr.  Arnold, 
at  St.  Catherine’s  College,  Cambridge,  and  at  St.  George’s  Hospital! 
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He  graduated  as  B.A.  in  1840  and  M.B.  in  1843.  In  his  early 
caieer,  he  devoted  himself  to  a research  into  the  minute  anatomy 
of  the  liver,  and  for  this,  at  the  early  age  of  thirty-one,  he  was 
elected  a Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society.  In  the  next  year  he  was 
appointed  to  the  staff  of  the  newly-founded  St.  Mary’s  Hospital 
and  quickly  earned  a reputation  as  a learned,  careful,  and  hard- 
working  physician.  He  remained  interested  in  pathology  and,  with 
Sieveking,  wrote  a Manual  of  Pathological  Anatomy  (1854),  which 
became  a well-known  textbook  in  its  day.  At  the  Royal  College 
of  Physicians,  he  delivered  the  Lumleian  Lectures  in  1865  and 
became  a Censor  and,  in  1888,  Vice-President.  He  married 
Louisa,  daughter  of  Captain  Holt,  and  had  two  sons.  He  died 
in  London. 

1890.  D.N.B.,  xxx,  91.  At.  Cantab.,  iii,  594. 

PHILP,  FRANCIS  RICHARD 
b.  28  Jan.  1800.  d.  2 Apr.  1881. 

M.D.  Edin.,  Cantab.,  F.R.C.P.  (1849). 

F.  R.  Philp  studied  medicine  at  Edinburgh  and  Queen’s  College, 
Cambridge,  obtaining  the  former  University’s  degree  of  M.D.  in 
1826  and  the  latter’s  M.B.  in  1831  and  M.D.  in  1836.  He  practised 
in  London  and  held  appointments  at  St.  Luke’s  Hospital  and 
Kensington  House  Private  Asylum. 

At.  Cantab.,  v,  116. 

SHANN,  GEORGE 
b.  18  May  1809.  d.  2 Oct.  1882. 

M.D.  Cantab.,  F.R.C.P.  (1849). 

Thomas  Shann,  George’s  father,  was  a surgeon  of  Tadcaster, 
Yorkshire.  He  sent  his  son  to  Repton,  Ripon,  and  Cambridge 
for  his  education.  George  Shann  was  admitted  to  Caius  College 
in  1827  but  migrated  to  Trinity.  He  graduated  as  M.B.  in  1833 
and  M.D.  ten  years  later.  His  practice  was  at  York,  where  he 
was  physician  to  the  York  Dispensary.  He  married  in  1845  Jane, 
daughter  of  Rev.  William  Gray,  of  Brafferton,  Yorkshire. 

Biog.  Hist,  of  Caius  College,  ii,  204. 

SWAINE,  WILLIAM  EDWARD 
b.  1804.  d.  1 Nov.  1868. 

M.DV  Leipzig,  F.R.C.P.  (1849). 

William  Swaine,  having  graduated  at  Leipzig  in  1832,  began 
his  career  in  London.  His  earliest  appointments  were  at  the 
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Dalston  Hospital,  the  Finsbury  Dispensary,  and  the  Royal 
Infirmary  for  Children.  Later  he  became  Physician-Extraordinary 
to  the  Duchess  of  Kent  and  physician  to  the  German  Hospital. 
In  1852  he  moved  to  York,  where  he  was  placed  on  the  staffs  of 
the  County  Hospital  and  the  Dispensary,  as  well  as  those  of  several 
private  asylums.  He  translated  Hasse’s  Pathological  Anatomy 
(1846)  and  Rokitansky’s  General  Pathological  Anatomy  (1854). 
Swaine  was  created  a knight  of  the  Royal  Saxon  Order  of  Albertus 
for  his  services  to  the  Duchess  of  Kent. 

Medical  Directories. 

WELLS,  EDWARD 

b.  1813.  d.  13  Apr.  1885. 

M.A.,  D.M.  Oxon.,  F.R.C.P.  (1849). 

Edward  Wells,  the  son  of  Rev.  George  Wells  of  Wiston,  Sussex, 
was  educated  at  Winchester  and  New  College,  Oxford,  graduating 
as  B.A.  in  1836.  He  received  his  early  clinical  training  at  St. 
George’s  Hospital  and,  after  taking  his  B.M.  degree  and  winning 
a Radcliffe  travelling  fellowship  in  1840,  continued  his  studies 
further  afield,  visiting  the  hospitals  of  Edinburgh,  Paris,  Rome 
and  Naples.  He  then  settled  in  practice  at  Reading.  In  the 
forty  years  remaining  to  him  he  earned  a high  reputation  locally. 
He  was  senior  physician  and  one  of  the  governors  of  the  Royal 
Berkshire  Hospital  and  consulting  physician  to  the  Reading 
Dispensary.  He  was  also  president  of  the  Reading  Pathological 
Society  at  the  time  of  his  death.  He  wrote  an  Essay  upon  Cretinism 
and  Goitre  in  1845.  In  municipal  affairs  he  took  an  active  part, 
as  councillor  for  some  years,  trustee  of  the  Reading  Charities,  and 
chairman  of  the  committee  for  the  Schools  of  Science  and  Art. 

1885. 

J.  B.  Hurry,  Hist,  of  the  Reading  Pathological  Society,  1909,  82. 

Al.  Oxon.,  iv,  1523. 

r > * 

ACLAND,  SIR  HENRY  WENTWORTH  DYKE,  Bart.,  K.C.B. 

b.  23  Aug.  1815.  d.  16  Oct.  1900. 

M.A.,  D.M.  Oxon.,  Hon.  M.D.  Dubl.,  Hon.  LL.D.  Cantab., 
Edin.,  Hon.  D.C.L.  Durh.,  F.R.C.P.  (1850),  F.R.S. 

Henry  Acland  was  born  at  Killerton,  a younger  son  of  Sir  Thomas 
Acland,  Bart.,  M.P.,  who  came  of  a landed  family  long  established 
in  Devon.  He  was  educated  at  Harrow  and  Christ  Church,  Oxford, 
his  undergraduate  years  being  handicapped  by  poor  health! 
Having  taken  an  indifferent  degree  in  1840,  he  proceeded  to  study 
medicine  at  St.  George’s  Hospital  and  Edinburgh,  giving  particular 
attention  to  the  stethoscope  and  microscope.  He  was  elected  to 
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an  All  Souls  fellowship  in  1842  and  in  1846  accepted  the  post  of 
Lee’s  reader  in  anatomy  at  Christ  Church  and  took  his  B.M. 
degree.  Appointment  as  physician  to  the  Radcliffe  Infirmary 
followed  in  1847,  and  henceforward  Oxford  was  the  scene  of  his 
distinguished  career.  In  1851  he  was  made  Aldrichian  professor 
of  clinical  medicine  and  Radcliffe  librarian  and  in  1857  he  resigned 
the  Lee  s readership  to  begin  a long  tenure  of  the  Regius  chair 
of  medicine. 

Acland  accomplished  for  Oxford  what  Paget  and  Humphry 
accomplished  for  the  Cambridge  Medical  School.  Supported  by 
Liddell  and  Ruskin — friends  of  his  undergraduate  days— by  Pusey, 
Dean  Church,  Dean  Stanley  and  others,  he  won  recognition  for 
the  teaching  of  natural  science  subjects  at  Oxford  and  founded  the 
University  Museum.  He  wanted  medical  students  to  have  the 
full  benefit  of  the  wide  culture  afforded  by  the  University,  yet 
believed  that  their  clinical  training  should  take  place  in  London, 
as  hitherto.  His  reforms  at  the  Radcliffe  Infirmary  included  the 
introduction  of  modern  instruments  and  the  construction  of  new 
buildings.  At  the  same  time,  he  acquired  a considerable  private 
practice.  He  accompanied  the  Prince  of  Wales  on  a visit  to 
America  in  1860,  and  received  numerous  honours,  public  and 
academic,  at  home  and  abroad.  He  gave  the  Harveian  Oration 
in  1867.  He  was  chosen  as  Oxford’s  first  representative  on  the 
General  Medical  Council  in  1858,  and  was  the  Council’s  president 
from  1874  to  1887.  He  was  created  a baronet  in  1890. 

A man  of  strong  religious  conviction,  Acland  was  nevertheless 
catholic  in  his  tastes  and  broad-minded  in  his  outlook,  fond  of  a 
good  story  and  acknowledging  friends_in  every  group  of  society 
— friends  so  diverse  as  George  Richmond  the  painter,  Florence 
Nightingale  and  Bartle  Frere.  His  essential  idealism  was  wedded 
to  practical  and  diplomatic  abilities  of  the  highest  order.  His 
chief  recreations  were  yachting  and  painting,  and  he  spent  several 
weeks  of  every  summer  at  sea  and  in  travel.  He  married  in  1846 
Sarah,  daughter  of  William  Cotton,  F.R.S.,  by  whom  he  had 
seven  sons  and  one  daughter.  One  of  his  sons  was  T.  D.  Acland, 
F.R.C.P.  He  died  at  Oxford. 

Lancet,  1900.  1900.  Times,  17  Oct.  1900.  Al.Oxon.,  i,  4. 

A.  G.  Gibson,  Radcliffe  Infirmary,  1926,  126.  D.N.B.,  1st  Suppl.,  i,  10. 


BASHAM,  WILLIAM  RICHARD 
b.  1804.  d.  16  Oct.  1877. 

M.D.  Edin.,  F.R.C.P.  (1850). 

W.  R.  Basham  was  born  at  Diss.  The  first  few  years  of  his 
career  were  spent  in  business,  and  it  was  not  until  1831  that  he 
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enrolled  as  a student  at  Westminster  Hospital.  Having  finished 
his  studies  with  a year  at  Edinburgh,  where  he  graduated  in  1834, 
he  spent  a further  year  as  a clinical  assistant  at  the 'Hospital,  and 
then  made  a voyage  in  the  East  India  Company’s  ship  Hythe  to 
China,  where  he  was  wounded  in  a skirmish.  In  1843,  five  years 
after  his  return,  he  obtained  the  appointment  of  physician  to  his 
old  Hospital,  and  in  1849  became  lecturer  on  materia  medica  and 
botany  and  joint  lecturer  on  medicine.  He  became  sole  lecturer 
on  medicine  in  1855,  and  held  this  post  until  1871.  Outside  the 
Medical  School,  Basham  was  best  known  for  his  works  on  renal 
diseases.  His  book  On  Dropsy  connected  with  Disease  of  the 
Kidneys  (1858),  with  excellent  drawings  by  the  author,  appeared 
in  three  editions,  in  the  last  of  which  his  Croonian  Lectures  of 
1864  were  incorporated.  Among  his  other  published  works  were 
Renal  Diseases,  a Clinical  Guide  (1870)  and  Aids  to  Diagnosis  of 
Diseases  of  the  Kidneys  (1872).  He  was  a Censor  of  the  Royal 
College  of  Physicians.  Basham,  as  well  as  being  a competent 
botanist  and  chemist,  was  a man  of  wide  culture  and  an  accomplished 
water-colour  painter.  Endowed  with  good  health,  he  was  an 
enthusiast  for  open  air  and  exercise,  and  was  wont  to  bathe  in  the 
Serpentine  in  all  seasons. 

Lancet,  1877.  B.M.J.,  1877.  D.N.B.,  iii,  354. 


DAVIES,  HERBERT 
b.  30  Sept.  1818.  d.  4 Jan.  1885. 
B.A.,  M.D.  Cantab.,  F.R.C.P.  (1850). 


Herbert  Davies  s father  was  Thomas  Davies,  pupil  of  Laennec 
and  one  of  the  first  doctors  to  use  the  stethoscope  in  England.  In 
1836  Davies  entered  the  London  Hospital,  where  his  father  was 
assistant  physician,  but  in  1838  won  a scholarship  to  Caius  College, 
Cambridge.  He  graduated  as  a wrangler  in  1842,  having  migrated 
to  Queen’s  College  during  his  residence.  He  spent  the  next  three 
years  abroad,  visiting  the  Paris  and  Vienna  medical  schools.  In 
1844  he  was  elected  to  the  Edwards  fellowship  at  Queen’s  College, 
in  1845  he  renewed  his  connection  with  the  London  Hospital  by 
obtaining  the  appointment  of  assistant  physician.  He  became  full 
physKian  in  1857  and  consulting  physician  in  1874.  He  lectured 
at  the  Hospjtaj  first  on  materia  medica  and  subsequently  on  medicine. 

Lato/mn^  ^ ^ ^°^pi^a1’ both  as  a physician  and  as  an  adminis- 

tee  S^l  ttanL  fly  mg  the  Ch0lera  epidemiC  °f  1866>  ea™d 
e special  thanks  of  the  governors.  Outside  the  Hospital  he  had 

actd  easCOnhSUlt'ng  Pra°liCe  in  the  City  a"d  East  E"d  ofLondon  and 

the  Natif  y|S'a'an  t0  R°yal  H°Spital  for  Diases  °f  the  Chest 
the  National  Assurance  Society,  and  the  Bank  of  England.  The 
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Royal  College  of  Physicians  appointed  him  to  the  offices  of  Censor 
and  Examiner,  and  he  was  examiner  for  the  M.B.  degree  and 
assessor  to  the  Regius  professor  of  physic  at  Cambridge.  He  wrote 
extensively  on  the  subject  of  rheumatism.  Davies  married  in  1850 
Caroline  Templar,  daughter  of  John  Wyatt,  by  whom  he  had  three 
sons  and  four  daughters.  One  of  his  sons  was  A.  T Davies 
F.R.C.P. 

Lancet,  1885.  London  Hospital  Gazette,  1917-19,  xxii,  184. 

D.N.B.,  xiv,  137.  Biog.  Hist,  of  Cains  College,  ii,  234. 

JOHNSON,  SIR  GEORGE 

b.  29  Nov.  1818.  d.  3 June  1896. 

M.D.  Lond.,  F.R.C.P.  (1850),  F.R.S. 

George  Johnson  was  born  at  Goudhurst  in  Kent,  the  eldest  son 
of  George  Johnson,  yeoman,  and  Mercy,  daughter  of  William 
Corke,  timber  merchant,  of  Edenbridge.  He  was  educated  at  his 
local  grammar  school  and  then  apprenticed  to  an  uncle  practising 
at  Cranbrook.  He  was  a medical  student  at  King’s  College, 
London,  where  he  won  a Warneford  prize  in  1842  and  passed  his 
examinations  with  high  honours,  graduating  in  1843.  He  served 
his  house  appointments  at  King’s  College  Hospital  and  was  its  first 
resident  medical  tutor.  He  became  assistant  physician  there  in 
1847  and  physician  in  1856  and  was  appointed  in  turn  to  the  chairs 
of  materia  medica  (1857-63),  medicine  (1863-76),  and  clinical 
medicine  (1876-86).  He  was  made  consulting  physician  to  the 
Royal  College  of  Music  in  1883.  He  was  a Censor  and  in  1887 
Vice-President  of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians,  and  delivered  the 
Goulstonian  Lectures  (1852),  the  Materia  Medica  Lectures  (1853), 
the  Lumleian  Lectures  (1877)  and  the  Harveian  Oration  (1882). 
The  Queen  appointed  him  a Physician-Extraordinary  in  1889  and 
he  received  a knighthood  three  years  later.  Johnson  was  known  as 
an  authority  on  kidney  diseases  and  on  cholera,  and  among  his 
written  works  were  Diseases  of  the  Kidney  (1852),  Epidemic 
Diarrhoea  and  Cholera  (1855),  and  Lectures  on  Bright's  Disease 
(1873).  Indeed,  his  commonest  nicknames  were  “ Kidney  Johnson  ” 
and  “ Castor  Oil  Johnson  ” — the  latter  after  his  treatment  of  cholera 
cases.  Johnson  was  one  of  the  first  to  make  himself  familiar  with 
the  laryngoscope  and  the  ophthalmoscope.  He  was  a man  of  out- 
spoken if  not  intolerant  viewpoint — a trait  which  was  partly 
responsible,  perhaps,  for  his  quarrel  with  Gull  in  1876,  on  a matter 
of  medical  etiquette,  in  which  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians 
adjudicated  (in  Johnson’s  favour).  He  was  careful,  however,  to 
avoid  controversy  in  his  lectures  to  students,  and  in  hospital  affairs 
his  judgment  was  calm  and  conciliatory.  He  married  in  1850, 
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Charlotte  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Lieutenant  William  White  of 
Addington,  Surrey,  and  had  five  children.  He  died  at  his  Savile 
Row  house  in  London. 


Lancet,  1896. 
Lyle,  205. 


1896. 

D.N.B.,  1st  Suppl.,  iii,  44. 


ORMEROD,  EDWARD  LATHAM 
b.  27  Aug.  1819.  d.  17  Mar.  1873. 

M.B.  Cantab.,  F.R.C.P.  (1850),  F.R.S. 

Born  in  London,  Edward  Ormerod  was  the  son  of  George 
Ormerod  of  Tidenham,  Gloucestershire,  the  historian  of  Cheshire, 
and  the  grandson  of  John  Latham,  President  of  the  Royal  College 
of  Physicians  (1813-20).  As  a boy,  he  was  at  Rugby  under 
Arnold.  He  was  a student  at  St.  Bartholomew’s  Hospital  from 
1838  until  being  admitted,  in  1840,  to  Caius  College,  Cambridge, 
where  he  won  both  classical  and  science  scholarships.  After 
graduating  as  M.B.  in  1846,  he  returned  to  St.  Bartholomew’s  as  a 
demonstrator  of  morbid  anatomy.  When  his  health  broke  down 
after  a year’s  work,  he  started  to  practise  in  Brighton  and  in  1850  he 
became  physician  to  the  Brighton  and  Hove  Dispensary.  Three 
years  later,  he  was  made  physician  to  the  Sussex  County  Hospital. 
In  1867  and  1868  he  was  an  examiner  for  the  M.B.  degree  at  Cam- 
bridge. Pathology  was  his  main  interest.  He  wrote  a paper  on 
fatty  degeneration  of  the  heart  and  made  several  contributions  on 
allied  subjects  to  medical  journals.  In  1851  he  delivered  the 
Goulstonian  Lectures  at  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians.  A man 
of  considerable  versatility  and  industry,  if  retiring  in  disposition,  he 
published  a book,  in  1868,  on  the  habits  of  British  wasps,  which  was 
commended  by  entomologists  and  paved  the  way  for  his  election  as 
an  F.R.S.  in  1872.  He  married,  firstly,  in  1853  Mary  Olivia  Porter, 
and,  secondly,  in  1856  Maria  Millett,  by  whom  he  had  six  children. 
He  died  at  Brighton. 

Lancet,  1873.  St.  Bart's  Hospital  Reports,  1873,  ix,  1. 

D.N.B.,  xlii,  258.  Biog.  Hist,  of  Caius  College,  ii,  253. 

PEACOCK,  THOMAS  BEVILL 
b.  21  Dec.  1812.  d.  31  May  1882. 

M.D.  Edin.,  M.R.C.S.,  L.S.A.,  F.R.C.P.  (1850). 

Thomas  Peacock,  the  son  of  Thomas  Peacock,  a Quaker  merchant 
of  York,  and  his  wife  Sarah  Bevill,  was  apprenticed  to  a Darlington 
surgeon.  He  then  attended  University  College,  London,  and  St. 
George  s Hospital  and  qualified  in  1835.  In  that  year  and  the  next, 
he  made  two  voyages  to  Ceylon  as  a ship’s  surgeon,  for  his  health’s 
sake,  and  afterwards  spent  some  months  studying  in  Paris.  His 
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first  employment,  on  his  return,  was  as  house  surgeon  at  Chester 
Infirmary,  but  in  1841  he  moved  to  Edinburgh  to  qualify  for  his 
M.D.  degree  and  served  as  house  surgeon  and  pathologist  at  the 
Royal  Infirmary.  He  began  to  practise  in  London  a year  or  two 
after  graduating.  His  first  appointments  were  as  physician  to  the 
Aldersgate  Street  Dispensary  and  the  Royal  Free  Hospital.  At  this 
time,  he  was  the  moving  force  behind  the  foundation  of  the  Liverpool 
Street  Hospital,  which  became  the  City  of  London  Hospital  for 
Diseases  of  the  Chest.  Peacock  was  its  first  physician  and,  in  that 
capacity,  and  later  as  consulting  physician,  remained  in  close 
connection  with  it  for  the  rest  of  his  life.  In  1849  St.  Thomas’s 
Hospital  elected  him  assistant  physician,  and  in  1860  full  physician. 
He  lectured  on  materia  medica  and  medicine,  supervised  the  skin 
clinic,  and  actively  supported  the  School  of  Nursing.  A volumin- 
ous note-taker,  he  was  inclined  to  be  laborious  and  dry  as  a lecturer. 
His  copious  written  works,  of  which  the  more  important  were  On 
Malformation  of  the  Human  Heart  (1866)  and  On  the  Prognosis  in 
Cases  of  Valvular  Disease  of  the  Heart  (1877),  bore  the  same  traits, 
and  their  lack  of  generalisation  perhaps  accounted  for  his  failure 
to  be  elected  an  F.R.S.  At  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians, 
Peacock  was  Croonian  Lecturer  (1865)  and  Censor,  and  he 
examined  in  medicine  for  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons.  He  was  a 
founder  and  successively  secretary,  vice-president  and  president  of 
the  Pathological  Society.  A keen  traveller,  he  paid  frequent  visits 
to  the  Mediterranean  and  to  North  and  South  America  in  his 
vacations.  He  married  Cornelia  Walduck  in  1850;  they  had  no 
children.  He  died  in  St.  Thomas’s  Hospital. 

St.  Thomas's  Hospital  Reports,  1882,  N.S.,  xi,  179. 

Med.-Chir.  Trans.,  1883,  lxvi,  20. 

D.N.B.,  xliv,  143. 

BARCLAY,  ANDREW  WHYTE 

b.  17  July  1817.  d.  28  Apr.  1884. 

M.D.  Edin.,  Cantab.,  F.R.C.P.  (1851). 

A.  W.  Barclay  was  born  at  Dysart,  Fife,  the  son  of  Capt.  John 
Barclay,  R.N.,  who  had  served  under  Nelson.  He  was  sent  to  the 
Royal  High  School,  Edinburgh,  and  entered  the  University  as  a 
medical  student  in  1834.  He  interrupted  his  studies  there  to  spend 
the  winter  of  1836—37  at  Westminster  Hospital.  Aftei  qualifying 
in  1838,  he  passed  a year  at  Berlin  and  then  visited  Italy,  Switzerland, 
and  France.  On  his  return,  instead  of  embarking  on  a medical 
career  at  once,  he  enrolled  afresh  as  a student  at  Caius  College, 
Cambridge,  in  1842.  Winning  many  College  prizes,  including  one 
for  moral  philosophy,  he  graduated  as  M.B.  in  1847  and  was  made 
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medical  registrar  of  St.  George’s  Hospital,  where  he  became 
subsequently  assistant  physician,  full  physician  and  consulting 
physician,  and  lectured  on  materia  medica  and  the  principles  and 
practice  of  physic.  At  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians,  he  was 
appointed  Lumleian  Lecturer  (1864),  Censor,  Harveian  Orator 
(1881),  and  finally,  in  recognition  of  his  administrative  ability, 
Treasurer  (1883).  In  1881  he  was  president  of  the  Royal  Medical 
and  Chirurgical  Society. 

Barclay  was  not  a prolific  writer,  but  utilised  his  wide  clinical 
experience  to  compile  statistical  reports  on  heart  disease  in  1848 
and  1852.  His  chief  work  was  his  Manual  of  Medical  Diagnosis, 
published  first  in  1851,  which  reached  a third  edition  in  1870. 
After  becoming  Chelsea’s  first  medical  officer  of  health,  in  1855,  he 
published  The  Progress  of  Preventive  Medicine  and  Sanitary 
Measures  in  1856.  He  was  also  examiner  for  the  Sanitary  Science 
Certificates  awarded  by  Cambridge.  He  died  at  Stevenage. 

Lancet,  1884.  1884. 

D.N.B.,  iii,  161.  Biog.  Hist,  of  Cains  College,  ii,  259. 


MACINTYRE,  WILLIAM 

b.  1791-2.  d.  4 Mar.  1857. 

M.D.  Edin.,  F.R.C.P.  (1851). 

William  MacIntyre,  who  graduated  at  Edinburgh  in  1811, 
practised  in  London  for  the  greater  part  of  his  career.  He  held 
consultant  appointments  at  the  Western  General  Dispensary  and 
the  Metropolitan  Convalescent  Institution.  In  1856  he  retired  to 
Brighton,  where  he  died. 

Medical  Directory,  1858,  866  (Obit.). 

QUAIN,  SIR  RICHARD,  Bart. 

b.  30  Oct.  1816.  d.  13  Mar.  1898. 

M.D.  Lond.,  Hon.  M.D.  R.U.I.,  Dubl.,  Hon.  LL.D.  Edin., 
F.R.C.P.  (1851),  F.R.S.,  Hon.  F.R.C.P.I. 

Richard  Quain  was  born  at  Mallow  in  County  Cork,  the  eldest 
child  of  John  Quain  of  Carrigoon  and  Mary,  daughter  of  Michael 
Burke  of  Mallow.  He  was  sent  to  the  Diocesan  School  at  Cloyne 
for  his  early  education  and  then  apprenticed  to  a surgeon-apothecary 
at  Limerick  for  five  years.  His  medical  training  took  place  at 
University  College,  London,  where  his  cousins,  Jones  Quain,  the 
anatomist,  and  Richard  Quain,  F.R.C.S.,  held  teaching  posts,  and, 
after  graduating  as  M.B.  in  1840,  he  remained  at  University  College 
Hospital  to  fill  house  appointments.  In  1848  he  was  elected 
assistant  physician  by  the  Brompton  Hospital  and  seven  years  later 
raised  to  full  physician.  He  was  made  consulting  physician  in 
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1875,  and  held  the  same  rank  at  the  Seamen’s  Hospital,  Greenwich, 
and  the  Royal  Hospital  for  Consumption  at  Ventnor. 

Although  he  was  never  on  the  staff  of  a teaching  hospital,  Quain’s 
success  in  practice  was  outstanding.  He  also  made  a name  for 
himself  in  medical  and  public  affairs.  He  was  a prominent  Fellow 
of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians,  being  Lumleian  Lecturer  in 
1872,  Senior  Censor,  Harveian  Orator  in  1885  and  Vice-President 
in  1890,  and  narrowly  missed  election  as  President  in  1888.  He 
was  president  of  the  Harveian  Society  in  1853  and  of  the  Pathological 
Society  in  1869.  The  General  Medical  Council,  too,  owed  much 
to  his  energy  and  hard  work.  Appointed  a Crown  nominee  in 
1863,  he  became  chairman  of  its  Pharmacopoeia  Committee  in 
1874  and  took  a major  part  in  the  preparation  of  the  Additions  to 
the  British  Pharmacopoeia  of  1867  (1874)  and  of  the  British  Pharma- 
copoeias of  1885  and  1898;  he  was  president  of  the  Council 
itself  from  1891  till  his  death.  He  was  chosen  as  a member  of 
the  Senate  of  London  University  in  1860  and  was  one  of  the 
organisers  of  the  Brown  Institution.  He  was  on  the  Royal  Com- 
mission of  1865  for  the  investigation  of  cattle  plague. 

Quain,  however,  is  best  remembered  for  his  editorship  of  the 
Dictionary  of  Medicine , to  which  many  of  the  leading  medical  men 
of  the  day  contributed;  Quain  himself  wrote  the  articles  on  heart 
diseases.  This  work,  first  published  in  1882  after  seven  years’ 
meticulous  preparation  by  Quain,  filled  a gap  in  contemporary 
medical  writing  and  sold  over  30,000  copies;  a second  edition 
followed  in  1894.  Among  honours  accorded  to  Quain  were  election 
as  an  F.R.S.  in  1871,  appointment  as  Physician-Extraordinary  to 
the  Queen  in  1890,  and  the  grant  of  a baronetcy  in  1891. 

Quain’s  renown  as  a physician  was  due  not  only  to  the  sound 
commonsense  that  he  brought  to  bear  in  diagnosis,  but  also  to  the 
good-humoured  geniality  that  he  showed  to  patients  and  Iriends, 
These  latter  included  many  famous  in  their  own  professions, 
Maclise,  who  painted  his  portrait  in  1866,  Millais,  who  painted  it 
in  1896,  Landseer,  the  Carlyles,  Charles  Dickens.  Quain  married 
in  1854  Isabella  Agnes,  daughter  of  Captain  George  Wray,  Bengal 
Army,  of  Cleasby,  Yorkshire,  by  whom  he  had  four  daughters. 
Fie  died  at  Harley  Street,  London. 

Lancet,  1898.  1898.  ... 

Times,  14  Mar.  1898.  D.N.B.,  1st  Suppl.,  m,  288. 

THOMPSON,  THEOPFIILUS 

b.  20  Sept.  1807.  d.  11  Aug.  1860. 

M.D.  Edin.,  F.R.C.P.  (1851),  F.R.S. 

Born  at  Islington,  the  son  of  Theophilus  Thompson,  Theophi  us 
Thompson  first  studied  medicine  at  St.  Bartholomew  s Hospita  . 
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After  two  years  at  Edinburgh,  where  he  graduated  in  1830,  he 
visited  the  medical  schools  of  Dublin  and  Paris.  He  then  began  to 
practise  in  London  and,  for  the  next  fourteen  years,  was  physician 
to  the  Northern  Dispensary.  He  lectured  on  the  practice  of 
medicine  at  the  Grosvenor  Place  School  and  specialised  in  diseases 
of  the  nervous  system.  He  wrote  the  articles  on  hysteria,  neuralgia, 
chorea  and  influenza  in  Tweedie’s  Library  of  Medicine.  His 
appointment  in  1847  as  physician  to  the  Brompton  Hospital 
enabled  him  to  study  thoracic  disease.  He  published  in  1852  a 
laborious  history  of  influenza  epidemics  from  1510  to  1837,  and  in 
1855  his  Lettsomian  Lectures  on  the  same  subject.  He  was  one  of 
the  first  advocates  of  cod  fiver  oil  in  the  treatment  of  consumption. 
His  wife  was  a daughter  of  Nathaniel  Watkin  of  Stroud. 

Lancet,  1860.  D.N.B.,  lvi,  222. 


WEGG,  WILLIAM 
b.  1815.  d.  3 Dec.  1893. 

M.D.  Cantab.,  F.R.C.P.  (1851). 

Born  at  Greenwich,  the  son  of  Henry  Wegg  of  London,  William 
Wegg  received  his  medical  education  at  Caius  College,  Cambridge, 
and,  after  qualifying,  settled  in  London.  Being  of  independent 
means,  he  seems  never  to  have  cultivated  a private  practice  but 
was  physician,  for  a time,  to  the  St.  George’s  and  St.  James’s 
Dispensary.  He  took  a prominent  part,  however,  in  the  affairs 
of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians.  He  was  Curator  of  the  Museum 
from  1858  till  his  death  and  a Censor  in  1867  and  1868.  For  eight 
years  he  was  treasurer  of  the  Royal  Medical  and  Chirurgical  Society. 
Munk's  Roll,  1825-58  ii,  391  (MS.). 

Blog.  Hist,  of  Caius  College,  ii,  242. 


BOYD,  ROBERT 
b.  1808.  d.  14  Aug.  1883. 


M.D.  Edin.,  M.R.C.S.,  F.R.C.P.  (1852). 

Robert  Boyd  qualified  as  M.R.C.S.  in  1830  and  graduated  as 
M.D.  of  Edinburgh  in  1831.  His  first  employment  was  as  resident 
physician  to  the  Marylebone  Workhouse  Infirmary.  In  1848 
his  aptitude  for  work  on  insanity  was  recognised  by  his  appointment 
as  physician  and  superintendent  of  the  Somerset  County  Lunatic 
Asylum.  After  retiring  from  this  post,  he  managed  his  own  private 
asylum  at  Southall  Park,  and  it  was  in  an  attempt  to  save  his  patients 

loSmhapdraStr°UBfi^  at  thlS  institution  that  he  and  his  second  son 

contrihlu  on6''  * °Zd  kn°Wn  t0  the  Profession  for  his  numerous 
contributions  to  the  literature  of  pathology  and  psychological 

me  icine  rather  than  for  any  reforms  in  the  treatment  of  the  insane 
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such  as  those  which  brought  fame  to  Conolly  and  his  disciples. 
The  majority  of  his  papers  were  statistical  in  content  and  included 
Tables  of  the  Weights  of  the  Human  Body  and  Internal  Organs 
(1861),  Tumours  of  the  Brain  (1865),  and  The  Weight  of  the  Brain  at 
Different  Ages  and  in  Various  Diseases  (1875).  In  1870  he  was  pre- 
sident of  the  Medico-Psychological  Association  and,  in  his  address, 
strongly  advocated  the  admission  of  students  to  infirmaries  to  gain 
both  a knowledge  of  insanity  and  experience  of  morbid  anatomy. 
Thorough  in  all  his  work,  Boyd  was  reserved  and  taciturn  in  disposi- 
tion. He  was  survived  by  his  eldest  son  and  four  daughters. 

Lancet,  1883.  1883. 

Medical  Times  and  Gazette,  1883.  D.N.B.,  vi,  100. 

FULLER,  HENRY  WILLIAM 

b.  1820.  d.  18  Dec.  1873. 

B.A.,  M.D.  Cantab.,  F.R.C.P.  (1852). 

Born  in  London,  the  son  of  Henry  Peter  Fuller,  a surgeon, 
Henry  Fuller  was  a schoolboy  at  Rugby  under  Dr.  Arnold.  In 
1838  he  went  up  to  Caius  College,  Cambridge,  and  at  the  same 
time  registered  as  a student  at  St.  George’s  Hospital,  to  which  both 
his  father  and  grandfather  had  been  visiting  apothecaries.  Having 
taken  his  M.B.  in  1843,  he  started  to  practise  in  London  and, 
after  five  years,  was  elected  to  the  staff  of  St.  George’s  as  assistant 
physician.  He  succeeded  Nairne  as  full  physician  in  1857.  His 
other  principal  appointments  were  at  the  North  London  Hospital  for 
Consumption  and  the  School  for  Indigent  Blind.  He  was  a main- 
stay of  the  Harveian  Society  and  a supporter  of  several  other 
associations.  He  gave  the  Lumleian  Lectures  in  1866  and  filled 
the  office  of  Censor  of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians.  He  was  a 
believer  in  the  efficacy  of  alkalis  for  the  treatment  of  rheumatism, 
and  his  work  On  Rheumatism,  Rheumatic  Gout,  and  Sciatica  (1852) 
reached  a third  edition.  Sound  and  hard-working,  but  not  brilliant, 
Fuller  enjoyed  a popular  middle-class  private  practice.  He  was  a 
confirmed  advocate  of  the  use  of  drugs,  which  he  prescribed  in 
large  quantities  and  unusual  combinations. 

Lancet,  1873.  B.M.J.,  1873. 

Medical  Times  and  Gazette,  1873.  Biog.  Hist,  of  Caius  College,  ii,  245. 


HENNEN,  JOHN 
b.  1800.  d.  3 June  1871. 

M.D.  Edin.,  L.R.C.S.  Edin.,  F.R.C.P.  (1852). 

John  Hennen’s  father,  John  Hennen,  was  a well-known  army 
surgeon  and  writer  on  military  surgery,  and  Hennen  himselt. 
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after  graduating  at  Edinburgh,  entered  the  Medical  Department 
of  the  Army  in  1824.  For  twelve  years,  from  1828  to  1840,  he  was 
physician  to  the  Royal  Military  Asylum  at  Southampton.  He 
prepared,  in  1829,  a third  edition  of  his  father’s  Principles  of  Military 
Surgery  and,  in  1830,  an  edition  of  his  father’s  Sketches  of  Medical 
Topography  of  the  Mediterranean.  A sufferer  from  indifferent 
health,  Hennen  retired  young  from  the  Service  and  practised 
for  some  years  in  London,  holding  at  the  same  time  the  post  of 
physician  to  the  Western  General  Dispensary.  During  a term  as 
librarian  of  the  Royal  Medical  and  Chirurgical  Society  (1848-50), 
he  compiled  a useful  index  to  the  Society’s  Transactions.  A man  of 
independent  means,  he  was  able  to  spend  the  winters  of  his  later 
years  abroad.  He  was  quiet  and  amiable,  something  of  a scholar, 
and  well  versed  in  English  and  German  literature. 

Med.-Chir.  Procs.,  1872,  vii,  38. 

Roll  of  Army  Medical  Service,  4051. 


JENNER,  SIR  WILLIAM,  Bart.,  G.C.B. 

b.  30  Jan.  1815.  d.  11  Dec.  1898. 

M.D.  Lond.,  Hon.  D.C.L.  Oxon.,  Hon.  LL.D.  Cantab.,  Edin., 
M.R.C.S.,  L.S.A.,  F.R.C.P.  (1852),  F.R.S. 

William  Jenner  was  born  at  Chatham,  the  fourth  son  of  John 
Jenner,  an  innkeeper,  and  his  wife  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  George 
Terry.  His  medical  education  took  place  at  University  College, 
London,  and  he  was  apprenticed  for  a time  to  a surgeon  in 
Marylebone.  After  qualifying  in  1837,  he  began  to  practise  in 
the  same  area  and  received  an  appointment  as  surgeon  to  the 
Royal  Maternity  Charity,  Finsbury  Square.  His  studies  continued, 
and,  after  taking  his  M.D.  degree  in  1844,  he  gave  up  general 
practice  in  favour  of  a consultant’s  career.  The  foundations 
of  his  success  were  truly  laid  when  he  published  in  1850  a small 
volume  with  the  title  On  the  Identity  or  Non-Identity  of  Typhoid  and 
Typhus  Fevers,  the  result  of  two  years’  patient  enquiry  into  cases  of 
“ continued  fever  ” at  the  London  Fever  Hospital,  which  finally 
established  the  separate  identity  of  the  two  fevers.  His  work 
had  already  led  to  his  appointment,  a year  earlier,  as  professor 
of  pathological  anatomy  at  University  College  and  assistant  physi- 
cian to  University  College  Hospital,  and  in  the  next  three  decades 
he  held  the  offices  of  Holme  professor  of  clinical  medicine  (1860— 
63)  and  professor  of  medicine  (1863-67),  full  physician  (1854-78), 
with  charge  of  the  skin  department  after  1856,  and  consulting 
physician  (1879-98).  He  was  also  physician  to  the  Hospital  for 
Sick  Children  from  its  foundation  in  1852  till  1862  and  to  the 
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London  Fever  Hospital  from  1853  to  1861,  and  consulting  physi- 
cian to  the  German  Hospital  and  Hospital  for  Diseases  of  the 
Throat. 

In  1861  Jenner’s  appointment  as  Physician-Extraordinary  to 
Queen  Victoria  began  a long  and  close  association  with  the  Royal 
Household.  He  attended  the  Prince  Consort  during  his  fatal  attack 
of  typhoid  in  that  year  and  ten  years  later  treated  the  Prince  of 
Wales  when  he  lay  ill  with  the  same  fever.  He  became  Physician- 
in-Ordinary  to  the  Queen  in  1862  and  received  the  same  appoint- 
ment from  the  Prince  of  Wales  a year  later.  He  was  created  a 
baronet  in  1868,  K.C.B.  in  1872  and  G.C.B.  in  1889.  He  was  also  a 
Commander  of  the  Belgian  Order  of  Leopold.  He  became  an 
F.R.S.  in  1864. 

From  his  own  profession,  too,  he  received  the  highest  honours. 
President  of  the  Epidemiological  Society  in  1866-68,  of  the  Patho- 
logical Society  in  1873-75  and  of  the  Clinical  Society  in  1875,  he 
was  in  1881  and  in  the  next  six  years  elected  to  the  presidency 
of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians,  where  he  had  already  served  as 
Censor  and  delivered  the  Goulstonian  Lectures  (1853).  His  term 
of  office  witnessed  such  developments  as  the  institution  of  the 
Conjoint  Examining  Board  and  the  Diploma  in  Public  Health  and 
the  passing  of  the  Medical  Act  of  1886. 

Jenner,  at  the  height  of  his  powers,  was  the  undisputed  leader 
of  his  profession,  and.  he  owed  his  supremacy  to  his  mastery  in  two 
of  its  departments — those  of  the  practising  consultant  and  of  the 
clinical  teacher.  Although,  at  different  stages  of  his  career,  a 
specialist  in  diseases  of  the  heart,  abdomen  and  skin,  in  fevers, 
rickets,  tuberculosis,  diphtheria  and  emphysema,  he  was  essentially 
a general  physician  who  could  call  to  his  aid  in  diagnosis  and 
treatment  a vast  and  wide  experience  of  every  branch  of  medicine, 
Nor,  while  paying  the  most  thorough  attention  to  detailed  observa- 
tion, did  he  despise  such  laboratory  tests  as  were  available,  or  neglect 
to  follow  up  cases  by  post-mortem  examination. 

“ The  great  aim  of  the  physician  is  to  prevent  disease  ; failing 
that,  to  cure  ; failing  that,  to  alleviate  suffering  and  prolong  life.” 
With  these  objects  in  mind,  Jenner  drove  home,  in  language  dog- 
matic, forceful  and  unadorned,  the  lessons  of  his  own  experience  to 
generations  of  students.  Much  of  his  teaching  was  published  in 
two  volumes  of  Lectures  and  Essays  and  Clinical  Lectures  in  1893 
and  1895  respectively.  Jenner’s  curtness  of  manner,  his  directness  of 
speech,  caused  his  first  Court  appointment  to  be  greeted  with  sur- 
prise. In  later  years,  he  was  inclined  to  take  umbrage  easily  and  to 
show  little  tolerance  for  other  opinions.  But  such  traits  only 
accentuated  the  sterling  honesty  of  his  own  opinions. 
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Tenner’s  capacity  for  hard  work— witnessed  by  his  fortune  of 
£375  000— left  him  little  time  or  inclination  for  amusements, 
although  he  would  while  away  long  journeys  by  reading  cheap 
novels.°  He  was  a non-smoker  and  almost  a teetotaller  but  in- 
ordinately addicted  to  drinking  cups  of  tea.  After  retiring  in  1889, 
Tenner  lived  in  Hampshire,  and  he  died  at  Greenwood,  near  Bishop  s 
Waltham.  He  married  in  1858  Adela  Lucy  Leman,  daughtei  ol 
Stephen  Adey,  and  had  five  sons  and  a daughter. 

Lancet  1898.  1898. 

Times’  U Dec.  1898.  Daily  Telegraph,  13  Dec.  1898. 

D.N.B.,  1st  Suppl.,  iii,  37. 


ROWLAND,  RICHARD 
b.  c.  1798.  d.  4 Oct.  1854. 

M.D.  Edin.,  F.R.C.P.  (1852). 

Richard  Rowland  graduated  as  M.D.  of  Edinburgh  in  1827. 
He  became  physician  to  the  Bloomsbury  Dispensary  and  was  lecturer 
on  medicine  at  Charing  Cross  Hospital  from  1843  until  his  death. 
He  published  treatises  on  neuralgia  (1838)  and  softening  of  the 
brain  (1851). 

Lancet,  1854.  Hunter,  125. 


SIEVEKING,  SIR  EDWARD  HENRY 
b.  24  Aug.  1816.  d.  24  Feb.  1904. 

M.D.,  Hon.  LL.D.  Edin.,  F.R.C.P.  (1852). 

Edward  Sieveking  was  born  in  London,  the  descendant  of  an 
old  Westphalian  family.  His  father,  Edward  Henry  Sieveking  of 
Stamford  Hill,  had  emigrated  from  Hamburg  to  London  but 
had  returned  to  serve  in  the  Hanseatic  Legion  in  1813-14.  His 
mother,  Emerentia  Louise,  was  the  daughter  of  Senator  T.  V.  Meyer 
of  Hamburg,  and  his  aunt  was  a well-known  philanthropist  in  that 
city.  His  early  education  was  divided  between  England  and 
Germany,  and  he  studied  medicine  at  Berlin,  Bonn,  University 
College,  London,  and  Edinburgh,  where  he  graduated  in  1841. 
After  a year  of  postgraduate  visits  to  Continental  schools,  he 
practised  for  four  years  among  the  English  colony  in  Hamburg, 
where  he  founded  the  Alster  Rowing  Club.  In  1847,  however,  he 
settled  in  London.  In  1851  he.  was  appointed  assistant  physician 
to  St.  Mary’s  Hospital,  where  he  lectured  on  materia  medica  for 
sixteen  years  and  rose  to  be  physician  (1866-87)  and  ultimately 
consulting  physician.  He  also  held  appointments  as  physician  to 
the  London  Lock  Hospital  (1864-89)  and  the  National  Hospital 
for  the  Paralysed  and  Epileptic  (1864-67). 

Sieveking  received  a number  of  Court  appointments  in  his 
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later  years.  In  1863  he  became  Physician-in-Ordinary  to  the 
Prince  of  Wales,  who  created  him  Physician-Extraordinary  after 
his  accession  to  the  throne.  Queen  Victoria  made  him  Physician- 
Extraordinary  in  1873  and  Physician-in-Ordinary  fifteen  years 
later.  His  connection  with  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians  likewise 
was  distinguished.  A prominent  supporter  of  the  reforms  of  1858, 
he  was  Censor  and  Vice-President  (1888)  and  delivered  the  Croonian 
Lectures  in  1866  and  the  Harveian  Oration  in  1877.  A president 
of  the  Harveian  and  other  societies,  he  was  instrumental  in  founding 
Epsom  College  in  1855  and  the  Edinburgh  University  Club  in 
London  in  1864.  He  was  a Knight  of  Grace  of  the  Order  of  St. 
John  of  Jerusalem.  Sieveking,  whose  writings  dealt  mainly  with 
the  subjects  of  nursing,  climatology,  and  nervous  diseases,  was  a 
good  general  physician,  a man  of  courtly  demeanour,  and  wide 
sympathies.  His  many  friends  included  Charles  Kingsley,  F.  D. 
Maurice  and  Henry  Crabb  Robinson.  He  married  in  1849  Jane, 
daughter  of  John  Ray,  J.P.,  of  Finchley. 

Lancet,  1904.  1904. 

Times,  25  Feb.  1904.  D.N.B.,  2nd  Suppl.,  iii,  312. 


WALSHE,  WALTER  HAYLE 

b.  19  Mar.  1812.  d.  14  Dec.  1892. 

M.D.,  Hon.  LL.D.  Edin.,  F.R.C.P.  (1852). 

Walter  Walshe  was  the  son  of  William  Walshe,  a Dublin  barrister, 
and  for  three  years  he  studied  at  Trinity  College,  with  the  intention 
of  following  his  father’s  profession.  But  at  the  age  of  eighteen 
he  joined  his  widowed  mother  in  Paris  and  for  the  next  two  years 
devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  oriental  languages.  By  then, 
however,  he  had  become  strongly  attracted  to  physics  and  biology, 
and  he  determined  to  be  a doctor.  He  studied  at  La  Charite  and 
La  Pitie,  amongst  the  more  influential  of  his  friends  and  teachers 
being  Louis,  Dupuytren,  and  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes.  In  1835 
Walshe  left  Paris  for  Edinburgh,  where  his  uncle  was  a well-known 
minister,  and  it  was  there  that  he  qualified  in  1836.  He  entered 
practice  in  a humble  way  in  North  London  at  the  age  of  twenty-six 
and  at  once  began  writing  articles  on  pathology  which  led  to  his 
appointment,  in  1841,  as  professor  of  morbid  anatomy  at  University 
College.  Five  years  later  he  was  elected  Holme  professor  of 
clinical  medicine,  and  physician  to  University  College  Hospital,  , 
and  in  1848  professor  of  the  principles  and  practice  of  medicine. 

He  was  also  physician  to  the  Brompton  Hospital.  In  his  approach 
to  medicine,  Walshe  was  deliberate,  logical  and  scientific,  and  he 
brought  to  it  a wide  knowledge  both  of  languages  and  of  literature. 
His  Diseases  of  the  Lungs  (1843)  became  a popular  textbook,  as 
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also  did  Diseases  of  the  Heart  and  Great  Vessels  (1851), -both  passing 
into  four  editions.  In  later  life,  his  versatility  expressed  itself 
in  such  books  as  Dramatic  Singing  Physiologically  Estimated  ( 1 881) 
and  The  Colloquial  Linguistic  Faculty  and  its  Physiological  Ground- 
work (1885).  Although  he  had  imbibed,  probably  in  his  Paris  days, 
a certain  scepticism  of  attitude,  it  was  mollified  by  his  Irish  charm 
and  innate  kindliness.  Walshe  married  Caroline  Ellen  Baker  in 
1868  and  had  one  son.  He  died  in  London. 

Lancet,  1892.  1892. 

D.N.B.,  lix,  227.  Al.  Dubl. , 855. 


BROWN,  CHARLES  BLAKELEY 
b.  1811-12.  d.  22  Oct.  1884. 

B.A.,  B.M.  Oxon.,  F.R.C.P.  (1853). 

Charles  Brown,  second  son  of  Joseph  Brown  of  Hackney, 
matriculated  at  Trinity  College,  Oxford,  in  1829,  and  graduated  as 
B.A.  in  1832  and  B.M.  in  1838.  During  his  career,  he  held  appoint- 
ments as  physician-accoucheur  at  the  Royal  Dispensary,  Pimlico, 
Queen  Charlotte’s  Lying-In  Hospital,  and  St.  George’s  and  St. 
James’s  Dispensary. 

Al.  Oxon.,  i,  171. 

MILROY,  GAVIN 
b.  1805.  d.  11  Jan.  1886. 

M.D.  Edin.,  L.R.C.S.  Edin.,  F.R.C.P.  (1853). 

A silversmith’s  son,  Gavin  Milroy  spent  his  schooldays  at 
the  Royal  High  School,  Edinburgh,  and  studied  medicine  at  the 
University.  He  was  a founder-member  of  the  Hunterian  Society 
of  Edinburgh.  After  qualifying  as  L.R.C.S.  of  Edinburgh  in  1824 
and  before  settling  in  general  practice  in  London,  he  enlisted  for  a 
time  as  a medical  officer  in  the  Government  Packet  Service  to  the 
West  Indies  and  the  Mediterranean.  On  his  return,  he  was 
attracted  to  medical  journalism  and  acted,  from  1844  to  1847, 
as  co-editor  of  the  Medico-Chirurgical  Review..  > A detailed  com- 
mentary by  Milroy  on  a French  report  on  plague  and  quarantine, 
published  in  the  Review  of  October  1846,  in  which  he  advocated 
the  diminution  or  abolition  of  quarantine,  led  to  his  further 
specialisation.  As  an  acknowledged  authority  on  epidemiology, 
he  was  henceforth  employed  on  several  official  commissions  and 
committees.  For  two  periods,  1849-50  and  1853-55,  he  acted  as 
a superintending  medical  inspector  of  the  General  Board  of  Health, 
and  in  1852  he  was  sent  by  the  Colonial  Office  to  Jamaica  to 
investigate  a cholera  epidemic  and  afterwards  presented  a report. 
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From  1855  to  1856,  he  served  with  Sutherland  on  the  Sanitary 
Commission  in  the  Crimean  War.  Their  reports,  although  issued  too 
late  to  deserve  credit  for  the  current  improvement  in  conditions, 
exposed  the  causes  of  the  earlier  troubles  and  influenced  subsequent 
reforms.  Milroy  was  honorary  secretary  of  a committee  appointed 
by  the  Social  Science  Association  in  1858  to  enquire  into  the  question 
of  quarantine.  Its  findings  were  incorporated  in  three  parliamentary 
papers  in  1860-61.  He  was  also  a member  of  the  committee  of  the 
Royal  College  of  Physicians  chosen  to  examine  the  spread  of 
leprosy  and  wrote  comments  on  its  report  printed  in  1867.  His 
name  is  especially  remembered  by  the  College  for  his  bequest  of 
£2,000  to  found  the  Milroy  Lectureship  on  state  medicine  and 
public  health.  The  Epidemiological  Society  owed  much  to  his  keen 
support,  and  he  was  its  secretary  in  1862—64  and  its  president  in 
1864-66.  The  Government  awarded  Milroy  a civil  list  pension  in 
1871.  His  wife  was  Miss  Sophia  Chapman;  they  had  no  children. 

Lancet,  1886.  D.N.B.,  xxxviii,  22. 

SIBSON,  FRANCIS 

b.  21  May  1814.  d.  7 Sept.  1876.  ✓ ' 

M.D.  Lond.,  Hon.  M.D.  Dubl.,  Hon.  D.C.L.  Durh.,  L.R.C.S. 

Edin.,  L.S.A.,  F.R.S.,  F.R.C.P.  (1853). 

Francis  Sibson  was  born  at  Cross  Canonby,  Cumberland,  the 
third  son  of  Francis  and  Jane  Sibson.  The  greater  part  of  his  child- 
hood was  spent  at  Edinburgh,  where  he  was  apprenticed  to  a 
surgeon  in  1828  and  took  the  L.R.C.S.  diploma  three  years  later. 
He  treated  cholera  patients  locally  during  the  1832  epidemic  and  had 
a brief  spell  of  general  practice  at  Cockermouth  before  resuming 
his  studies  at  Guy’s  and  St.  Thomas’s  Hospitals  in  London.  Having 
qualified  as  L.S.A.  in  1835,  he  became  resident  surgeon  and  apothe- 
cary to  the  Nottingham  General  Hospital.  During  his  thirteen 
years  in  this  office  he  published  a number  of  papers  on  the  physiology 
and  pathology  of  respiration  which  attracted  attention,  and  on 
returning  to  London  in  1848  he  was  able  to  build  up  a successful 
consulting  practice.  He  graduated  as  both  M.B.  and  M.D.  of 
London  in  that  year  and  was  elected  F.R.S.  in  1849.  When 
St.  Mary’s  Hospital  was  founded  in  1851,  he  was  appointed  one  of 
its  first  physicians;  he  retired  to  its  consulting  staff  in  1871.  He 
lectured  on  medicine,  first  at  Lane’s  School  adjoining  St.  George’s 
Hospital  and  then  at  St.  Mary’s.  At  the  Royal  College  of  Physi- 
cians, he  delivered  the  Goulstonian  Lectures  in  1854,  the  Croonian 
Lectures  in  1870  and  the  Lumleian  Lectures  in  1874,  and  held 
the  offices  of  Censor  and  Curator  of  the  Museum.  He  was  elected 
in  1865  to  the  senate  of  London  University,  in  which  he  opposed  the 
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admission  of  women  to  degrees,  and  he  was  an  early  office-holder 
of  the  British  Medical  Association.  His  later  writings  included 
Medical  Anatomy  (1855-69)  and  contributions  to  Reynold’s  System 
of  Medicine  (1866-79),  and  after  his  death  his  Collected  Works  (1881) 
were  published  by  W.  M.  Ord.  Sibson  was  an  admirer  of  Flaxman  s 
sculptures  and  a collector  of  Wedgwood  ware.  He  was  a keen 
Alpine  climber  and  died  while  on  holiday  at  Geneva.  His  wife, 
whom  he  married  in  1858,  was  Sarah  Mary,  daughter  of  Peter  Aime 
Ouvry;  they  had  no  children.  His  younger  brother  was  Thomas 
Sibson,  the  artist. 


Lancet,  1876. 

Medical  Times  and  Gazette,  1876. 


B.M.J.,  1876. 
D.N.B.,  lii,  186. 


TAYLOR,  ALFRED  SWAINE 

b.  11  Dec.  1806.  d.  27  May  1880. 

Hon.  M.D.  St.  And.,  M.R.C.S.,  L.S.A.,  F.R.C.P.  (1853),  F.R.S. 

Alfred  Swaine  Taylor  was  born  at  Northfleet,  Kent,  the  eldest  son 
of  Thomas  Taylor,  a captain  in  the  East  India  Company’s  fleet,  by 
his  first  wife,  Susan  Mary,  daughter  of  Charles  Badger  of  Kent.  He 
was  sent  to  a private  school  until,  in  1822,  he  was  considered  old 
enough  to  be  apprenticed  to  a practitioner  near  Maidstone.  A year 
later,  he  entered  the  united  Medical  School  of  Guy’s  and  St.  Thomas’s 
Hospitals.  He  paid  a visit  to  Paris  in  1825,  returning  to  receive  the 
prize  for  anatomy  at  St.  Thomas’s.  On  the  separation  of  the 
Schools,  he  remained  at  Guy’s  and  benefited  from  the  teaching  of 
Astley  Cooper  and  Green.  After  qualifying  in  1828,  he  was  again 
drawn  to  Paris  to  attend  the  lectures  of  Orfila,  Dupuytren,  and  Gay- 
Lussac.  He  made  a brief  geological  survey  of  Auvergne  and  visited 
the  Montpellier  School  before  making  an  adventurous  voyage  to 
Naples,  where  he  stayed  for  nine  months  and  published  two  papers 
in  Italian.  His  homeward  journey  on  foot  across  the  Continent 
took  him  to  no  fewer  than  eight  medical  schools.  Taylor  spent  the 
winter  of  1829-30  in  studying  at  Guy’s.  In  1830  a stay  in  Paris, 
at  the  time  of  the  Revolution,  enabled  him  to  watch  the  treatment 
of  battle  wounds  by  Manec  and  Misfranc. 

Since  1825,  he  had  shown  leanings  towards  medical  jurisprudence, 
and  in  1831  his  appointment  to  the  newly  established  chair  at  Guy’s, 
which  he  held  until  1877,  gave  him  the  opportunity  to  achieve  a 
reputation  as  one  of  the  foremost  authorities  on  this  subject.  His 
election  as  joint  lecturer  on  chemistry  in  1832  provided  the  chance 
to  win  equal  renown  as  the  leading  toxicologist  in  the  country,  and 
in  that  year  there  appeared  the  first  of  his  long  series  of  memoirs  on 
poisoning.  Taylor’s  two  main  books  passed  through  many  editions 
and  came  to  be  regarded  both  by  lawyers  and  by  physicians  as 
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standard  works  in  his  lifetime.  His  Elements  of  Medical  Jurispru- 
dence, first  published  in  1836,  which  formed  the  basis  of  A Manual 
of  Medical  Jurisprudence  (1844)  and  of  The  Principles  and  Practice  of 
Medical  Jurisprudence  (1865),  and  his  Poisons  in  relation  to  Medical 
Jurisprudence  and  Medicine  (1848)  performed  an  invaluable  service 
in  codifying  legal  precedents  and  rulings  and  relevant  anatomical  and 
chemical  data.  He  was  known  to  a wider  public  by  his  appearance 
as  a witness  for  the  prosecution  in'  celebrated  murder  trials,  includ- 
ing those  of  Drory,  and  the  poisoners  Tawell,  Palmer  (who  first 
exploited  the  possibilities  offered  by  life  insurance  policies), 
Smethurst  and  Catherine  Wilson.  He  was  a commanding  figure  in 
the  witness  box,  unbending  and  relentless.  In  view  of  the  danger  of 
paitisanslnp  in  medical  witnesses,  Taylor  favoured  the  establishment 
of  official  experts  or  assessors  for  trials  involving  medical  evidence. 
He  married  in  1834  Caroline,  daughter  of  John  Cancellor,  a London 
stockbroker,  by  whom  he  had  One  daughter.  He  died  at  Regent’s 
Park,  London. 

1880. 

Medical  Times  and  Gazette,  1880. 

Wilks  and  Bettany,  392. 

D.N.B.,  lv,  402. 

BRINTON,  WILLIAM 

b.  20  Nov.  1823.  d.  26  Jan.  1867. 

M.D.  Lond.,  F.R.C.P.  (1854),  F.R.S. 

William  Brinton,  the  second  son  of  Henry  Brinton,  J.P.,  a carpet 
manufacturer  at  Kidderminster,  was  educated  at  private  schools 
and  then  apprenticed  to  a local  surgeon.  His  medical  studies 
proper  took  place  at  King’s  College,  London,  where  he  won  the 
Leathes  and  Warneford  prizes;  and,  after  graduating  as  M.B.  in 
1847,  he  remained  in  junior  posts  in  the  Medical  School  for  six  years. 
He  also  held  an  early  appointment  at  the  Western  Dispensary  and 
in  1852  was  elected  physician  to  the  Royal  Free  Hospital.  A year 
afterwards  he  started  to  lecture  on  forensic  medicine  at  St.  Thomas’s 
Hospital,  later  becoming  joint  lecturer  on  physiology.  In  1860  he 
resigned  from  the  Royal  Free  Hospital  on  being  made  physician  to 
St.  Thomas’s,  but  this  appointment,  too,  came  to  an  end  after  four 
years,  on  account  of  the  poor  state  of  his  health. 

Brinton  made  a special  study  of  intestinal  obstruction,  and  among 
his  published  works  were  Pathology,  Symptoms,  and  Treatment  of 
Ulcer  of  the  Stomach  (1857),  Lectures  on  the  Diseases  of  the  Stomach 
(1859),  of  which  a second  edition  appeared  in  1864,  and  On  Food  and 
its  Digestion  (1861).  He  translated  Valentin’s  Text  Book  of  Physi- 
ology in  1853.  In  1867,  after  his  death,  a treatise  by  him  on 
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Intestinal  Obstruction  was  brought  out  by  T.  Buzzard.  Brinton  also 
wrote  On  the  Medical  Selection  of  live?  for  Assurance  (1856),  whose 
fourth  edition  was  published  in  1869.  He  delivered  the  Croonian 
Lectures  before  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians  in  1859  and  was 
elected  an  F.R.S.  in  1864.  Outside  his  work,  he  was  known  to  his 
friends  for  his  passion  for  climbing  in  the  Tyrol.  He  was  a skilled 
artist  and  a witty  speaker.  But  he  suffered,  perhaps,  from  an 
inability  to  take  defeat  in  his  stride,  as  when  he  failed  to  obtain  the 
chair  of  physiology  at  King’s  in  succession  to  R.  B.  Todd.  Brinton 
married  in  1854  and  had  six  children.  , 

Lancet,  1867.,  1867. 

Parsons,  iii,  162. 

D.N.B.,  vi,  350. 


MARKHAM,  WILLIAM  ORLANDO 
b.  1818.  d.  23  Jan.  1891. 

M.D.  Edin.,  F.R.C.P.  (1854),  Hon.  F.R.C.P.I. 

William  Markham  was  the  son  of  Charles  Markham,  Clerk  of 
the  Peace  for  Northampton.  He  received  his  medical  education 
at  Edinburgh,  Paris,  and  Heidelberg,  and  took  the  Edinburgh  degree 
in  1840.  After  holding  appointments  at  the  Blenheim  Street  and 
Western  General  Dispensaries  in  London,  he  was  elected,  at  its 
opening  in  1851,  assistant  physician  to  St.  Mary’s  Hospital  and, 
six  years  later,  full  physician.  He  was  lecturer  on  pathology  from 
1854  to  1860  and  on  physiology  from  1857  to  1860.  Then  in 
1861  he  became  editor  of  the  British  Medical  Journal , a post  which 
he  held  for  five  years  before  being  appointed  a Poor  Law  inspector 
and  medical  adviser  to  the  Poor  Law  Board.  His  chief  interest 
was  in  cardiology  and  his  Diseases  of  the  Heart  (1856),  perhaps  the 
first  work  to  distinguish  the  characteristic  physical  signs  of  mitral 
stenosis,  was  accepted  as  authoritative  and  went  into  a second 
edition.  He  was  Goulstonian  Lecturer  in  1864  at  the  Royal 
College  of  Physicians.  Markham  was  a man  of  considerable 
private  means  and,  when  his  health  began  to  fail  in  1870,  was  able 
to  retire  in  comfort. 

Lancet,  1891.  B.M.J.,  1891. 


MUNK,  WILLIAM 
b.  24  Sept.  1816.  d.  20  Dec.  1898. 

M.D.  Leyden,  F.R.C.P.  (1854). 

William  Munk  was  born  at  Battle,  Sussex,  the  eldest  son  of 
William  Munk,  an  ironmonger,  and  his  wife  Jane  Kenward.  He 
was  educated  at  University  College,  London,  and  at  Leyden  Uni- 
versity where  he  obtained  his  doctorate  of  medicine  in  1837.  His 
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first  employment  was  as  demonstrator  of  morbid  anatomy  at  St. 
Thomas’s  Hospital  and  was  followed  by  honorary  appointments  at 
the  Eastern,  Tower  Hamlets  and  Queen  Adelaide’s  Dispensaries, 
the  Royal  Infirmary  for  Asthma,  Consumption  and  Diseases  of 
the  Chest,  the  Royal  Hospital  for  Incurables,  and  at  the  Smallpox 
Hospital,  to  which  he  was  physician  from  1853  to  1893.  He 
was  recognised  in  his  day  as  a leading  authority  on  smallpox, 
and  his  plea  for  the  increased  use  of  narcotics  and  analgesics  for  the 
relief  of  pain  in  incurable  diseases  attracted  considerable  attention. 

But  it  is  as  a historian  that  Munk  is  remembered  by  succeeding 
generations.  He  was  appointed  Harveian  Librarian  by  the  Royal 
College  of  Physicians  in  1857,  and  his  tenure  of  the  office,  which 
lasted  till  his  death,  proved  him  to  be  an  ideal  choice.  It  was 
in  1861  that  there  appeared,  in  two  volumes,  the  first  edition  of 
his  celebrated  Roll  of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians,  providing 
a biographical  record  of  Fellows  and  Licentiates  of  the  College 
from  its  foundation  by  Linacre  in  1518  to  the  end  of  the  eighteenth 
century  ; a second  edition,  in  three  volumes,  was  brought  out  in 
1878,  carrying  the  record  forward  to  the  year  1825,  in  which  the 
College  moved  from  its  old  premises  in  Warwick  Lane  to  its  present 
site  in  Pall  Mall  East.  Munk’s  Roll,  which  was  not  originally 
intended  for  publication,  lacks  the  detailed  references  to  original 
sources  and  the  methodical  presentation  of  a modern  historical  work. 
Nevertheless  it  serves  an  essential  purpose  in  providing  historians 
and  biographers  with  an  invaluable  and  copious  fund  of  information. 

Another  work  by  Munk  to  make  a name  for  itself  was  his  edition 
(1884)  of  The  Gold-Headed  Cane,  originally  written  in  1827  by 
William  Macmichael,  Registrar  of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians. 
This  takes  the  form  of  the  “ memoirs  ” of  a cane  carried  by  Rad- 
cliffe,  Mead,  Askew,  the  Pitcairns  and  Baillie,  and  now  preserved 
in  the  College.  Munk,  who  was  himself  Senior  Censor  and,  in  1889, 
Vice-President  of  the  College,  also  wrote  lives  of  two  former  Presi- 
dents, Sir  Henry  Halford  (1895)  and  J.  A.  Paris  (1857).  He  published 
a book  on  Euthanasia  in  1887.  Munk  married  in  1849  Emma, 
daughter  of  John  Luke  of  Exeter,  by  whom  he  had  two  sons  and 
three  daughters.  He  died  at  Finsbury  Square,  London. 

Lancet,  1898.  1898. 

Times,  21  Dec.  1898.  D.N.B.,  1st  Suppl.,  in,  212. 

PARKES,  EDMUND  ALEXANDER 

b.  29  Mar.  1819.  d.  15  Mar.  1876. 

M.D.  Lond.,  M.R.C.S.,  F.R.C.P.  (1854),  F.R.S. 

Born  at  Bloxham,  Edmund  Parkes  was  the  son  of  William 
Parkes  of  Warwick  and  the  nephew  of  Anthony  Todd  Thomson, 
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FRCP.  His  mother,  Frances  Parkes,  daughter  of  Thomas 
Byerley  was  a relation  of  Josiah  Wedgwood  and  the  author  of  a 
popular  handbook  entitled  Domestic  Duties.  He  was  sent  as  a boy 
to  Christ’s  Hospital.  As  a student  at  University  College  Hospital, 
he  worked  in  his  uncle’s  laboratory  and  passed  his  examinations 
with  distinction.  He  qualified  in  1840  and  spent  the  years  1842-45 
as  assistant  surgeon  to  the  84th  Foot  in  India  and  Burma,  an  ex- 
perience that  provided  material,  after  his  return,  for  his  M.D.  thesis 
on  dysentery  and  hepatitis  and  for  a work  On  Asiatic  and  Algide 
Cholera  in  1847.  Parkes  was  created  professor  of  clinical  medicine 
at  University  College  and  physician  to  the  Hospital  in  1849,  and  the 
next  decade  witnessed  a considerable  increase  in  his  literary  activity. 
As  well  as  making  several  contributions  to  the  Medical  Times  and 
producing  a new  edition  of  Thomson  s Diseases  of  the  Skin,  he 
edited  the  British  and  Foreign  Medico-Chirurgical  Review  from  1852 
to  1855.  In  the  latter  year,  the  Government  sent  him  to  Turkey  to 
found  a new  hospital  at  Renkioi,  and  he  remained  as  its  super- 
intendent until  the  end  of  the  Crimean  War.  In  1860  he  published 
The  Composition  of  the  Urine  in  Health  and  Disease. 

Parkes  resigned  his  chair  at  University  College  Hospital  to  become 
the  first  professor  of  hygiene  at  the  Army  Medical  School,  founded 
in  1860,  under  Sidney  Herbert’s  auspices,  at  Fort  Pitt,  Chatham, 
and  transferred  to  Netley  in  1863.  In  1864  his  Manual  of  Practical 
Hygiene  appeared.  This  went  into  many  editions,  was  translated 
into  several  languages,  and  stimulated  research  in  military  hygiene 
throughout  Europe.  Parkes  sat  on  General  Eyre’s  “ Pack  Com- 
mittee ” to  improve  army  kit.  In  1863  he  was  appointed  to  the 
General  Medical  Council.  At  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians,  he 
delivered  the  Goulstonian  and  Croonian  Lectures  in  1855  and  1871. 
In  June  1876,  Jenner  read  to  the  College  the  Harveian  Oration 
which  Parkes  had  been  engaged  in  writing  at  the  time  of  his  death. 
On  his  death,  his  modesty,  wisdom,  and  ability  evoked  a chorus  of 
eulogy  even  more  flattering  than  that  normally  accorded  in  his  day 
to  deceased  members  of  his  profession  by  their  fellows.  A former 
colleague  at  University  College,  in  an  ecstasy  of  adulation,  went  so 
far  as  to  describe  him  in  a lecture  as  “ pure  as  a sunbeam,  strong 
as  a man,  tender  as  a woman.”  Parkes  married  in  1850  Mary  Jane 
Chattock  of  Solihull,  who  died  without  issue.  He  himself  died  at 
Bittern  near  Southampton.  In  1895,  Hermann  Weber,  F.R.C.P., 
presented  to  the  College  £3,000  for  the  foundation  of  a “ Weber- 
Parkes  Prize  ” to  be  awarded  triennially  for  an  essay  on  a subject 
connected  with  tuberculosis. 


Lancet,  1876. 

Medical  Times  and  Gazette,  1876. 


B.M.J.,  1876. 
D.N.B.,  xliii,  294. 
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RIDGE,  JOSEPH 

cl.  1 1 June  1875.  ■ ■ • 

M.D.  Glasg.,  F.R.C.P.  (1854). 

Joseph  Ridge  studied  at  Glasgow  and  Guy’s  Hospital  and 
graduated  in  1838.  He  practised  in  London  and  in  1855  gave  the 
Hunterian  Oration. 

W.  I.  Addison,  Roll  of  Graduates  of  the  University  of  Glasgow,  1727-1897 
1898,  518. 

COTTON,  RICHARD  PAYNE 

b.  1820.  d.  26  Dec.  1877. 

M.D.  St.  And.,  M.R.C.S.,  L.S.A.,  F.R.C.P.  (1855). 

Born  in  Kensington,  Richard  Cotton  trained  for  the  medical 
profession  at  St.  George’s  Hospital  and  also  studied  in  Paris. 
Having  qualified  in  1841,  he  started  a London  practice  and  seven 
years  later  was  appointed  to  the  staff  of  the  Brompton  Hospital. 
In  twenty-seven  years’  association  with  the  Hospital  until  his  appoint- 
ment as  consulting  physician  in  1875,  Cotton,  with  Quain,  raised  the 
reputation  of  its  outpatient  department  to  a high  level.  He  wrote 
widely  on  the  subject  of  consumption.  Among  his  publications  were 
a handbook,  Phthisis  and  the  Stethoscope  (1851)  which  passed  through 
several  editions,  and  an  essay  on  The  Nature,  Symptoms,  and  Treat- 
ment of  Consumption,  which  won  the  Fothergillian  gold  medal  in 
1852.  The  Medical  Circular,  in  a brief  and  contemptuous  assess- 
ment of  his  career  in  1853,  mentioned  a recent  unsuccessful  attempt 
by  Cotton  to  “ raise  an  opposition  to  the  Medical  Circular  ” itself. 
Geology  was  his  lifelong  hobby.  At  the  age  of  nineteen,  he  formed 
a valuable  collection  of  mammalian  remains  discovered  at  Ilford. 
Cotton  was  twice  married. 

Medical  Times  and  Gazette,  1878.  Medical  Circular,  1853,  iii,  72. 

DICKSON,  ROBERT 

b.  1804.  d.  13  Oct.  1875. 

M.D.  Edin.,  F.R.C.P.  (1855). 

A native  of  Dumfries,  Robert  Dickson  was  educated  at  the  Royal 
High  School,  Edinburgh,  and  Edinburgh  University.  Having 
graduated  as  M.D.  at  the  age  of  twenty-one,  he  sapplemented  his 
studies  with  visits  to  Germany  and  Paris,  before  settling  in  London. 
His  practice  was  constant  but  never  large,  his.  prospects  being 
marred  by  his  failure,  in  1848,  to  be  elected  physician  to  St.  George’s 
Hospital,  where  he  had  lectured  on  botany  for  many  years.  He  was 
also  lecturer  on  this  subject  at  the  Webb  Street  School  of  Medicine 
and  had  an  unsurpassed  knowledge  of  vegetable  remedies,  which 
he  was  wont  to  prescribe  generously.  He  held  the  appointments 
of  physician  to  the  Scottish  Hospital,  the  London  Orphan  Asylum, 
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and  the  Soldiers’  Daughters’  Home  at  Hampstead.  In  his  private 
life,  he  was  a patron  of  art  and  music,  an  authority  on  wines,  and 
an  enthusiast  for  public  baths.  He  strongly  resented  the  assumption 
by  strangers  that  he  w&s  the  unorthodox  Dr.  Samuel  Dickson, 
author  of  Fallacies  of  the  Faculty ,.  who  paid  him  the  insult  of  residing 
in  the  next  street.  Dickson  married  Mary  Ann  Coope  in  1834  and 
was  survived  by  six  children. 

Medical  Times  and  Gazette,  1875.  D.N.B.,  xv,  44. 


FINCHAM,  GEORGE  TUPMAN 
b.  1817-18.  d.  1 June  1890. 

B.A.,  D.M.  Oxon.,  F.R.C.P.  (1855). 

George  Fincham,  first  son  of  George  Fincham  of  London,  was 
educated  at  Westminster  School,  King’s  College,  London,  and  St. 
John’s  College,  Oxford,  where  he  graduated  in  arts  in  1839.  He 
studied  medicine  at  St.  George’s  Hospital  and  in  Dublin  and  Paris, 
and  proceeded  to  his  B.M.  degree  in  1843.  Ten  years  afterwards 
he  was  elected  assistant  physician  to  the  Westminster  Hospital, 
in  1855  full  physician  and  in  1883,  when  he  retired,  consulting 
physician;  he  also  lectured  on  the  principles  and  practice  of  medicine. 
Fincham  was  a Censor  of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians  and  in 
1885  held  the  office  of  Vice-President.  His  clinical  teaching 
followed  strictly  orthodox  and  sometimes  unenterprising  lines, 
but  he  was  personally  respected  for  his  lack  of  self-seeking. 

Lancet,  1890.  1890.  Al.  Oxon.,  ii,  462. 

GOODFELLOW,  STEPHEN  JENNINGS 
b.  21  Oct.  1809.  d.  18  July  1895. 

M.D.  Lond.,  M.R.C.S.,  L.S.A.,  F.R.C.P.  (1855). 

Stephen  Goodfellow  was  the  son  of  an  English  merchant  living 
in  Portugal  and,  although  he  was  born  at  Falmouth,  his  earliest 
years  were  spent  in  Lisbon.  On  the  return  of  his  parents  to  England, 
he  was  educated  at  grammar  schools  in  Cornwall,  and,  after  an 
apprenticeship  with  a general  practitioner  at  St.  Austell,  became  a 
student  of  St.  Bartholomew’s  Hospital,  where  he  qualified  in  1832. 
He  was  reluctant  to  enter  general  practice  and  procured  the  appoint- 
ment of  superintendent  of  the  London  Fever  Hospital.  In  1841  he 
began  to  lecture  on  anatomy  and  physiology  at  the  Aldersgate  Street 
Medical  School  and  became  joint  editor  of  the  London  Physiological 
Journal.  He  moved  to  Carlisle  on  election  to  the  staff  of  the  Cum- 
berland Infirmary  in  1844,  but  returned  to  London  after  two  years 
and  in  1847  became  physician  to  the  Aldersgate  Street  Dispensary 
and  lecturer  on  medical  jurisprudence  at  the  Middlesex  Hospital. 
Appointment  as  assistant  physician  to  the  Hospital  followed  in 
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1849  and  as  full  physician  in  1858;  he  also  became  joint  lecturer, 
and  eventually  sole  lecturer,  on  medicine.  Goodfellow  was  widely 
known,  both  in  England  and  America,  as  an  expert  in  the  diagnosis 
and  treatment  of  nervous  and  hysterical  disorders.  He  was  forced 
to  retire  from  practice  at  the  age  of  sixty,  owing  to  a slight  attack 
of  hemiplegia,  but  spent  the  remainder  of  his  long  life  in  relatively 
good  health.  He  married  in  1846  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  William 
Nanson  Eyre  of  Carlisle,  and  passed  his  last  few  years  at  Dartmouth 
and  Paignton. 

Lancet,  1895. 

KIRKES,  WILLIAM  SENHOUSE 

b.  1823.  d.  8 Dec.  1864. 

M.D.  Berlin,  F.R.C.P.  (1855). 

William  Kirkes  was  born  at  Holker,  Lancashire.  He  was  sent 
as  a boy  to  the  Cartmel  Grammar  School  in  Lancashire  and  then, 
at  the  age  of  thirteen,  apprenticed  to  surgeons  in  partnership  at 
Lancaster.  He  entered  St.  Bartholomew’s  Hospital  in  1841  and 
distinguished  himself  as  a student,  being  first  in  one  subject  in  1842, 
first  in  another  in  1843  and  first  in  no  less  than  four  in  1844.  He 
remained  closely  connected  with  St.  Bartholomew’s  after  he  had 
taken  the  Berlin  M.D.  degree  in  1846.  He  was  made  medical  regis- 
tar  and  demonstrator  of  morbid  anatomy  in  1848,  assistant  physician 
in  1854,  and  physician  in  1864,  and  lectured  on  botany  and  medicine. 
In  1848  he  and  Sir  James  Paget  published  a Handbook  of  Physiology 
which,  under  a succession  of  editors,  passed  through  numerous 
editions  and  remained  popular  with  generations  of  students.  His 
most  original  work  was  a paper  in  1852  on  embolism — the  first 
English  essay  on  the  subject.  He  gave  the  Goulstonian  Lectures 
at  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians  in  1856.  Shortly  before  his 
death,  he  was  nominated  to  a committee  appointed  by  the  Govern- 
ment to  enquire  into  venereal  disease. 

Lancet,  1864.  1864. 

Moore,  ii,  567.  D.N.B.,  1st  Suppl.,  iii,  69. 

MACLENNAN,  JOHN 

b.  18  Feb.  1801.  d.  5 Apr.  1874. 

M.D.  Aberd.,  F.R.C.P.  (1855). 

John  MacLennan  was  a pupil  of  the  Royal  High  School,  Edin- 
burgh, and  Edinburgh  University  before  entering  the  Bombay 
Medical  Service  as  an  assistant  surgeon  in  1821.  Having  survived 
shipwreck  on  the  voyage  to  India,  he  rose  steadily  through  the 
ranks  of  the  Service.  He  was  successively  assistant  surgeon  to 
the  European  General  Hospital  in  Bombay,  surgeon  to  the  Native 
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General  Hospital  and,  after  a year’s  travel  in  the  Middle  East, 
surgeon  to  the  European  Hospital  and  medical  store-keeper. 
Meanwhile  his  private  practice  grew  to  be  the  most  successful  in 
the  city  until,  in  1845,  his  appointment  as  superintending  surgeon 
in  the  Presidency  Division  obliged  him  to  abandon  it.  In  1848 
he  became  a member  of  the  Medical  Board  and  a year  later  was 
promoted  to  the  rank  of  physician-general.  As  head  of  the  Bombay 
Medical  Department  until  his  retirement  in  1855,  he  proved  his 
administrative  ability  and  inaugurated  many  hospital  reforms. 
Like  Morehead,  however,  he  realised  the  importance  of  improving 
education  as  a necessary  corollary  to  such  advances.  He  had 
acted  as  superintendent  of  Bombay’s  first  school  for  medical  educa- 
tion at  the  start  of  his  career,  and,  as  a member  of  the  Bombay 
Board  of  Education  founded  in  1840,  he  was  a keen  supporter  of 
the  new  Grant  Medical  College  and  a government  examiner  for 
its  final  examinations  in  1851-54. 

MacLennan  was  a strong  upholder  of  the  status  of  his  Service 
and  assured  Lord  Frederick  Fitz-Clarence  that,  “ had  any  officer 
treated  his  dog-boy  in  the  manner  in  which  the  Court  of  Directors 
and  Board  of  Control  have  treated  the  Medical  Service,  he  would 
have  been  brought  to  a Court-Martial,  and  cashiered  for  dishonour- 
able breach  of  faith  ”.  On  his  last  voyage  from  India,  he  paid  a 
visit  to  the  army  in  the  Crimea.  In  his  retirement  he  travelled 
abroad,  studied  languages,  attended  lectures  at  the  Royal  Institution, 
and  retained  a keen  interest  in  current  affairs  and  military  history. 

Lancet,  1874. 

1874. 

D.  G.  Crawford,  Hist,  of  the  Indian  Medical  Service,  1914,  ii,  281. 

Roll  of  I.M.S.,  433. 


OGLE,  JOHN  WILLIAM 
b.  30  July  1824.  d.  8 Aug.  1905. 

M.A.,  D.M.  Oxon.,  F.R.C.P.  (1855). 

John  Ogle  was  born  at  Leeds,  the  son  of  Samuel  Ogle  and  his  wife 
Sarah  Rathmell,  and  a distant  relative  of  J.  A,  Ogle,  F.R.C.P.,  Regius 
professor  of  medicine  at  Oxford,  and  of  William  Ogle,  F.R.C.P., 
of  Derby.  He  was  educated  at  Wakefield  and  Trinity  College’ 
Oxford,  where  he  took  the  degree  of  B.A.  in  1847,  and  studied 
medicine  at  Leeds  and  St.  George’s  Hospital,  proceeding  to  his 
B.M.  degree  m 1851.  He  held  early  appointments  at  St.  George’s 
as  demonstrator  and  lecturer  on  anatomy  and  curator  of  the  museum, 
and  in  1857  was  elected  assistant  physician.  He  became  full 
p ysician  in  1866  but  resigned  on  account  of  ill  health  in  1876  and 
was  created  consulting  physician  a year  later.  He  was  one  of  the 
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first  editors  of  the  Hospital’s  Reports , from  1866  to  1874.  He 
delivered  the  Croonian  Lectures  at  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians 
in  1869  and  the  Harveian  Oration  in  1880,  and  held  the  offices  of 
Vice-President  (1886)  and  Censor  ( 1 888).  He  examined  in  medicine 
for  both;  Oxford  and  Cambridge  Universities  and  was  ,a  member 
of  learned  societies  in  England  and  America.  He  enjoyed  a large 
private  practice.  Like  William  Ogle,  he  was  a deeply  religious  man. 
But  his  associations  were  with  the  Tractarian  movement,  and  his 
personal  friends  included  Gladstone,  Pusey,  Dean  Church,  and  Dr. 
Temple,  Archibishop  of  Canterbury.  He  married  in  1854  Elizabeth, 
daughter  of  Albert  Smith  of  Eccleshall  near  Sheffield,  and  had  five 
sons  and  a daughter.  He  died  at  Highgate,  where  he  had  lived  in 
retirement  with  a clergyman  son.  Another  son,  Cyril  Ogle, 
F.R.C.P.,  succeeded  him  as  physician  at  St.  George’s  Hospital. 

Lancet,  1905.  1905. 

D.N.B.,  2nd  Suppl.,  iii,  41.  Al.  Oxon.,  iii,  1038. 

STEWART,  ALEXANDER  PATRICK 

b.  28  Aug.  1813.  d.  17  July  1883. 

M.D.  Glasg.,  F.R.C.P.  (1855),  Hon.  F.K.Q.C.P.I. 

A.  P.  Stewart  was  the  son  of  Rev.  Andrew  Stewart,  minister  of 
Bolton,  in  East  Lothian,  who  had  practised  as  a physician  before 
his  ordination,  and  his  wife  Margaret,  daughter  of  Alexander 
Stewart,  tenth  Lord  Blantyre.  Stewart  himself  received  a classical 
education  at  Glasgow  University  between  the  years  1826  and  1828 
and,  after  spending  two  years  abroad  with  his  family,  returned  to  the 
University  to  study  medicine.  He  graduated  as  M.D.  in  1838, 
passed  some  months  at  Paris  and  Berlin,  and  settled  in  practice  in 
London  in  1839.  Experience  as  a house  surgeon  in  the  Glasgow 
Fever  Hospital  from  1836  to  1838  and  discussions  with  Chomel  in 
Paris  provided  material  for  a paper  on  typhus  and  typhoid  fever, 
read  to  the  Paris  Medical  Society  in  1840.  In  this,  he  put  forward 
the  opinion,  never  before  published  in  England,  and  soon  to  be 
irrevocably  confirmed  by  Jenner,  that  the  two  fevers  were  “ totally 
different  diseases”.  He  earned  further  distinction  by  condemning 
the  use  of  purgatives  in  typhoid  fever. 

His  principal  hospital  connection  was  with  the  Middlesex,  where  he 
became  assistant  physician  in  1850,  physician  in  1855,  and  consulting 
physician  in  1866.  His  first  lectures  were  on  materia  medica,  his 
later  ones  on  medicine.  He  was  also  physician  to  the  St.  Pancras 
Royal  General  Dispensary.  Stewart  was  a promoter  of  sanitary 
reform  and  in  1849  wrote  an  essay  on  Sanitary  Economics.  In  1854 
he  published  a paper  on  cholera  cases  in  the  Middlesex  Hospital  and 
in  1866,  with  Jenkins,  one  on  The  Medical  Aspects  oj  Sanitary 
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Reform.  He  was  an  elder  in  the  Presbyterian  Church  and  actively 
participated  in  its  missionary  activities.'  His  main  faults  were  a 
lack  of  punctuality  and  a disregard  for  time.  These,  perhaps, 
accounted  for  his  failure  to  rise  higher  in  his  profession.  He  died, 
a bachelor,  in  London. 

Lancet,  1883.  1883.  D.N.B.,  liv,  269. 
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VVOODFALL,  JOHN  WARD 
b.  7 Dec.  1810.  d.  22  Mar.  1867. 

M.A.  Cantab.,  F.R.C.P.  (1855),  J.P. 

George  Woodfall,  John  Woodfall’ s father,  was  a printer  by  trade 
and  edited  a famous  edition  (1812)  of  the  Letters  of  Junius.  John, 
having  attended  Westminster  School  for  his  early  education,  was 
an  undergraduate  at  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  and  took  his  B.A. 
degree  in  1835.  University  College  and  the  Middlesex  Hospital 
provided  his  medical  training.  His  first  practice  was  in  London  and 
his  first  appointment  at  the  Western  Dispensary.  He  relinquished 
the  latter  in  1845  on  becoming  assistant  physician  to  the  Westminster 
Hospital.  In  1853  Woodfall  moved  to  Maidstone  and  joined  the 
staff  of  the  West  Kent  General  Hospital  as  physician.  Sociable  by 
inclination  and  devoted  to  the  town’s  welfare,  he  was  a popular 
figure  in  the  locality. 

Medical  Times  and  Gazette,  1867 . 
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FRERE,  ROBERT  TEMPLE 
b.  17  Jan.  1820.  d.  25  Oct.  1886. 

M.A.  Cantab.,  M.R.C.S.,  L.S.A.,  F.R.C.P.  (1856). 

Robert  Frere,  after  attending  school  in  Norwich,  studied  medicine 
at  King’s  College,  London,  and  qualified  in  1841.  After  a few  years’ 
practice  at  Royston  in  Norfolk,  he  matriculated  at  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge,  in  1844.  Graduating  as  B.A.  in  1849,  he  was  a house 
physician  at  King’s  College  Hospital  before  being  appointed,  in  1850, 
physician-accoucheur  and  lecturer  on  midwifery  at  the  Middlesex 
Hospital.  He  was  the  first  dean  of  the  Medical  School  at  the 
Hospital  (1856-58).  On  his  uncle’s  death  in  I860,  however,  Frere 
left  the  medical  profession  to  carry  on  his  business  as  a wine  merchant 
in  the  Strand,  and  his  name  disappears  from  the  College  Lists  after 
1874.  He  married,  first,  in  1851  Theresa  Arabella  Fanny,  daughter 
of  William  Dowell,  vicar  of  Locking,  Somerset;  and,  secondly,  in 
1861  Catherine  Frances,  daughter  of  William  Parry  Richards. 

H.  A.  St.G.  Saunders,  The  Middlesex  Hospital,  1949  98. 

Al.  Cantab.,  ii,  580. 
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GARROD,  SIR  ALFRED  BARING 
b.  13  May  1819.  d.  28  Dec.  1907. 

M.D.  Lond.,  F.R.C.P.  (1856),  F.R.S. 

Alfred  Garrod  was  born  at  Ipswich,  the  only  son  of  Robert 
Garrod  and  his  wife  Sarah  Enew  Clamp,  and  educated  at  Ipswich 
Grammar  School.  After  a period  of  apprenticeship  to  a local  sur- 
geon, he  entered  University  College  Hospital,  being  awarded  the 
Galen  medal  for  botany  by  the  Society  of  Apothecaries  and  the  gold 
medal  when  he  took  his  degrees  of  M.B.  (1842)  and  M.D.  (1843)  at 
London  University.  At  the  age  of  twenty-eight,  he  became  assistant 
physician  to  University  College  Hospital,  and  four  years  later  full 
physician  and  professor  of  therapeutics  and  clinical  medicine  at 
University  College.  It  was  during  his  association  with  University 
College  Hospital  that  Garrod,  in  1847,  made  his  discovery  of  the 
presence  of  uric  acid  in  the  blood  of  gouty  patients,  and  in  1859  he 
published  a treatise  on  Gout  and  Rheumatic  Gout , which  became  a 
landmark  in  its  own  field  and  was  translated  into  French  and 
German.  Meanwhile  he  had  also  published,  in  1855,  his  Essentials 
of  Materia  Medica  and  Therapeutics,  which  became  the  standard  work 
on  its  subject  for  many  years. 

In  1863  Garrod  resigned  all  his  appointments  at  University 
Cc  liege  Hospital  and  was  elected  physician  to  King’s  College 
Hospital  and  professor  of  materia  medica  and  therapeutics  in  its 
Medical  School.  At  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians,  he  gave  the 
Gculstonian  Lectures  in  1857,  the  Materia  Medica  Lectures  in  1864 
and  the  Lumleian  Lectures  in  1883;  he  was  Censor  and  Vice- 
President  (1889)  and  in  1891  the  first  recipient  of  the  Moxon  Medal. 
He  gave  the  Lettsomian  Lectures  at  the  Medical  Society  of  London 
in  1857.  He  was  knighted  in  1887  and  in  1890  appointed  Physician- 
Extraordinary  to  Queen  Victoria.  He  married  in  1845  Elizabeth 
Ann,  daughter  of  Henry  Colchester  of  Ipswich,  by  whom  he  had  four 
sons  and  two  daughters.  One  son  was  Sir  Archibald  Gariod, 
F.R.C.P.,  F.R.S.  When  he  died  in  London  at  the  age  of  eighty- 
eight,  Garrod  was,  with  the  exception  of  Sir  Henry  Pitman,  the 
oldest  living  Fellow  of  the  College. 

Lancet,  1908.  1908.  D.N.B.,  2nd  Suppl.,  ii,  84. 

HABERSHON,  SAMUEL  OSBORNE 
b.  1825.  d.  21  Aug.  1889. 

M.D.  Lond.,  M.R.C.S.,  L.S.A.,  F.R.C.P.  (1856). 

Samuel  Habershon  was  born  at  Rotherham  in  Yorkshire,  the  son 
of  an  ironfounder,  and  educated  at  Brampton  near  Watt  and  at 
Ongar  in  Essex.  He  began  his  medical  career,  at  the  early  age  ot 
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fifteen,  as  the  pupil  of  a doctor  in  the  City.  At  seventeen  he  became 
a student  at  Guy’s  Hospital,  where  he  remained,  in  various  capacities, 
for  the  next  thirty-eight  years.  He  was  a brilliant  student,  gaining 
gold  medals,  exhibitions  and  scholarships  in  his  first  and  second  M.B. 
examinations,  and  he  had  already  been  appointed  demonstrator  of 
anatomy  and  tutor  when  he  took  his  degree  of  M.D.  in  1851.  He 
then  lectured  on  comparative  anatomy  and  pathology,  and,  after 
becoming  assistant  physician  in  1854,  held  the  chair  of  materia 
medica  from  1856  to  1873  and  that  of  medicine  from  1873  to  1877. 
He  was  given  charge  of  the  skin  department  in  1864  and  made 
physician  in  1866.  His  career  at  Guy’s  Hospital  came  to  an  end 
in  1880  as  the  result  of  an  acute  controversy  between  the  lay 
governors  and  the  medical  and  surgical  staff  on  matters  of  nursing. 
The  governors  held  to  their  opinion,  and  Habershon  and  the  senior 
surgeon  were  at  first  asked  to  resign  and  then,  after  the  demand  had 
been  withdrawn,  did  so  of  their  own  accord. 

It  was  as  a specialist  on  abdominal  diseases  that  Habershon  was 
generally  known,  and  his  book  on  Diseases  of  the  Abdomen  (1857) 
reached  a fourth  edition  in  1888.  He  became  a Censor  and, 
eventually,  in  1887  Vice-President  of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians, 
having  given  the  Lumleian  Lectures  in  1876  and  the  Harveian 
Oration  in  1883.  He  was  a deeply  religious  man.  He  was  super- 
intendent of  the  Darby  Street  Ragged  School  and  one  of  the 
founders  of  the  Christian  Medical  Association,  holding  religious 
services  for  the  students  of  Guy’s  and  St.  Thomas’s  Hospitals  in 
his  house  on  Sunday  afternoons.  Superficially,  he  was  reserved  in 
character,  but  his  sincerity  was  obvious  to  all.  In  the  words  of 
J.  F.  Goodhart,  Habershon  was  “ a clinical  physician  of  the  first 
order”.  He  was  survived  by  a son  and  three  daughters. 

Lancet , 1889. 

1889. 

Wilks  and  Bettany,  274. 

D.N.B.,  xxiii,  413. 

HUE,  JOHN  WILLIAM 
b.  1820.  d.  24  Dec.  1903.  * 

M.A.  Cantab.,  F.R.C.P.  (1856). 

John  Hue  was  persuaded  to  take  up  a medical  career  against  his 
own  inclination  by  his  father,  Clement  Hue,  F.R.C.P.,  who  was 
physician  to  St.  Bartholomew’s  Hospital.  After  graduating  as 
B A-  at  Pembroke  College,  Cambridge,  which  he  had  entered  in 
1839,  he  began,  in  1843,  to  study  medicine  at  St.  Bartholomew’s. 
He  held  for  a time  the  office  of  physician  to  the  Seamen’s  Hospital, 
Greenwich,  but  retired  from  active  practice  about  1858,  soon  after 
his  candidature  for  a vacant  assistant  physicianship  at  St.  Bar- 
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tholomew’s  had  failed.  His  home,  for  the  remainder  of  his  life, 
was  in  the  Isle  of  Wight.  He  lived  much  abroad,  however,  and  died 
at  Dresden.  Music  provided  Hue’s  chief  recreation. 

Presidential  Address  to  R.C.P.,  1904,  36. 

Al.  Cantab.,  iii,  475. 

SALTER,  HENRY  HYDE 

b.  2 Nov.  1823.  d.  31  Aug.  1871. 

M.D.  Lond.,  F.R.C.P.  (1856),  F.R.S. 

The  son  of  Thomas  Salter,  F.R.C.S.,  of  Poole,  Henry  Salter 
entered  King’s  College,  London,  in  1844.  He  had  already  amassed 
sufficient  medical  knowledge  to  be  able  to  win,  while  still  an  arts 
student,  a prize  for  an  essay  on  heart  disease,  and  when,  having 
graduated  as  B.A.  in  1846,  he  joined  the  medical  department,  he 
won  a scholarship  in  his  first  year  and  several  prizes  afterwards. 
In  1849  he  obtained  the  first  of  a number  of  minor  appointments  at 
King’s  College,  and  two  years  later  he  established  himself  in  practice 
and  became  physician  to  the  Carey  Street  Dispensary.  At  King’s 
College,  he  assisted  R.  B.  Todd  in  editing  the  last  two  volumes  of 
his  Cyclopaedia,  to  which  he  also  contributed  original  articles  on  the 
pancreas  and  the  tongue;  and  he  helped  in  the  completion  of  Todd 
and  Bowman’s  Physiological  Anatomy. 

Having  failed  to  succeed  Todd  in  the  chair  of  physiology,  Salter 
transferred  his  allegiance  to  Charing  Cross  Hospital.  There  he  was 
lecturer  on  physiology  from  1854  to  1864  and  subsequently  held 
the  lectureship  on  medicine.  He  was  created  assistant  physician 
in  1855  and  full  physician  in  1866.  It  was  during  this  period  that 
Salter,  himself  a sufferer  from  asthma,  produced  his  work  on 
Asthma:  its  Pathology  and  Treatment  (1860)  which  was  regarded 
as  the  best  authority  on  this  complaint.  Both  as  a teacher  and  as  a 
practitioner,  he  was  painstaking,  energetic  and  popular. 

Lancet,  1871.  B.M.J.,  1871.  Medical  Times  and  Gazette,  1871. 

WILKS,  SIR  SAMUEL,  Bart. 

b.  2 June  1824.  d.%  Nov.  1911.  1 

M.D.  Lond.,  Hon.  LL.D.  Edin.,  M.R.C.S.,  F.R.C.P.  (1856), 

F.R.S. 

Samuel  Wilks  was  born  in  Camberwell,  the  second  son  of  Joseph 
Barber  Wilks,  a cashier  in  the  East  India  Company,  by  his  wife 
Susannah  Edwards,  daughter  of  William  Bennett  of  Southborough, 
Kent.  After  attending  Aldenham  School  and  University  College 
School,  he  was  apprenticed  to  a general  practitioner  in  Newington 
and  then,  in  1842,  began  his  long  and  memorable  association  with 
Guy’s  Hospital.  He  qualified  in  1847  and,  after  a brief  trial  of 
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general  practice,  decided  to  become  a consultant.  In  1 853  he  became 
physician  to  the  Surrey  Dispensary,  where  he  was  able  to  confirm 
the  separate  identity  of  typhoid  and  typhus  fevers,  newly  established 
by  Jenner;  and  he  also  held  an  early  appointment  at  the  Infirmary 
for  Children,  Waterloo.  In  1856  he  was  elected  assistant  physician 
to  Guy’s,  where  he  had  previously  filled  resident  posts.  He  was 
made  full  physician  eleven  years  later  and  consulting  physician  in 
1885,  and  he  was  also,  successively,  demonstrator  of  morbid 
anatomy,  lecturer  on  pathology  and  lecturer  on  medicine. 

It  was  through  his  recognition  of  the  importance  of  pathology, 
as  evinced  by  his  contributions  to  Guy’s  Reports,  which  he  edited 
from  1854  to  1865,  and  by  the  publication  of  Lectures  on  Pathological 
Anatomy  in  1869,  that  Wilks  first  made  his  name  in  the  medical 
world.  The  Lectures  had  two  subsequent  editions,  in  1875  and 
1887,  in  the  first  of  which  Moxon  collaborated,  and  further  Lectures 
on  the  Specific  Fevers  and  on  Diseases  of  the  Chest  and  Lectures  on 
Diseases  of  the  Nervous  System  appeared  in  1874  and  1878  respec- 
tively. Wilks  also  made  valuable  additions  to  the  medical  knowledge 
of  syphilis,  Bright’s  disease,  Addison’s  disease  and  Hodgkin’s 
disease. 

Many  honours  followed  his  election  as  F.R.S.  in  1870.  He  was 
chosen  to  preside  over  the  Pathological  Society  from  1881  to  1883. 
A member  of  the  Senate  of  London  University,  he  represented  the 
University  in  the  General  Medical  Council  from  1887  to  1896. 
In  the  latter  year  he  was  elected  President  of  the  Royal  College  of 
Physicians,  where  he  had  already  served  as  Censor,  Harveian  Orator 
(1879)  and  Vice-President  (1890),  and  he  held  the  office  for  three 
years;  he  was  awarded  the  Moxon  Medal  in  1897.  1897  was  also 

the  year  of  his  baronetcy  and  his  appointment  as  a Physician- 
Extraordinary  to  the  Queen. 

Wilks  was  a general  physician  of  high  ability  and  remarkable 
powers  of  observation,  and  the  fact  that  his  practice  was  not  of  the 
fashionable  kind  was  no  doubt  due  to  his  habit  of  speaking  his 
mind.  Individuality  and  independence,  tempered  by  a whimsical 
sense  of  humour,  were  the  marks  of  his  character.  His  teaching, 
with  its  breadth  of  view,  was  suited  more  to  the  thoughtful  senior 
student  than  to  the  uncomprehending  beginner.  Guy’s  was  his 
foremost  interest  till  the  end  of  his  days.  He  wrote,  in  conjunction 
with  G.  T.  Bettany,  a Biographical  History  of  Guy's  Hospital  (1892), 
which  showed  an  uncommon  concern  for  the  truth,  avoiding  the 
adulatory  style  of  contemporary  obituaries  which  once  prompted 
him  to  remark  sardonically,  “ I wonder  if  any  medical  man  ever 
died  who  was  not  possessed  of  all  the  virtues  ”.  His  own  Biographical 
Reminiscences  were  published  in  his  last  year.  Wilks  himself  was 
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well-informed  on  all  matters  scientific,  literary  and  political,  and  his 
abounding  interest  in  every  aspect  of  life  remained  alive  in  old  age. 

He  married  in  1854  Elizabeth  Ann,  daughter  of  Henry  Mockett  of 
Seaford  and  widow  of  Richard  Prior,  M.R.C.S.,  to  whom  he  had 
been  apprenticed  as  a youth.  He  died  at  Hampstead  where  he  had 
lived  since  retiring  in  1901. 

Lancet,  1911.  1911. 

Times,  9 Nov.  1911.  D.N.B.,  2nd  Suppl.,  iii,  668. 

BABINGTON,  CORNELIUS  METCALFE  STUART 
b.  1816.  d.  25  Jan.  1862. 

M.R.C.S.,  F.R.C.P.  (1857). 

Cornelius  Babington,  a cousin  of  Benjamin  Guy  Babington, 
F.R.C.P.,  studied  at  St.  George’s  Hospital,  where  he  was  also  a 
house  surgeon,  and  qualified  in  1838.  His  first  appointment  was  as 
surgeon-accoucheur  at  St.  George’s  and  St.  James’s  Dispensary. 
He  lectured  on  midwifery  at  the  Middlesex  Hospital  for  a time, 
and  built  up  a successful  midwifery  practice.  Later  appointments 
held  by  him  were  those  of  physician  to  Queen  Charlotte’s  Lying-In 
Hospital,  and  of  assistant  physician  to  the  Hospital  for  Sick  Children. 
Lancet,  1862.  B.M.J.,  1862. 

CAPE,  LAWSON 
b.  1808.  d.  22  Mar.  1877. 

M.D.  Edin.,  F.R.C.P.  (1857). 

Lawson  Cape  began  his  medical  career  as  a student  at  St. 
Bartholomew’s  Hospital.  He  also  studied  at  Edinburgh  before 
taking  his  degree  there  in  1833,  and,  after  graduating,  at  Vienna, 
Berlin  and  Paris,  for  a period  of  three  years.  His  training  over,  he 
joined  his  cousin,  Sir  Charles  Locock,  in  his  large  obstetric  practice. 
His  chief  public  appointment  was  to  the  General  Lying-In  Hospital, 
Lambeth,  which  he  served  for  forty  years  as  physician  and  consulting 
physician.  He  was  also,  for  a time,  physician  to  the  Royal  Infirmary 
for  Women  and  Children  and  lecturer  on  midwifery  at  St.  Thomas’s 
Hospital.  Cape  was  hospitable  by  nature,  particularly  to  the  young, 
and  a competent  linguist  in  French,  German  and  Italian. 

Medical  Times  and  Gazette,  1877. 

CHOWNE,  WILLIAM  DINGLE 
b.  1791.  d.  17  Sept.  1870. 

M.D.  Edin.,  M.R.C.S.,  F.R.C.P.  (1857). 

William  Chowne  qualified  in  1813  and  then  settled  in  practice 
in  the  Holland  district  of  Lincolnshire.  After  several  years, 
however,  he  abandoned  his  practice,  took  the  degree  of  M.D.  at 
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Edinburgh  University  and  continued  his  studies  abroad.  In  1833  he 
established  himself  as  a physician  in  London.  From  1834  until  his 
death,  Charing  Cross  Hospital  was  his  main  interest.  He  was,  in 
fact,  one  of  the  organisers  and  one  of  the  four  original  managers 
of  its  Medical  School.  He  held  the  successive  appointments  of 
assistant  physician  (1834-37),  physician  (1837-67)  and  consulting 
physician,  and  lectured  on  obstetrics  and  medicine.  His  several 
appointments  outside  the  Hospital  included  those  of  physician- 
accoucheur  to  the  St.  George’s  and  St.  James’s  Dispensary  and 
consulting  physician  to  the  Paddington  Lying-In  Charity.  He  was 
president  of  the  Westminster  Medical  Society  and  promoted  its 
union  with  the  Medical  Society  of  London,  of  which  he  also  became 
president.  He  was  an  advocate  of  sanitary  reform  and  a frequent 
contributor  to  medical  journals. 

Lancet,  1870. 

Medical  Circular,  1852,  i,  261,  301. 

Medical  Press  and  Circular,  1870,  x,  252. 

Hunter,  129. 


EVANS,  GEORGE  FABIAN 

b.  1806.  d.  30  Aug.  1873. 

B.A.,  M.D.  Cantab.,  F.R.C.P.  (1857). 

George  Fabian  Evans  was  one  of  three  sons  of  David  Evans,  a 
Belper  surgeon,  to  achieve  distinction  at  Cambridge.  His  elder 
brother  took  a double  first  degree,  and  his  younger  brother  was  a 
classical  scholar  who  became  professor  of  Greek  at  Durham. 
He  himself  went  up  to  Caius  College  in  1828,  after  serving  an 
apprenticeship  with  his  father  and  making  preliminary  studies  at 
Dublin,  Paris  and  St.  Bartholomew’s  Hospital.  He  won  a scholar- 
ship in  1829,  graduated  as  a wrangler  in  1832  and  proceeded  to  his 
M.B.  degree  in  1833.  The  remainder  of  his  life  was  passed  in 
Birmingham,  where  he  acquired  a widespread  practice.  His  first 
connection  was  with  the  General  Dispensary,  but  his  main  appoint- 
ment was  at  the  General  Hospital,  to  which  he  was  physician  for 
thirty-four  years. 

Lancet,  1873.  B.M.J.,  1873. 

Biog.  Hist,  of  Caius  College,  ii,  204. 


OLDHAM,  HENRY 
b.  31  Jan.  1815.  d.  3 Dec.  1902. 

M.D.  St.  And.,  M.R.C.S.,  L.S.A.,  F.R.C.P.  (1857). 

Henry  Oldham,  a native  of  Tooting,  was  a student  of  Guy’s 
Hospital.  After  he  had  qualified  in  1837,  he  started  to  practise  in 
London.  His  first  major  appointment  occurred  twelve  years 
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later  when  he  was  made  physician-accoucheur  and  lecturer  on 
midwifery  at  Guy’s.  In  the  next  two  decades— a period  of  notable 
progress  and  development  for  Guy’s — Oldham  earned  a high 
reputation  as  an  eloquent  and  persuasive  lecturer.  He  was  also  res- 
ponsible for  introducing  the  microscope  to  the  Hospital  and  was  an 
early  contributor  to  its  Reports.  He  performed  a wholly  successful 
Caesarean  section  with  chloroform  in  1850.  He  was  one  of  the 
creators  of  the  Obstetrical  Society  of  London  and  filled  the  offices 
of  treasurer  and  president.  Oldham  resigned  his  position  at  Guy’s 
in  1869,  and  retired  to  Bournemouth  some  twenty  years  before  his 
death. 

Guy's  Hospital  Gazette,  1902,  N.S.,  xvi,  505. 

Presidential  Address  to  R.C.P.,  1903,  29. 


ROXBURGH,  WILLIAM 
b.  15  May  1812.  d.  7 Apr.  1897. 

M.D.  Edin.,  F.R.C.P.  (1857). 

William  Roxburgh  was  born  at  Calcutta,  the  son  of  Dr.  William 
Roxburgh,  the  superintendent  of  the  city’s  Botanic  Gardens, 
and  the  author  of  Flora  Indica.  He  was  educated  at  Edinburgh 
Academy  and  the  University,  where  he  graduated  in  1835,  and  then 
moved  to  London,  where  he  studied  for  a time  at  the  Middlesex 
Hospital.  He  became  a member  of  the  original  council  of  the  Royal 
Botanic  Society  in  London  and  took  an  active  part  in  laying  out  its 
gardens.  He  was  a member  of  the  Royal  Institution,  a Fellow  of 
the  Royal  Astronomical  Society,  and  a close  friend  of  Faraday.  ' 
For  some  years  he  was  physician  to  the  Western  General  Dis- 
pensary, but,  owing  to  illness,  he  retired  from  practice  at  the  age  i 
of  forty-seven.  He  then  lived  at  Edinburgh  and  elsewhere  before 
finally  settling  in  1886  at  Ipswich,  where  he  died.  During  his  last  ; 
twenty  years,  he  took  a special  interest  in  solar  physics. 

Letter  from  his  son,  in  R.C.P.  Library. 

SYMONDS,  JOHN  ADDINGTON 
b.  10  Apr.  1807.  d.  25  Feb.  1871. 

M.D.  Edin.,  F.R.C.P.  (1857). 

John  Symonds  was  descended  from  a family  that  claimed  affinity 
with  Elizabeth  Symeon,  first  wife  of  John  Hampden,  and  with 
Millington,  the  regicide.  Five  recent  generations  had  been  con- 
nected with  the  medical  profession,  and  his  father,  John  Symonds, 
was  in  practice  at  Oxford.  He  himself  was  educated  at  Magdalen 
College  School,  and  attended  courses  by  University  lecturers  and 
acted  as  a dressei  at  the  Radcliffe  Infirmary  for  a year  before 
matriculating  at  Edinburgh  in  1825.  On  graduating  three  years 
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later  he  returned  to  Oxford  as  assistant  to  his  father.  In  1831  he 
settled  in  Bristol,  and  in  1832  the  General  Hospital  there  elected  him 
nhvsician,  a post  which  he  held  until  the  pressure  of  his  successful 
practice  compelled  him  to  resign  in  1848,  after  which  he  was  consult- 
ing physician.  He  held  the  lectureship  in  forensic  medicine  at  the 
Bristol  Medical  School  from  1834  till  1836,  and  the  lectureship  in 
the  practice  of  medicine  from  1836  to  1845.  At  the  Royal  College 
of  Physicians,  he  gave  the  Goulstonian  Lectures  in  1858  on  the 
subject  of  headache.  He  played  a leading  role  in  the  early  affairs 


of  the  B.M.A.  r . 

With  all  his  other  activities,  Symonds  found  time  to  write  profusely 

on  a variety  of  subjects  and  contributed  articles  to  many  medical 
and  scientific  journals.  The  psychology  of  insanity,  in  particular, 
attracted  his  curiosity,  and  he  shared  Prichard’s  belief  in  the  existence 
of  “ moral  insanity  ” as  a distinct  disease.  Such  questions  as  the 
relation  of  mind  and  muscle  and  the  significance  of  dreams  were 
discussed  in  his  lectures  and  writings.  He  was  withal  a man  of  wide 
culture,  intellectual  distinction  and  artistic  feeling.  He  married  in 
1834  Harriet,  daughter  of  James  Sykes  of  Leatherhead.  One  of 
their  five  children  was  John  Addington  Symonds,  the  author. 


Lancet,  1871.  1871. 

D.  H.  Tuke,  Prichard  and  Symonds,  1891.  D.N.B.,  lv,  272. 


ADDISON,  WILLIAM 

b.  1802.  d.  26  Sept.  1881. 

M.R.C.S.,  L.S.A.,  F.R.S.,  F.R.C.P.  (1858). 

William  Addison  qualified  as  L.S.A.  in  1824  and  as  M.R.C.S.  in 
1825.  He  practised  at  Malvern,  London,  Maidstone,  and  finally 
Brighton,  where  he  was  elected  physician  both  to  the  Kent  County 
Ophthalmic  Hospital  and  to  the  Brighton  and  Hove  Dispensary. 
He  was  also  physician  to  the  Duchess  of  Kent.  Elected  F.R.S.  in 
1846,  he  published  researches  on  the  structure  of  the  blood,  inflam- 
mation, nutrition,  healthy  and  diseased  structure,  cell  therapeutics, 
and  pneumonia,  and  gave  the  Goulstonian  Lectures  on  Fever 
and  Inflammation  at  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians  in  1859. 
Although  he  was  acknowledged  in  his  own  day  as  the  discoverer  of 
the  part  played  by  vessels  and  leucocytes  in  inflammation,  his 
pioneering  work  as  a haematologist  and  on  the  lungs  was  largely 
ignored  until  published  by  H.  A.  McCallum,  writing  in  the  Lancet 
twenty-five  years  after  his  death.  For  it  was  Addison  who  “ first 
recognised  leucocytes  as  a separate  blood  cell  in  man  and  the 
mammals  ” and  who  “ gave  the  first  accurate  description  under  the 
microscope  of  lung  structure”.  A man  of  retiring  habits  and 
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afflicted  with  gout,  Addison  retired  from  practice  some  years  before 
his  death. 

Lancet,  1907. 

Presidential  Address  to  R.C.P.,  1882  (MS). 


BRISTOWE,  JOHN  SYER 

b.  19  June  1827.  d.  20  Aug.  1895. 

M.D.  Lond.,  Hon.  LL.D.  Edin.,  M.R.C.S.,  L.S.A.,  F.R.C.P. 

(1858),  F.R.S. 

John  Bristowe  was  born  in  Camberwell,  the  son  of  Dr.  John  Syer 
Bristowe  and  his  wife  Mary  Chesshyre.  He  was  educated  at 
Enfield  and  King’s  College  School.  He  studied  medicine  at  St. 
Thomas’s  Hospital  and  won  most  of  the  available  prizes,  including 
the  Treasurer’s  gold  medal  and  the  Apothecaries’  Society’s  gold 
medal  for  botany.  After  qualifying  and  serving  as  house  surgeon 
in  1849,  he  was  made  curator  of  the  museum  and  pathologist  at  St. 
Thomas’s.  His  election  as  assistant  physician  in  1854  was  followed 
by  a number  of  teaching  appointments — as  lecturer  on  botany  (1859), 
materia  medica  (1860),  anatomy  (1865),  pathology  (1870)  and 
medicine  (1876).  He  was  full  physician  from  1860  to  1892.  He 
was  also  medical  officer  to  the  Commercial  Union  Assurance 
Company  and,  for  twenty  years,  physician  to  Westminster  School. 
At  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians,  he  was  Croonian  and  Lumleian 
Lecturer  in  the  years  1872  and  1879  respectively,  and  became  Senior 
Censor.  He  examined  candidates  for  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons, 
Oxford  and  London  Universities,  and  for  the  War  Office. 

Though  a general  consulting  physician,  he  was  principally  known 
as  a neurologist  and  for  valuable  reports  on  public  health  which  he 
prepared  for  the  Privy  Council.  He  was  president  of  the  Society 
of  Medical  Officers  of  Health  and  other  medical  societies  and  gave 
the  Lettsomian  Lectures  in  1893.  A man  of  great  energy — derived, 
no  doubt,  from  his  youthful  prowess  as  a boxer  and  athlete — he 
found  time  to  write  a Treatise  on  the  Theory  and  Practice  of  Medicine 
(1876),  which  ran  into  many  editions  and  became  one  of  the  standard 
textbooks  of  the  day.  His  Diseases  oj  the  Nervous  System,  pub- 
lished in  1888,  gained  almost  equal  recognition.  As  a teacher,  he 
was  undogmatic  and,  as  a clinical  observer,  unhurried,  cautious  and 
methodical.  He  was  indifferent  to  popularity  and,  in  opposition 
to  most  of  his  colleagues,  he  advocated  consultation  with  homeo- 
paths if  so  requested.  He  married  in  1856  Miriam  Isabelle, 
daughter  of  Joseph  P.  Stearns  of  Dulwich,  by  whom  he  had  five  sons 
and  five  daughters.  He  died  at  Monmouth. 

Lancet,  1895.  1895.  D.N.B.,  1st  Suppl.,  i,  293. 
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BURSLEM,  WILLOUGHBY  MARSHALL 

b.  1818.  d.  22  May  1889. 

M.D.  Edin.,  F.R.C.P.  (1858). 

Willoughby  Burslem  was  educated  at  Edinburgh  University, 
where  he  graduated  in  1839,  and  afterwards  spent  two  years  in  study 
at  Paris.  He  then  began  practice  in  London  and  was  physician 
to  the  Chelsea,  Brompton  and  Belgrave  Dispensary  and  to  the 
Margaret  Street  Dispensary  for  Diseases  of  the  Chest.  Largely 
owing  to  his  wife’s  illhealth,  he  left  London  for  Bournemouth  in  1858. 
He  was  closely  associated  with  Dr.  W.  S.  Falls  in  the  rapid  growth 
of  the  town  as  a seaside  health  resort.  This  was,  to  a great 
extent,  due  initially  to  the  choice  of  Bournemouth  as  the  site  for  a 
sanatorium  connected  with  the  Brompton  Hospital.  The  sana- 
torium was  given  independent  status  after  a brief  period  and 
continued  to  increase  in  reputation,  thanks  mainly  to  Burslem  and 
Falls,  who  served  on  its  consulting  staff. 

1889. 

CLARK,  SIR  ANDREW,  Bart. 

b.  28  Oct.  1826.  d.  6 Nov.  1893. 

M.D.  Aberd.,  Hon.  LL.D.  Aberd.,  Edin.,  Cantab.,  Hon.  M.D. 

Dubl.,  M.R.C.S.,  F.R.C.P.  (1858),  F.R.S. 

Andrew  Clark  was  born  at  Aberdeen.  His  mother  did  not  survive 
his  birth,  and  his  father,  Andrew  Clark,  a doctor  practising  at 
St.  Fergus  near  Peterhead,  died  when  Clark  was  only  seven.  Two 
uncles  took  charge  of  his  education  and  he  was  apprenticed  to  a 
doctor  in  Dundee  at  the  age  of  thirteen.  During  his  apprentice- 
ship he  attended  the  Tay  Square  Academy  and  the  wards  of  the 
Royal  Infirmary.  In  1842,  and  again  from  1843  to  1846,  he  studied 
at  Edinburgh  as  an  extra-academical  student,  taking  the  English 
M.R.C.S.  diploma  in  1844  and  developing  a keen  interest  in  path- 
ology, inspired  by  Hughes  Bennett.  The  threat  of  tuberculosis 
inclined  him  to  a naval  career,  and  from  1846  to  1853  he  held  a 
commission  as  an  assistant  surgeon,  being  employed  on  pathological 
work  at  Haslar  for  the  greater  part  of  his  service.  The  last  two  years, 
when  he  was  on  half-pay,  were  occupied  with  a voyage  to  Madeira 
to  recruit  his  health  and  with  private  practice  at  Alverstoke. 

In  1853  Clark  applied  successfully  for  the  new  curatorship  of 
the  museum  at  the  London  Hospital.  His  enthusiasm  for  the  task 
of  reorganising  the  museum,  however,  lost  its  impetus  a year  later 
when  he  was  elected  assistant  physician  to  the  Hospital,  although  he 
continued  to  hold  his  first  office  for  a further  eight  years.  His  new 
appointment  revealed  the  true  nature  of  his  genius  and,  although 
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he  never  failed  to  stress  the  value  of  pathological  aids,  it  was  as  a 
piactising  physician  that  Clark  quickly  built  up  a huge  reputation 
for  himself,  both  in  the  London  Hospital’s  wards  and  in  private 
practice.  He  held  the  lectureship  in  physiology  from  1856  to  1862 
and,  jointly,  the  lectureship  in  medicine  from  1865  to  1870,  and  was 
promoted  to  full  physician  in  1866.  He  was  made  consulting 
physician  in  1886  but  continued  to  give  lectures  in  the  capacity 
of  emeritus  professor  of  clinical  medicine,  till  his  death.  Clark 
was  assistant  physician  at  the  City  of  London  Hospital  for  diseases 
of  the  chest  from  1855  to  1856  and  in  1892  became  its  consulting 
physician.  He  also  held  this  latter  office  at  the  East  London  Hos- 
pital for  Children.  He  obtained  the  Aberdeen  M.D.  degree  in 
1854. 

Clark  was  a distinguished  President  of  the  Royal  College  of 
Physicians  from  1888  until  his  death.  He  had  earlier  delivered 
the  Croonian  Lectures  in  1867  and  the  Lumleian  Lectures  in  1885 
and  served  as  Censor.  He  was  Lettsomian  Lecturer  at  the  Medical 
Society  of  London  in  1860  and  became  its  president  in  1871.  He 
was  made  a baronet  in  1883  and  elected  an  F.R.S.  in  1885. 

Clark  left  little  written  work  to  commemorate  himself,  and  he 
owed  his  fame  as  London’s  leading  physician  entirely  to  his  abilities 
as  a practising  consultant.  These  were  manifested  in  his  remarkable 
powers  of  observation,  thoroughness  and  scientific  approach — 
although  he  had  little  knowledge  of  science.  His  method  of  expres- 
sion, verbal  and  written,  was  precise  and  distinctive.  Such  qualities 
inclined  him  to  overestimate  the  influence  of  wrong  habits  of  living 
on  disease  and  to  supply  set  formulae  to  meet  the  problems  of  every 
case.  He  was  a man  of  serious  turn  of  mind  who  never  played  a 
game  and  for  relaxation  turned  to  theology  and  speculative  philo- 
sophy. The  Gladstones  were  among  his  friends  and  patients — 
he  made  their  acquaintance  at  the  time  of  the  cholera  epidemic  of 
1866 — and  not  the  least  of  his  achievements  was  to  preserve  the 
Grand  Old  Man  into  a ripe  and  vigorous  old  age. 

He  married,  firstly,  in  1851  Seton  Mary  Percy,  daughter  of  Capt. 
John  Forster,  R.N.,  by  whom  he  had  one  son  and  two  daughters, 
and,  secondly,  in  1862  Helen  Annette,  daughter  of  Alphonso  Doxat 
of  Leytonstone,  by  whom  he  had  one  son  and  two  daughters.  He 
died  in  London  and,  after  a service  in  Westminster  Abbey,  was 
buried  at  Essendon,  Hertfordshire,  where  his  country  home  was 
situated. 

Lancet,  1893. 

1893. 

Times,  13  Nov.  1893. 

W.  H.  Allchin,  Life  of  Sir  Andrew  Clark  (MS),  in  R.C.P.  Library. 

D.N.B.,  1st  Suppl.,  ii,  23. 
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COOTE,  CHARLES  THOMAS 

b.  1824.  d.  13  Nov.  1860. 

M.A.,  D.M.  Oxon.,  F.R.C.P.  (1858). 

C.  T.  Coote,  fourth  son  of  Richard  Holmes  Coote  and  younger 
brother  of  Holmes  Coote,  F.R.C.S.,  surgeon  to  St.  Bartholomew’s 
Hospital,  entered  The  Queen’s  College,  Oxford,  at  the  age  of  sixteen, 
and  graduated  in  classics  in  1844.  Elected  to  a fellowship  at 
Pembroke,  he  turned  his  attention  to  medicine,  and  took  the  degrees 
of  B.M.  in  1850  and  D.M.  in  1853.  He  practised  in  London  and 
served  as  physician  to  the  Great  Northern  Hospital  and  the  Western 
General  Dispensary.  His  principal  post  was  that  of  assistant 
physician  and  lecturer  on  medical  jurisprudence  at  the  Middlesex 
Hospital.  Coote  held,  in  addition,  a Radcliffe  travelling  fellowship 
from  1849  to  1859.  He  was  abroad,  at  Hyeres,  at  the  time  of  his 
early  death,  which  was  probably  caused  by  consumption. 

J.  B.  Nias,  Dr.  John  Radcliffe,  1918,  85. 

Gentleman's  Magazine,  N.S.,  1860,  liv,  685. 

Al.  Oxon.,  i,  295. 


RADCLIFFE,  CHARLES  BLAND 
b.  2 June  1822.  d.  18  June  1889. 

M.D.  Lond.,  F.R.C.P.  (1858). 

Charles  Radcliffe  was  born  at  Brigg,  Lincolnshire,  the  eldest 
son  of  Charles  Radcliffe,  a Wesleyan  minister.  His  father,  a man  of 
great  scholarship,  gave  him  his  early  education,  to  such  effect  that  he 
could  read  Latin  “ tolerably  well  ” at  the  age  of  seven.  He  then 
attended  Batley  Grammar  School,  before  being  apprenticed  to  a 
general  practitioner  in  Wortley.  He  studied  at  Leeds  School  of 
Medicine  and  at  London  and  Paris  and,  when  he  graduated  as 
M.B.  in  1845,  was  said  to  be  the  first  provincial  student  to  be  awarded 
a gold  medal  by  London  University.  Although  financial  success 
was  long  in  coming,  his  promise  was  recognised  by  his  appointment 
as  assistant  physician  to  the  Westminster  Hospital  in  1853  and  as 
full  physician  four  years  later  ; he  lectured  on  botany  and  materia 
medica,  and  was  given  consulting  rank  in  1873.  He  was  an  early 
supporter  of  the  National  Hospital  for  the  Paralysed  and  Epileptic, 
being  one  of  its  physicians  from  1863  till  his  death.  At  the 
Royal  College  of  Physicians  he  delivered  the  Goulstonian 
Lectures  in  1860  and  the  Croonian  Lectures  in  1873,  and  served 
as  Censor. 

Radcliffe  became  deeply  engrossed  in  physiological  problems, 
particularly  in  those  of  nervous  and  muscular  activity.  Although 
many  of  his  theories  did  not  survive,  he  was  one  of  the  first  to 
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adumbrate  an  electrical  factor  in  the  action  of  cardiac  and  other 
muscles,  and,  in  spite  of  his  preference  for  abstract  theory  to  prac- 
tical experiment,  his  enthusiasm  and  originality  of  approach  in- 
spired many  younger  men  who  were  destined  to  establish  the  new 
physiology  on  sure  foundations.  Never  a pure  materialist,  he 
delighted  in  music  and  architecture  and  read  deeply  in  theology.  A 
devout,  if  unorthodox,  Christian,  he  was  a friend  of  Frederick 
Denison  Maurice  ; in  the  words  of  Canon  Page-Roberts,  “ Plato 
was  his  teacher,  Aquinas  his  study,  and  Maurice  his  master”. 
Radcliffe  married  in  1851  but  had  no  children.  J.  N.  Radcliffe, 
the  epidemiologist,  was  his  younger  brother.  He  died  in 
London. 

Lancet , 1889.  1889.  D.N.B.,  xlvii,  121. 

ROBINSON,  GEORGE 

b.  Jan.  1821.  d.  10  Mar.  1875. 

M.D.  St.  And.,  Hon.  M.D.  Durh.,  M.R.C.S.,  F.R.C.P.  (1858). 

George  Robinson,  son  of  George  Robinson,  was  descended 
from  a family  long  settled  in  Durham.  He  was  sent  to  Shrewsbury 
School  as  a boy,  and  then  apprenticed  to  Sir  John  Fife,  the  Newcastle 
surgeon.  His  medical  training  was  varied.  A stay  in  Paris  was 
followed  by  attendance  at  the  Newcastle  Medical  College  where  he 
was  awarded  the  prize  for  anatomy  and  physiology,  a session  at 
Edinburgh  University,  and  a period  at  Guy’s  Hospital,  where  he  was 
a medallist  and  distinguished  himself  by  publishing  a paper  On 
Granular  Disease  of  the  Kidney  before  his  twenty-first  birthday. 
After  qualifying,  he  settled  in  London,  but  soon  returned  to  New- 
castle. Here  his  principal  appointments  were  those  of  physician 
to  the  Newcastle  and  Gateshead  Dispensaries  and  joint  lecturer 
on  the  practice  of  physic  at  the  School  of  Medicine.  He  developed 
his  researches  into  kidney  diseases  and  the  mechanism  of  absorption 
and  published,  in  1857,  a collection  of  Contributions  to  the  Physio- 
logy and  Pathology  of  the  Circulation  of  the  Blood.  His  special 
field,  however,  was  mental  disease.  He  became  resident  physician 
first  to  the  Dunstan  Lunatic  Asylum  and  then  to  the  Benham 
Asylum,  of  which  he  was  proprietor.  He  summed  up  his  ex- 
perience in  a volume,  published  in  1859,  On  the  Prevention  and 
Treatment  of  Mental  Disorders.  Robinson  was  also  an  agitator  on 
behalf  of  sanitary  reform.  He  published  a lecture  on  the  subject, 
as  it  affected  Newcastle,  in  1846  and  used  his  membership  of  the 
city’s  corporation  to  voice  his  opinions.  Robinson  married 
Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Rev.  Dr.  Crosthwaite. 


Lancet,  1875. 
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SCOTT,  JOHN 

b.  26  Jan.  1797.  d.  18  Jan.  1859. 

M.D.  Edin.,  Hon.  M.A.  Aberd.,  L.R.C.S.  Edin.,  F.R.C.P.  Edin., 
F.R.C.P.  (1858). 

The  youngest  son  of  Rev.  James  Scott,  minister  of  Benholme, 
Kincardine,  John  Scott  was  educated  at  Marischal  College,  Aber- 
deen, from  his  thirteenth  to  his  seventeenth  year.  He  then  served  an 
apprenticeship  with  two  Brechin  surgeons.  He  did  his  medical 
training  proper  at  the  London  Hospital  and  Edinburgh  University, 
graduating  as  M.D.  in  1820.  Between  1818  and  1823,  he  made 
three  voyages  to  the  East  in  the  East  India  Company’s  service,  as  a 
surgeon’s  mate  on  the  first,  and  as  a ship’s  surgeon  on  the  others. 
In  1824  he  started  a practice  at  Barnes,  which  soon  reached  lucrative 
proportions.  In  1845  he  applied  successfully  for  the  post  of  ex- 
amining physician  to  the  East  India  Company,  which  he  retained, 
under  a different  designation,  on  the  transfer  of  the  Company’s 
affairs  to  the  Crown.  This  connection  enabled  him  to  move  to  the 
West  End  of  London  where  a wide  practice  awaited  him.  He  was  a 
competent  administrator  as  well  as  an  able  physician,  and  met 
the  crisis  produced  by  the  Indian  Mutiny,  which  involved  him  in  the 
speedy  despatch  of  medical  stores,  with  calm  efficiency. 

Lancet,  1859. 

D.  G.  Crawford,  Hist,  of  the  Indian  Medical  Service,  1914,  i,  516-7;  ii,  164. 

THOMPSON,  HENRY 
b.  1815.  d.  23  July  1897. 

M.A.,  M.D.  Cantab.,  F.R.C.P.  (1858). 

Henry  Thompson  was  born  at  Workington  in  Cumberland 
and  was  educated  at  Shrewsbury  and  St.  John’s  College,  Cam- 
bridge, of  which  he  was  elected  a fellow.  Having  taken  a first 
class  in  classics  in  1838,  he  became  a medical  student  at  St.  George’s 
' Hospital.  In  1855  he  was  appointed  assistant  physician  and 
lecturer  on  materia  medica  to  the  Middlesex  Hospital,  and  in 
1859  physician  ; and,  when  he  retired  after  twenty-four  years’ 
service,  he  was  made  consulting  physician.  He  was  a member  of 
the  committee  of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians  which  prepared 
the  first  edition  of  the  Nomenclature  of  Diseases  (1869). 

Lancet,  1897.  1897. 

ALISON,  SOMERVILLE  SCOTT 
b-  1813.  d.  11  June  1877. 

M.D.  Edin.,  L.R.C.S.  Edin.,  F.R.C.P.  (1859). 

S.  S Alison  was  an  Edinburgh  man,  educated  at  the  Royal  High 
chool  and  the  University  in  Edinburgh,  Paris,  and  King’s  College, 
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London.  His  first  practice  was  at  Tranent  near  Edinburgh,  where  he 
drew  up  reports  on  local  sanitary  conditions  and  on  colliers’  diseases 
the  latter  on  Lord  Ashley’s  behalf.  In  1841  he  moved  to  London, 
where  he  obtained  consulting  appointments  at  the  Northern  Dispen- 
sary, the  Scottish  Hospital,  and  the  Brompton  Hospital.  Diseases  of 
the  heart  and  lungs  became  his  chief  study.  He  invented  a “ differen- 
tial stethoscope  ” and  wrote  a book  on  Physical  Examination  of  the 
Chest  in  Pulmonary  Consumption  and  its  Intercurrent  Diseases  (1860). 

1877.  Medical  Circular,  1852,  i,  47. 

BARCLAY,  JOHN 
b.  17  Feb.  1820.  d.  17  Apr.  1901. 

M.D.  Edin.,  F.R.C.P.  (1859). 

John  Barclay,  the  son  of  Captain  John  Barclay,  who  had  served 
in  the  Victory  at  Trafalgar,  and  brother  of  Andrew  Whyte  Barclay, 
Treasurer  of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians,  was  born  at  Dysart  in 
Fife  and  educated  in  Edinburgh,  at  the  Royal  High  School  and  the 
University.  After  graduating  in  1842,  he  visited  the  Continental 
medical  schools  before  settling  in  practice  at  Leicester.  There  he 
held  appointments  at  the  Infirmary  and  Fever  House,  the  Leicester 
and  Rutland  Counties  Lunatic  Asylum,  and  other  asylums.  During 
the  Crimean  War  he  served  as  senior  physician  to  the  Civil  Hospital 
at  Smyrna.  He  was  said  to  be  the  first  to  introduce  the  stethoscope 
to  his  profession  in  Leicester.  He  took  painstaking  notes  of  all 
his  cases,  but  published  little.  He  lived  in  London  after  retiring. 
Barclay  married  a Miss  Carsdale  in  1854. 

Presidential  Address  to  R.C.P.,  1902,  15. 

BARDSLEY,  SIR  JAMES  LOMAX 
b.  1 July  1801.  d.  10  July  1876. 

M.D.  Edin.,  F.R.C.P.  (1859),  D.L.,  J.P. 

Born  at  Nottingham,  James  Bardsley  received  his  medical 
education  at  the  Universities  of  Glasgow  and  Edinburgh,  where 
he  was  president  of  the  Royal  Medical  Society.  In  1823  he  settled 
in  Manchester,  the  city  with  which  he  was  to  be  associated  through- 
out his  career.  He  was  appointed  physician  to  the  Infirmary,  a 
position  formerly  occupied  by  his  uncle,  Dr.  Samuel  Argent 
Bardsley,  and  lecturer  at  the  School  of  Medicine.  A practical  man, 
rather  than  one  of  intellectual  attainments,  he  concerned  himself 
with  the  organisation  of  the  medical  profession  in  Manchester.  He 
was  elected,  in  1834,  president  of  the  Manchester  Medico-Ethical 
Association.  Although  a Justice  of  the  Peace  and  Deputy  Lieu- 
tenant of  Lancashire,  he  took  little  interest  in  public  affairs. 

Lancet,  1876.  Medical  Times  and  Gazette,  1876.  D.N.B.,  iii,  176. 
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BARNES,  ROBERT 

b.  4 Sept.  1817.  d.  12  May  1907. 

M.D.  Lond.,  F.R.C.P.  (1859),  Hon.  F.R.C.S. 

Robert  Barnes  was  born  at  Norwich,  the  second  son  of  Philip 
Barnes,  architect  and  founder  of  the  Royal  Botanic  Gaidens  in 
Regent’s  Park,  London,  by  his  wife  Harriet  Futter  of  Norfolk. 
Barnes  was  educated  at  Bruges  and  at  his  father  s home  in  Noiwich, 
where  he  read  for  a time  with  George  Borrow.  At  the  age  of 
fifteen,  he  was  apprenticed  to  a local  surgeon;  he  then  became  a 
medical  student  at  University  College,  London,  and  afterwards 
at  St.  George’s  Hospital.  Having  qualified  in  1842,  he  went  to 
Paris  with  £10  in  his  pocket  and  maintained  himself  there  for  a 
year  by  writing  and  giving  English  lessons.  On  returning  to 
London,  he  entered  general  practice  at  Notting  Hill,  but  in  1859 
was  appointed  assistant  obstetric  physician,  and,  in  1863  obstetric 
physician,  to  the  London  Hospital.  In  1865,  however,  he  left  the 
London  Hospital  to  become  obstetric  physician  to  St.  Thomas’s 
where  he  had  lectured  on  midwifery  since  1862.  A further 
move  ten  years  later  took  him  back  to  St.  George’s  in  the  same 
capacity.  He  also  held  appointments  at  the  Seamen’s  Hospital, 
the.  East  London  Hospital  for  Children  and  the  Royal  Maternity 
Hospital. 

Barnes  was  a voluminous  writer,  his  two  best  known  books  being 
Lectures  on  Obstetric  Operations  (1870)  and  Medical  and  Surgical 
Diseases  of  Women  (1873).  He  delivered  the  Lettsomian  Lectures 
in  1858  at  the  Medical  Society  of  London  and  the  Lumleian  Lectures 
in  1873  at  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians,  where  he  was  a Censor. 
He  was  a frequent  speaker  on  his  own  subjects  both  in  England  and 
in  France,  where  his  fluency  in  idiomatic  French  was  a great  asset. 
Although  he  was  a recognised  leader  in  obstetrics  many  of  his  views 
were  strongly  criticised  by  such  distinguished  contemporaries  as 
Matthews  Duncan,  Galabin  and  Champneys.  But  Barnes  was 
always  fond  of  a fight  and,  having  once  formed  his  opinion  after 
prolonged  and  careful  personal  observation,  he  was  seldom  to  be 
moved.  He  retired  from  practice  and  settled  at  Eastbourne  some 
twenty  years  before  he  died  but  retained  his  physical  and  mental 
vigour  until  he  was  nearly  ninety,  seldom  missing  his  daily  swim 
in  the  sea  and  his  weekly  visit  to  London;  at  the  age  of  eighty-five 
he  took  up  the  study  of  Spanish.  His  first  wife  was  Eliza  Fawkener, 
daughter  of  a London  solicitor,  by  whom  he  had  one  son  and  two 
daughters.  His  second  wife,  whom  he  married  in  1880,  was  Alice 
Maria,  daughter  of  Capt.  W.  G.  Hughes,  J.P.,  of  Carmarthenshire, 
by  whom  he  had  one  son  and  one  daughter. 

Lancet,  1907.  1907.  D.N.B.,  2nd  Suppl.,  i,  100. 
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BEALE,  LIONEL  SMITH 

b.  5 Feb.  1828.  d.  28  Mar.  1906. 

M.B.  Lond.,  L.S.A.,  F.R.S.,  F.R.C.P.  (1859). 

Lionel  Beale  was  born  in  London,  the  son  of  Lionel  John  Beale, 
surgeon,  and  his  wife,  Frances  Smith,  daughter  of  James  Frost 
Sheppard.  He  was  educated  at  King’s  College  School  and,  at  the 
early  age  of  thirteen,  apprenticed  to  a surgeon  in  Islington.  In 
1847,  having  matriculated  at  London  University  with  honours  in 
chemistry  and  zoology,  he  worked  for  two  years  as  anatomical 
assistant  to  Henry  Acland  at  Oxford.  He  then  returned  to  London, 
qualified  as  a doctor  in  1851  and  became  resident  physician  for  a 
year  at  King’s  College  Hospital.  In  1 852  he  established  a laboratory 
of  his  own,  where  he  taught  microscopy  and  physiology,  and  in  the 
following  year  was  appointed  professor  of  physiology  at  King’s 
College,  in  preference  to  T.  H.  Huxley  who  was  also  a candidate 
for  the  post.  He  was  only  twenty-nine  when  he  was  made  a 
Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society  and  thirty-one  when  he  became  a 
Fellow  of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians  and  physician  to  King’s 
College  Hospital.  In  1869  he  resigned  his  chair  to  become  professor 
of  pathological  anatomy,  and  in  1876  he  was  appointed  professor  of 
medicine.  At  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians  he  was  Baly 
Medallist  in  1871  and  Lumleian  Lecturer  in  1875,  and  subsequently 
held  office  as  Curator  of  the  Museum  (1876-88)  and  Censor.  He 
was  also  a Croonian  Lecturer  at  the  Royal  Society  in  1865.  Of  his 
many  published  works,  two — How  to  Work  with  the  Microscope 
(1861)  and  The  Microscope  in  Medicine  (1878) — became  well  known 
as  textbooks. 

Beale  was  a man  of  few  but  close  friends,  among  whom  were 
numbered  Thring,  Henry  Acland  and  Bowman.  In  his  last  years, 
he  spent  much  time  in  his  garden  at  Weybridge.  Although  he  was 
an  exact  and  scrupulous  scientist  by  temperament  and  training, 
Beale’s  philosophical  and  biological  views  were  strongly  opposed 
to  the  wave  of  materialism  that  followed  in  the  wake  of  Darwin  and 
Huxley.  He  married  in  1859  Frances,  daughter  of  Rev.  Peyton 
Blakiston,  F.R.C.P.,  of  Birmingham. 

Lancet,  1906.  1906. 

Lyle,  269. 

D.N.B.,  2nd  Suppl.,  i,  118. 


BEATTIE,  WILLIAM 
b.  1793.  d.  17  Mar.  1875. 

M.D.  Edin.,  F.R.C.P.  (1859). 

William  Beattie,  son  of  James  Beattie,  a builder,  was  born  at 
Dalton,  Annandale,  and  went  to  school  at  Clarencefield  Academy, 
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Dumfriesshire.  In  1812  he  entered  Edinburgh  University  and  in 
1818,  having  maintained  himself  by  part-time  teaching,  he  took  his 
M.D.  degree.  He  stayed  in  Edinburgh  for  a further  two  years, 
practising,  teaching  and  writing.  In  1820  he  moved  to  Cumberland 
and  in  1822  to  London.  His  next  five  years  were  spent  in  inter- 
mittent practice,  visits  to  Continental  medical  schools,  and  trips  to 
Germany  in  the  capacity  of  physician  to  the  Duke  of  Clarence,  who 
ultimately  rewarded  him  with  a gift  of  plate  and  a letter  certifying 
him  to  be  “ a perfect  gentleman”.  In  1827  he  settled  in  Hampstead 
where,  for  eighteen  years,  he  enjoyed  a large  practice,  interrupted 
only  by  vacations  abroad.  His  travels  inspired  him  to  write  a 
number  of  descriptive  and  historical  works  as  well  as  poetry.  He 
was  a firm  friend  of  Lady  Blessington  and  contributed  poems  to  her 
Book  of  Beauty.  His  other  acquaintances  included  Lady  Byron 
and  Samuel  Rogers.  His  closest  friend,  however,  was  Thomas 
Campbell,  a frequent  occupant  of  “ Campbell’s  Ward  ” as  he  called 
Beattie’s  cottage  at  Hampstead — who  dedicated  his  Pilgrim  of 
Glencoe  (1842)  to  Beattie.  Thanks  to  Beattie’s  efforts,  the  poet’s 
last  wish — to  be  buried  in  Westminster  Abbey — was  realised. 
Beattie  published  The  Life  and  Letters  of  Thomas  Campbell  in  1849. 
He  himself  retired  soon  after  his  wife’s  death  in  1845  but  continued 
to  give  free  medical  advice  to  clergymen  and  men  of  letters.  The 
peace  of  his  retirement  was  rudely  shattered  when  he  lost  £7,000 
by  the  bankruptcy  of  an  insurance  company.  Beattie  was  a man 
of  wide  interests,  painstaking,  generous,  and  accomplished.  “ He 
had,”  says  the  writer  of  one  obituary  notice,  “ an  exalted  view  of  the 
medical  profession,  never  looking  upon  it  as  a trade.”  Beattie 
married  Elizabeth  Limner  in  1822  ; they  had  no  children. 

Medical  Times  and  Gazette,  1875.  D.N.B.,  iv,  25. 


BIRD,  JAMES 
b.  1797.  d.  10  July  1864. 

M.A.,  M.D.  Aberd.,  F.R.C.S.,  F.R.C.P.  (1859). 

James  Bird  entered  King’s  College,  Aberdeen,  in  1810.  Two 
years  later,  he  began  an  apprenticeship  with  an  uncle  in  Elgin  and 
soon  afterwards  enrolled  as  a student  at  Aberdeen  Infirmary.  He 
took  his  M.A.  degree  in  1814,  and  in  1815  continued  his  studies  at 
Guy’s  and  St.  Thomas’s  Hospitals  in  London.  He  qualified  in  1816 
and,  after  another  two  years,  enlisted  in  the  East  India  Company’s 
service  as  an  assistant  surgeon.  He  rose  to  be  physician-general 
to  the  Bombay  Army  in  1847,  having  seen  active  service  in  Bengal 
in  1819,  in  the  Kaira  campaign,  and  at  the  capture  of  Kittur  in 
1827,  and  having  held,  amongst  others,  the  posts  of  residency 
surgeon  at  Saltara,  surgeon  to  the  European  and  Native  Hospitals  at 
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Bombay,  and  surgeon  of  an  army  division.  A man  of  wide  in- 
terests and  great  energy,  he  published  a translation  of  a Persian 
history  of  Gujerat  and  researches  into  the  Buddhist  and  Jain 
religions.  He  interrupted  a voyage  home  in  1832  to  tour  Middle 
Eastern  countries,  and,  in  England  in  1834,  gave  evidence  before  a 
Parliamentary  Committee  on  communications  with  India. 

His  retirement  from  India  in  1847  signified  the  opening  of  a new 
phase  of  activity  for  Bird.  He  became  lecturer  on  military  surgery 
and  tropical  medicine  at  St.  Mary’s  Hospital  and  an  office-holder 
of  various  societies,  being  Lettsomian  Lecturer  in  1862,  and  was 
generally  regarded  as  an  authority  on  military  medicine  and  public 
hygiene,  on  which  he  wrote  extensively.  Bird  was  married  and  left 
two  children.  He  died  at  Gerrard’s  Cross. 

Lancet,  1864.  Roll  of  430. 

Plarr,  i,  100. 

BUCKNILL,  SIR  JOHN  CHARLES 

b.  25  Dec.  1817.  d.  19  July  1897. 

M.D.  Lond.,  F.R.C.P.  (1859),  F.R.S.,  J.P. 

John  Bucknill  was  born  at  Market  Bosworth  in  Leicestershire, 
the  elder  son  of  John  Bucknill,  a surgeon.  He  was  educated  at 
. Rugby  under  Dr.  Arnold  and  at  Market  Bosworth  Grammar  School. 
At  the  age  of  eighteen,  he  began  to  study  at  University  College, 
London,  in  the  era  of  Liston,  the  Quains,  and  John  Elliotson. 
Having  qualified  in  1840  with  honours  in  both  surgery  and  medicine, 
he  became  Liston’s  house  surgeon  at  University  College  Hospital. 
In  1844,  when  he  was  chosen  to  be  the  first  medical  superintendent 
of  the  new  Devon  County  Asylum,  his  life  work  began.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  humane  school  of  reformers,  which  included  Conolly 
of  Hanwell  and  Hack  Tuke,  and  it  was  with  Tuke  that  he  wrote  the 
Manual  of  Psychological  Medicine  (1858)  which  had  more  influence, 
perhaps,  than  any  other  volume  in  disseminating  the  new  outlook 
on  lunacy  and  its  treatment  amongst  the  profession  at  large.  He 
also  conceived,  founded  and,  from  1853  to  1862,  edited  the  Journal 
of  Mental  Science.  In  1854  he  was  awarded  the  Sugden  prize  for 
his  thesis  on  Unsoundness  of  Mind  in  relation  to  Criminal  Actions. 
In  1862,  when  he  retired  from  the  Devon  County  Asylum,  he  was 
appointed  by  the  Lord  Chancellor  as  a medical  visitor  in  lunacy  ; 
and,  during  his  fourteen  years  in  office,  he  was  able  to  suggest 
reforms  in  many  of  the  asylums  that  he  visited.  After  retiring, 
he  devoted  himself  to  private  practice  and  helped  to  found  the 
journal  Brain  in  1878.  In  the  same  year,  he  delivered  the  Lumleian 
Lectures  at  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians,  of  which  he  was  a 
Censor. 
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Bucknill  was  also  notable  for  his  part  in  forming  the  Exeter  and 
South  Devon  Volunteers,  which  proved  to  be  the  nucleus  of  the 
Volunteer  movement.  He  himself  was  its  first  recruit  and  chose  to 
stay  in  the  ranks  throughout  his  service.  Thus  he  lived  up  to  his 
own  maxim  that  “the  great  need  of  the  mental  physician  is  to 
breathe  much  of  the  pure  air  of  rational  life  for  the  sake  of  botn 
himself  and  his  patients”.  He  was  a keen  follower  of  outdoor  sports. 
He  married  in  1842  Maryanne,  daughter  of  Thomas  Townsend  of 
Hillmorton,  by  whom  he  had  three  sons.  He  died  at  Bournemouth. 

Lancet,  1897.  1897.  D.N.B.,  1st  Suppl.,  i,  331. 


CAMMACK,  THOMAS 
b.  1791.  d.  6 June  1872. 

M.D.  Erlangen,  M.R.C.S.,  F.R.C.P.  (1859),  J.P. 

Thomas  Cammack’s  life  was  mainly  passed  in  his  native  Spalding. 
Educated  at  the  local  grammar  school  and  apprenticed  to  a local 
apothecary,  he  returned  there  to  practise,  after  studying  at  Guy’s 
and  St.  Thomas’s  Hospitals  and  a short  period  at  Manchester  Royal 
Infirmary.  By  dint  of  hard  work,  more  particularly  among  the 
poorer  classes,  he  earned  a reputation  second  to  none  in  Spalding 
and  its  neighbourhood,  both  with  the  public  and  with  his  own 
profession.  Cammack  was  physician  to  the  Spalding  Infirmary 
and  Dispensary.  He  took  the  Erlangen  degree  of  M.D.  by  residence 
and  examination  in  1834. 

Lancet,  1872.  B.M.J.,  1872. 


DAVIES,  JOHN  BIRT 
b.  30  May  1799.  d.  11  Dec.  1878. 

M.D.  Edin.,  F.R.C.P.  (1859),  J.P. 

J.  B.  Davies  was  a Welshman  born  at  Natley  Scures,  Hampshire, 
who  graduated  as  M.D.  at  Edinburgh  in  1822  and  then  settled  in 
practice  at  Birmingham.  His  first  hospital  appointment  here  was 
that  of  physician  to  the  General  Dispensary.  He  failed,  to  obtain 
a similar  post  at  the  General  Hospital,  partly,  it  was  said,  because  of 
his  participation  in  local  politics  as  a Liberal.  He  was  a strong  sup- 
porter of  William  Sands  Cox  in  his  foundation  of  the  medical  school 
known,  after  1836,  as  the  Birmingham  Royal  School  of  Medicine 
and  Surgery,  which  became  in  1843  the  Queen’s  College,  and  he 
occupied  its  chair  of  forensic  medicine  for  many  years.  He  was 
also,  until  1860,  one  of  the  physicians  to  the  Queen’s  Hospital, 
opened  in  1841.  In  1839 — a year  in  which  the  Liberals  secured  the 
incorporation  of  Birmingham — he  was  elected  as  the  city’s  first 
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coroner  and,  in  this  capacity,  presided  over  many  thousands  of 
inquests  before  his  resignation  in  1875. 

1879. 

Birmingham  Medical  Review,  1879,  viii,  100. 

The  Medical  School  of  the  University  of  Birmingham,  1939. 

DE  MUSSY,  HENRI  GUENEAU 

b.  1814.  d.  28  Sept.  1892. 

M.D.  Paris,  Hon.  LL.D.  Edin.,  F.R.C.P.  (1859). 

Gueneau  de  Mussy’s  family  could  boast  connections  with 
Montbeliard,  Buffon  and  Voltaire.  One  of  its  members  had  been 
court  physician  to  Louis  XIV  and  his  father  held  the  same  office 
under  Charles  X.  He  himself  was  born  at  Chalon-sur-Saone 
and  studied  medicine  at  Paris  University,  graduating  with  the  degree 
of  M.D.  in  1844.  Three  years  later,  he  visited  Ireland  to  investigate 
famine  fever  and  contracted  the  disease  himself.  On  the  publica- 
tion of  his  report,  which  removed  any  doubts  on  the  distinction 
between  typhus  and  typhoid,  he  was  awarded  the  Cross  of  the  Legion 
of  Honour.  He  followed  Louis  Philippe  to  England  in  1848  and 
remained  the  devoted  physician  and  friend  of  the  exiled  king  and  his 
family  for  the  rest  of  his  life.  He  gained  a high  professional 
reputation  in  London  and  was  one  of  the  few  foreigners  ever  to  be 
elected  an  F.R.C.P.  Sir  Thomas  Watson,  when  President,  enter- 
tained him  to  a banquet  attended  by  leading  physicians  and  surgeons, 
and  his  coat-of-arms  is  displayed  in  one  of  the  College’s  stained 
glass  windows.  He  returned  to  France  in  1871  and  represented 
the  Academie  de  Medicine  at  the  tercentenary  of  Edinburgh  Uni- 
versity in  1884,  when  he  received  an  honorary  degree. 

B.M.J.,  1892. 

Times,  4 Oct.  1892. 

Med.-Chir.  Trans.,  1893,  lxxvi,  30. 

DICKINSON  (or  DICKENSON),  JOSEPH 

6.1811-12.  d.  21  July  1865. 

M.A.,  M.D.  Dubl.,  M.D.  Cantab.,  F.R.S.,  F.R.C.P.  (1859). 

Joseph  Dickinson  was  born  in  Cumberland,  the  son  of  Joseph 
Dickinson.  He  graduated  as  M.D.  of  Dublin  in  1843,  having 
taken  his  B.A.  and  M.B.  degrees  six  years  earlier,  and  was  incor- 
porated at  Cambridge  as  M.D.  in  1844.  He  practised  at  Liverpool, 
becoming  physician  to  the  Royal  Infirmary  about  1839,  and  to  the 
Fever  Hospital,  Workhouse  and  South  Dispensary  in  later  years. 
He  lectured  on  medicine  and  materia  medica  at  the  Liverpool 
School  of  Medicine  and  published  a small  work  entitled  Flora  of 
Liverpool  in  1851.  In  a further  book  in  1858,  he  described  the 
“ climate,  character  and  merits  ” of  Egypt,  as  they  affected  invalids, 
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after  a visit  to  the  country  for  the  sake  of  his  own  health.  He  was 
president  of  the  Liverpool  Literary  and  Philosophical  Society. 
He  died  in  Liverpool. 

1865.  D.N.B.,  xv,  36.  Al.  Cantab.,  ii,  296.  Al.  Dubl. , 227. 

EMBLETON,  DENNIS 
b.  1 Oct.  1810.  d.  12  Nov.  1900. 

M.D.  Durh.,  Pisa,  L.S.A.,  F.R.C.S.,  F.R.C.P.  (1859). 

Dennis  Embleton  was  born  at  Newcastle-upon-Tyne.  He  was 
educated  at  Whitton-le-Wear  and  then  apprenticed  to  a Newcastle 
surgeon.  He  continued  his  medical  studies  at  Guy’s  and  St. 
Thomas’s  Hospitals  and  qualified  in  1834.  For  the  next  three 
years,  he  sojourned  in  the  south  of  Europe,  studying  at  Paris, 
Rome,  Bologna  and  Pisa,  and  becoming  a fluent  speaker  of  French 
i and  Italian.  He  then  settled  at  Newcastle  and  in  1839  became 
demonstrator  of  anatomy  at  the  Newcastle  School  of  Medicine,  five 
years  after  its  establishment.  He  went  on  to  become  a lecturer 
and  registrar  of  the  School  and  in  1852  reader  in  medicine  at  Dur- 
ham University.  From  1858  to  1872  he  represented  the  University 
on  the  General  Medical  Council  ; during  the  last  two  years  of  this 
period  he  was  joint  professor  of  medicine.  From  1853  till  his 
death  at  the  age  of  ninety,  he  was  associated  with  the  Newcastle 
Infirmary  as  physician  and  consulting  physician.  A brusque  but 
kindiy  man,  he  had  many  hobbies,  and  he  never  allowed  himself  to 
be  so  immersed  in  practice  as  to  be  unable  to  enjoy  them.  He  was 
well-known  as  an  antiquary  and  one  of  the  leaders  and  inspirers  of 
the  educational  life  of  his  native  city.  He  kept  open  house,  par- 
ticularly for  friends  and  visiting  savants  from  France  and  Italy, 
and,  although  he'outlived  almost  all  the  companions  of  his  earlier 
years,  he  had  the  gift  of  attracting  and  interesting  the  younger 
generation  of  students  and  scholars  that  succeeded  them.  At  his 
death,  he  was  generally  accepted  as  the  “grand  old  man”  of  his  pro- 
fession in  the  North  of  England. 

Lancet,  1900.  B.M.J.,  1900.  Plarr,  i,  376. 

G.  G.  Turner  and  W.  O.  Arnison,  The  Newcastle-upon-Tyne  School  of  Medicine, 
1834-1934,  1934,  184. 

EVANSON,  RICHARD  TONSON 

b.  1806.  d.  26  Oct.  1871. 

M.D.  Glasg.,  F.R.C.P.  (1859),  F.R.C.S.I. 

A native  of  County  Clare,  Richard  Evanson  first  studied  medicine 
under  Sir  Philip  Crampton,  an  army  surgeon,  who  maintained  a 
private  dissection  room  in  his  house  in  Dublin.  He  obtained  his 
medical  degree  at  Glasgow  University  in  1832.  He  entered  private 
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practice  in  Dublin  in  that  year  and  was  appointed  lecturer  on 
materia  medica  at  the  Park  Street  Medical  School.  Here  Evanson 
was  associated  with  Sir  Henry  Marsh  and  a group  whose  teaching 
earned  a European  reputation  for  the  School.  It  was  during 
this  period  that  he  published,  with  H.  Maunsell,  the  Treatise  on 
Children  s Diseases  (1836)  for  which  he  was  best  remembered. 
He  left  the  School  in  1836  to  become  professor  of  medicine  at  the 
Royal  College  of  Surgeons  of  Ireland. 

In  1843,  at  a time  when  he  seemed  destined  for  high  honours, 
Evanson  fell  victim  to  an  illness  which  compelled  him  to  seek  a 
more  temperate  climate  abroad.  During  his  wanderings  on  the 
Continent,  he  continued  to  practise  his  profession,  and  many 
English  travellers  were  among  his  patients.  He  retired  to  Torquay 
and,  although  a sick  man,  contributed  frequently  to  medical  litera- 
ture as  well  as  publishing  a book  of  verse.  In  the  year  of  his  death 
he  was  chosen  by  his  colleagues  to  preside  over  the  hospitality 
offered  to  members  of  the  B.M.A.  attending  its  meeting  at  Plymouth. 

Lancet,  1871.  1871. 

W.  I.  Addison,  Roll  of  Graduates  of  the  University  of  Glasgow,  1727-1897, 
1898,  182. 


FLEMING,  ALEXANDER 
b.  1824.  d.  21  Aug.  1875. 

M.D.  Edin.,  F.R.C.P.  (1859). 

Born  at  Edinburgh,  Alexander  Fleming  was  a student  at  the 
University  and  graduated  in  1844,  winning  a gold  medal  for  his 
M.D.  thesis  on  aconite,  which  led  to  the  introduction  of  a uniform 
tincture  named  after  him.  After  long  visits  to  the  Paris,  Vienna 
and  Prague  hospitals,  he  returned  to  his  birthplace  and  acted  as 
joint  editor  of  The  Edinburgh  Monthly  Journal  of  the  Medical 
Sciences  for  some  years.  He  then  held  the  chair  of  materia  medica 
at  Queen’s  College,  Cork,  for  a time,  before  settling,  in  1858,  in 
Birmingham,  where  he  held  a similar  professorship  at  Queen’s 
College  as  well  as  the  post  of  physician  to  Queen’s  Hospital.  He 
was  also  on  the  staff  of  the  Women’s  Hospital  and  the  Ear  and  Throat 
Infirmary,  and  a member  of  the  Council  of  Queen’s  College  after 
the  amalgamation  of  the  Birmingham  medical  schools.  Fleming  was 
a methodical  and  lucid  teacher,  with  an  extensive  knowledge  of  drugs. 
B.M.J.,  1875.  D.N.B.,  xix,  273. 

FRANCIS,  DAYRELL  JOSEPH  THACKWELL 
b.  1820.  d.  6 Mar.  1887. 

M.D.  Lond.,  M.R.C.S.,  F.R.C.P.  (1859). 

Dayrell  Francis’s  career  as  a medical  student  at  Guy’s  under 
Bright,  Addison,  Babington,  and  other  eminent  instructors  was 
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distinguished.  He  won  the  Apothecaries’  Society’s  prize  for 
botany,  and  the  gold  medal  for  medicine  when  he  graduated  as 
M.B.  in  1841.  His  first  years  as  a doctor  were  spent  in  foreign 
travel  and  in  practice  in  London,  where  he  was  physician  to  the 
Margaret  Street  Infirmary  for  Consumption.  In  1857,  however,  he 
moved  to  Northampton,  and  in  due  course  became  one  of  the 
leaders  of  his  profession  in  the  Midlands.  He  was,  for  twenty-three 
years,  physician  to  the  Northampton  County  Hospital,  becoming 
consulting  physician  on  his  retirement.  He  was,  in  addition, 
consulting  physician  to  the  Market  Harborough  Dispensary  and 
visiting  physician  to  the  Northamptonshire  Lunatic  Asylum. 

1887. 

GREENHOW,  EDWARD  HEADLAM 

b.  1814.  d.  22  Nov.  1888. 

M.D.  Aberd.,  F.R.C.P.  (1859),  F.R.S. 

Edward  Greenhow  was  born  at  North  Shields  where  both  his 
father  and  grandfather  had  practised  medicine.  He  received  his 
medical  education  at  Edinburgh  and  Montpellier  and,  entering  into 
partnership  with  his  father,  practised  in  North  Shields  and  Tyne- 
mouth for  eighteen  years.  As  chairman  of  the  Board  of  Health 
at  Tynemouth,  he  did  much  to  improve  the  town’s  sanitation  and 
drainage.  At  the  age  of  thirty-nine  he  went  to  London,  having 
graduated  as  M.D.  at  Aberdeen,  and  in  1855  became  lecturer  on 
public  health  at  St.  Thomas’s  Hospital  and  physician  to  the  Western 
General  Dispensary.  He  was  also  employed  by  the  Board  of  Health 
and  the  Privy  Council.  Much  of  his  pioneer  work  on  the  causes  of 
mortality  and  their  classification  was  embodied  in  the  administrative 
reforms  ushered  in  by  the  Public  Health  Act  of  1858.  He  never 
lost,  however,  his  interest  in  clinical  medicine  and  in  1861  joined 
the  staff  of  the  Middlesex  Hospital  as  assistant  physician,  being 
appointed  dean  of  the  Medical  School  in  1868*  physician  in  1870, 
lecturer  on  medicine  in  1871,  and  later  treasurer  and  chairman. 

In  addition  to  his  work  at  the  Middlesex  Hospital — afterwards 
commemorated  in  the  name  of  one  of  its  wards — and  his  considerable 
private  practice,  he  found  time  to  serve  on  various  Royal  Com- 
missions and  was  appointed  examining  physician  to  the  Pensions 
Commutation  Board  as  well  as  visitor  under  the  Privy  Council  to  the 
examinations  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Society.  He  was  Croonian 
Lecturer  in  1875  and  a Censor  at  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians. 
For  his  scientific  work,  both  in  medicine  and  sanitary  science,  he 
was  made  a Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society,  and  he  can  be  legitimately 
included  among  the  founders  of  industrial  medicine.  He  was  a 
persevering  if  slightly  pompous  teacher  and  an  excellent  man  of 
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business.  Greenhow  married,  first  in  1842  the  widow  of  William 
Barnard,  by  whom  he  had  one  son,  and,  secondly,  in  1862  Eliza 
Burnley,  daughter  of  Joseph  Hume,  M.P.,  by  whom  he  had  two 
daughters.  He  retired  to  Reigate  in  1881,  but  died  in  London. 
Lancet,  1888.  1888.  D.N.B.,  xxiii,  81. 


HALL,  CHARLES  RADCLYFFE 
b.  1820.  d.  21  Mar.  1879. 

M.D.  Erlangen,  M.R.C.S.,  F.R.C.P.  Edin.,  F.R.C.P.  (1859). 

Born  at  Congleton  in  Cheshire,  Charles  Hall  qualified  in  1845 
and  obtained  the  F.R.C.P.  of  Edinburgh  three  years  later.  After 
holding  a resident  post  at  the  Manchester  Royal  Infirmary,  he 
settled  in  Bristol,  becoming  physician  to  the  General  Hospital,  but 
was  obliged  by  ill  health  to  move  to  Torquay  in  1850.  Here  he 
was  appointed  physician  and  subsequently  consulting  physician  to 
both  the  Hospital  for  Consumption  and  the  Institution  for  Reduced 
Gentlewomen  with  Affected  Chests.  He  was  the  author  of  Torquay 
in  its  Medical  Aspects  (1857)  as  well  as  articles  in  medical  journals, 
and  presided  over  the  B.M.A.’s  meeting  at  Torquay  in  1860.  He 
died  at  Torquay. 

T.  H.  Barker,  Photographs  of  Eminent  Medical  Men,  1865,  i,  133. 


HARE.  CHARLES  JOHN 

b.  1818.  d.  15  Dec.  1898. 

M.D.  Cantab.,  F.R.C.P.  (1859). 

Charles  Hare  was  born  at  Leeds,  the  son  of  Samuel  Hare,  F.R.C.S. 
He  was  educated  at  Caius  College,  Cambridge,  University  College, 
London,  and  at  Paris,  and  graduated  M.B.  in  1841.  In  1850  he 
was  appointed,  together  with  William  Jenner,  assistant  physician 
to  University  College  Hospital.  Eight  years  later,  he  became  full 
physician  and  in  1863  professor  of  clinical  medicine  to  the  Hospital. 
It  was  owing  to  the  munificence  of  a friend  and  patient  of  Hare — 
Mr.  Edward  Yates — that  University  College  Hospital  benefited, 
under  the  latter’s  will,  to  the  extent  of  £46,000,  the  income  from  half 
of  this  sum  being  applied  to  the  general  purposes  of  the  Hospital  and, 
from  the  other  half,  to  the  Samaritan  Fund.  Hare,  who  was 
himself  a man  of  ample  means,  was  also  associated  with  the 
St.  Marylebone  General  Dispensary,  the  St.  Pancras  and  Northern 
Dispensary  and  the  Paddington  Provident  Dispensary.  He  was  at 
one  time  examiner  in  medicine  for  Cambridge  University  and 
assessor  to  the  Regius  professor  of  physic.  He  was  also  president 
of  the  Harveian  Society  and  the  Medical  Society  of  London.  Hare 
was  a man  of  robust  health,  fond  of  travelling,  an  able  financier,  and 
a meticulous  correspondent.  He  had  the  engaging  habit  of  drawing 
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a small  clock-face  at  the  top  of  his  letters,  the  hands  of  which 
indicated  the  exact  time  at  which  they  had  been  written.  He 
married  in  1863  Catherine,  daughter  of  Edward  Westhead  of 
Croston  Tower,  Cheshire,  and  had  two  sons  and  three  daughters. 
He  died  in  London. 

Lancet,  1898.  1898.  Biog.  Hist,  of  Caius  College,  ii,  236. 

HOSKINS,  SAMUEL  ELLIOTT 

b.  Feb.  1799.  d.  12  Oct.  1888. 

M.D.  Erlangen,  M.R.C.S.,  L.S.A.,  F.R.S.,  F.R.C.P.  (1859). 

S.  E.  Hoskins  was  born  at  Guernsey,  the  son  of  Samuel  Hoskins, 
a business  man,  of  Honiton,  London  and  Guernsey,  and  his  wife 
Elizabeth  Oliver.  He  was  educated  at  Topsham  and  Exeter  and 
then  read  law  for  a year  before  deciding  to  follow  a medical  career. 
He  qualified  in  1821,  having  studied  at  the  combined  Schools  of 
Guy’s  and  St.  Thomas’s  and  made  the  acquaintance  of  Astley 
Cooper,  Coleridge,  Charles  Lamb  and  De  Quincey.  He  settled  in 
practice  in  Guernsey,  visiting  Paris  in  1827  for  a period  of  further 
study.  He  produced  a chart  of  stethoscopic  signs  in  1830  and 
spent  many  years  in  an  investigation  into  the  nature  and  solubility  of 
calculi,  translating  Scharling’s  work  on  this  subject  in  1 842.  For  this, 
he  received  the  Fellowship  of  the  Royal  Society.  He  also  wrote 
on  the  climatology  of  Guernsey  and,  in  later  years,  historical  mono- 
graphs. He  married  in  1830  Harriet  Rowley,  daughter  of  Thomas 
Le  Merchant  MacCulloch,  and  had  one  son.  He  died  at  Guernsey. 

Lancet,  1888.  B.M.J.,  1888.  D.N.B.,  xxvii,  399. 

HUNT,  HENRY 

b.  1801-2.  d.  25  May  1877. 

F.R.C.P.  (1859). 

Henry  Hunt  received  his  professional  education  at  St.  Bartholo- 
mew’s Hospital  and  in  Paris.  He  practised  in  London  and  served 
on  the  staff  of  the  Dispensary  for  Children  as  physician  early  in  his 
career. 

/ 

Medical  Directories. 

JACKSON,  JOHN 

b.  17  Nov.  1804.  d.  31  Mar.  1887. 

M.D.  Cantab.,  F.R.C.S.,  F.R.C.P.  (1859). 

John  Jackson  was  born  in  London,  the  son  of  George  Jackson 
of  North  Reston,  and  spent  his  childhood  in  Lincolnshire,  going 
to  school  at  Louth  where  Tennyson  was  among  his  fellows.  He 
matriculated  at  St.  Catherine’s  Hall,  Cambridge,  in  1825,  but  left 
after  a year  to  study  at  University  College,  London.  He  was 
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however,  granted  the  Cambridge  M.B.  degree  in  1830.  In  the  same 
year,  he  joined  the  Bengal  Medical  Service.  During  the  next  twenty- 
five  years,  he  held  a number  of  appointments  including  those  of  presi- 
dency surgeon,  first  professor  of  medicine  and  clinical  medicine  at 
the  Calcutta  Medical  College,  and  physician  to  the  College  Hospital. 
He  also  founded  a hospital  at  Ghazeepore  for  diseases  of  the  eye  and 
sat  on  a committee  to  investigate  anaesthesia  by  mesmerism.  He  was 
highly  popular  there.  After  retiring  in  1855,  he  practised  in  the  West 
End  of  London,  at  Hendon,  and  at  Frant  in  Kent.  He  published  a 
short  work  on  tetanus  in  India  in  1856.  He  died  at  Brighton. 

1887. 

D.  G.  Crawford,  Hist,  of  the  Indian  Medical  Service,  1914,  ii,  154 

Roll  of  I.M.S.,  102. 

Al.  Cantab.,  iii,  538. 

Plarr,  i,  600. 

MACLACHLAN,  DANIEL 

b.  1807.  d.  15  June  1870. 

M.D.  Glasg.,  L.R.C.S.  Edin.,  F.R.C.P.  (1859). 

Daniel  Maclachlan  spent  part  of  his  childhood  at  Oban  and  part 
at  Glasgow,  where  he  was  a pupil  of  the  Grammar  School.  He  went 
on  to  the  University  to  study  medicine  and  took  the  Edinburgh 
diploma  in  1827.  In  the  same  year  he  enlisted  in  the  army  as  a 
hospital  assistant  and  volunteered  to  serve  in  West  Africa.  He 
returned  in  the  next  year  to  join  the  79th  Highlanders  as  assistant 
surgeon.  Maclachlan,  who  took  his  doctor’s  degree  at  Glasgow  in 
1830,  was  appointed,  in  1840,  physician  and  surgeon  to  the  Royal 
Hospital,  Chelsea,  where  he  remained  until  poor  health  forced  him 
to  retire  in  1863.  For  the  remainder  of  his  life,  he  carried  on  a 
limited  practice  at  Ventnor.  A well-informed  and  able,  but  not 
brilliant,  physician,  he  was  the  author  of  A Practical  Treatise  on  the 
Diseases  and  Infirmities  of  Advanced  Life  (1850)  and  of  several 
papers.  He  married  in  1834  and  had  two  sons  and  a daughter. 

Medical  Times  and  Gazette,  1870. 

Roll  of  Army  Medical  Service,  4270. 

W.  I.  Addison,  Roll  of  Graduates  of  the  University  of  Glasgow,  1727-1897, 
1898,  391. 

MACWILLIAM,  JAMES  ORMISTON,  C.B. 

b.  1808.  d.  4 May  1862. 

M.D.  Edin.,  L.R.C.S.  Edin.,  F.R.S.,  F.R.C.P.  (1859). 

James  MacWilliam  was  born  and  educated  at  Dalkeith,  and 
qualified  at  Edinburgh  in  1827.  Entering  the  navy  as  an  assistant 
surgeon  in  1829  he  served  abroad  for  ten  years,  being  surgeon  to  the 
Scout  for  the  last  two  years  and  receiving  the  Blane  medal  for  his 
journal.  On  returning  to  England,  he  studied  at  the  London 
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hospitals  for  a time  and  proceeded  to  his  degree  in  1840.  In  1841 
he  was  chosen  as  senior  surgeon  on  board  the  Albert,  one  of  the 
three  ships  on  the  ill-fated  Niger  expedition.  The  whole  company 
of  officers  and  many  of  the  crew  being  struck  down  by  yellow  fever, 
he  took  command  and  navigated  the  ship  safely  down  the  river, 
with  the  assistance  of  Dr.  Stanger,  the  expedition’s  geologist,  who 
worked  the  engine-room.  His  subsequent  report  was  published 
under  the  title  Medical  History  of  the  Niger  Expedition  ( 1 843).  After 
two  further  years  afloat  and  serving  on  a mission  of  enquiry  into 
yellow  fever  on  the  Cape  Verde  Islands,  he  was  appointed,  in  1847, 
medical  officer  to  the  Custom  House.  In  1848  he  was  made  a 
Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society  and  in  1850  was  active  in  the  formation 
of  the  Epidemiological  Society,  of  which  he  became  secretary.  He 
left  his  widow  and  several  children  in  straitened  circumstances,  and 
a fund  was  opened  for  their  assistance. 

Lancet,  1862.  1862.  D.N.B.,  xxxv,  287. 


MAPLETON,  HENRY 

b.  16  May  1815.  d.  1 Jan.  1879. 

M.D.  Edin.,  F.R.C.S.,  F.R.C.P.  (1859). 

Henry  Mapleton,  the  second  son  of  Commander  Mapleton,  R.N., 
was  born  in  Devonshire  and  educated  at  Tiverton.  He  made 
preliminary  medical  studies  at  Exeter  Hospital  before  entering 
Edinburgh  University,  where  he  qualified  in  1837  and  graduated  as 
M.D.  in  1838.  He  joined  the  army  as  an  assistant  surgeon  in  1839 
and  was  posted  to  Madras  in  the  following  year.  He  served  with 
the  40th  Regiment  in  the  Gwalior  campaign  of  1843,  gaining  the 
bronze  star  for  service  at  the  battle  of  Maharajpore.  Transfers 
to  other  units  accompanied  his  promotion  to  higher  rank  and,  from 
1854  to  1855,  he  acted  as  surgeon  on  Lord  Raglan’s  personal  staff 
in  the  Crimea.  For  the  last  five  years  of  his  career  (1859-1864), 
he  was  a popular  head  of  the  Medical  Branch  of  the  re-organised 
Army  Medical  Department,  and  as  such  superintended  the  equipping 
of  two  steam  hospital  ships  destined  for  China.  He  retired  to 
Exeter,  with  the  rank  of  inspector-general. 

Lancet,  1879. 

Roll  of  Army  Medical  Service,  4560. 

Plarr,  ii,  24. 

MARCET,  WILLIAM 

b.  1829.  d.  4 Mar.  1900. 

M.D.  Edin.,  F.R.S.,  F.R.C.P.  (1859). 

William  Marcet  was  born  at  Geneva,  the  son  of  Professor  Francis 
Marcet  and  grandson  of  Dr.  Alexander  Marcet,  F.R.S.,  physician 
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to  Guy’s  Hospital.  After  graduating  at  Edinburgh  in  1850,  he 
started  to  practise  in  London  and  presently  became  assistant 
physician  to  both  Westminster  and  Brompton  Hospitals,  where  he 
was  one  of  the  earlier  specialists  in  laryngology.  He  was  also  a 
pioneer  in  physiological  chemistry.  He  worked  on  such  problems 
as  the  absorption  of  fat  and  the  action  of  bile,  and  did  many  original 
experiments  on  the  problems  of  respiration.  Much  of  his  work 
was  done  in  the  physiological  laboratory  of  University  College  and, 
indeed,  being  amply  endowed  with  private  means,  he  gave  up  the 
practice  of  medicine  relatively  early  in  life  in  order  to  devote  himself 
to  scientific  research.  A keen  traveller  and  mountaineer,  he  made 
various  observations  on  the  effects  of  altitude  and  exercise  on 
breathing  and  metabolism  generally,  many  of  which  were  included 
in  his  Croonian  Lectures  of  1895  at  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians. 
Marcet  was  also  a keen  meteorologist  and  president  of  the 
Meteorological  Society.  He  had  a Swiss  home  near  Geneva  but 
was  staying  at  Luxor  when  he  died. 

Lancet,  1900.  1900.  Times,  10  Mar.  1900. 


MARTIN,  ROBERT 

b.  29  Aug.  1817.  d.  13  May  1891. 

M.D.  Cantab.,  F.R.C.P.  (1859). 

Robert  Martin  was  born  at  Pulborough  in  Sussex,  the  son  of 
Peter  John  Martin,  who,  like  his  father  before  him,  was  in  general 
practice  there.  He  was  educated  at  Clapham  Grammar  School  and 
Caius  College,  Cambridge,  where  he  was  Tancred  student  and 
captain  of  the  boat  club.  After  a period  at  St.  Bartholomew’s 
Hospital,  he  graduated  as  M.B.  at  Cambridge  in  1851  and  then 
continued  his  studies  at  Gottingen,  Vienna  and  Paris.  In  1854  he 
was  elected  lecturer  on  natural  philosophy  and  then  assistant 
physician  to  St.  Bartholomew’s  Hospital,  but  was  almost  at  once 
sent  out,  with  other  young  physicians  and  surgeons,  to  take  charge 
of  the  Civil  Hospital  at  Smyrna  for  sick  and  wounded  soldiers  from 
the  Crimea.  On  his  return  to  London  in  1856,  he  became  warden 
of  the  College  at  St.  Bartholomew’s  and  anaesthetist — or  administra- 
tor of  chloroform,  as  it  was  then  called — to  the  Hospital,  and  in 
1861  lecturer  on  forensic  medicine.  In  1865  he  was  made  a full 
physician  but,  two  years  afterwards,  owing  to  ill  health,  he  was 
obliged  to  resign.  However,  he  held  the  office  of  Censor  ot  the 
Royal  College  of  Physicians  subsequently.  He  died  in  London. 

1891. 

Moore,  ii,  568. 

Biog.  Hist,  of  Caius  College,  ii,  275. 
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MERYON,  EDWARD 
b.  1809.  d.  8 Nov.  1880. 

M.D.  Lond.,  M.R.C.S.,  F.R.C.P.  (1859). 

Edward  Meryon  studied  medicine  at  University  College,  London, 
and  at  Paris.  He  obtained  the  diploma  of  M.R.C.S.  in  1831  and 
the  London  M.D.  degree  in  1844.  His  chief  appointments  were  as 
physician  to  the  Hospital  for  Nervous  Diseases  and  lecturer  on 
comparative  anatomy  at  St.  Thomas’s  Hospital.  He  published  one 
volume  of  a History  of  Medicine  (1861),  Practical  and  Pathological 
Researches  on  the  Various  Forms  of  Paralysis  (1864),  and  a work 
On  the  Functions  of  the  Sympathetic  System  of  Nerves  (1872).  He 
was  a man  of  wide  learning,  as  well  as  an  accomplished  and  single- 
minded  physician. 

Lancet,  1880. 

MURCHISON,  CHARLES 
b.  26  July  1830.  d.  23  Apr.  1879. 

M.D.,  Hon.  LL.D.  Edin.,  L.R.C.S.  Edin.,  F.R.C.P.  (1859). 

Charles  Murchison,  the  younger  son  of  the  Hon.  Alexander 
Murchison,  M.D.,  was  born  in  Jamaica  but  brought  up  at  Elgin  in 
Scotland.  For  two  years  he  was  an  arts  student  at  Aberdeen 
University,  winning  a prize  for  Greek.  Then,  in  1847,  he  began 
his  medical  studies  at  Edinburgh.  He  won  distinction  in  botany, 
surgery  and  midwifery  and  obtained  the  M.D.  degree  in  1851.  His 
first  post  was  that  of  physician  to  the  British  Embassy  in  Turin, 
from  which  he  returned,  in  1852,  to  Edinburgh  to  be  resident  clinical 
physician  at  the  Royal  Infirmary.  After  visits  to  Dublin  and  Paris, 
he  spent  the  years  1853-55  in  the  Bengal  Medical  Service,  first  as 
professor  of  chemistry  at  the  Calcutta  Medical  College  and  then 
on  an  expedition  to  Burma.  Settling  in  London,  he  was  appointed 
physician  to  the  Westminster  General  Dispensary  and  lecturer  on 
botany  at  St.  Mary’s  Hospital.  In  1856  he  was  made  assistant 
physician  at  King’s  College  Flospital  and,  on  resigning  after  four 
years,  obtained  a similar  appointment,  together  with  a lectureship 
on  pathology,  at  the  Middlesex  Hospital,  being  raised  to  the  status 
of  physician  in  1866.  In  1856  Murchison  became  assistant  physician 
at  the  London  Fever  Hospital,  a post  which  enabled  him  to  concen- 
trate on  fevers.  He  published,  in  1862,  A Treatise  on  the  Continued 
Fevers  of  Great  Britain.  He  also  edited  the  Fever  Hospital’s 
Annual  Reports  from  1861,  the  year  in  which  he  was  promoted  to 
physician,  to  1869,  and  in  this  period  translated  Frerichs’  work  on 
diseases  of  the  liver  (1861)  and  published  his  own  Clinical  Lectures 
on  Diseases  of  the  Liver , Jaundice  and  Abdominal  Dropsy  (1868). 

In  1871  he  resigned  his  appointments  to  become  physician  and 
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joint  lecturer  on  medicine  on  the  re-organised  staff  of  St.  Thomas’s 
Hospital.  He  now  came  to  the  fore  as  a brilliant  if  dogmatic 
clinical  teacher.  Murchison  gave  the  Croonian  Lectures  at  the 
Royal  College  of  Physicians  in  1874  and  acted  as  examiner  on 
medicine  at  London  University  in  1875.  He  was  president  of  the 
Pathological  Society  in  the  last  two  years  of  his  life,  and  was 
appointed  Physician-in-Ordinary  to  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of 
Connaught  shortly  before  his  death.  Murchison  was  a thorough 
yet  swift  worker  and  a keen  controversialist.  Geology,  natural 
history  and  fishing  were  his  chief  recreations.  In  his  memory  was 
founded  the  Murchison  scholarship  in  medicine  to  be  awarded  in 
alternate  years  by  the  University  of  Edinburgh  and  the  Royal  College 
of  Physicians  of  London.  He  married  in  1859  Clara  Elizabeth, 
daughter  of  Robert  Bickersteth,  surgeon,  of  Liverpool,  and  had 
nine  children. 

Lancet,  1879.  1879. 

Lyle,  60.  Parsons,  iii,  190. 

D.N.B.,  xxxix,  316.  Roll  of  140. 


NOBLE,  DANIEL 

b.  1810.  d.  12  Jan.  1885. 

M.D.,  Hon.  M.A.  St.  And.,  M.R.C.S.,  L.S.A.,  F.R.C.P.  (1859). 

Daniel  Noble,  although  born  at  Preston,  received  his  medical 
training  in  London,  at  the  Borough  School  and  Guy’s.  He  began 
to  practise  in  Manchester  in  1834  and  was  placed  in  charge  of 
medical  arrangements  in  the  city  during  the  typhus  epidemic  of 
1847.  He  acted  as  adviser  on  medical  precautions  against  a 
threatened  cholera  outbreak  in  1866.  Noble  was  the  author  of 
Influence  of  Manufactures  upon  Health  and  Life  (1843)  and  The 
Human  Mind  in  its  Relations  with  the  Brain  and  Nervous  System 
(1858). 

Lancet,  1885. 

ODLING,  WILLIAM 

b.  1829.  d.  18  Feb.  1921. 

M.B.  Lond.,  Ph.D.  Leyden,  M.A.  Oxon.,  F.R.C.P.  (1859),  F.R.S. 

William  Odling  was  born  at  Southwark,  the  son  of  George  Odling, 
a surgeon.  He  received  his  medical  education  at  Guy  s Hospital 
but  never  practised  as  a doctor.  After  graduating  as  M.B.  in  1851 
he  studied  chemistry  under  Gerhardt  in  Paris  and,  at  an  early  age, 
was  appointed  director  of  the  chemical  laboratory  at  Guy’s.  In 
1863  he  became  lecturer  on  chemistry  at  St.  Bartholomew  s and  in 
1868  Fullerian  professor  at  the  Royal  Institution.  Four  years 
later  he  was  appointed  Waynflete  professor  of  chemistry  at  Oxford 
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in  succession  to  Sir  Benjamin  Brodie  and  a fellow  of  Worcester 
College.  He  retired  from  this  professorship  in  1912.  Though 
Odling’s  name  was  not  associated  with  any  particular  advance  in 
chemistry,  he  was  largely  instrumental,  during  his  earlier  days  at 
Oxford,  in  procuring  greater  recognition  for  it  as  a subject  worthy 
of  the  University’s  attention,  and  also  in  obtaining  a charter  for  the 
Institute  of  Chemistry.  He  was  a good  and  stimulating  expositor, 
and  his  Manual  of  Chemistry  (1869)  and  Primer  of  Chemistry  (1882), 
amongst  others  from  his  pen,  were  of  considerable  value  in  their 
time.  In  his  later  life,  he  concerned  himself  more  with  such  practical 
problems  as  the  analysis  of  drinking  water  and  the  chemistry  of 
bread-making.  Odling  was  interested  in  art  and  a collector  of 
engravings,  and  stimulated  the  Ashmolean  Museum  to  take  more 
interest  in  this  subject.  He  was  also  the  owner  of  some  rare  editions 
of  the  English  poets.  He  married  in  1872  Elizabeth  Mary,  daughter 
of  Alfred  Smee,  F.R.S.,  by  whom  he  had  three  sons.  When  he 
died  at  Oxford  in  his  ninety-second  year,  he  was  senior  Fellow  of 
the  Royal  College  of  Physicians,  where  he  had  delivered  the  Materia 
Medica  Lectures  fifty-six  years  earlier. 

Lancet,  1921.  1921. 

Nature,  3 Mar.  1921.  At.  Oxon.,  iii,  1036. 

OLLIFFE,  SIR  JOSEPH  FRANCIS 

b.  1808.  d.  14  Mar.  1869. 

M.D.  Paris,  F.R.C.P.  (1859). 

Joseph  Olliffe  was  born  at  Cork,  the  son  of  Joseph  Olliffe, 
merchant,  and  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Charles  McCarthy  of  Sunville’ 
Limerick.  He  was  educated  in  Paris  and  graduated  as  M.D.  at 
the  University  in  1840.  He  first  acted  as  tutor  in  the  family  of  the 
Comte  de  Cresnoi  but  in  1840  set  up  in  practice  in  Paris.  Louis- 
Philippe  appointed  him  Knight  of  the  Legion  of  Honour  in  1846,  and 
he  was  promoted  to  Officer  by  Napoleon  III  in  1855.  In  1852  he 
became  physician  to  the  British  Embassy  and  in  the  following  year 
he  was  knighted  at  Buckingham  Palace.  He  was  also  a fellow  of 
the  Pans  Anatomical  Society  and  president  of  the  Medical  Society 
In  the  International  Exhibitions  of  1855  and  1862,  he  acted  as  an 
assessor  for  the  Board  of  Trade.  He  enjoyed  a large  private  practice 
and  a distinguished  social  position.  Thanks  to  an  inheritance  on 
his  marriage  to  Laura,  daughter  of  Sir  William  Cubitt,  in  1841,  he 
was  able  to  entertain  on  a lavish  scale.  At  the  end  of  his  life'  he 
entered,  with  his  friend  the  Comte  de  Morny,  on  a plan  for  the 
extension  of  Deauville  as  a popular  watering-place,  but  the  under- 
taking was  not  a financial  success.  He  died  at  Brighton. 

Lancet,  1869.  1869.  D.N.B.,  xlii,  158. 
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PARKER,  NICHOLAS 

b.  4 July  1821.  d.  22  Mar.  1888. 

M.D.  Lond.,  F.R.C.P.  (1859). 

Nicholas  Parker  entered  the  London  Hospital  as  a student  in 
1839  and  took  his  M.B.  degree  in  1844.  He  was  then  given 
appointments  on  the  staff  of  the  Hospital,  which  included  those  of 
curator  of  the  museum,  lecturer  on  microscopic  pathology  and 
professor  of  medicine.  He  was  elected  assistant  physician  in  1851 
and  full  physician  in  1863,  but  resigned  in  1866  owing  to  ill  health. 
He  retired  to  France  but  returned  to  London  on  the  outbreak  of  the 
Franco-Prussiaji  War.  He  lived  in  Ramsgate  after  1874. 

Med.-Chir.  Trans.,  1889,  lxxii,  5. 

REYNOLDS,  SIR  JOHN  RUSSELL,  Bart. 

b.  22  May  1828.  d.  29  May  1896. 

M.D.  Lond.,  Hon.  LL.D.  Aberd.,  Edin.,  M.R.C.S.,  F.R.C.P. 

(1859),  F.R.S. 

Russell  Reynolds  was  born  at  Romsey  in  Hampshire,  the  son 
of  John  Reynolds,  a nonconformist  minister,  and  grandson  of 
Henry  Revell  Reynolds,  F.R.C.P.,  physician  to  the  Middlesex  and 
St.  Thomas’s  Hospitals  and  Physician-in-Ordinary  to  George  III. 
His  father  gave  him  the  greater  part  of  his  general  education  and 
University  College,  London,  his  medical  training.  He  graduated 
in  1851  as  University  scholar  and  gold  medallist  in  physiology, 
comparative  anatomy  and  medicine.  For  so  outstanding  a student, 
a great  future  seemed  assured.  But  his  means  were  slender  and  he 
decided  to  begin  practice  in  Leeds  where  he  had  relatives.  How- 
ever, his  old  teacher  Marshall  Hall  persuaded  him  to  return  to 
London,  offering  him  his  house  in  Grosvenor  Street  on  favourable 
terms.  His  enterprise  was  rewarded  by  appointments  as  assistant 
physician  to  the  Hospital  for  Sick  Children  in  1855,  the  Westminster 
Hospital  in  1857  and  University  College  Hospital  in  1859.  After 
a further  three  years,  he  became  full  physician  and  Holme  professor 
of  clinical  medicine  at  University  College,  and  in  1867  he  succeeded 
Jenner  in  the  chair  of  medicine. 

Reynolds  gave  distinguished  service  to  the  Royal  College  of 
Physicians,  being  Lumleian  Lecturer  in  1867,  Harveian  Orator  in 
1884,  Censor,  and  finally,  from  1893  to  1896,  President.  He  was 
chosen  as  Physician  to  the  Royal  Household  in  1879  and,  with  his 
friend,  J.  E.  Erichsen,  created  a baronet  in  1895.  He  was  president 
of  the  B.M.A.  at  the  time  of  his  death.  But  he  made  his  mark  in 
the  profession  chiefly  by  his  early  writings  on  nervous  diseases — he 
was  one  of  the  first  to  propound  the  possibilities  of  electricity  as  a 
therapeutic  agent — and  by  his  editorship  of  the  System  of  Medicine , 
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published  in  five  volumes  between  1866  and  1879.  He  was  a fiuent 
and  popular  lecturer  and  a careful  and  sympathetic  physician. 
Somewhat  shy  and  grave  of  mien,  he  could  reveal  both  a quiet 
humour  and  a directness  of  speech  that  was  no  respecter  of  persons. 
Painting  and  music  were  his  recreations,  and  he  was  well  read  in 
literature.  He  was  married,  firstly,  to  a Miss  Ainslie  and,  secondly 
to  Frances,  widow  of  C.  J.  C.  Crespigny,  but  left  no  children.  He 
died  at  his  house  in  Grosvenor  Street. 

Lancet,  1896.  1896.  D.N.B.,  xlviii,  52. 


ROLLESTON,  GEORGE 

b.  30  July  1829.  d.  16  June  1881. 

M.A.,  D.M.  Oxon,  F.R.C.P.  (1859),  F.R.S. 

George  Rolleston  received  a grounding  in  classics  from  his 
father,  George  Rolleston,  vicar  of  Maltby  in  Yorkshire,  to  such 
effect  that  he  was  able  to  read  Homer  at  the  age  of  ten.  He  attended 
schools  at  Gainsborough  and  Sheffield,  and  won  a scholarship  to 
Pembroke  College,  Oxford,  when  he  was  seventeen.  At  the 
University,  he  took  a first-class  degree  in  classics  in  1850.  His 
election  to  the  Sheppard  fellowship  in  law  and  physic  decided  him  to 
enter  the  medical  profession,  and  in  October  1851  he  began  to  study 
at  St.  Bartholomew’s  Hospital.  Having  graduated  as  B.M.  in 
1854,  he  was  appointed  in  the  next  year  to  the  staff  of  the  British 
Civil  Hospital  at  Smyrna,  and  remained  abroad  to  compile  a 
report  on  the  sanitation  there  and  to  make  a tour  of  Palestine  before 
returning  home  in  1857.  His  first  post  in  England  was  that  of 
assistant  physician  at  the  Hospital  for  Sick  Children;  but,  before 
the  end  of  1857,  he  removed  to  Oxford  to  become  physician  to  the 
Radcliffe  Infirmary  and  Lee’s  reader  in  anatomy  at  Christ  Church. 
Three  years  later,  on  his  appointment  as  Linacre  professor  of  human 
and  comparative  anatomy,  he  abandoned  the  practice  of  medicine 
and  devoted  himself  to  biological  research.  The  historic  meeting 
of  the  B.M. A.  at  Oxford  in  1860  inspired  him  to  tackle  the  problem 
of  brain  classification — his  conclusions  were  announced  in  a lecture 
at  the  Royal  Institution  in  1862 — and  on  the  renewal  of  the  Owen- 
Huxley  dispute  at  the  Cambridge  meeting  in  1862,  he  declared 
himself  a supporter  of  Huxley. 

Rolleston,  as  keeper  of  the  anatomical  and  physiological  collec- 
tions in  the  Christ  Church  Museum,  supervised  their  removal  to  the 
University  Museum,  in  which  he  retained  a personal  interest  to  the  end. 
His  major  work  on  The  Forms  of  Animal  Life , the  first  example  of 
instruction  by  study  of  series  of  types,  appeared  in  1870.  His 
increasing  fame  was  marked  by  his  election  as  an  honorary  fellow 
of  Pembroke  and  as  an  F.R.S.  in  1862  and  as  fellow  of  Merton  in 
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1872,  his  delivery  of  the  Harveian  Oration  at  the  Royal  College  of 
Physicians  in  1873  and  his  nomination  as  his  University’s  represen- 
tative on  the  General  Medical  Council  in  1875.  The  city  of  Oxford 
owed  to  the  advocacy  of  Rolleston — an  enthusiast  for  efficient 
sanitation — its  modern  system  of  main  drainage;  and  another  of 
his  interests  was  revealed  in  his  book  British  Barrows  in  1877.  In 
politics  a Liberal,  he  was  by  nature  liberal  in  sympathies  and 
generous  in  his  relations  with  his  fellows.  As  a teacher,  he  infected 
his  pupils  with  a love  of  learning  for  its  own  sake;  but  his  learning 
was  the  rare  blend  of  classical  culture  and  enlightened  science. 
He  was  more  effective  as  a talker  than  as  a writer;  for,  although 
his  conversation  was  enlivened  by  wit  and  informed  by  quotation, 
his  written  works  were  encumbered  by  a weight  of  references  and 
confused  by  a complexity  of  detail.  Rolleston  married  in  1861 
Grace,  daughter  of  Dr.  John  Davy  and  niece  of  Sir  Humphry  Davy. 
Among  their  seven  children  were  Sir  Humphry  Rolleston,  President 
of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians,  and  J.  D.  Rolleston,  F.R.C.P. 

Lancet,  1881.  1881. 

A.  G.  Gibson,  Radcliffe  Infirmary,  1926,  134. 

D.N.B.,  xlix,  167.  Al.  Oxon.,  iii,  1222. 

SANDW1TH,  HUMPHRY,  C.B. 

b.  1822.  d.  16  May  1881. 

M.D.  Lond.,  Hon.  D.C.L.  Oxon.,  F.R.C.P.  (1859). 

Humphry  Sandwith  was  born  at  Bridlington,  the  eldest  son  of 
Humphry  Sandwith,  surgeon,  by  his  wife,  a daughter  of  Isaac  Ward 
of  Bridlington.  He  attended  several  schools  to  little  advantage 
and  was  then  employed  in  the  dispensary  of  an  uncle  at  Beverley, 
where  he  compensated  for  the  daily  monotony  of  his  work  by  nightly 
duck-shooting  expeditions.  In  1846  he  graduated  from  St. 
Bartholomew’s  Hospital,  and  in  1847  was  appointed  house  surgeon 
to  the  Hull  Infirmary.  Two  years  later  he  went  to  Constantinople 
with  letters  of  introduction  to  Sir  Stratford  Canning,  the  British 
Ambassador,  and  was  invited  to  join  the  second  expedition  of 
Layard,  the  archaeologist,  to  Mesopotamia.  When  the  Crimean 
War  broke  out,  he  served  as  staff  surgeon  under  General  Beatson, 
with  a corps  of  Bashi-Bazouks  on  the  Danube,  and,  later,  as 
inspector-general  of  hospitals  under  Williams  during  the  siege  of 
Kars.  When  Kars  surrendered,  he  was  given  his  liberty  in  recog- 
nition of  his  humane  treatment  of  Russian  wounded.  On  his 
return  to  England,  after  a journey  on  foot  across  the  Armenian 
mountains,  he  published  an  account  of  his  experiences  which  took 
London  by  storm,  and  he  was  summoned  to  recount  his  adventures 
to  the  Queen  and  her  ministers.  He  was  made  C.B.,  given  an 
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honorary  degree  by  Oxford,  and  awarded  the  Cross  of  the  Legion 
of  Honour  by  France  and  the  Order  of  St.  Stanislaus  by  Russia. 

In  1857  Sandwith  went  to  Mauritius  as  colonial  secretary  but 
resigned,  owing  to  ill  health,  after  three  years  and  thereafter  began 
to  interest  himself  in  politics.  He  was  a member  of  the  Jamaica 
Committee  and  stood  for  the  parliamentary  borough  of  Marylebone 
in  1868.  During  the  Franco-Prussian  War,  he  visited  France  on 
behalf  of  the  National  Aid  Society,  and  in  1872  he  was  invited  by 
the  municipality  of  Belgrade  to  attend  Prince  Milan’s  coronation. 
As  a result  he  became  closely  involved  in  Serbian  politics.  When  the 
war  with  Turkey  broke  out,  he  devoted  himself  to  the  Serbian  cause, 
caring  for  the  sick  and  wounded  and  raising  large  sums  of  money 
for  their  relief.  His  efforts  had  disastrous  effects  on  his  health  and, 
though  he  persevered  to  the  last  with  his  humanitarian  causes,  his 
endeavours  were  to  a great  extent  vitiated  by  illness.  “ Straight  as 
an  arrow  he  flew  through  life,”  wrote  Max  Muller  of  him,  “ a 
devoted  lover  of  truth,  a despiser  of  quibbles.”  Yet  his  single- 
mindedness  displayed  a partisanship  common  among  enthusiasts. 
He  married  in  1860  Lucy,  daughter  of  Robert  Hargreaves  of 
Accrington,  whose  brother  William  was  a friend  of  Cobden’s. 

Lancet,  1881.  1881.  D.N.B.,  1,  281. 

SHAPTER,  THOMAS 

b.  1809.  d.  29  Nov.  1902. 

M.D.,  Hon.  LL.D.  Edin.,  F.R.C.P.  (1859). 

Thomas  Shapter  was  born  at  Gibraltar,  where  his  father,  Thomas 
Shapter,  was  serving  with  the  57th  Foot  Regiment.  He  studied 
medicine  at  Edinburgh  and  London  and  graduated  in  1831.  He 
practised  in  Exeter,  being  physician  to  the  Royal  Devon  and  Exeter 
Hospital,  and  received  public  thanks  for  his  services  in  the  cholera 
epidemic  of  1832.  He  was  an  authority  on  the  climate  of  Devon 
and  published  articles  on  this  and  other  subjects.  He  was  mayor 

of  Exeter  in  1847.  He  lived  in  London  during  the  last  few  years 
of  lus  life. 

Lancet,  1902.  Presidential  Address  to  R.C.P.,  1903,  32. 


SMITH,  WILLIAM  TYLER 
b.  10  Apr.  1815.  d.  2 June  1873. 
M.D.  Lond.,  F.R.C.P.  (1859). 


Br^tnThTyierf  ,7'!?  WaS  bonl  near  Bristo1  and  studied  at  the 
dee  HeH  , u°f,  Clne'  AlthouSh  penniless  and  friendless,  he 

hfob Sined1”?^  !?•' career  in  London-  HavinS  graduated  in  1840, 
T.  f !d  teaching  p°st  m a private  school  in  Bedford  Square 
The  foundations  of  his  success  were  laid,  when,  after  contributing 
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to  the  Lancet,  he  became  one  of  its  sub-editors.  He  also  made  the 
acquaintance  of  Marshall  Hall  and,  with  his  encouragement 
published,  in  the  Lancet , lectures  which  formed  the  substance  of  his 
principal  books,  Parturition  and  the  Principles  and  Practice  of 
Obstetrics  (1849),  and  Manual  of  Obstetrics  (1858)  which  was,  for 
a time,  the  standard  work  on  the  subject.  On  the  establishment  of 
St.  Mary’s  Hospital,  Tyler  Smith  joined  its  staff  as  obstetric 
physician  and  lecturer  on  obstetrics.  He  was  made  consulting 
obstetric  physician  on  his  retirement  after  twenty  years.  Greatly 
concerned  with  raising  the  status  of  obstetrics,  he  played  a leading 
part  in  founding  the  Obstetrical  Society  of  London  and  was  its 
second  president.  He  was  also  associated  with  the  New  Equitable 
Life  Assurance  Society,  and  another  of  his  interests  was  the  develop- 
ment of  Seaford  as  a .fashionable  watering-place.  Tyler  Smith, 
handicapped  as  he  was  by  indifferent  health,  owed  his  position 
entirely  to  his  own  ambition  and  self-reliance  which,  if  they  provoked 
the  enmity  oi  some  of  his  fellows,  obscured  his  failings  as  a lecturer 
and  exploited  to  the  full  his  talents  as  a writer  and  his  skill  in 
controversy.  His  wife,  by  whom  he  had  seven  children,  was 
Tryphena,  daughter  of  J.  Yearsley  of  Tewkesbury.  He  died  at 
Richmond. 

Lancet,  1873.  1873. 

Medical  Times  and  Gazette,  1873.  D.N.B.,  liii,  167. 


THURNHAM,  JOHN 

b.  28  Dec.  1810.  d.  24  Sept.  1873. 

M.D.  St.  And.,  M.R.C.S.,  F.R.C.P.  (1859). 

John  Thurnham  was  born  at  Lingcroft  near  York,  the  son  of 
William  Thurnham,  a Quaker,  and  his  wife  Sarah  Clark.  Dermott’s 
School  of  Anatomy  in  Soho  and  the  Westminster  Hospital  provided 
his  medical  training,  and,  after  qualifying  in  1834,  he  held  a resident 
appointment  at  the  Hospital  for  four  years.  In  1838  he  obtained 
the  post  of  superintendent  of  the  Friends’  Retreat  at  York  and 
began  research  on  insanity.  His  work  On  the  Statistics  of  Insanity, 
and  on  Establishments  for  the  Insane  was  published  in  1845.  In 
1849  he  was  chosen  as  the  first  medical  superintendent  of  the  new 
Wiltshire  County  Asylum,  opened  two  years  later.  Craniology  now 
became  his  special  study.  He  produced,  in  1865,  with  J.  B.  Davis, 
two  volumes  entitled  Crania  Britannica  and  was  the  author  of  several 
papers  on  the  subject,  including  one  on  Ancient  British  and  Gaulish 
Skulls.  He  was  a diligent  explorer  of  British  barrows  and  presented 
a collection  of  skulls  to  Cambridge  University  and  one  of  relics  to 
the  British  Museum.  He  was  twice  president  of  the  Medico- 
Psychological  Association.  He  married  in  1851  Frances  Elizabeth, 
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daughter  of  Matthew  Wyatt,  a Metropolitan  police  magistrate,  and 
had  three  sons.  He  died  at  Devizes. 


Lancet,  1873. 

Medical  Times  and  Gazette,  1873. 


1873. 

D.N.B.,  lvi,  351. 


VOSE,  JAMES  RICHARD  WHITE 

b.  1811.  d.  7 Nov.  1878. 

M.D.  Edin.,  F.R.C.P.  (1859),  J.P. 

James  Vose,  the  son  of  a physician,  was  born  at  Liverpool  and 
educated  at  Exeter  Grammar  School.  Having  graduated  in  1833 
at  Edinburgh,  where  he  was  president  of  the  Royal  Medical  Society, 
he  prolonged  his  studies  with  visits  to  the  medical  schools  of  Paris, 
Berlin  and  Vienna.  Returning  to  his  native  city,  he  built  up  an 
extensive  practice  and  established  himself  as  a leading  physician. 
His  first  appointment  was  that  of  honorary  physician  to  the  Bluecoat 
Hospital,  and  from  1841  to  1869  he  was  physician  to  the  Royal 
Infirmary,  becoming  consulting  physician  on  his  resignation.  In 
1859  his  reputation  was  enhanced  by  his  presidency  of  the  B.M.A. 
at  its  notably  successful  meeting  in  Liverpool.  He  owed  his  fame, 
however,  mainly  to  his  ability  as  a practising  physician.  He  was 
well  versed  in  literature,  from  which  he  delighted  to  quote,  and 
accomplished  as  a conversationalist.  He  left  a widow  but  no 
children. 

Lancet,  1878.  B.M.J.,  1878. 


WEBER,  SIR  HERMANN 

b.  30  Dec.  1823.  d.  11  Nov.  1918. 

M.D.  Bonn,  F.R.C.P.  (1859). 

Hermann  Weber  was  born  in  Germany,  the  son  of  L.  Weber,  a 
landowner,  and  his  Italian  wife  Maria  Ruperti.  His  earliest  days 
were  spent  on  his  father’s  farms  in  Bavaria  and  Hesse-Cassel,  and  he 
studied  medicine  at  Marburg  and  at  Bonn,  where  he  graduated  in 
1848  and  began  to  practise  as  a physician.  As  a student,  he  had 
been  greatly  impressed  by  translations  of  Shakespeare’s  plays  and 
resolved  to  learn  English  so  that  he  could  read  them  in  their  original 
language.  His  enthusiasm  brought  him  into  contact  with  English 
visitors  to  Marburg  and  Bonn,  amongst  whom  he  made  the 
acquaintance  of  Carlyle  and  James  Simpson.  He  was  thus  disposed 
to  accept  the  post  of  house  physician  at  the  German  Hospital, 
Dalston.  He  had  intended  to  return  to  Germany,  but  he  found 
himself  attracting  patients  in  England.  He  married  an  English 
wife  in  1854  and  decided  to  remain.  He  accordingly  entered  Guy’s 
Hospital  as  a student  in  order  to  obtain  an  English  qualification 
and  became  an  L.R.C.P.  in  1855. 
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Weber  was  a man  of  extraordinary  charm  and  quickly  obtained 
a large  and  distinguished  practice,  his  patients  including  five  Prime 
Ministers,  Derby,  Russell,  Salisbury,  Rosebery  and  Campbell- 
Bannerman.  But  he  was  equally  admired  and,  in  many  cases, 
consulted  by  his  professional  colleagues  such  as  Lister,  Paget,  Gull, 
Henry  Thompson  and  Spencer  Wells.  Weber,  who  was  consulting 
physician  to  the  Royal  National  Hospital  for  Consumption  at 
Ventnor  and  to  the  North  London  Consumption  Hospital,  as  well 
as  to  the  German  Hospital,  was  one  of  the  earliest  and  most 
impressive  advocates  of  the  open-air  treatment  of  pulmonary 
tuberculosis.  He  was  also  one  of  the  first  in  England  to  recommend 
the  Alpine  health  resorts.  His  main  contributions  to  medical 
literature  were  on  the  subjects  of  pulmonary  tuberculosis  and 
climatology.  He  also  wrote  articles  for  Quain’s  Dictionary  of 
Medicine  and  Allbutt’s  System  of  Medicine  and,  in  association  with 
his  son  F.  Parkes  Weber,  F.R.C.P.,  a book  on  The  Mineral  Waters 
and  Health  Resorts  of  Europe  (1896).  He  was  Croonian  Lecturer 
in  1885  and  a Censor  at  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians,  and  in 
1896  presented  £3,000  to  the  College  for  the  foundation  of  the 
Weber-Parkes  Prize  to  be  awarded  triennially  for  an  essay  on 
tuberculosis,  in  memory  of  his  friend  Edmund  Parkes,  F.R.C.P. 
He  was  knighted  in  1899. 

If  a doctor  should  himself  be  an  example  of  health,  Weber  was 
a supreme  instance.  Every  year,  he  spent  his  holidays  climbing  in 
Switzerland,  Austria  or  Italy.  Many  of  the  earliest  Alpine  ascents 
were  made  by  him.  At  the  age  of  sixty-seven,  he  climbed  the 
Wetterhorn  and  Jungfrau.  At  seventy-three,  with  a retired  guide, 
he  crossed  the  Capuchin  from  Pontresina  to  Sils,  and  at  the  age  of 
seventy-nine  he  crossed  the  Diarolezza  several  times.  He  was 
eighty  before  he  retired  from  practice,  and,  for  the  next  fifteen  years, 
devoted  himself  to  collecting  old  coins,  travelling  in  search  of  them 
all  over  southern  Europe  and  the  Middle  East,  and  becoming  a 
recognised  authority  on  the  subject  consulted  by  the  experts  of  the 
British  Museum.  Although  temperate  in  his  habits,  he  was  no 
ascetic  and  prided  himself  on  the  quality  of  the  wines  in  his  cellar. 
He  was  in  his  ninety-fifth  year  when  he  died.  His  wife  was  Matilda, 
daughter  of  J.  F.  Gruning  of  Highbury  Grove;  they  had  three 
daughters  and  two  sons. 

Lancet,  1918.  1918.  Times,  14  Nov.  1918. 

ARMSTRONG,  SIR  ALEXANDER,  K.C.B. 

b.  1818.  d.  4 July  1899.  x „ c TD 

M.D.  Edin.,  Hon.  LL.D.  Dubl.,  F.R.C.P.  (1860),  F.R.S.,  J.P. 

Alexander  Armstrong,  son  of  Alexander  Armstrong  of  Feimanagh, 
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received  his  first  medical  education  as  the  apprentice  of  a doctor 
at  Limavady,  County  Derry.  He  then  studied  at  Trinity  College, 
Dublin,  and  at  Edinburgh  University,  where  he  graduated  in  1841. 
At  the  age  of  twenty-four  he  entered  the  medical  department  of 
the  Royal  Navy,  and  was  posted  to  the  Polyphemus.  He  was  a 
member  of  a party  landed  in  1843  to  explore  Xanthus,  and  received 
the  British  Museum’s  thanks  for  his  scientific  observations  and  the 
Commander-in-Chief’s  commendation  for  his  medical  arrange- 
ments during  the  expedition.  On  his  return  to  England  in  1846 
he  received  an  appointment  in  the  Royal  Yacht.  In  1849  he  was 
appointed  surgeon  and  naturalist  to  H.M.S.  Investigator , which  was 
sent  in  search  of  Sir  John  Franklin.  This  expedition  lasted  for 
five  years,  the  Investigator  having  to  be  abandoned  in  the  ice  and 
its  crew  transferred,  as  the  result  of  a gallant  rescue,  to  H.M.S. 
Resolute.  But  it  established  the  existence  of  a north-west  passage. 
Moreover,  the  measures  adopted  by  Armstrong  to  supply  lime-juice 
to  the  crew  prevented  any  appearance  of  scurvy  for  more  than  two 
years,  which  was  then  a record  in  the  annals  of  Polar  travel. 

Afterwards,  from  1855  to  1856,  Armstrong  served  in  the  Cornwallis 
in  the  Baltic  during  the  Crimean  War,  being  present  at  the  bombard- 
ment of  Sveaborg,  and  on  the  North  American  station.  In  1858 
he  was  appointed  deputy  inspector-general  of  the  Mediterranean 
Fleet,  and  from  1859  to  1864  he  was  in  charge  of  the  hospital  at 
Malta.  In  1866  he  was  promoted  to  be  inspector-general,  and 
three  years  later  became  director-general  of  the  medical  department 
of  the  Royal  Navy.  He  received  many  honours,  including  the 
Arctic,  Baltic,  Jubilee  and  Blane  medals.  He  was  created  K.C.B. 
in  1871.  He  published  in  1857  a Personal  Narrative  of  the  Discovery 
of  the  North-West  Passage  and  in  the  following  year  Observations 
on  Naval  Hygiene.  Personally  he  was  tall,  good-looking  and 
athletic,  a man  of  combative  temperament  and  merciless  to  in- 
efficiency. But,  on  the  other  hand,  he  was  known  to  be  just,  an 
implacable  toe  to  any  sort  of  jobbery,  and  always  ready  to  give 
his  suboidinates  full  credit  for  good  work.  During  his  later  years, 
he  lived  as  a bachelor  in  the  Albany,  until  in  1894  he  married 
Charlotte,  widow  of  Sir  William  King  Hall.  He  died  at  his  home 
near  Loughborough. 

Lancet,  1899.  B.M.J.,  1899 

Times,  1 July  1899.  D.N.B.,  1st  Suppl.,  i,  61. 


BALFOUR,  THOMAS  GRAHAM 
b.  18  Mar.  1813.  d.  17  Jan.  1891. 
M.D.  Edin.,  F.R.C.P.  (1860),  F.R.S 


®alf<T  was  a “live  of  Edinburgh,  where  his  great- 
g andiather  had  been  a well-known  professor  in  the  University. 
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He  was  educated  first  at  the  Royal  High  School  and  later  at  the 
newly-founded  Academy  and,  in  his  boyhood,  might  well  have  met 
Walter  Scott  in  the  streets  of  the  city.  As  an  undergraduate  at 
Edinburgh  University  he  was  a frequent  visitor  to  the  manse  at 
Colinton,  where  his  uncle,  the  grandfather  of  Robert  Louis 
Stevenson,  was  minister  ; and  among  his  intimates  was  John 
Brown,  the  author  of  Rab  and  His  Friends.  After  taking  his  M.D. 
in  1834,  Balfour  entered  the  army.  His  first  task  was  to  assist 
William  Marshall  and  Alexander  Tulloch  in  classifying  medical 
statistics  that  had  accumulated  since  the  Waterloo  campaign.  In 
1840  he  was  gazetted  assistant  surgeon  to  the  Grenadier  Guards, 
and  in  1848  became  surgeon  to  the  Duke  of  York’s  Asylum  for 
Soldiers’  Orphans  at  Chelsea.  During  the  Crimean  War,  Balfour, 
in  conjunction  with  Tulloch,  fought  for  reforms,  which  were 
strongly  opposed.  At  the  end  of  the  War  he  was  appointed 
secretary  to  Sidney  Herbert’s  Commission,  whose  report  effected 
a complete  reorganisation  of  the  Army  Medical  Department. 
When  the  statistical  branch  was  formed  in  1859,  Balfour,  now  a 
deputy-surgeon-general,  was  placed  in  charge.  In  this  capacity  he 
was  responsible  for  laying  down  the  future  pattern  of  the  annual 
health  returns  of  the  British  Army  all  over  the  world.  He  repre- 
sented the  War  Office  at  the  International  Statistical  Congress  at 
Florence  in  1867  and,  after  his  promotion  to  surgeon-general  in 
1873,  became  principal  medical  officer  at  Netley  and  later  at 
Gibraltar.  After  his  retirement  in  1876  he  held  the  office  of  president 
of  the  Statistical  Society  in  1888,  and  he  became  a member  of  the 
Metropolitan  Asylums  Board  in  1890.  Balfour  was  a fine  admini- 
strator, and  endowed  with  sound  judgment  and  a keen  sense  of 
humour.  He  was  married. 

Lancet,  1891.  1891. 

C.  Woodham-Smith,  Florence  Nightingale,  1950,  271,  281. 

Roll  of  Army  Medical  Service,  4449. 

BROWN-SEQUARD,  CHARLES  EDOUARD 

b.  8 Apr.  1817.  d.  1 Apr.  1894. 

M.D.  Paris,  F.R.C.P.  (1860),  F.R.S.,  Hon.  F.F.P.S.  Glasg. 

When  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians  elected  Charles  Edouard 
Brown-Sequard  to  a Fellowship  in  1860,  it  honoured  a man  whose 
upbringing  offered  the  sharpest  of  contrasts  to  that  of  his  contem- 
porary ^Fellows.  For  Brown-Sequard  had  been  born  in  Mauritius, 
the  son  of  an  Irish-American  sea-captain,  Charles  Edward  Brown, 
who  had  died  before  his  birth,  and  a Eurasian  mother,  Charlotte 
Sequard,  and  had  spent  his  boyhood  on  the  island,  at  school  and 
as  a clerk  in  a warehouse.  At  the  age  of  twenty-one  he  gave  early 
evidence  of  his  enterprising  spirit  by  persuading  his  mother,  whose 
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father  had  been  a Provencal,  to  migrate  with  him  to  Pans.  There 
he  surrendered  himself  whole-heartedly  to  the  study  of  medicine, 
with  the  result  that  he  was  able  to  take  his  doctor’s  degree  two  years 
later,  in  1840.  He  then  threw  himself  into  experimental  physiology 
with 'equal  devotion,  and  was  rewarded  by  the  discovery  , in  1849,  of 
the  sensory  decussation  in  the  spinal  cord  with  which  his  name  was 
to  be  permanently  associated. 

Harassed  by  the  restrictive  atmosphere  of  the  Second  Empire, 
however,  he  left  Paris  abruptly  and  passed  the  greater  part  of  the 
next  decade  in  impatient  expeditions  from  one  part  of  the  world 
to  another.  First  he  visited  Philadelphia,  his  father’s  birth-place, 
where  he  was  obliged  to  give  French  lessons  to  earn  his  living  but 
also  lectured  to  medical  students  and  published  a textbook  on 
midwifery.  Then  he  struggled  to  practise  for  a time  in  New  York 
but,  disgusted  by  the  unabashed  materialism  around  him,  fled  with 
his  American  wife,  Ellen  Fletcher,  to  his  own  birth-place.  In 
Mauritius  he  was  involved  in  a severe  cholera  epidemic,  which 
restored  his  enthusiasm  for  research.  But,  once  more  in  Paris, 
he  found  himself  still  unsettled,  and  re-crossed  the  Atlantic  to  take 
up  a teaching  post  at  Hampden  Sidney  College  in  Virginia,  where 
he  published  Researches  on  Physiology  and  Pathology.  A tactless 
remark  on  the  issue  of  slavery  and  local  comment  on  his  own  mixed 
blood,  however,  brought  this  appointment  to  a sudden  end,  and 
Brown-Sequard  found  himself  in  Paris  again. 

Resuming  his  researches,  he  now  made  his  great  discovery  of 
the  function  of  the  suprarenal  glands  and  their  bearing  on  Addison’s 
disease,  which  carried  his  fame  to  all  corners  of  the  world.  In 
1858  he  crossed  the  Channel  to  give  courses  of  lectures  at  the  Royal 
College  of  Surgeons,  and  at  Edinburgh,  Glasgow  and  Dublin.  A 
year  later,  he  made  his  home  in  Eondon,  started  practice  in  Wimpole 
Street  and  accepted  an  appointment  as  one  of  the  first  physicians 
to  the  National  Hospital  for  the  Paralysed  and  Epileptic,  Queen 
Square.  In  1861  he  gave  the  Goulstonian  Lectures  at  the  Royal 
College  of  Physicians.  But,  in  1864,  as  if  disgusted  with  his  success 
as  a consultant,  he  turned  his  back  on  London  to  accept  the  chair 
of  physiology  and  nervous  pathology  at  Harvard.  Another  change 
of  course  took  place  after  four  years  when,  on  the  death  of  his 
wife,  he  took  ship  once  more  to  become  professor  of  comparative 
medicine  at  Paris.  Then,  in  1873,  he  returned  to  New  York  and 
entered  practice,  founded  a journal  named  Archives  of  Scientific 
and  Practical  Medicine,  and  married  a second  wife,  Maria  R. 
Carlisle  of  Cincinnati.  Her  death,  after  only  two  years,  sent  him 
on  his  travels  again  and,  during  a visit  to  London  in  1876,  he 
attacked  contemporary  views  on  nervous  pathology  in  a series  of 
lectures  given  to  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians. 
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In  1878,  having  married  Elizabeth  Emma  Dakin,  the  English 
widow  of  the  painter  Doherty,  he  came  to  rest  at  last  as  Claude 
Bernard’s  successor  in  the  chair  of  experimental  medicine  at  the 
College  de  France.  For  the  remainder  of  his  days,  Brown-Sequard, 
loaded  with  honours — he  was  decorated  with  the  Legion  of  Honour 
in  1880  and  elected  a member  of  the  Institut  National  in  1886 — 
lived  according  to  a fixed  routine,  spending  the  winter  months  at 
Nice,  the  hot  weather  on  the  Normandy  coast,  and  the  remainder 
of  each  year  in  Paris.  But  his  zeal  for  research  was  unabated,  and 
the  last  years  of  his  life  were  fully  occupied  in  the  development 
and  production  of  a “testicular  fluid  ” derived  from  the  testes  of 
guineapigs  which,  injected  into  man,  would,  he  claimed,  rejuvenate 
the  male  body  and  prolong  its  existence.  The  “ Methode  Sequar- 
dienne”,  as  it  was  called,  enjoyed  a widespread  vogue  but  was 
short-lived.  Nevertheless,  Brown-Sequard,  by  his  imaginative 
genius,  had  divined  the  existence  of  “internal  secretions”,  and  was 
one  of  the  progenitors  of  the  science  of  endocrinology.  His  research 
work  was  his  main  interest  and,  for  its  sake,  he  ignored  pecuniary 
rewards  and  despised  normal  recreations.  For  all  the  perversity 
in  his  character,  he  acknowledged  a simple  Protestant  morality 
and  was  a wholly  likable  and  humorous  man.  Brown-Sequard 
died  in  Paris.  He  left  a son  by  his  first  marriage  and  a daugher 
by  his  second. 


Lancet,  1894. 

J.  M.  D.  Olmsted,  Charles  Edouard  Brown-Sequard,  1946. 
Harley  Williams,  The  Healing  Touch,  1949,  243. 


BRYSON,  ALEXANDER,  C.B. 

b.  1802.  d.  12  Dec.  1869. 

M.D.  Glasg.,  F.R.C.P.  (1860),  F.F.P.S.  Glasg.,  F.R.S. 

After  studying  medicine  at  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow  and  qualifying 
at  the  latter  in  1827,  Alexander  Bryson  chose  to  enter  the  Naval 
Medical  Service  for  his  career.  His  first  years  in  the  Navy  were 
spent  at  Haslar,  on  the  North  American,  West  Indies  and  African 
stations  and  with  the  Channel  Fleet,  but  about  1850  he  was  posted 
to  the  Director-General’s  Department,  where  he  was  promoted 
through  the  senior  ranks  of  the  Service  to  become  director-general 
himself  in  1864.  He  wrote  a number  of  papers  in  the  course  of  his 
career;  of  these  the  most  valued  were  his  Report  on  the  Climate  and 
Principal  Diseases  of  the  African  Station  (1847),  his  Account  of  . . . 
the  Epidemic  Fevers  of  Sierra  Leone  (1849)  and  an  article  On  Medicine 
and  Medical  Statistics.  Bryson’s  preoccupation  with  statistics  and 
lack  of  hospital  experience,  combined  with  his  blunt  manner  and 
want  of  humanity,  unfitted  him  for  the  responsibilities  of  his  high 
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rank.  Nevertheless,  they  did  not  justify  the  callous  treatment 
accorded  to  him  on  his  retirement  in  1859 — refusal  of  the  customary 
knighthood,  sudden  dismissal,  the  appointment  of  a civilian 
commission  of  enquiry  without  reference  to  him,  and  haggling  over 
his  pension— actions  which  aggravated  his  final  illness.  Bryson  was 
made  Honorary  Physician  to  the  Queen  in  1859. 

Lancet , 1869.  1869.  D.N.B.,  vii,  169. 

COOPER,  SIR  HENRY 
b.  1807.  d.  21  May  1891. 

M.D.  Lond.,  M.R.C.S.,  L.S.A.,  F.R.C.P.  (1860). 

Henry  Cooper  was  born  at  Hull,  the  son  of  Samuel  Cooper,  a 
merchant  engaged  in  the  whaling  industry.  Through  his  mother,  he 
was  related  to  Joseph  Priestley,  the  famous  chemist.  After  being 
educated  at  private  schools,  he  became  the  pupil  of  a local  doctor 
and  then  entered  University  College,  London,  where  he  qualified 
in  1830.  He  spent  short  periods  in  Edinburgh  and  Paris  before 
starting  general  practice  at  Hull.  In  1840  he  graduated  as  M.B.  at 
London  and,  after  further  study  at  home  and  abroad,  returned  to 
Hull  to  become  physician  to  the  Infirmary.  He  interested  himself 
in  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  town  and  was  mayor  from  1854  to 
1855,  receiving  his  knighthood  during  a visit  of  Queen  Victoria. 
For  six  years,  he  was  chairman  of  the  School  Board  and,  when  he 
retired  in  1877,  the  town  recognised  his  public  services  by  the 
foundation  of  a Henry  Cooper  scholarship. 

1891. 

DAVIES,  WILLIAM 
b.  1818-19.  d.  7 Feb.  1893. 

M.D.  Edin.,  F.R.C.P.  (1860). 

William  Davies  graduated  at  Edinburgh  and  practised  at  Bath. 
He  was  first  physician  and  then  consulting  physician  to  the  Bath 
Royal  United  Hospital. 

Medical  Directories. 

EVANS,  THOMAS 
b.  1805.  d.  3 June  1880. 

M.D.  Edin.,  F.R.C.P.  (1860). 

Thomas  Evans  was  a well-known  figure  in  the  counties  of 
Gloucester,  Hereford  and  Monmouth,  where  he  practised  for  nearly 
fifty  years.  Educated  at  Edinburgh  University,  he  was  closely 
connected,  for  the  remainder  of  his  life,  with  the  Gloucester 
Infirmary,  being  lecturer  on  anatomy  and  clinical  medicine  for 
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many  years  and  physician  to  the  Infirmaryjfrom  1833  till  1867 
when  he  became,  on  his  retirement,  its  consulting  physician.  He 
was  also  physician  to  the  Children’s  Hospital. 

Lancet,  1880. 

GOODEYE,  HENRY  HURRY  ILES 

b.  13  May  1807.  d.  17  June  1884. 

M.D.  Edin.,  F.R.C.S.,  F.R.C.P.  (1860),  J.P. 

Henry  Goodeve  was  born  at  Portsmouth,  the  son  of  John  Good- 
eve,  banker,  who  came  of  a Norfolk  family,  and  his  wife  Elizabeth 
Hurry.  He  studied  medicine  at  Edinburgh,  where  he  graduated  as 
M.D.  in  1829.  In  1831  he  joined  the  Bengal  Medical  Service, 
having  previously  assisted  his  brother,  Dr.  Edward  Goodeve,  as 
lecturer  on  anatomy  at  Clifton  and  his  cousin  Frederick  Denison 
Maurice  in  editing  the  Athenaeum.  For  his  first  four  years  in  India, 
he  was  stationed  at  Rampur,  although  he  also  took  part  in  the 
operation  against  the  Kols  in  1832.  While  out  shooting,  he  received 
a bullet  wound  which  left  his  face  permanently  paralysed.  On  the 
foundation  of  the  Calcutta  Medical  College  in  1835,  he  was  made 
its  first  professor  of  midwifery  and  anatomy.  He  developed  a large 
practice  in  obstetrics  and  yet  found  time  to  further  schemes  of 
reform  in  all  spheres.  In  1844  he  wrote  Hints  on  Children  in  India, 
which  passed  through  many  later  editions.  He  left  India  in  1845 
on  grounds  of  ill  health  and  for  three  years  superintended  the 
medical  training  of  four  Brahmin  students  at  University  College, 
London — a project  which  he  himself  had  planned.  On  the  outbreak 
of  the  Crimean  War,  he  volunteered  for  service  and  was  appointed 
inspector  of  civil  hospitals  at  Renkioi.  After  his  return,  he  occupied 
a house  of  his  own  design  overlooking  the  Avon  gorge  at  Bristol. 
His  retirement  was  far  from  inactive.  Giving  himself  over  to 
numerous  public  services  and  a keen  supporter  of  the  Volunteer 
movement,  he  was  a well-known  figure  in  Bristol.  He  married 
Isabella  Barlow  at  the  outset  of  his  career. 

Medical  Times  and  Gazette,  1884. 

Roll  of  I.M.S.,  103. 

Plarr,  i,  452. 

HEADLAND,  FREDERICK  WILLIAM 

b.  1830.  d.  4 Sept.  1875. 

B.A.,  M.D.  Lond.,  F.R.C.P.  (1860). 

F.  W.  Headland  graduated  as  B.A.  of  London  University  in  1849 
and  afterwards  proceeded  to  the  M.B.  degree.  He  was  appointed 
lecturer  on  botany  at  Charing  Cross  Hospital  in  1852,  and  in  the  same 
year  won  the  Fothergillian  gold  medal  with  An  Essay  on  the  Action  of 
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Medicines  in  the  System.  In  1858  he  gave  the  Lettsomian  Lectures 
on  materia  medica.  In  1867  he  was  elected  physician  to  Charing 
Cross  Hospital,  an  appointment  he  held  until  ill  health  caused  his 
retirement  in  the  year  preceding  his  early  death.  Headland  was  the 
author  of  A Medical  Handbook  (1861)  and  revised  Royle’s  Manual  oj 
Materia  Medica  and  Therapeutics  in  1856.  He  also  wrote  frequent 
political  articles  for  Conservative  newspapers. 

Lancet,  1875.  1875. 


LUND,  GEORGE 
b.  1809.  d.  5 June  1888. 

M.D.  Edin.,  F.R.C.P.  Edin.,  F.R.C.P.  (1860). 

About  the  life  of  George  Lund,  little  information  is  to  be  found 
except  that  he  practised  in  Madeira  until  about  1863,  after  which, 
apart  from  the  year  1865,  which  he  spent  in  foreign  travel,  he 
practised  in  England,  at  Lee  in  Kent  (1864),  Richmond  (1866-67) 
and  Denmark  Hill,  London  (1867-88). 

Medical  Directories. 


MOREHEAD,  CHARLES,  C.I.E. 

b.  8 Feb.  1807.  d.  24  Aug.  1882. 

M.D.  Edin.,  L.R.C.S.  Edin.,  F.R.S.  Edin,  F.R.C.P.  (1860). 

Born  in  Edinburgh,  the  second  son  of  Robert  Morehead,  D.D, 
rector  of  Easington,  Yorkshire,  Morehead  was  educated  in  Scotland, 
first  at  Edinburgh  Royal  High  School  and  then,  after  attending  a 
brief  course  of  lectures  in  Glasgow,  at  Edinburgh  University.  In 
1826  he  spent  a year  in  Paris  under  the  tuition  of  Louis  and  of 
Laennec,  inventor  of  the  stethoscope.  It  was  in  1829  that  he 
entered  the  Bombay  Medical  Service  as  an  assistant  surgeon.  After 
two  years  on  regimental  duty,  he  was  transferred  to  the  staff  of  the 
Governor  of  Bombay,  Sir  Robert  Grant,  who  was  deeply  attached 
to  the  cause  of  improving  education  and  medical  science  in  India. 
Morehead  was  given  the  chance  to  show  that  he  shared  Grant’s 
ideals  when  he  became,  in  1835,  secretary  of  the  Bombay  Medical 
and  Physical  Society,  which  owed  its  foundation  in  that  year  mainly 
to  his  efforts.  He  was  a constant  contributor  to  its  Transactions  in 
the  years  following.  After  the  Governor’s  death  in  1838,  he  was 
placed  on  the  staff  of  the  European  and  Native  General  Hospitals 
of  Bombay.  A further  opportunity  to  show  his  devotion  to  Grant’s 
ideals  occurred  in  1840,  when  Morehead  was  appointed  secretary 
to  the  new  Board  of  Education.  The  Board’s  first  two  reports, 
issued  during  his  tenure  of  the  office,  demonstrated  the  radical 
nature  of  its  reforms. 
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In  1845  Morehead  was  made  first  principal  and  professor  of 
medicine  oi  the  Grant  Medical  College  and  physician  to  the 
Jamsetjee  Jejeebhoy  Hospital.  His  success  in  establishing  a medical 
school  for  Indians  based  on  these  two  institutions  was  an  outstanding 
achievement.  The  breadth  of  his  vision  was  shown  by  his  founda- 
tion, as  soon  as  the  first  batch  of  students  had  qualified,  of  a medical 
society,  whose  members  would,  he  declared,  not  merely  embody  a 
representation  of  medical  knowledge,  but  prove  a means  of 
enlightening  their  fellows  on  a wider  plane. 

Except  for  a year  spent  as  superintending  surgeon  at  Poona  at 
the  time  of  the  Mutiny,  he  passed  the  remainder  of  his  career  at 
Grant  College.  In  1859  he  returned  to  England,  and  in  1861  his 
services  to  India  were  recognised  by  his  appointment  as  C.I.E.  and 
as  Honorary  Surgeon  to  the  Queen.  In  England  Morehead  was 
recognised  as  an  authority  on  tropical  diseases  and  on  medical 
education.  He  married  in  1844  Harriet  Anne,  daughter  of  George 
Barnes,  first  archdeacon  of  Bombay.  He  died  at  Wilton  Castle  in 
Yorkshire. 

Lancet,  1882.  D.N.B.,  xxxix,  1.  Roll  of  I.M.S.,  442. 

H.  A.  Haines,  Memorial  of  the  life  and  work  of  Charles  Morehead,  [?  1884]. 

PEET,  JOHN 

b.  28  Oct.  1818.  d.  18  Jan.  1874. 

M.D.  Aberd.,  M.R.C.S.,  F.R.C.P.  (1860). 

John  Peet  joined  the  Bombay  Medical  Service  in  1842,  having 
qualified  in  the  previous  year.  After  a period  in  Sind,  he  became, 
in  1845,  the  first  professor  of  anatomy  and  surgery  at  the  newly  ^ 
founded  Grant  Medical  College  in  Bombay.  In  so  far  as  he  spent 
the  greater  part  of  his  career  at  this  institution,  to  him  is  due  part 
of  the  credit  for  the  high  standard  set  in  its  initial  years.  He  was 
absent  on  sick  leave  from  1852  to  1854  and,  on  his  return,  deputised 
for  the  principal  for  eighteen  months.  From  1856  to  1858,  he 
enjoyed  a partial  respite,  as  an  inspector  of  education,  and  was  able 
to  learn  two  vernacular  languages  and  to  visit  Europe.  In  1858, 
on  Morehead’s  retirement,  he  succeeded  him  permanently  as  principal 
of  the  College  and  professor  of  medicine.  During  the  next  seven 
years,  until  his  own  retirement,  he  strove  with  some  success  to 
maintain  the  College’s  independence  against  the  encroachments  of 
the  civil  authorities.  He  was  throughout  a strong  supporter  of  the 
Bombay  Medical  and  Physical  Society  and  held  the  offices  of 
secretary,  vice-president  and  president  as  well  as  contributing  to  its 
Transactions.  Peet  was  the  author  of  a textbook  for  Indian  students, 
Principles  and  Practice  of  Medicine  (1864),  which  was  translated  into 
three  Indian  languages.  He  was  predominantly  a practical  man, 
with  little  taste  for  prolonged  research  but  an  aptitude  for  problems 
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readily  tackled.  Conciliatory  by  nature,  he  was  too  easily  persuaded 
in  minor  issues,  although  cautious  to  a degree  in  larger  matters. 
1874.  Roll  of  I.M.S.,  453. 


RANKING,  WILLIAM  HARCOURT 

b.  1814.  cl  4 June  1867. 

M.D.  Cantab.,  F.R.C.P.  (1860). 

William  Ranking’s  father  was  a doctor  at  Hastings.  He  himself 
began  his  medical  studies  at  the  Webb  Street  School  in  London 
and  continued  them  at  St.  Catherine’s  College,  Cambridge,  where 
he  took  the  degrees  of  M.B.  in  1837  and  M.D.  in  1842.  He  visited 
Paris  before  settling,  in  1840,  in  Bury  St.  Edmunds,  where  he  became 
physician  to  the  Suffolk  General  Hospital.  After  seven  years,  he 
moved  to  Norwich  and  was  appointed  to  the  Norfolk  and  Norwich 
Hospital.  He  was  chiefly  known  to  the  profession  for  his  editorship 
of  the  Half-Yearly  Abstract  of  the  Medical  Sciences  from  1845  to 
1864  (in  conjunction  with  C.  B.  Radcliffe  after  1852)  and  as  joint 
editor  of  th  q Provincial  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal  from  1849  to  1852. 

Medical  Circular,  1853,  ii,  369. 

Gentleman's  Magazine,  Aug.  1867,  iv  (N.S.),  252. 


SMITH,  SIR  ANDREW,  K.C.B. 

b.  1797.  d.  12  Aug.  1872. 

M.D.,  Hon.  LL.D.  Edin.,  Hon.  M.D.  Dubl.,  F.R.S.,  F.R.C.P. 

(1860),  Hon.  F.R.C.S.  Edin.,  Hon.  F.F.P.S.  Glasg. 

Andrew  Smith  was  the  son  of  T.  P.  Smith,  of  Heron  Hall, 
Roxburgh.  He  served  a three  years’  apprenticeship  with  a local 
surgeon  before  studying  medicine  at  Edinburgh  University.  After 
qualifying,  he  joined  the  army  as  a hospital  assistant  in  the  year 
of  Waterloo.  His  subsequent  career  was  distinguished.  For 
seventeen  years  he  served  in  South  Africa.  Four  years  after  his 
arrival  he  took  part  in  a mission  to  the  Kaffir  tribes  and,  in  1828, 
he  visited  the  Orange  River  bushmen,  his  observations  being  after- 
wards embodied  in  Origin  and  History  of  the  Bushmen,  which  was 
translated  into  French  and  German.  His  representations,  as  the 
result  of  another  expedition  in  1830  to  Natal  and  Zululand,  led  to  the 
foundation  of  the  Colony  of  Natal.  He  himself  declined  the  office  of 
Lieutenant-Governor.  In  1834  he  was  leader  of  a party  of  explor- 
ation sent  to  Matabeleland  and  the  Limpopo  River.  Smith,  on  his 
travels,  made  large  collections  of  natural  history  specimens,  which 
added  greatly  to  current  knowledge  of  South  Africa’s  zoology  and 
ethnography.  Fie  acted  as  honorary  director  of  the  government  civil 
museum  at  Cape  Town  for  many  years.  After  his  return  to  England, 
he  published  Illustrations  of  the  Zoology  of  South  Africa  in  five  volumes. 
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His  first  appointment  in  England  was  that  of  principal  medical 
officer  at  Fort  Pitt,  Chatham,  which  he  held  until  1846,  when  he 
was  transferred  to  London  as  professional  assistant  to  Sir  James 
McG rigor.  On  the  latter’s  retirement  in  1851,  Smith  was  chosen 
by  Wellington  to  be  his  successor  as  inspector-general  and  superin- 
tendent of  the  Army  Medical  Department.  Created  director-general 
of  the  Army  and  Ordnance  Medical  Departments  in  1853,  he  was 
censured  by  the  Press  for  gross  mismanagement  during  the  Crimean 
War  and,  although  he  successfully  vindicated  himself  before 
committees  of  enquiry,  he  must  be  held  partly  responsible  for  the 
medical  maladministration.  When  he  retired  in  1858,  he  was 
created  a K.C.B.  He  was  a man  of  forceful  character  and 
irascible  and  pugnacious  temper.  To  Florence  Nightingale,  both 
during  and  after  the  War,  he  was  plainly  an  enemy  of  reform. 
“ poor  Andrew  Smith,”  wrote  Sidney  Herbert  during  a sitting  of 
the  Royal  Commission  of  1857,  “ swallowed  some  bitter  pills  to-day, 
including  Pavilions.” 

Lancet,  1872.  1872. 

Sir  E.  T.  Cook,  Life  of  Florence  Nightingale,  1913,  i,  passim. 

C.  Woodham-Smith,  Florence  Nightingale,  1950,  153,  281,  309. 

D. N.B.,  liii,  15.  Roll  of  Army  Medical  Service,  3998. 

TYACKE,  NICHOLAS 

6.1812.  d.  7 May  1900. 

M.D.  Edin.,  F.R.C.P.  (1860),  J.P. 

Nicholas  Tyacke  was  born  at  Godolphin  in  Cornwall  and  educated 
at  Bodmin  County  School  and  Edinburgh  University,  also  studying 
medicine  at  Paris,  Rome,  Florence,  Milan  and  other  Continental 
centres.  After  taking  his  degree  of  M.D.  at  Edinburgh  in  1836,  he 
gained  further  experience  in  Paris  and  Berlin  and  at  Guy’s  and  St. 
Thomas’s  Hospitals.  In  1840,  after  a year’s  practice  in  Exeter,  he 
settled  in  Chichester  and  was  at  once  elected  to  the  staff  of  the  West 
Sussex,  East  Hants  and  Chichester  Infirmary,  with  which  he  remained 
associated  for  the  rest  of  his  life.  He  was  twice  mayor  of  Chichester. 
He  was  the  father  of  several  children  by  his  two  marriages. 

B.M.J.,  1900. 

PAVY,  FREDERICK  WILLIAM 

b.  29  May  1829.  d.  19  Sept.  191 1. 

M.D.  Lond.,  Hon.  LL.D.  Glasg.,  F.R.C.P.  (1861),  F.R.S. 

Frederick  Pavy  was  born  at  Wroughton  in  Wiltshire,  the  son 
of  William  Pavy,  a maltster,  and  his  wife  Mary,  and  educated  at 
Merchant  Taylors’  School  and  Guy’s  Hospital.  He  graduated  at 
London  University  in  1852  with  honours  in  physiology,  comparative 
anatomy,  surgery  and  obstetric  medicine,  and  gained  the  gold  medal 
for  medicine.  After  serving  as  house  surgeon  and  house  physician  at 
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Guy’s,  he  studied  in  Paris  under  Claude  Bernard.  He  returned 
to  Guy’s  to  become,  in  1854,  lecturer  on  comparative  anatomy, 
two  years  later  lecturer  on  physiology  and  microscopical  anatomy, 
and  in  1858  assistant  physician  and  lecturer  on  clinical  medicine. 
In  1871  he  was  raised  to  the  status  of  physician  and  lecturer  on 
medicine.  He  was  a good,  methodical  general  physician,  but  it 
was  for  his  work  on  physiology  and  particularly  metabolism — the 
the  path  on  which  Claude  Bernard  had  launched  him — that  Pavy 
gained  a world-wide  reputation.  As  early  as  1860  he  gave  the 
Lettsomian  Lectures  to  the  Medical  Society  of  London  on  diabetes, 
and  in  1861  he  communicated  the  results  of  his  work  on  sugar 
formation  in  the  liver  to  the  Royal  Society;  these  subjects,  together 
with  the  chemistry  of  the  urine,  were  the  chief  preoccupations  of 
his  long  career.  His  influence  as  a teacher  in  the  spheres  of  general 
approach  and  experimental  methods  was  profound,  and  his  own 
researches  produced  many  discoveries  and  laid  the  foundations  of 
others.  In  the  treatment  of  diabetes,  too,  he  was  responsible  for 
many  advances,  particularly  in  devising  more  satisfactory  and 
palatable  dietaries  for  the  diabetic.  Although  the  later  discovery 
of  insulin  was  to  revolutionise  the  treatment  of  diabetes,  Pavy’s 
work  marked  an  important  stage  in  its  investigation,  and,  for  more 
than  a generation,  he  was  recognised  as  the  leading  authority  on 
the  disease. 

An  outstanding  exponent  of  the  scientific  approach  to  medicine, 
Pavy  received  many  honours.  He  was  a distinguished  office-holder 
at  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians,  being  Goulstonian  Lecturer  in 
1862  and  1863,  Croonian  Lecturer  in  1878  and  1894,  Harveian 
Orator  in  1891  and  Baly  Medallist  in  1901,  as  well  as  a Censor. 
As  a teacher,  Pavy  was  deliberate  and  inclined  to  be  dogmatic; 
but  he  took  a great  interest  in  his  students  and  presented  Guy’s 
Hospital  with  a well-equipped  gymnasium.  His  large  practice 
enabled  him  to  indulge  a natural  generosity.  His  house  was  one 
of  the  first  in  London  to  be  lit  with  electricity,  and  his  horses  and 
dinners  were  renowned  for  their  excellence.  He  wore  his  years 
lightly  and  was  at  work,  both  in  his  consulting-room  and  laboratory, 
almost  up  to  the  day  of  his  death  at  the  age  of  eighty-two.  He 
married  in  1854  Julia,  daughter  of  W.  Oliver,  by  whom  he  had  two 
daughters. 

Lancet’  191 L 1911.  D.N.B.,  2nd  Suppl.,  iii,  84. 


BUDD,  RICHARD 
b.  1809-10.  d.  26  Feb.  1896. 

M.D.  Edin.,  F.R.C.P.  (1863),  J.P. 

Richard  Budd,  one  of  the  seven  sons— who  included  George  Budd 
F.R.C.P.— of  Samuel  Budd,  surgeon,  of  North  Tawton,  Devon,  to 
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enter  the  medical  profession,  graduated  at  Edinburgh  in  1831  and 
practised  at  Barnstaple.  He  was  physician  and  later  consulting 
physician  to  the  North  Devonshire  Infirmary. 

Lancet,  1896. 


CHANCE,  FRANK 
b.  22  June  1826.  cl.  1 July  1897. 

B.A.,  M.B.  Cantab.,  F.R.C.P.  (1863). 

Frank  Chance  was  born  at  Highgate,  the  fourth  son  of  Robert 
Lucas  Chance,  a Birmingham  glass  manufacturer.  After  two  years 
in  his  father’s  factory,  he  studied  chemistry  for  a year  at  King’s 
College,  London,  and  for  two  further  years  at  Paris  and  Berlin. 
He  went  up  to  Trinity,  Cambridge,  in  1850,  and  thence,  having 
taken  his  B.A.  in  1854,  to  St.  Bartholomew’s  Hospital  for  his  clinical 
training,  graduating  as  M.B.  in  1854.  While  at  Cambridge  he  gained 
the  Tyrwhitt  Hebrew  scholarship,  and  the  study  of  languages  became 
the  chief  interest  of  his  life.  He  translated  Virchow’s  Cellular 
Pathology,  at  the  author’s  request,  in  1863,  and  edited  H.  H. 
Bernard’s  Commentary  on  the  Book  of  Job  in  1864.  A year  later  he 
retired  from  practice.  From  1875  to  1884  he  was  a member  of 
the  committee  for  the  Revised  Version  of  the  Old  Testament.  He 
was  a fluent  linguist  in  German,  French  and  Italian,  and  familiar 
with  several  other  languages.  He  married  in  1857  Jane  Susan 
Katharine,  daughter  of  James  Brewster  of  Huntingdon,  and  had 
one  daughter.  He  died  at  Nice. 

Lancet,  1897.  Times,  29  July  1897. 

Private  correspondence,  R.C.P.  Library.  At.  Cantab.,  ii,  7. 

DAVIS,  JOHN  HALL 
b.  1811.  cl.  19  Mar.  1884. 

M.D.  Lond.,  M.R.C.S.,  F.R.C.P.  (1863). 

John  Hall  Davis  was  born  in  Sheffield.  His  father,  D.  D.  Davis, 
a distinguished  obstetrician  who  attended  the  birth  of  Queen 
Victoria,  sent  him  to  St.  Paul’s  School  for  his  education.  He  pursued 
his  medical  studies  at  University  College,  where  his  father  was 
professor  of  midwifery,  and  at  Heidelberg,  and  qualified  in  1837. 
For  some  time  he  acted  as  a clinical  clerk  at  University  College 
Hospital  and  also  as  assistant  to  his  father  but,  after  the  latter’s 
death,  he  obtained  recognition  in  1842  by  the  examining  boards 
as  a private  lecturer  on  midwifery — the  last  lecturer  to  be  so 
recognised.  At  the  same  time,  he  succeeded  to  his  father’s  appoint- 
ment as  physician  to  the  Royal  Maternity  Charity,  which  he  held 
for  no  fewer  than  forty  years,  being  made  consulting  physician  on 
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his  retirement.  He  was  consulting  physician  also  to  the  St.  Pancras 
Infirmary.  In  1863,  Hall  Davis  became  lecturer  on  midwifery 
and  obstetric  physician  to  the  Middlesex  Hospital,  posts  which  he 
retained  until  a short  time  before  his  death.  He  acted  as  an  examiner 
for  the  University  of  London  and  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians, 
He  was  an  original  fellow  of  the  Obstetrical  Society  of  London  and 
held  the  office  of  president  from  1867  to  1869.  For  its  Transactions 
he  wrote  several  articles.  His  main  work,  however,  was  a book, 
Parturition  and  its  Difficulties  (1858).  At  the  height  of  his  career, 
he  enjoyed  a large  consulting  practice.  As  an  obstetrician,  he  was 
at  his  best  when  faced  by  difficulties.  As  a gynaecologist,  he  was 
strictly  orthodox  and  valued  by  his  colleagues  as  a good  diagnostician. 


Lancet,  1884.  1884. 


EDWARDS,  GEORGE  NELSON 
• b.  June  1828.  d.  6 Dec.  1868. 

M.D.  Cantab.,  F.R.C.P.  (1863). 

George  Edwards  was  born  at  Eye,  Suffolk,  the  son  of  George 
Edwards,  a surgeon.  He  was  sent  for  his  education  to  the  grammar 
schools  at  Great  Yarmouth  and  Beccles  and  to  Caius  College, 
Cambridge,  where  he  won  a Tancred  studentship.  He  completed 
his  medical  training  at  St.  Bartholomew’s  Hospital,  and  proceeded 
to  his  M.B.  degree  in  1851.  He  settled  in  practice  in  London  and 
was  made  assistant  physician  to  St.  Bartholomew’s  in  1860,  lecturer 
on  forensic  medicine  in  1866,  and  physician  in  1867.  He  was 
co-editor  of  the  first  three  volumes  of  the  Hospital’s  Reports,  but 
his  most  valuable  work  was  contained  in  statistical  reports,  which  he 
published  annually  in  his  capacity  of  medical  registrar.  He  was  also 
physician  to  the  City  of  London  Hospital  for  Diseases  of  the  Chest, 
A small  man,  bullied  at  school,  ragged  at  Cambridge,  and  envied 
at  St.  Bartholomew’s,  he  attained  his  position  by  sheer  hard  work 
and  perseverance,  and  bore  with  great  courage  the  distressing  illness 
which  cut  short  his  promising  career.  He  was  an  extreme  Tory  in 
politics,  a strict  Anglican  in  religion,  and  an  uncompromising 
enemy  of  innovation  in  every  sphere. 

Lancet,  1868.  1868. 

Moore,  ii,  570.  D.N.B.,  xvii,  118. 

Biog.  Hist,  of  Caius  College,  ii,  277 . 

HARRIS,  FRANCIS 

b.  1 Dec.  1829.  d.  3 Sept.  1885. 

B.A.,  M.D.  Cantab.,  F.R.C.P.  (1863), 

Francis  Harris  was  born  at  Southwark,  the  son  of  John  Rawlinson 
Harris,  hat  manufacturer  and  in  1830  M.P.  for  Southwark.  He 
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went  to  Dulwich,  Blackheath  and  King’s  College  School  for  his 
education  before  going  up  to  Caius  College,  Cambridge,  in  his 
eighteenth  year.  There  he  took  the  degrees  of  B.A.  in  1852  and 
M.B.  in  1854.  He  studied  medicine  at  St.  Bartholomew’s  Hospital 
and  Paris  and  worked  in  Virchow’s  laboratory  at  Berlin.  He 
demonstrated  morbid  anatomy  at  his  old  Hospital  from  1859  to 
1861  and  lectured  on  botany  from  1860  to  1866.  His  appointment 
as  assistant  physician  in  1861  enabled  him  to  abandon  his  first 
intention  of  following  an  obstetric  career — with  rejoicing,  for  he  had 
found  that  most  London  obstetricians  “ might  be  placed  in  one  of  two 
classes — those  who  quoted  texts  to  their  patients  and  those  who  told 
them  indecent  stories  ”.  Harris  was  also  on  the  staff  of  the  Hospital 
for  Sick  Children  from  1859  to  1865.  He  was  elected  physician 
to  St.  Bartholomew’s  in  1868  but  was  able  to  retire  in  comfort 
to  his  estate  at  Lamberhurst  six  years  later.  In  retirement  he  culti- 
vated orchids  and  owned  beagles — which  he  successfully  treated 
for  rickets  with  cod  liver  oil.  Harris,  who  was  married,  died  in  London. 


B.M.J.,  1885.  Moore,  ii,  572.  Biog.  Hist,  of  Caius  College,  ii,  282. 


HOOD,  SIR  WILLIAM  CHARLES 

b.  1824.  d.  4 Jan.  1870. 

M.D.  St.  And.,  F.R.C.P.  Edin.,  F.R.C.P.  (1863),  J.P. 

Charles  Hood  was  born  at  Lambeth,  the  son  of  a doctor,  and 
sent  to  school  at  Brighton.  He  was  admitted  to  Trinity  College, 
Dublin,  at  the  age  of  seventeen,  but  acquired  his  professional 
training  at  Guy’s  Hospital,  qualifying  in  1845  and  taking  the  St. 
Andrews  degree  in  the  year  following.  He  held  an  early  appoint- 
ment as  resident  physician  to  a private  asylum,  Fiddington  House, 
Devizes,  but  was  soon  made  the  first  medical  superintendent  of 
Colney  Hatch.  In  1852  he  obtained  the  same  post  at  the  Bethlem 
Hospital,  where  for  ten  years  he  worked  indefatigably  for  the 
improvement  of  the  patients’  conditions,  and  particulaily  lor  the 
segregation  of  the  criminal  insane.  He  resigned  on  appointment 
as  a Lord  Chancellor’s  visitor  in  lunacy.  He  was  elected  treasurer 
of  Bpdewell  and  Bethlem  Hospitals  in  1868,  the  year  of  his  knight- 
hood. He  died  in  the  treasurer’s  house  at  Bridewell. 

Lancet  1870.  1870.  Al.  Dubl.,  409. 

E.  G.  O’Donoghue,  The  Story  of  Bethlehem  Hospital,  1914,  416. 


MEYER,  JOHN 
b.  1814.  d.  9 May  1870. 

M.D.  Heidelberg,  F.R.C.P.  (1863). 

John  Meyer  was  born  at  Norwood  and  studied  medicine  at 
Heidelberg,  where  he  graduated  in  1836.  After  a short  stay  in 
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England,  he  set  out  for  Australia.  There  he  held  the  appointment 
of  colonial  surgeon  from  1844  to  1854  and  supervised  the  Hospital 
and  Convict  Lunatic  Asylum  at  New  Norfolk,  Tasmania.  When 
on  home  leave  during  the  Crimean  War,  Meyer,  with  Jocelyn 
Percy,  M.P.,  accompanied  Mary  Stanley’s  unsolicited  reinforce- 
ment of  nurses  to  the  Crimea—4  the  two  men  in  England  who,  we 
thought,  would  help  Flo  most,”  as  Mrs.  Herbert  described  them. 
The  offended  Miss  Nightingale,  however,  jealous  of  her  authority, 
asked  them  to  sign  notes  of  their  discussion  with  her— which,  in 
turn,  incensed  them — and  remained  permanently  estranged  from 
Miss  Stanley.  Meyer  was  eventually  given  charge  of  the  Civil 
Hospital  at  Smyrna.  The  war  over,  he  did  not  return  to  Australia, 
but  accepted  the  position  of  chief  resident  physician  at  the  Surrey 
County  Lunatic  Asylum  in  1858.  Four  years  afterwards,  on  the 
establishment  of  the  Broadmoor  Criminal  Lunatic  Asylum,  he  was 
appointed  its  superintendent.  His  death  was  hastened  by  a severe 
blow  which  he  received  from  a patient  in  1866. 

Journal  of  Mental  Science,  1871,  xvi,  311. 

Sir  E.  T.  Cook,  Life  of  Florence  Nightingale,  1913,  i,  192. 

C.  Woodham-Smith,  Florence  Nightingale,  1950,  185. 


SANDERSON,  SIR  JOHN  SCOTT  BURDON,  Bart. 

b.  21  Dec.  1828.  d.  23  Nov.  1905. 

M.D.  Edin.,  M.A.,  D.M.  Oxon.,  Hon.  LL.D.  Edin.,  Hon.  D.Sc. 

Dubl.,  F.R.C.P.  (1863),  F.R.S.,  F.R.S.  Edin. 

John  Burdon  Sanderson  was  born  at  Jesmond,  Northumberland, 
the  second  son  of  Richard  Burdon  Sanderson,  a barrister  and 
former  fellow  of  Oriel  College,  Oxford,  and  a nephew  of  Lord 
Eldon  and  Lord  Stowell  ; his  mother  was  Elizabeth,  daughter  of 
Sir  James  Sanderson,  Bart.,  M.P.  His  father  having  severed  his 
connection  with  the  Church  of  England,  he  was  sent  neither  to  a 
public  school  nor  to  Oxford  or  Cambridge,  but  was  educated  at 
home  and  occupied  much  of  his  boyhood  with  country  pursuits. 
His  medical  studies  took  place  at  Edinburgh,  where  he  was  awarded 
a gold  medal  for  his  M.D.  thesis  in  1 85 1 . He  then  studied  chemistry 
and  physiology  in  Paris  before  settling  in  practice  in  London  in 
1853.  He  obtained  a registrar’s  appointment  at  St.  Mary’s  Hospital 
in  1854  and  lectured  to  its  students  on  botany  and  medical  juris- 
prudence. In  1856  he  became  medical  officer  of  health  for  Padding- 
ton, and  in  the  next  eleven  years  made  notable  sanitary  improve- 
ments and  compiled  valuable  reports  on  public  health;  from  1860 
to  1865  he  was  also  an  inspector  in  the  medical  department  of  the 
Privy  Council.  From  1859  to  1867,  with  a break  of  two  years,  he 
was  assistant  physician,  and  from  1867  to  1871  physician,  to  the 
Brompton  Hospital.  He  was  assistant  physician  to  the  Middlesex 
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Hospital  from  1863  to  1870,  being  also 
the  last  four  years  of  this  period. 


lecturer  on  physiology  for 


By  1871,  however,  Burdon  Sanderson  had  decided  to  devote 
himself  to  physiology  and  pathology,  and  he  gave  up  his  hospital 
appointments  and  his  practice  to  begin  a seven  years’  term  as 
professor  superintendent  of  the  Brown  Institution.  In  the  same 
year  he  was  made  professor  of  practical  physiology  at  University 
College,  London,  and  three  years  later  succeeded  Sharpey  in  the 
Jodrell  chair  of  physiology. 

A new  phase  in  his  career  began  in  1882  when  he  was  invited 
to  Oxford  as  the  first  Waynflete  professor  of  physiology.  There, 
in  the  face  of  violent  opposition  organised  by  the  anti-vivisectionists 
who  feared  the  establishment  of  a “ chamber  of  horrors,”  he  secured 
proper  facilities  for  the  teaching  of  physiology  in  Oxford.  In  1895 
he  succeeded  Acland  as  Regius  professor  of  medicine  and  in  eight 
years  did  much  to  place  the  teaching  of  pathology  on  a sound 
footing.  He  was  consulting  physician  to  the  Radcliffe  Infirmary 
for  the  same  period. 

He  received  many  honours  in  the  course  of  his  career.  He 
delivered  the  Croonian  Lectures  at  the  Royal  Society  on  three 
occasions  and  once,  in  1891,  at  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians, 
where  he  was  also  Harveian  Orator  in  1878,  Baly  Medallist  in  1881 
and  Lumleian  Lecturer  in  1882.  He  served  on  three  Royal  Commis- 
sions— on  hospitals  for  infectious  diseases  in  1881,  on  tuberculous 
meat  and  milk  in  1891  and  on  London  University  in  1893.  He 
was  president  of  the  B.M.A.  in  1893.  He  received  his  baronetcy 
in  1899. 

Although  Burdon  Sanderson  was  responsible  for  much  original 
work  in  fields  ranging  from  the  recording  of  blood-pressure  to  the 
electromotive  phenomena  associated  with  muscular  contraction  and 
the  reactions  of  certain  plant  fibres,  and  for  editing  a useful  Handbook 
for  the  Physiological  Laboratory  (1873),  it  is  chiefly  as  a teacher  of 
experimental  methods  and  as  an  inspirer  of  others  that  his  fame  will 
survive.  He  opened  up,  by  his  own  vision,  a score  of  fruitful 
vistas  of  research,  and,  when  he  died,  he  was  the  unchallenged 
master  in  experimental  physiology  in  his  own  country.  Personally, 
he  was  a man  of  striking  appearance  and  dignity.  He  could  be 
a strong  critic  yet  displayed  magnanimity  towards  his  opponents. 

He  married  in  1853,  Ghetal,  daughter  of  Ridley  Haim  Herschell 
and  sister  of  Lord  Chancellor  Herschell,  but  had  no  children. 
One  of  his  nephews  was  Lord  Llaldane  and  another  J.  S.  Haldane, 
F.R.S.  He  died  at  Oxford. 


Lancet,  1905.  1905.  Times,  25  Nov.  1905. 

D.N.B.,  2nd  Suppl.,  i,  267.  Al.  Oxon.,  iv,  1251. 

Lady  G.  Sanderson,  Sir  John  Burdon  Sanderson:  a memoir,  1911. 
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SMITH,  EDWARD 

b.  1818.  d.  16  Nov.  1874. 

B.A.,  LL.B.,  M.D.  Lond.,  F.R.C.S.,  F.R.S.,  F.R.C.P.  (1863). 

Edward  Smith  was  born  in  Derbyshire  and  educated  at  Queen’s 
College,  Birmingham,  where  he  won  the  award  for  the  Warneford 
prize  essay  in  1839.  He  gained  many  academic  qualifications; 
having  graduated  as  M.B.  at  London  University  in  1841,  and  as 
M.D.  two  years  later,  he  took  the  degrees  of  B.A.  and  LL.B.  in 
1848  and  subsequently  became  a Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society  and 
both  Royal  Colleges.  He  was  a man  with  many  publications  to  his 
credit.  The  first  was  An  Account  of  a Journey  through  N.E.  Texas 
(1849),  to  examine  its  suitability  for  settlers.  In  1852-53  he  lectured 
at  Charing  Cross  Hospital  on  botany,  on  which  he  published  books 
in  1854  and  1866,  but  physiological  chemistry  soon  became  his 
main  preoccupation.  Between  1856  and  1859  he  read  some  five 
papers  on  respiration  before  the  Royal  Society,  and  in  the  latter 
year  he  invented  an  instrument  to  measure  inspired  air  and  to  collect 
the  carbonic  acid  in  expired  air.  Two  further  papers  for  the  Royal 
Society,  in  1861,  were  concerned  with  urine  and  the  weight  of  the  body. 
In  this  year  he  was  made  assistant  physician  at  the  Brompton  Hospital, 
and  in  1862  he  published  a book  and  several  papers  on  consumption. 

His  name  was  already  familiar  to  the  profession,  but  the  subject 
of  his  next  writings — dietetics — was  to  make  it  known  to  a wider 
public.  In  1862  an  appendix  by  Smith  to  one  of  John  Simon’s 
reports,  in  the  form  of  a report  on  The  Food  of  the  Lowest-Fed  Classes 
in  the  Kingdom,  brought  him  the  appointment  of  medical  officer 
to  the  Poor  Law  Board  which,  on  the  creation  of  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board  in  1871,  was  given  the  title  of  assistant  medical  officer 
for  poor-law  purposes  in  the  Medical  Department.  His  principal 
achievement,  in  this  capacity,  was  his  reform  of  poor-law  dietaries. 
His  views  on  the  structure  of  workhouses,  however,  brought  him 
into  direct  public  controversy  with  Hart,  whose  proposals  were  to  be 
embodied  in  Hardy’s  Act.  He  gave  further  offence  by  publishing,  in 
1873,  semi-official  handbooks  for  medical  officers  of  health  and  inspec- 
tors of  nuisances,  in  disregard  of  his  superior  officers.  Nevertheless, 
Smith’s  writings,  in  his  last  twelve  years,  were  on  the  whole  fruitful. 
Those  most  worthy  of  mention  are  his  reports,  published  as  parliamen- 
tary papers,  on  Metropolitan  Workhouse  Infirmaries  and  Sick  Wards 
(1866)  and  on  The  Care  and  Treatment  of  the  Sick  Poor  in  Provincial 
Woikhouses{  1867),  and  his  contribution  to  the  International  Scientific 
Series  on  Foods  (1872).  In  1865  he  gave  the  Goulstonian  Lectures  at 
the  Royal  College  of  Physicians.  He  died  at  Harley  Street,  London. 

Lancet,  1874.  1874. 

Plarr,  u,  239.  D.N.B.,  liii,  31. 
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STONE,  WILLIAM  HENRY 
b.  5 July  1830.  d.  5 July  1891. 

M.A.,  B.M.  Oxon.,  F.R.C.S.,  F.R.C.P.  (1863). 

William  Stone  was  the  son  of  Rev.  William  Stone,  rector  of 
Christchurch,  Spitalfields,  and  later  canon  of  Canterbury.  From 
Charterhouse  he  went  up  to  Balliol  College,  Oxford,  where  he  took 
a first  class  in  classics  and  a second  in  mathematics  and  graduated 
as  B.A.  in  1852.  He  studied  medicine  at  St.  Thomas’s  Hospital, 
winning  the  Treasurer’s  medal  and  taking  his  B.M.  degree  in  1856. 
He  then  paid  a brief  visit  to  Trinidad  as  a medical  inspector  of  health 
and  in  1857  returned  to  his  old  Hospital  as  medical  registrar.  In 
1861  he  received  the  appointments  of  physician  to  the  Surrey 
Dispensary  and  assistant  physician  to  the  Brompton  Hospital,  and 
in  1868  that  of  physician  to  the  Clergy  Mutual  Assurance  office. 
He  lectured  on  forensic  medicine  at  St.  Thomas’s  and  in  1870  was 
elected  assistant  physician  and  lecturer  on  materia  medica  and 
physics;  he  became  full  physician  four  years  later.  He  was  a 
Censor  of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians  and  delivered  the 
Croonian  Lectures  in  1879,  the  Lumleian  Lectures  in  1886  and  the 
Harveian  Oration  in  1887.  Stone’s  chief  contribution  to  medicine 
was  in  the  new  study  of  electro-therapy.  He  practised  little,  if 
at  all,  and  electricity  provided  a major  interest  in  his  life.  He 
was  pictured  in  his  later  years  as  living  a fife  “ mostly  to  himself, 
with  his  kindly  old  housekeeper,  his  owls,  and  his  multitudinous 
apparatus  ”.  Yet  he  was  a sociable  figure  at  St.  Thomas’s,  a racy 
lecturer,  a friend  to  the  students,  devoid  of  pretension  and  free  from 
ambition.  He  was  an  accomplished  performer  on  several  musical 
instruments. 

Lancet , 1891.  1891. 

Plarr,  ii,  358.  Al.  Oxon.,  iv,  1360. 

STOVELL,  MATTHEW,  C.S.I. 
b.  19  Sept.  1806.  d.  8 May  1869. 

M.D.  Aberd.,  L.S.A.,  F.R.C.S.,  F.R.C.P.  (1863). 

Matthew  Stovell  was  born  in  London,  the  son  of  George  Stovell, 
and  studied  medicine  at  St.  George’s  Hospital.  After  qualifying 
in  1827,  he  embarked  on  a long  career  in  the  Bombay  Medical 
Service  during  which  he  rose  to  the  position  of  principal  inspector- 
general  (1862).  His  main  appointments  were  as  surgeon  to  the 
European  General  Hospital  and  secretary  to  the  Board  of  Education 
in  Bombay  between  1846  and  1856,  as  principal  medical  officer  with 
Outram’s  First  Division  in  Persia  in  1856—57 , for  which  he  was 
twice  mentioned  in  despatches,  as  deputy  inspector-general  of 
hospitals  in  the  Poona  Division  from  1857  to  1862,  and  finally  as 
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chief  of  the  Presidency  Medical  Department  from  1862  till  his 
retirement  in  1867. 

1869.  Roll  of  I.M.S.,  441.  Plarr,  ii,  362. 

HARLEY,  GEORGE 
b.  12  Feb.  1829.  d.  27  Oct.  1896. 

M.D.  Edin.,  F.R.C.P.  Edin.,  F.R.C.P.  (1864),  F.R.S. 

George  Harley  was  born  at  Haddington  in  East  Lothian,  the  only 
son  of  George  Barclay  Harley  and  his  wife  Margaret  Macbeath,  and 
educated  there  and  at  Edinburgh.  He  studied  medicine  at  Edin- 
burgh University  and  graduated  in  1850.  Before  this,  he  had 
distinguished  himself  by  delivering  a living  child  by  Caesarean 
section  after  the  sudden  death  of  its  mother  from  cardiac  failure. 
After  being  resident  surgeon  and  physician  at  Edinburgh  Infirmary, 
Harley  studied  physiology  and  chemistry  in  Paris,  demonstrating, 
among  other  observations,  the  presence  of  iron  as  a constant 
constituent  of  urine.  Later  he  worked  under  Magendie  and  Claude 
Bernard,  particularly  on  sugar  metabolism.  He  then  spent  two 
years  in  Germany,  working  with  Scherer,  Liebig,  Kolliker  and 
Virchow,  and,  on  his  return  in  1855,  became  lecturer  on  practical 
physiology  and  histology  at  University  College,  London.  Four 
years  later  he  was  made  professor  of  medical  jurisprudence  and  in 
1860  physician  to  the  Hospital.  In  1862  he  received  the  triennial 
prize  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  for  his  work  on  the  anatomy 
and  physiology  of  the  suprarenal  bodies.  His  later  researches 
ranged  over  a wide  field,  including  native  arrow  poisons,  but  his 
name  was  chiefly  associated  with  his  studies  of  the  liver  and  its 
functions,  and  Diseases  of  the  Liver,  published  in  1883,  was  probably 
his  most  important  book.  Harley  was  a man  who  suffered  much 
from  ill  health.  For  nine  months,  following  a retinal  haemorrhage 
aiid  glaucoma,  he  lived  in  two  completely  darkened  rooms,  thereby 
recovering  his  sight,  and  later  he  was  afflicted  with  a form  of  paralysis. 
But  his  resolution  and  scientific  ardour  enabled  him  to  brush  aside 
his  disabilities,  and  he  always  remained  a cheery  and  stimulating 
influence.  He  was  the  inventor  of  a microscope  and  an  enthusiast 
for  the  reform  of  English  spelling.  He  married  Emma  Jessie, 
daughtei  of  James  Muspratt,  of  Seaforth  Hall,  near  Liverpool; 
they  had  three  children.  He  died  at  Harley  Street,  London. 

1896.  D.N.B.,  1st  Suppl.,  ii,  392. 

POLLOCK,  JAMES  EDWARD 
b.  1819.  d.  18  Dec.  1910. 

M.D.  Aberd.,  L.R.C.S.I.,  F.R.C.P.  (1864). 

James  Pollock  was  the  son  of  Edward  Pollock,  a barrister,  and 
received  his  medical  education  in  Dublin,  qualifying  in  1840.  He 
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practised  in  Rome  from  1842  to  1849  and  then  settled  in  London, 
where  he  was  appointed  physician  to  the  Western  General  Dispen- 
sary and  the  Brompton  Hospital.  In  1865  he  published  his  book 
The  Elements  and  Prognosis  of  Consumption,  based  on  a careful  and 
critical  analysis  of  some  3,500  cases,  which  became,  in  its  day,  a 
standard  work.  He  also  wrote  a valuable  Medical  Handbook  of 
Life  Assurance  (1889).  He  built  up  a large  consulting  practice,  and, 
at  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians,  delivered  the  Croonian  Lectures 
in  1883  and  the  Harveian  Oration  in  1889.  As  Senior  Censor  at  the 
time  of  Sir  Andrew  Clark’s  death,  he  performed  the  duties  of 
President  until  the  next  election  was  held.  He  had  the  Irishman’s 
love  of  a good-tempered  fight  but  was  a man  of  many  friends.  He 
was  an  Italian  scholar  and  a lover  of  Italy  and  its  culture.  Pollock, 
who  was  married,  with  one  son  and  two  daughters,  was  one  of  the 
oldest  Fellows  of  the  College  when  he  died. 

Lancet,  1910.  1910. 


PRIESTLEY,  SIR  WILLIAM  OVEREND 

b.  24  June  1829.  d.  11  Apr.  1900. 

M.D.,  Hon.  LL.D.  Edin.,  F.R.C.P.  Edin..  F.R.C.P.  (1864),  M.P. 

William  Priestley  was  born  at  Morley  Hall  near  Leeds,  the  eldest 
son  of  Joseph  Priestley  and  his  wife  Mary,  daughter  of  James  Overend 
of  Morley.  His  father  was  a nephew  of  Joseph  Priestley,  the  dis- 
coverer of  oxygen.  He  was  educated  at  Leeds,  King’s  College, 
London,  Paris  and  Edinburgh  University.  When  he  took  his  M.D. 
degree  in  1853,  he  was  awarded  the  Senate  gold  medal  for  his 
thesis  on  The  Development  of  the  Gravid  Uterus.  Two  years  earlier 
he  had  published  a paper  on  Pelvic  Cellulitis  and  the  Fasciae  of 
the  Pelvis  in  the  Female  that  had  probably  brought  him  to  the 
attention  of  Sir  James  Young  Simpson,  and,  after  graduating,  he 
became  one  of  his  assistants.  Simpson  was  then  at  the  height  of 
his  fame,  and  the  two  or  three  years  that  Priestley  spent  with  him 
were  invaluable  to  his  later  success.  His  marriage  in  1856  to  Eliza, 
daughter  of  Robert  Chambers,  of  the  celebrated  publishing  firm, 
gave  him,  in  addition,  the  entree  to  the  brilliant  society  of  the 
Modern  Athens,  and  not  many  young  doctors  could  have  arrived 
in  London  under  more  favourable  auspices.  In  1858,  two  years 
after  his  arrival,  he  was  appointed  lecturer  on  midwifery  at  the 
Middlesex  Hospital  and,  in  1865,  professor  of  midwifery  at  King’s 
College  and  physician-accoucheur  to  King’s  College  Hospital,  in 
succession  to  Arthur  Farre.  But  the  reputation  that  he  had  brought 
with  him  from  Scotland,  Simpson’s  known  confidence  in  his  ability, 
and  his  own  personal  charm  of  manner,  rapidly  brought  him  the  largest 
maternity  and  gynaecological  practice  in  London  and,  in  1872,  at 
the  early  age  of  forty-three,  he  gave  up  his  hospital  appointments. 
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From  the  purely  scientific  point  of  view,  this  was  no  doubt  a 
mistake.  He  had  come  to  London  as  one  of  the  pioneers  of  the 
infant  science  of  gynaecology.  But  the  claims  of  his  practice  were 
such  that,  as  an  investigator  and  man  of  research,  he  fell  into  the 
background.  Indeed,  in  his  later  years,  while  personally  respected 
and  liked  and  immensely  successful,  he  came  to  be  regarded  as 
somewhat  reactionary  and  out-of-date  in  his  own  subject.  But  he 
was  selected  to  be  Physician-Accoucheur  to  Princess  Alice  of  Hesse 
and  Princess  Christian  of  Schleswig-Holstein,  and  knighted  in  1893. 
At  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians  he  was  Lumleian  Lecturer  in 
1887  and  a Censor.  He  represented  the  Universities  of  Edinburgh 
and  St.  Andrews  in  Parliament  from  1896  to  his  death.  Among 
his  close  friends  were  Louis  Pasteur  and  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes 
and,  at  his  house  in  Hertford  Street,  he  and  his  wife  dispensed 
proverbial  hospitality.  They  were  the  parents  of  two  sons  and  two 
daughters.  He  died  at  Warnham  in  Sussex. 

Lancet,  1900.  1900.  Times,  13  Apr.  1900. 

Lyle,  133.  D.N.B.,  1st  Suppl.,  iii,  287. 


WOOD,  WILLIAM 

b.  16  Sept.  1816.  d.  27  Aug.  1892. 

M.D.  St.  And.,  F.R.C.P.  (1864). 

William  Wood’s  father  was  a medical  officer  in  the  79th  Light 
Infantry  and  his  mother  the  daughter  of  Sir  John  Ramsden,  Bart. 
He  studied  medicine  at  University  College,  where  he  gained  many 
distinctions,  including  the  gold  medal  for  anatomy,  and,  after 
qualifying,  at  Paris.  He  returned  to  become  in  1845  principal 
resident  medical  officer  to  the  Bethlem  Royal  Hospital,  where  he 
adopted  the  new  and  more  humane  methods  of  treating  mental 
patients  advocated  by  Conolly.  Obstruction  to  his  reforms  in  the 
female  wards,  however,  led  to  his  resignation  in  1852,  and  he  next 
became  part  proprietor — later  sole  proprietor — of  a private  asylum 
known  as  Kensington  House,  transferred  in  1872  to  the  Priory,  Roe- 
hampton;  subsequently  he  established  an  adjunct  to  this  at  Mendip. 
Wood  carried  on  a large  consulting  practice  in  mental  diseases  and 
was  physician  to  St.  Luke’s  Hospital  for  the  Insane  from  1861 
to  1891.  He  was  frequently  engaged  in  important  legal  cases  where 
questions  of  insanity  arose,  and  exercised  a considerable  influence 
on  the  framing  of  the  Lunacy  Act  of  1890.  He  was  a president  of 
the  Medico-Psychological  Association  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 
An  energetic,  kindly  man,  he  was  ever  a friend  to  those  in  trouble 
and  the  supporter  of  numerous  charities. 

Lancet,  1892.  B.M.J.,  1892. 

E.  G.  O’Donoghue,  The  Story  of  Bethlehem  Hospital,  1914,  332. 
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ANSTIE,  FRANCIS  EDMUND 
b.  11  Dec.  1833.  d.  12  Sept.  1874. 

M.D.  Lond.,  M.R.C.S.,  L.S.A.,  F.R.C.P.  (1865). 

F.  E.  Anstie  was  born  at  Devizes,  the  son  of  Paul  Anstie,  a 
manufacturer.  In  accordance  with  the  custom  of  the  day,  he  was 
articled  in  1850  to  his  uncle,  a medical  practitioner  in  Devizes. 
Three  years  later  he  became  a student  at  King’s  College,  London, 
where  he  won  the  Gill  prize  for  general  proficiency  in  his  first  year. 
After  acting  as  resident  physician-accoucheur  and  anaesthetist  at 
King’s  College  Hospital,  he  decided  to  practise  as  a physician. 
In  1859  he  was  appointed  physician  to  the  Chelsea  Dispensary, 
and  a year  later  became  assistant  physician  and  lecturer  on  forensic 
medicine  at  Westminster  Hospital.  He  was  afterwards  lecturer  on 
materia  medica  and  medicine  and  was  appointed  physician  in  1873. 
He  was  also  physician  to  the  Belgrave  Hospital  for  Children  and  con- 
sulting physician  to  the  Royal  South  London  Ophthalmic  Hospital. 

In  addition,  Anstie  served  for  several  years  on  the  editorial  staff 
of  the  Lancet,  and  in  1869  became  sole  editor  of  the  Practitioner, 
having  acted  as  joint  editor  during  the  first  year  of  the  paper’s 
existence.  He  was  one  of  the  committee  deputed  by  the  proprietors 
of  the  Lancet  in  1864  to  investigate  the  administration  of  London’s 
poor-law  infirmaries  and  prepared  the  reports  which  were  printed 
in  the  Lancet,  one  of  which  led  to  an  enquiry  by  the  Poor  Law 
Board  and  improvements  in  poor-law  medical  relief.  Anstie  was 
an  advocate  of  medicine  as  a career  for  women,  helping  to  found 
the  London  Medical  School  for  Women,  of  which  he  was  the  first  dean 
and  lecturer  on  medicine.  At  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians  he 
was  much  interested  in  improving  the  procedure  for  electing  Fellows 
and  in  negotiations  for  the  establishment  of  the  Conjoint  Board  to 
conduct  examinations.  He  was  a man  of  restless  energy,  inclined  to  be 
combative,  but,  amongst  his  friends,  a well-loved  and  sociable  figure. 
Lancet,  1874.  B.MJ.,  1874.  D.N.B.,  ii,  41. 

DICKINSON,  WILLIAM  HOWSHIP 
b.  9 June  1832.  d.  9 Jan.  1913. 

M.D.  Cantab.,  F.R.C.P.  (1865),  J.P. 

Howship  Dickinson  was  born  in  Brighton,  the  son  of  William 
Dickinson  of  Brockenhurst,  and  educated  at  Caius  College, 
Cambridge,  of  which  he  was  later  elected  an  honorary  fellow,  and  at 
St.  George’s  Hospital.  After  graduating  in  1859,  he  became  curator 
of  the  museum,  and,  after  holding  in  turn  all  the  junior  posts  in  the 
Hospital,  was  made  assistant  physician  in  1866  and  physician  in 
1874.  He  also  served  on  the  staff  of  the  Hospital  for  Sick  Children, 
as  assistant  physician  from  1861  to  1869  and  as  physician  from 
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1869  to  1874.  At  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians,  he  held  office 
as  a Censor  and  Curator  of  the  Museum  and  delivered  the  Croonian 
Lectures  in  1883  and  the  Harveian  Oration  in  1891.  He  was  also 
Examiner  in  medicine  to  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  and  to  the 
Universities  of  Cambridge,  London  and  Durham. 

Dickinson  was  a general  physician  but  was  perhaps  principally 
sought  as  a consultant  on  diseases  of  the  kidney,  on  which  he  made 
several  contributions  to  medical  literature,  and  as  an  authority  on 
children’s  diseases.  Although  some  of  his  views  were  not  destined 
to  stand  the  test  of  time,  he  was  a meticulously  careful  observer 
and  a man  of  immense  industry.  He  visited  his  wards  in  St.  George’s 
Hospital  every  day,  and  his  example,  in  the  elicitation  of  patients’ 
histories  and  methodical  observation,  probably  had  a permanent 
influence  on  the  large  crowds  of  students  that  invariably  accom- 
panied him.  Though  he  became  affectionately  known  as  “ Old 
Dick  ”,  he  was  not  by  any  means  an  easy  man,  and  to  contemporaries 
who  disagreed  with  him  he  could  be  dogmatic  to  the  point  of 
curtness.  But  to  younger  men  of  less  experience  and  students,  he 
was  always  courteous  and,  even  when  their  ignorance  provoked  one 
of  his  famous  aphorisms,  its  bitterness  was  generally  softened  by  a 
twinkling  eye.  He  worshipped  St.  George’s  Hospital  almost  to 
the  point  of  idolatry  and  received  in  return,  during  his  long  life, 
no  small  measure  of  its  homage.  He  married  in  1861  Laura, 
daughter  of  James  Arthur  Wilson,  F.R.C.P.,  physician  to  St.  George’s 
Hospital,  by  whom  he  had  four  daughters  and  two  sons. 

Lancet,  1913.  1913.  Biog.  Hist,  of  Caius  College,  ii,  321. 

KENNION,  GEORGE 
b.  1813.  d.  27  June  1868. 

M.D.  Edin.,  F.R.C.P.  (1865). 

George  Kennion’s  childhood  was  spent  at  London  and  Harrogate, 
where  his  father  held  livings,  and  it  was  in  Harrogate  that  he  settled 
after  graduating  at  Edinburgh  in  1837.  He  was  physician  to  the 
Harrogate  Bath  Hospital  and  did  much  to  popularise  the  local 
mineral  water.  He  enjoyed  a large  practice  as  well  as  the  friendship 
of  leading  medical  men — among  them  Jenner,  who  attended  him  in 
his  last  illness. 

1868.  Medical  Times  and  Gazette , 1868. 

RICHARDSON,  SIR  BENJAMIN  WARD 
b.  31  Oct.  1828.  d.  21  Nov.  1896. 

M.A.,  M.D.  St.  And.,  F.F.P.S.  Glasg.,  F.R.C.P.  (1865),  F.R.S. 

Benjamin  Ward  Richardson  was  born  at  Somerby  in  Leicester- 
shire,^ the  only  son  of  Benjamin  Richardson  and  his  wife  Mary 
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Ward.  He  was  educated  by  his  mother  and  a neighbouring  clergy- 
man and  then  apprenticed  to  a Somerby  surgeon.  After  an 
initiation  into  country  practice,  he  became  in  1847  a student  at 
Anderson’s  College,  Glasgow,  where  he  attended  the  anatomy 
lectures  of  the  famous  Robert  Knox.  An  illness  compelled  him, 
however,  to  leave  Glasgow  and,  although  not  yet  qualified,  he 
became  assistant  in  turn  to  practitioners  at  Saffron  Walden,  Nar- 
borough  near  Leicester,  and  Barnes.  At  the  age  of  twenty-two, 
he  qualified  at  Glasgow,  and  four  years  later,  in  1854,  he  took 
degrees  in  arts  and  medicine  at  St.  Andrews  University.  While 
practising  at  Barnes  he  made  the  acquaintance  of  Douglas  Jerrold. 
by  whom  he  was  introduced  to  Mark  Lemon,  George  Cruikshank 
and  Thackeray;  and  he  maintained  his  connections  with  authors  and 
journalists  for  the  rest  of  his  life. 

In  1854  he  moved  to  London  and  joined  the  staff  of  the  Blenheim 
Street  Dispensary,  and  two  years  later  the  Metropolitan,  Marylebone 
and  Margaret  Street  Dispensaries.  In  1856,  too,  he  became 
physician  to  the  Royal  Infirmary  for  Diseases  of  the  Chest.  Between 
1854  and  1856  he  lectured  on  forensic  medicine,  public  hygiene 
and  physiology,  and  acted  as  dean,  at  the  Grosvenor  Place  School 
of  Medicine.  When  the  School  was  closed  in  1865,  he  took  up  the 
study  of  anaesthetics,  and  was  responsible  for  a useful  modification 
in  chloroform  inhalers  and  the  introduction  of  the  lethal  chamber 
for  the  painless  slaughter  of  animals.  His  work  on  anaesthetics, 
the  amyls  and  alcohols,  led  him  to  study  the  effects  of  alcohol 
on  the  human  body  and,  as  a result,  he  became  an  ardent  cam- 
paigner in  the  cause  of  temperance. 

In  1854  Richardson  was  awarded  the  Fothergillian  gold  medal 
by  the  Medical  Society  of  London,  and  in  1866  he  gave  the  Materia 
Medica  Lectures  at  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians.  He  was 
knighted  in  1 893  in  recognition  of  his  scientific  and  humanitarian 
achievements.  Throughout  his  fife,  he  laboured  for  the  efficiency 
and  prestige  of  St.  Andrews  University,  and  it  was  chiefly  due  to  him 
that  the  University  obtained  representation  on  the  General  Medical 
Council.  For  thirty-five  years  he  was  president  of  the  St.  Andrews 
Graduates  Association.  He  was  also  an  early  advocate  of  bicycling. 
He  married  in  1856  Mary  J.  Smith  of  Mortlake  and  was  survived  by 
two  sons  and  a daughter.  He  died  at  Manchester  Square,  London. 

Lancet,  1896.  1896.  D.N.B.,  1st  Suppl.,  iii,  297. 

Sir  A.  S.  MacNalty,  Biography  of  Benjamin  Ward  Richardson,  1950. 

ROBERTS,  SIR  WILLIAM 

b.  18  Mar.  1830.  d.  16  Apr.  1899. 

B.A.,  M.D.  Lond.,  M.R.C.S.,  L.S.A.,  F.R.C.P.  (1865),  F.R.S. 

William  Roberts  was  born  at  Bodedern,  Anglesey,  the  eighth 
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son  of  David  Roberts,  farmer  and  surgeon,  of  Mynydd-y-gof,  and 
his  wife  Sarah,  daughter  of  Thomas  Foulkes  of  Montgomeryshire. 
He  went  to  school  at  Mill  Hill  and  then  entered  University  College, 
London,  where  he  took  the  degrees  of  B.A.  and  M.B.,  in  1851  and 
1853  respectively,  with  high  honours.  He  completed  his  studies 
at  Paris  and  Berlin,  before  procuring  a house  appointment  at 
Manchester  Royal  Infirmary  in  1854.  In  the  year  following,  at 
the  unusually  early  age  of  twenty-five,  he  was  elected,  without 
opposition,  physician  to  the  Infirmary,  a post  which  he  retained 
till  1883.  In  1859  he  began  lecturing  on  pathology  at  Owens  College 
and  four  years  later  was  appointed  lecturer  on  medicine.  When 
Victoria  University  received  its  charter  enabling  it  to  grant  degrees, 
he  was  made  one  of  its  first  joint  professors  of  medicine,  a chair 
which  he  occupied  from  1873  to  1876. 

In  1889,  four  years  after  receiving  his  knighthood,  Roberts 
moved  from  Manchester  to  London.  Here  he  concerned  himself 
with  university  affairs  and  became  first  a member  and  then,  in  1897, 
chairman  of  the  committee  managing  the  Brown  Institution.  He 
represented  London  University  on  the  General  Medical  Council 
from  1896  till  his  death.  A Censor  of  the  Royal  College  of 
Physicians,  he  gave  the  Goulstonian  Lectures  in  1866,  the  Lumleian 
Lectures  in  1880,  the  Croonian  Lectures  in  1892  and  the  Harveian 
Oration  in  1897. 

Throughout  his  life,  Roberts  took  a special  interest  in  physiology 
and  the  science  that  was  to  be  known  as  biochemistry.  He  did 
valuable  research  work  on  the  digestive  ferments,  the  functions  of 
the  pancreas,  and  the  chemistry  of  the  urine.  His  Practical  Treatise 
on  Urinary  and  Renal  Diseases  (1865)  went  into  several  editions,  and 
he  contributed  articles  to  Quain’s  Dictionary  and  Allbutt’s  System 
of  Medicine.  Single-minded  and  modest  in  character,  he  avoided 
controversy  and  remained  aloof  from  public  life.  He  took  pleasure 
in  improving  his  estate  at  Bryn,  Merionethshire,  fishing  the  Dovey, 
and  studying  the  flora  of  the  countryside.  He  married  in  1869 
Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Richard  Johnson,  former  president  of  the 
Manchester  chamber  of  commerce,  and  survived  her  and  their  son 
and  daughter. 


1899. 


Times,  18  Apr.  1899.  D.N.B.,  1st  Suppl.,  iii,  298. 


SANKEY,  WILLIAM  HENRY  OCTAVIUS 
b.  1814.  d.  8 Mar.  1889. 

M.D.  Lond.,  L.S.A.,  M.R.C.S.,  F.R.C.P.  (1865). 

Like  so  many  Fellows  of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians,  Sankey 
was  himself  the  son  of  a doctor.  He  was  educated  at  Christ’s 
Hospital,  in  Brussels,  and  at  St.  Bartholomew’s  Hospital,  qualifying 
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in  1834.  After  a short  experience  of  private  practice  at  Margate, 
he  became  resident  medical  officer  at  the  London  Fever  Hospital 
and  was  largely  responsible  for  the  building  and  organisation  of 
the  new  Fever  Hospital  in  Liverpool  Road,  Islington,  which  was 
opened  in  1849.  Here  he  remained  in  charge  for  five  years  and  was 
closely  associated  with  Sir  William  Jenner  in  the  work  that  estab- 
lished the  classification  of  typhus  and  typhoid  fevers  as  distinct 
clinical  entities.  After  this,  however,  Sankey  was  drawn  to  the 
study  of  mental  diseases,  and  in  1854  became  the  head  of  the  female 
side  of  the  Middlesex  County  Asylum  at  Hanwell,  where  he  was  an 
advocate  of  the  kindlier  treatment  of  lunatics  and  an  opponent  of 
all  unnecessary  restraint  and  harshness.  In  1864,  largely  owing  to 
reasons  of  health,  he  went  into  private  mental  practice  at  Sandy- 
well  Park,  Gloucestershire,  and  finally,  in  1882,  at  Boreatton  Park, 
Shrewsbury.  From  1864  to  1878,  he  was  lecturer  on  mental  diseases 
at  University  College,  London. 

1889. 


WASHBOURN,  THOMAS  BUCHANAN 
b.  1829.  d.  11  Dec.  1884. 

M.D.  Lond.,  F.R.C.P.  (1865),  J.P. 

Thomas  Washbourn  was  born  at  Gloucester  and  educated  at  the 
Gloucester  Cathedral  School  and  the  Infirmary.  He  continued 
his  medical  studies  at  Guy’s  Hospital  and  graduated  as  M.B.  with 
high  distinction  in  1853,  but  was  prevented  from  practising  in 
London  by  poor  health.  After  settling  in  his  native  town,  he  held 
the  positions  of  senior  physician  to  the  General  Infirmary  and  the 
Eye  Institution,  and  consulting  physician  to  the  Gloucester  Dis- 
pensary and  to  the  Lidney  Hospital.  He  was  a trustee  of  the 
Gloucester  Charities  and  an  alderman  of  the  city.  He  was  greatly 
concerned  with  matters  of  sanitation  and  public  health,  and  was 
largely  responsible  for  improvements  to  the  sewers  and  the  provision 
of  a public  park.  He  was  author  of  the  Reports  on  the  Sanitary 
Conditions  of  Gloucester  1851-1868,  and  numerous  other  papers  on 
allied  subjects.  He  married  in  1857  the  daughter  of  T.  Sowdon  of 
Woolhope,  Herefordshire,  and  had  one  son  and  two  daughters. 

Lancet,  1885.  1885. 

ANDREW,  JAMES 
b.  7 Sept.  1829.  d.  21  Apr.  1897. 

M.A.,  D.M.  Oxon.,  F.R.C.P.  (1866). 

James  Andrew  was  born  at  Whitby,  the  third  son  of  Rev.  James 
Andrew.  He  was  educated  at  home  and  at  Sedbergh.  He  went  up 
to  Worcester  College,  Oxford,  in  1848,  and  migrated  to  Wadham 
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College  where  he  read  classics  and  graduated  as  B.A.  in  1852. 
He  was  elected  a fellow  of  Wadham  in  1856  but  in  the  sameyear 
decided  to  follow  a medical  career.  After  a year  at  Edinbuign  he 
entered  St.  Bartholomew’s  Hospital  as  a student.  He  proceeded  to 
his  B M degree  in  1860  and  a year  later  became  demonstrator  ot 
morbid  anatomy  at  the  Hospital.  He  was  elected  assistant 
physician  in  1864,  joint  lecturer  on  medicine  in  1868  and  physician 
in  1869  Andrew  was  also  physician  to  the  Royal  General  Dis- 
pensary from  1862  to  1865  and  to  the  City  of  London  Hospital  for 
Diseases  of  the  Chest  from  1863  to  1878.  From  1879  until  his 
retirement  in  1893,  he  was  consulting  physician  to  Christ’s  Hospital. 
He  held  office  as  Censor  at  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians  and 
delivered  the  Lumleian  Lectures  in  1884  and  the  Harveian  Oration 
in  1890.  Andrew  was  a bowed  little  man,  happiest  when  smoking 
his  old  briar  pipe  or  when  fishing.  Shy  and  kindhearted,  he  was  a 
secret  benefactor  to  needy  patients.  His  students  loved  him,  and 
he  was  sometimes  described  as  one  of  the  three  greatest  teachers  of 
his  day.  He  died  at  Tavistock. 

Lancet,  1897.  1897. 

Moore,  ii,  574. 

Al.  Oxon.,  i,  23. 

BUCHANAN,  SIR  GEORGE 

b.  5 Nov.  1831.  d.  5 May  1895. 

B.A.,  M.D.  Lond.,  Hon.  LL.D.  Edin.,  F.R.C.P.  (1866),  F.R.S. 

George  Buchanan  was  born  at  Islington,  the  elder  son  of  George 
Adam  Buchanan,  a general  practitioner,  and  was  educated  at 
University  College  School  and  University  College,  where  he  took 
the  B.A.  degree  in  1851  and  the  M.B.  in  1854,  having  gained  medals 
and  scholarships  in  medicine  and  surgery.  He  served  for  a time  as 
resident  medical  officer  at  the  London  Fever  Hospital  where  he 
afterwards  became  physician  (1861-68)  and  consulting  physician, 
and  as  assistant  physician  to  the  Hospital  for  Sick  Children.  His 
real  career  began  when  he  became  medical  officer  of  health  to  the 
St.  Giles’s  district  in  1857;  his  first  report  was  a model  of  statistical 
completeness  as  well  as  an  unanswerable  attack  on  the  evils  of 
overcrowding  and  on  the  absence  of  proper  examination,  in 
slaughter-houses,  of  animals  intended  for  human  consumption. 
His  work  was  impossible  to  ignore.  He  was  invited  to  become,  in 
1861,  an  occasional  inspector  for  the  Privy  Council’s  medical 
department,  for  which  he  undertook  various  important  investigations 
on  epidemiology,  drainage  and  water-supply.  In  1869  he  was  made 
a permanent  inspector  and  in  1871  transferred  to  the  newly- 
constituted  Local  Government  Board.  His  influence  now  became 
national,  and  probably  no  man  of  his  time  did  more  towards  placing 
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his  country  in  the  forefront  of  sanitary  progress  and  efficiency. 
He  was  promoted  to  be  the  Board’s  principal  medical  officer  in 
1879  and  was  knighted  on  his  retirement  in  1892.  On  the  latter 
occasion,  he  received,  as  a personal  tribute  from  many  doctors 
throughout  the  country,  a gift  which  he  dedicated  to  the  founding 
of  a gold  medal,  known  as  the  Buchanan  Royal  Society  Medal, 
to  be  awarded  triennially  for  distinguished  services  in  sanitary 
science.  He  was  a Censor  of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians,  and 
also  concerned  himself  with  London  University  affairs.  He  helped 
to  obtain  the  representation  of  graduates  in  the  Senate  of  the 
University,  being  himself  one  of  the  first  graduates  to  be  so  elected 
by  Convocation  in  1882.  He  also  helped  to  secure  the  admission 
of  women  to  London  degrees.  He  married,  first,  Mary  Anne, 
daughter  of  George  Murphy,  and,  secondly,  Alice  Mary  Asmar, 
daughter  of  Dr.  Edward  Seaton,  and  left  four  daughters  and  two 
sons,  the  elder  of  whom  was  Sir  George  Buchanan,  F.R.C.P.  He 
died  in  London. 

Lancet,  1895.  1895. 

Times,  4 June  1895.  D.N.B.,  1st  Suppl.,  i,  328. 


CHADWICK,  CHARLES 

b.  19  Mar.  1815.  cl  30  Aug.  1886. 

M.D.,  Hon.  D.C.L.  Durh.,  F.R.C.P.  Edin.,  F.R.C.P.  (1866),  J.P. 

Charles  Chadwick  spent  the  whole  of  his  fife  in  Leeds,  apart  from 
the  period  of  his  training  at  Edinburgh,  where  he  graduated  in  1837, 
and  for  the  dozen  years  of  his  retirement  at  Tunbridge  Wells.  He 
was  physician  to  the  Leeds  General  Infirmary  for  twenty-eight  years 
and  one  of  the  sponsors  of  the  project  of  re-housing  it  in  new  build- 
ings. Other  institutions  served  by  him  were  the  Dispensary  and  the 
Fever  Hospital,  and  he  was  lecturer  on  the  principles  and  practice  of 
medicine  at  the  Leeds  School  of  Medicine.  He  was  believed  to  be 
the  first  provincial  physician  proposed  for  a seat  on  the  Council 
of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians— an  honour  which  failing  health 
compelled  him  to  decline.  Chadwick  was  highly  esteemed  locally 
for  his  benefactions  to  charities — in  particular,  the  West  Riding 
Medical  Charitable  Society.  He  left  a family  of  seven  daughteis  and 
two  sons,  one  of  whom  was  C.  M.  Chadwick,  F.R.C.P. 

B.M.J.,  1886. 


FALCONER,  RANDLE  WILBRAHAM 
b.  1816.  d.  6 May  1881. 

M D.  Edin.,  Hon.  M.D.  Q.U.I.,  Hon.  D.C.L.  Durh.,  F.R.C.P. 
(1866),  Hon.  F.K.Q.C.P.I.,  J.P. 

Randle  Falconer  was  the  son  of  Rev.  Thomas  Falconer,  M.D., 
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an  Oxford  classical  scholar,  and  the  grandson  of  a distinguished 
Bath  physician,  William  Falconer,  M.D.  He  himself  went  to 
Edinburgh  to  study  medicine.  He  was  a president  of  the  Royal 
Medical  Society  there  and  took  his  degree  in  1839.  For  his  first 
eight  years  as  a doctor  he  practised  at  Tenby.  Moving  to  Bath  in 
1847,  he  obtained  the  appointments  of  physician  to  the  Royal 
United  Hospital  and  to  the  General  and  Mineral  Water  Hospital 
and  quickly  established  himself  as  a leading  consultant.  His  success 
was  due  as  much  to  his  general  accomplishments— he  was  elected 
mayor  in  1857  and  was  a keen  botanist  and  archaeologist— as  to  his 
professional  skill.  He  wrote  a treatise  on  the  Bath  waters  which 
was  reprinted  several  times.  He  presided  over  the  B.M.A.  at  its 
meeting  at  Bath  in  1878.  He  was  survived  by  his  widow  and  four 
children. 

Lancet,  1881.  1881.  D.N.B.,  xviii,  162. 


FOX,  WILSON 

b.  2 Nov.  1831.  d.  3 May  1887. 

B.A.,  M.D.  Lond.,  F.R.C.P.  (1866),  F.R.S. 

Wilson  Fox’s  father  was  a Quaker  manufacturer  at  Wellington 
in  Somerset.  He  himself  was  sent  to  Bruce  Castle,  Tottenham,  for 
his  schooling  and  then,  in  1847,  to  University  College,  London, 
where  he  graduated  as  B.A.  in  1850.  In  the  same  year  he  entered 
the  College’s  Faculty  of  Medicine,  and  in  1854  emerged  as  an 
M.B.  after  winning  the  Fellowes  gold  medal  in  the  previous  year. 
Having  taken  the  degree  of  M.D.  in  1855,  he  made  a lengthy  visit  to 
the  medical  schools  of  Edinburgh,  Paris,  Vienna  and  Berlin.  At 
Berlin,  under  Virchow,  he  concentrated  his  studies  on  anatomical 
investigation.  Some  of  his  observations  were  afterwards  published 
as  Contributions  to  the  Pathology  of  the  Glandular  Structures  of  the 
Stomach  (1858).  In  1859  he  obtained  the  post  of  physician  to  the 
Royal  Staffordshire  Infirmary  and  started  a successful  practice  at 
Newcastle-under-Lyme.  After  two  years,  he  moved  to  London  to 
become,  with  Virchow’s  backing,  professor  of  pathological  anatomy 
at  his  old  College  and  assistant  physician  to  University  College 
Hospital.  He  was  promoted  to  physician  in  1867  and,  at  the  same 
time,  exchanged  his  chair  for  the  Holme  professorship  of  clinical 
medicine  and  was  created  a fellow  of  University  College.  He  was 
a Censor  of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians  in  1884,  and  Physician- 
Extraordinary  to  the  Queen  from  1870  until  his  death. 

As  well  as  conducting  a wide  consulting  practice,  Wilson  Fox 
made  a name  for  himself  at  University  College  both  for  his  researches 
and  for  his  teaching.  In  1873  he  published  Diseases  of  the  Stomach 
based  on  articles  for  Reynolds’  System  of  Medicine.  But  it  was  for 
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his  work  on  the  lungs,  and  particularly  on  phthisis,  that  he  was 
best  known.  Fox,  almost  alone  among  English  pathologists  of  his 
day,  held  tuberculosis  to  be  a distinct  process  and  not  an  ordinary 
chronic  inflammation.  The  publication  of  Koch’s  researches 
confirmed  this  opinion,  but  necessitated  a revision  of  Fox’s  views 
on  the  aetiology  of  the  disease.  For  this  reason,  he  found  it 
essential  to  postpone  the  appearance  of  his  own  work  on  the  lungs, 
on  which  he  had  laboured  for  many  years.  It  was,  however’ 
published  posthumously,  with  Coupland  as  editor,  under  the  title 
of  A Treatise  on  Diseases  of  the  Lungs  and  Pleura  (1891),  as  was 
his  Atlas  of  the  Pathological  Anatomy  of  the  Lungs  (1888).  As  a 
teacher,  he  was  conspicuous  for  his  enthusiasm  and  thoroughness, 
and  for  a quiet  charm  which  impressed  itself  on  the  memory  of 
Sir  William  Osier  among  his  other  pupils.  But  for  dull  or  idle 
students  he  exhibited  not  patience  but  only  sarcastic  wit.  He  died 
at  Preston,  leaving  three  sons  and  three  daughters  by  his  first 
wife.  His  second  wife,  whom  he  married  in  1874,  was  Evelyn, 
daughter  of  Sir  Baldwin  W.  Walker,  Bart.,  and  widow  of  Captain 
H.  T.  Burgoyne. 

Lancet,  1887.  1887. 

Hale  Bellot,  351. 

D.N.B.,  xx,  140. 


HEWITT,  WILLIAM  MORSE  GRAILY 

b.  3 Aug.  1828.  d.  27  Aug.  1893. 

M.D.  Lond.,  M.R.C.S.,  L.S.A.,  F.R.C.P.  (1866),  F.R.S.  Edin. 

Graily  Hewitt  was  born  at  Badbury  in  Wiltshire,  the  eldest  son 
of  William  Hewitt,  and  went  to  the  College  School,  Gloucester, 
for  his  education.  He  then,  in  1846,  became  a medical  student  at 
University  College,  where  he  was  a gold  medallist  and  gained 
honours  in  every  subject.  In  1850,  after  graduating,  he  studied  in 
Paris,  returning  in  1852  to  practise  in  London.  He  was  appointed 
a registrar  and  lecturer  on  comparative  anatomy  at  St.  Mary’s 
Hospital  and  joined  the  staff's  of  the  Westminster  General  Dispensary, 
the  Samaritan  Hospital  and  the  British  Lying-In  Hospital.  In  1865, 
having  been  assistant  physician-accoucheur  at  St.  Mary’s  for  a year, 
he  was  made  professor  of  midwifery  at  University  College  and 
obstetric  physician  to  University  College  Hospital,  appointments 
which  he  retained  till  1887.  He  acquired  a large  practice  in  gynae- 
cology and  obstetrics,  was  recognised  as  one  of  the  leading  authorities 
in  the  country  on  these  branches  of  medicine,  and  made  many 
valuable  pioneer  contributions  to  their  literature.  His  Pathology, 
Diagnosis  and  Treatment  of  Diseases  of  Women  (1863)  became  an 
established  textbook,  and  he  did  much  original  work  on  the  subject 
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of  uterine  displacements.  He  was  a member  of  many  learned 
societies  at  home  and  abroad  and  was  the  first  secretary  of  the 
Obstetrical  Society  of  London.  He  was  a keen  and  exact  observei, 
a slow  but  careful  operator,  and  a man  of  exceptional  memory. 
All  through  his  life  he  had  to  contend  with  indifferent  health, 
particularly  with  asthma  and  recurrent  bronchitis.  He  married  in 
1853  the  daughter  of  W.  Hollis,  J.P.,  of  Northampton. 

Lancet,  1893.  1893. 

HICKS,  JOHN  BRAXTON 
b.  23  Feb.  1823.  d.  28  Aug.  1897. 

M.D.  Lond.,  M.R.C.S.,  L.S.A.,  F.R.S.,  F.R.C.P.  (1866). 

Braxton  Hicks  was  born  at  Rye,  Sussex,  the  second  son  of 
Edward  Hicks,  J.P.,  a banker.  He  was  educated  privately 
and  then  apprenticed  to  a local  doctor  until  entering  Guy’s  Hospital. 
He  was  an  outstanding  student  at  Guy’s  and  also  gained  a medal 
as  an  oarsman.  He  graduated  with  honours  in  1845  and,  after  a 
period  of  general  practice  at  Tottenham,  was  elected  assistant 
obstetric  physician  to  Guy’s  Hospital  in  1858.  Ten  years  later  he 
became  obstetric  physician  and  lecturer  in  obstetrics.  In  1888,  six 
years  after  retiring  from  the  active  staff  at  Guy’s,  he  accepted  the 
appointments  of  obstetric  physician  and  lecturer  to  St.  Mary’s 
Hospital.  He  was  also  physician  to  the  Royal  Maternity  Charity 
and  the  Royal  Infirmary,  Waterloo  Road.  He  was  president  of 
the  Obstetrical  Society  in  1871,  and  gave  the  Croonian  Lectures 
at  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians  in  1877.  For  his  original 
contributions  to  the  knowledge  of  midwifery  and  the  diseases  of 
women,  he  gained  a wide  reputation,  and  the  form  of  cephalotribe 
bearing  his  name  was  in  use  all  over  the  country.  Braxton  Hicks 
was  a man  of  great  enthusiasm  and  wide  interests.  From  his 
boyhood  days  he  had  been  devoted  to  botany  and  in  later  years 
he  owned  a fine  collection  of  Wedgwood  ware.  He  was  also 
interested  in  first  aid  and  at  Lymington,  to  which  he  finally  retired, 
he  founded  an  ambulance  centre. 

Lancet,  1897.  B.M.J.,  1897. 

LATHAM,  PETER  WALLWORK 
b.  21  Oct.  1832.  d.  29  Oct.  1923. 

M.A.,  M.D.  Cantab.,  F.R.C.P.  (1866). 

Peter  Latham  was  born  at  Wigan,  the  son  of  John  Latham,  a 
doctor,  with  whom  he  served  an  apprenticeship.  From  Glasgow 
University  he  won  a scholarship  to  Caius  College,  Cambridge,  where 
m 1853  he  graduated  B.A.,  having  taken  a double  first  in  mathematics 
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and  natural  sciences.  He  then  studied  medicine  at  St.  Bartholomew’s 
Hospital  and  in  Germany,  being  elected  to  a fellowship  at  Downing 
College,  Cambridge,  in  1860  and  taking  the  M.B.  degree  in  1861. 

A year  later  he  obtained  the  post  of  assistant  physician  at  the 
Westminster  Hospital,  but  in  1863  returned  to  Cambridge  to  become 
physician  to  Addenbrooke’s  Hospital  and  University  reader  in 
medicine.  In  1874  he  was  made  Downing  professor  of  medicine. 
Apart  from  conducting  a large  consulting  practice,  Latham  did  much, 
in  association  with  George  Humphry  and  Michael  Foster,  to  increase 
the  efficiency  and  prestige  of  the  Cambridge  Medical  School  as  well 
as  the  prosperity  of  Downing  College.  He  was  the  first  provincial 
Fellow  to  serve  on  the  Council  of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians, 
and  was  Croonian  Lecturer  (1886),  Harveian  Orator  (1888)  and 
Senior  Censor.  He  resigned  his  chair  in  1894  and  from  Adden- 
brooke’s in  1899,  and  finally  left  Cambridge  for  London  in  1912. 
Latham  was  a handsome  man  of  an  independent  and  combative 
turn  of  mind  and  an  influential  figure  in  his  University.  He  was 
twice  married:  firstly,  in  1862  to  Jamima  Burns,  daughter  of  John 
McDiarmid  of  Dumfries,  by  whom  he  had  two  sons  and  a daughter, 
and,  secondly,  in  1884  to  Marianne  Frances,  daughter  of  J.  F. 
Bernard,  F.R.C.P.,  of  Clifton,  and  niece  of  John,  first  Lord  Lawrence 
and  Sir  Henry  Lawrence.  One  of  his  sons  was  A.  C.  Latham, 
F.R.C.P.,  who  predeceased  him  by  some  six  months.  He  himself 
was  Senior  Fellow  in  the  College  List  when  he  died  at  the  age  of 
ninety-one. 

Lancet,  1923.  1923.  Biog.  Hist,  of  Caius  College,  ii,  319- 

OGLE,  WILLIAM 

b.  21  Dec.  1827.  d.  12  Apr.  1912. 

M.A.,  D.M.  Oxon.,  F.R.C.P.  (1866). 

William  Ogle  was  the  fourth  son  of  J.  A.  Ogle,  F.R.C.P.,  Regius 
professor  of  medicine  at  Oxford.  He  went  up  to  Corpus  Christi 
College,  Oxford,  from  Rugby,  took  his  B.A.  degree  in  1849  with 
a first  class  in  natural  science  and  was  elected  a fellow  of  the  College. 

He  took  holy  orders  and  was  made  junior  bursar  in  1853,  but  then 
decided  in  favour  of  a medical  career  and  enrolled  as  a student  at 
St.  George’s  Hospital,  from  which  he  proceeded  to  his  B.M.  degree 
in  1858.  He  was  elected  lecturer  on  physiology  at  St.  George  s 
and  in  1869  assistant  physician.  However,  owing  to  ill  health,  he  ; 
gave  up  his  hospital  appointments  in  1872  and  became  medical 
officer  of  health  for  East  Hertfordshire.  His  work  there  attracted 
the  attention  of  Sir  George  Buchanan,  then  principal  medical  officer 
to  the  Local  Government  Board,  and  in  1880  he  succeeded  Farr 
as  chief  of  the  statistical  department  of  the  General  Register  Office. 
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Here  he  was  responsible  for  the  census  reports  of  1881  and  1891 
and  for  the  Decennial  Supplement  to  the  report  of  the  Registrar- 
General  for  1871-80,  and  did  much  to  improve  the  system  ot  vital 
statistics,  whose  foundations  had  been  laid  down  by  Farr— 
particularly  in  the  field  of  occupational  mortality.  He  was  a 
weighty  contributor  to  the  Journal  of  the  Royal  Statistical  Society 
and  a member  of  the  Royal  Commission  on  the  Metropolitan  Water 
Supply  in  1893.  After  his  retirement  in  1903,  Ogle,  who  was  an 
erudite  classical  scholar,  devoted  himself  mainly  to  the  study  and 
translation  of  the  works  of  Aristotle.  Already  in  1882,  he  had 
published  a translation  of  De  Partibus  Animalium,  with  an  intro- 
duction and  notes  and,  in  1897,  he  published  translations  of  De 
Juventute  et  Senectute,  De  Respiratione  and  De  Vita  et  Morte.  He 
also  produced  an  English  edition  of  Professor  Kerner’s  Flowers  and 
their  Unbidden  Guests,  with  a preface  by  Darwin.  Personally,  in 
spite  of  the  somewhat  mysterious  ill  health  that  had  caused  his  early 
retirement  from  private  and  hospital  practice,  Ogle  was  a man  of 
robust,  broad-shouldered  physique.  He  numbered  amongst  his 
friends  many  of  the  leading  scientists  of  his  day,  including  Darwin, 
Hooker,  and  Ray  Lankester..  His  wife  was  the  daughter  of  Allen 
Block  of  Highgate;  there  were  no  children  of  the  marriage. 


Lancet,  1912.  1912. 

Oxford  Magazine,  1912,  305.  At.  Oxon.,  iii,  1038. 


SOUTHEY,  REGINALD 

b.  15  Sept.  1835.  d.  8 Nov.  1899. 

M.A.,  D.M.  Oxon,  F.R.C.P.  (1866). 

Reginald  Southey  was  the  son  of  Henry  Herbert  Southey, 
F.R.C.P.,  F.R.S.,  and  a nephew  of  Robert  Southey,  the  poet. 
He  was  educated  at  Westminster  School  and  Christ  Church,  Oxford, 
where  he  graduated  as  B.A.  with  a first  class  in  natural  science  in 
1857.  He  studied  medicine  at  St.  Bartholomew’s  and  was  awarded 
a Radcliffe  travelling  fellowship  in  1860.  Having  graduated  B.M. 
a year  later,  he  pursued  his  studies  in  Europe,  South  America  and 
Madeira,  returning  to  receive,  in  1864,  the  appointment  of  physician 
to  the  City  of  London  Hospital  for  Diseases  of  the  Chest.  In  the 
following  year  he  was  elected  assistant  physician,  and  in  1870  full 
physician  and  lecturer  on  forensic  medicine  and  hygiene,  to  St. 
Bartholomew’s.  As  a consultant,  he  was  principally  interested  in 
renal  disorders;  he  was  the  inventor  of  Southey’s  tubes,  at  one  time 
largely  used  for  the  relief  of  dropsy  due  to  cardiac  or  renal  failure. 
In  1883  he  resigned  from  St.  Bartholomew’s  Hospital,  on  becoming 
a commissioner  in  lunacy.  He  was  Goulstonian  Lecturer  for  1867 
and  Lumleian  Lecturer  in  1881  at  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians. 
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Southey  was  a quiet,  scholarly  man  of  no  great  ambition  but  high 
abilities.  He  married  in  1864  Frances  Marian,  daughter  of  Rev. 
Charles  Watson  Thornton,  prebendary  of  Hereford. 

Lancet,  1899.  1899. 

Moore,  ii,  575.  At.  Oxon.,  iv,  1330. 


TRAVIS,  NATHANIEL  ALLEN 

b.  1801-2.  . d.  14  Aug.  1873. 

M. D.  Edin.,  L.R.C.S.  Edin.,  F.R.C.P.  Edin.,  F.R.C.P.  (1866). 

N.  A.  Travis  trained  for  his  career  at  Edinburgh,  taking  his  degree 
and  the  L.R.C.S.  diploma  in  1824.  Until  1841,  he  practised  at 
Scarborough,  becoming  senior  physician  to  the  Malton  General 
Dispensary.  He  spent  the  remainder  of  his  life  abroad,  at  Kissingen, 
Bavaria,  for  the  three  summer  months,  and  at  Nice  for  the  rest  of 
each  year.  He  died  at  Brussels. 

Medical  Directories. 

BRIDGES,  JOHN  HENRY 

b.  11  Oct.  1832.  d.  15  June  1906. 

B.A.,  B.M.  Oxon.,  F.R.C.P.  (1867). 

J.  H.  Bridges  was  the  second  son  of  Charles  Bridges,  vicar  of 
Old  Newton,  Suffolk,  his  birthplace,  and  Harriet  Torlesse.  He 
went  from  Rugby  to  Wadham  College,  Oxford,  with  a scholarship, 
and  took  a classical  degree  in  1855.  Being  elected  to  a fellowship 
at  Oriel,  he  decided  on  a medical  career,  and,  having  studied  at 
St.  George’s  Hospital  and  in  Paris,  graduated  as  B.M.  in  1859. 
In  1860  he  emigrated  to  Melbourne,  but  returned  to  practise  in 
Bradford  after  the  death  of  his  wife,  Susan,  fifth  daughter  of 
C.  Torlesse,  vicar  of  Stoke-by-Nayland.  He  was  appointed 
physician  to  Bradford  Infirmary  in  1861  and  a factory  inspector 
for  the  North  Riding  in  1869.  A year  later  he  moved  to  London 
to  begin  work  as  a Metropolitan  medical  inspector  to  the  Local 
Government  Board,  an  office  which  he  held  till  1892,  after  which 
he  was  a manager  of  the  Metropolitan  Asylums  Board.  In  1892 
also  he  delivered  the  Harveian  Oration  at  the  Royal  College  of 
Physicians. 

Bridges,  however,  was  known  principally  for  his  literary  achieve- 
ments. An  ardent  disciple  of  Auguste  Comte  and  a friend,  since 
his  undergraduate  days,  of  Frederic  Harrison  and  E.  S.  Beesly,  he 
became  a leader  of  the  positivist  movement  in  England  and  trans- 
lated Comte’s  General  View  of  Positivism  in  1865  and,  with 
Harrison,  Comte’s  Positive  Polity  in  1875.  A course  of  lectures  on 
Richelieu  and  Colbert  by  Bridges  was  published  in  1866  and  his 
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edition  of  Roger  Bacon’s  Opus  Major  in  1897  and,  with  corrections, 
again  in  1900.  Indeed,  Bridges  was  a man  who  influenced,  by  ins 
writing,  by  his  conversation  and  by  his  deep  humanitariamsm,  the 
thought  of  his  day  to  a greater  extent  than  his  own  fame  would 

SU  Bridges’  second  wife,  whom  he  married  in  1869,  was  Mary  Alice, 
daughter  of  George  Hadwen,  a Halifax  silk  manufacturer.  He  died 
at  Tunbridge  Wells. 

Lancet,  1906.  1906. 

Times,  26  June  1906.  D.N.B.,  2nd  Suppl.,  l,  222. 

J.  H.  Bridges,  Recollections,  1908. 

S.  Liveing,  A Nineteenth-century  teacher,  1926. 


CLARKE,  JOHN 

M.D.  St.  And.,  M.R.C.S.,  F.R.C.P.  (1867). 

John  Clarke  studied  at  St.  George’s  Hospital  and  qualified  in 
1848.  He  practised  in  London  and  held  appointments  at  St. 
George’s  as  obstetric  physician  and  lecturer  on  midwifery  and  at 
the  General  Lying-In  Hospital  as  physician.  His  name  appears  for 
the  last  time  in  the  College  List  of  1906. 

Medical  Directories. 

GREAM,  GEORGE  THOMPSON 

b.  1811-12.  d.  20  July  1888. 

M.D.  Aberd.,  M.R.C.S.,  F.R.C.P.  (1867),  Hon.  F.K.Q.C.P.I., 
J.P.,  D.L. 

George  Gream,  who  was  the  son  of  a Sussex  clergyman,  qualified 
at  St.  George’s  Hospital  in  1836  and  then  embarked  on  a highly 
successful  career  as  an  accoucheur.  He  was  physician-accoucheur 
to  Queen  Charlotte’s  Hospital,  and  lectured  for  a time  at  the 
Grosvenor  Place  Medical  School.  He  held  appointments  as 
physician-accoucheur  to  both  the  Princess  of  Wales  and  the 
Empress-Queen  Frederick  and  attended  the  Princess  Royal.  He 
seems  to  have  devoted  himself  almost  wholly  to  actual  midwifery 
and  relied  on  others  in  cases  of  obstetrical  complexity.  To  a 
scrupulous  care  of  his  patients,  he  added  a cautious  attitude  to  new 
theories  and  practical  innovations,  and  his  deep  initial  distrust  of 
the  use  of  chloroform  in  labour,  more  than  once  expressed  in  print, 
brought  down  upon  him  some  of  Sir  James  Simpson’s  most  charac- 
teristic diatribes.  He  was  a Knight  of  the  Order  of  the  Crown  of 
Prussia.  He  married,  first,  a Miss  Oddie,  and,  secondly,  in  1873 
the  widow  of  Sir  Edward  Gooch,  seventh  baronet,  but  left  no 
children.  Lie  died  at  Brighton. 

Lancet,  1888.  B.M.J.,  1888. 
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HARLEY,  JOHN 

b.  1833.  d.  9 Dec.  1921. 

M.D.  Lond.,  M.R.C.S.,  L.S.A.,  F.R.C.P.  (1867). 

John  Harley  was  born  in  Shropshire  and  received  his  medical 
education  at  King’s  College,  London,  qualifying  in  1858.  After 
holding  house  appointments  at  King’s  College  Hospital,  he  was 
elected  assistant  physician  in  1863,  but  left  King’s  eight  years  later 
to  take  up  the  same  post  at  St.  Thomas’s  Hospital  where  he  was 
promoted  to  full  physician  in  1879  and  created  consulting  physician 
in  1893.  He  also  served  on  the  staff  of  the  London  Fever  Hospital. 
He  delivered  the  Goulstonian  Lectures  at  the  Royal  College  of 
Physicians  in  1868  and  the  Lumleian  Lectures  in  1889.  Harley 
expounded  views  on  the  origins  of  certain  diseases  that  were  so 
entirely  unwarranted  by  contemporary  discoveries  in  pathology  and 
bacteriology  that  he  made  no  disciples  and  indeed  lost  both  profes- 
sional respect  and  actual  practice  as  a result.  His  geniality,  genuine 
as  it  was,  became  something  of  an  easily  caricatured  joke,  particu- 
larly his  habit  of  smiling,  bowing,  and  vigorously  shaking  hands 
on  every  possible  occasion  with  every  acquaintance  that  he  met. 
Outside  medicine,  he  was  interested  in  botany  and  geology  and  left 
a collection  of  geological  specimens  to  the  Ludlow  Museum.  He 
died  at  Pulborough  in  Sussex. 

Lancet,  1921.  Nature,  29  Dec.  1921. 

Lyle,  122. 

Parsons,  iii,  219. 


HILLIER,  THOMAS 

b.  1831.  d.  7 Nov.  1868. 

B.A.,  M.D.  Lond.,  M.R.C.S.,  L.S.A.,  F.R.C.P.  (1867). 

Born  at  Newmarket  in  Gloucestershire,  Thomas  Hillier  entered 
the  Department  of  Arts  of  University  College,  London,  at  an  early 
age,  and  graduated  with  distinction  in  1849.  His  medical  studies 
which  ensued  were  crowned  with  success.  He  gained  the  scholar- 
ship and  gold  medal  for  physiology  in  the  first  M.B.  examination 
and  similar  honours  in  the  second.  After  taking  his  degree  of 
M.D.  in  1855,  Hillier  obtained  the  post,  newly  created,  of  medical 
officer  of  health  to  St.  Pancras  Parish.  He  paid  particular  attention 
to  skin  diseases,  and  the  appearance  of  his  Handbook  of  Skin  Diseases 
in  1865  led  to  his  appointment  as  physician  to  the  Skin  Depart- 
ment of  University  College  Hospital.  University  College  also 
elected  him  to  a fellowship.  Children’s  diseases  were  another  ot 
his  special  interests,  and  he  filled  successively  the  offices  of  assistant 
physician  and  physician  to  the  Great  Ormond  Street  Hospital. 
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His  treatise  on  Diseases  of  Children  was  published  shortly  before 
his  early  death.  He  left  a widow  and  two  children. 

Lancet,  1868.  Medical  Times  and  Gazette,  1868. 

LOGAN,  SIR  THOMAS  GALBRAITH,  K.C.B. 

b.  6 Aug.  1808.  d.  11  June  1896. 

M.D.  Glasg.,  F.R.C.P.  (1867),  Hon.  F.R.C.S.I. 

Thomas  Logan  was  the  eldest  son  of  an  army  surgeon,  Thomas 
Galbraith  Logan,  who  was  present  at  the  battle  of  Waterloo.  He 
was  educated  at  York,  Ayr  and  Glasgow  University.  After  taking 
his  degree  in  1828,  he  joined  the  army  as  a hospital  assistant,  and 
later,  as  a surgeon,  served  in  the  Sutlej  Campaign  of  1845-46, 
taking  part  in  the  actions  of  Aliwal  and  Sobraon.  A surgeon- 
major  in  the  Crimean  War,  he  was  present  at  the  final  assault  on 
Sebastopol  on  8th  September,  1855,  as  principal  medical  officer  of 
the  Highland  Division.  He  attained  the  rank  of  inspector-general 
in  1859  and  held  the  appointment  of  director-general  of  the  Army 
Medical  Department  from  1867  until  his  retirement  in  1874,  being 
created  K.C.B.  in  1869.  Logan,  who  married  in  1858,  was  well- 
read,  an  excellent  linguist,  open-minded  in  respect  of  army  reforms, 
and  an  equable  and  pleasant  companion. 

Lancet,  1896.  Roll  of  Army  Medical  Service,  4298. 

W.  I.  Addison,  Roll  of  Graduates  of  the  University  of  Glasgow,  1727-1897, 
1898,  339. 

RUSSELL,  JAMES 

b.  1 Apr.  1818.  d.  5 Oct.  1885. 

M.D.  Lond.,  M.R.C.S.,  F.R.C.P.  (1867),  J.P. 

James  Russell  was  the  son  of  the  Birmingham  surgeon  and 
philanthropist,  James  Russell,  F.R.C.S.  Having  received  his 
medical  training  at  King’s  College,  London,  he  returned  to  his 
native  city  to  become  physician  to  Birmingham  General  Dispensary. 
He  was  physician  to  Birmingham  General  Hospital  from  1859  to 
1884,  in  which  year  he  was  appointed  consulting  physician.  He 
was  first  lecturer  and  then  professor  of  medicine  at  Queen’s  College, 
Birmingham,  and  was  largely  responsible  for  its  amalgamation  with 
Sydenham  College  in  1868.  He  was  elected  chairman  of  all  the 
local  medical  societies  and,  in  1882,  president  of  the  Birmingham 
Medical  Institute,  in  which  he  had  displayed  interest  since  its 
foundation.  Russell  was  a nonconformist  and  a Liberal.  He 
married  Mary  Elizabeth  Wills,  sister  of  Mr.  Justice  Alfred  Wills,  and 
was  the  father  of  J.  W.  Russell,  F.R.C.P. 

Lancet,  1885.  Medical  Times  and  Gazette,  1885 

Birmingham  University,  The  Medical  School  of  the  University  of  Birmingham, 
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WARDELL,  JOHN  RICHARD 
b.  Sept.  1819.  d.  21  Aug.  1885. 

M.D.  Edin.,  F.R.C.P.  (1867). 

John  Wardell,  who  was  born  at  Pickering  in  Yorkshire,  went  to 
school  at  Doncaster  and  trained  for  his  profession  at  Edinburgh. 
Having  graduated  in  1844,  he  remained  in  Edinburgh  to  fill  junior 
posts  at  the  Royal  Infirmary  and  then  acted  as  private  physician  to  a 
“ gentleman  of  rank”.  When  the  latter  died,  Wardell,  after  a year  of 
practice  in  London,  settled  at  Tunbridge  Wells  in  1859.  As  physician 
to  the  Tunbridge  Wells  Infirmary,  he  engaged  in  painstaking  clinical 
researches,  which  were  published  in  medical  journals  and  finally 
collected  as  Contributions  to  Pathology  and  the  Practice  of  Medicine 
(1885).  Wardell,  who  was  a friend  of  both  Jenner  and  Quain,  was 
described  as  “agood  example  of  the  well-informed  practical  physician”. 

1885. 

WATERS,  ALDERMAN  THOMAS  HOUGHTON 
b.  5 June  1826.  d.  8 June  1912. 

M.D.  St.  And.,  M.R.C.S.,  L.S.A.,  F.R.C.P.  (1867). 

Houghton  Waters  was  born  at  Northampton  and  educated  there, 
at  the  Collegiate  School  at  Leicester  and  at  Lille  in  France.  In 
1848  he  was  apprenticed  to  a doctor  in  London  and  began  to  study 
at  Lane’s  School  of  Anatomy  and  Medicine  and  at  St.  George’s 
Hospital,  where  he  gained  many  prizes  and  qualified  in  1852. 
In  1853,  after  a few  months  as  lecturer  on  sanitary  science  and 
physiology  to  the  Manchester  and  Salford  Sanitary  Association,  he 
became  senior  house  surgeon  to  the  Liverpool  Royal  Infirmary. 
In  1855  he  began  private  practice  and  was  appointed  lecturer  on 
anatomy  at  the  Royal  Infirmary  School  of  Medicine  and  medical 
officer  to  the  North  Dispensary.  He  was  elected  physician  to  the 
Northern  Hospital  in  1860,  having  gained  the  Fothergill  gold 
medal  of  the  Medical  Society  of  London  a year  earlier.  In  1871  he 
returned  to  the  Royal  Infirmary  as  physician.  A year  later  he  was 
made  lecturer  on  medicine  at  the  Medical  School,  and  when  in  1881 
this  became  part  of  University  College,  he  was  chosen  as  its  first 
professor  of  medicine.  It  was  chiefly  as  a specialist  in  diseases  of 
the  chest  that  Waters  was  known,  and  he  contributed  articles  on 
this  subject  to  Quain’s  Dictionary  of  Medicine  as  well  as  writing 
his  own  books,  Diseases  of  the  Chest  (1868)  and  Contributions  to 
Clinical  and  Practical  Medicine  (1887).  Waters  was  a quiet, 
scholarly  man,  fond  of  travel,  and  unambitious  for  personal  honours. 
He  married  in  1879  Matilda,  daughter  of  William  Rotheram,  a 
merchant,  of  Liverpool,  but  left  no  children. 

Lancet,  1912.  1912. 
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HEATON,  JOHN  DEAKIN 
b.  23  Nov.  1817.  d.  29  Mar.  1880. 

M.D.  Lond.,  F.R.C.P.  (1868),  J.P. 

The  son  of  a Leeds  bookseller,  Heaton  was  educated  at  Leeds 
Grammar  School,  Leeds  School  of  Medicine,  and  University 
College,  London.  As  a student  he  won  many  prizes,  including 
the  gold  medal  in  medicine  and  the  Fellowes  gold  medal  for  clinical 
medicine  at  University  College  and  the  silver  medal  awarded  by  the 
Apothecaries’  Company  for  botany.  He  graduated  as  M.B.  in 
1841.  In  1842  he  undertook  a long  Continental  tour,  in  which 
he  visited  the  Paris  medical  schools.  On  his  return  to  Leeds,  he 
was  quick  to  establish  himself  as  one  of  the  city’s  leading  practi- 
tioners. He  was  lecturer  successively  on  botany,  materia  medica, 
and  the  practice  of  medicine  at  the  Medical  School.  He  became 
treasurer  to  the  School  and  three  times  held  the  office  of  president. 
He  was  elected  physician  to  the  Dispensary  and  the  Fever  Hos- 
pital. Having  resigned  these  posts,  he  was  elected  physician  to  the 
Leeds  General  Infirmary  in  1850  and  succeeded  to  the  position  of 
senior  physician  twenty-one  years  later.  Another  hospital  appoint- 
ment held  by  Heaton  was  that  of  consulting  physician  to  the  Leeds 
Hospital  for  Women  and  Children.  In  1849  University  College 
elected  him  to  a medical  fellowship. 

Heaton’s  interests  were  not  confined  to  the  professional  sphere. 
He  was  active  as  a J.P.  and  as  the  upholder  of  many  local  societies 
and  institutions.  He  was  among  the  keenest  supporters  of  the 
Leeds  Improvement  Society,  and  of  the  Leeds  Philosophical  and 
Literary  Society,  for  which  he  acted  as  president  for  four  years. 
He  was  also  chairman  of  the  Committee  of  the  Yorkshire  Board  of 
Education  and  a member  of  his  city’s  first  School  Board.  Perhaps 
his  outstanding  achievement  was  the  foundation  of  the  York- 
shire College  for  the  Promotion  of  Science  and  Literature;  in 
acknowledgement  of  his  services  to  the  College,  the  Clothworkers’ 
Company  of  the  City  of  London  made  him  an  honorary  member. 
Lancet,  1880.  1880. 

JACKSON,  JOHN  HUGHLINGS 
b.  4 Apr.  1835.  d.  7 Oct.  1911. 

M.D.  St.  And.,  Hon.  LL.D.  Edin.,  Glasg.,  Hon.  D.Sc.  Leeds, 
Hon.  M.D.  Bologna.,  M.R.C.S.,  L.S.A.,  F.R.C.P.  (1868) 
F.R.S.,  Hon.  F.R.C.P.I. 

John  Hughlings  Jackson  was  born  at  Green  Hammerton,  near 
naresborough  in  Yorkshire,  the  youngest  son  of  Samuel  Jackson, 
a small  landowner,  and  his  wife  whose  maiden  name  was  Hughlings' 
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He  was  educated  at  Tadcaster  and  at  Nailsworth,  Gloucestershire. 
He  was  then  apprenticed  to  a doctor  in  York,  and  attended  the 
York  Medical  and  Surgical  School.  From  there  he  went  to  St. 
Bartholomew’s  Hospital,  where  he  qualified  in  1856,  after  which  he 
served  in  a house  appointment  at  the  York  Dispensary.  He 
returned  to  London  and  was  appointed  to  the  staff  of  the  Metro- 
politan Free  Hospital  and  lecturer  on  pathology  at  the  London 
Hospital  in  1859.  He  was  also  given  early  appointments  at  the 
Islington  Hospital  and  Moorfields  Eye  Hospital.  The  great 
opportunity  of  his  career,  however,  occurred  with  his  election,  in 
1862,  as  assistant  physician  to  the  National  Hospital  for  the 
Paralysed  and  Epileptic,  where  he  became  full  physician  five  years 
later,  and  in  1863  as  assistant  physician  and  lecturer  on  physiology 
at  the  London  Hospital,  where  he  became  physician  in  1874.  It 
was  by  his  work  at  these  two  Hospitals,  during  the  next  thirty  years, 
that  Hughlings  Jackson,  out  of  a chaos  of  isolated  and  sometimes 
wild  speculations  and  unrelated  experiments,  organised  and  laid 
the  foundations  of  modern  neurology  and  became  himself,  beyond 
challenge,  the  greatest  living  neurologist. 

He  was  one  of  the  first  to  recognise  the  possibilities  of  the 
ophthalmoscope  and,  in  association  with  Stephen  Mackenzie,  to 
recommend  it  as  part  of  every  physician’s  equipment.  But  he  never 
performed  an  experiment,  in  the  laboratory  sense  of  the  word.  His 
theories,  so  many  of  which  were  afterwards  abundantly  confirmed, 
were  based  on  the  accurate  and  imaginative  observation  of  living 
patients  and  post  mortem  examinations.  In  the  words  of  Henry  Head, 
he  was  “ the  greatest  scientific  clinician  of  the  nineteenth  century  in 
this  country”.  In  a long  series  of  papers,  as  well  as  in  his  Lumleian 
and  Croonian  Lectures,  he  shed  light  on  every  aspect  of  neurology. 
Long  before  any  experimental  proof  was  forthcoming,  he  had  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  certain  forms  of  epilepsy  were  due  to  localised 
cortical  disorders  in  the  cerebrum,  and  his  name  has  been  historically 
attached  to  these.  His  observations  had  also  led  him  to  differentiate 
in  general  terms  the  various  functional  levels  in  the  nervous  system, 
from  the  least  specialized  in  the  cerebellum  to  the  highest  and  most 
specialized  in  the  cerebrum.  By  inferences,  for  the  most  pait  amply 
confirmed  in  the  work  of  his  followers,  he  established  both  a history 
and  geography,  as  it  were,  of  the  nervous  system  that  led  to  a vast 
simplifying  of  the  classification  of  nervous  diseases  and  opened  up 
many  new  vistas  of  research  for  others. 

As  a teacher  and  writer,  Hughlings  Jackson  was  perhaps  a little 
lacking  in  the  gifts  of  exposition.  In  spite  of  his  world-wide  tame, 
he  never  sought  and,  in  a sense,  never  attained  popularity.  He 
was,  by  virtue  of  his  own  innate  modesty  and  love  of  truth,  always 
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afraid  that  the  memorable  aphorism  or  the  brilliant  phiase  might 
mask  or  over-crystallize  what  he  wanted  to  say.  But  he  was  the 
inspirer,  in  one  way  or  another,  of  almost  every  neurologist  in 
every  country.  In  ordinary  life,  he  was  serious,  gentle  and  with- 
drawing. He  had  no  children,  but  children  had  no  fear  of  him. 
He  took  little  interest  in  public  or  administrative  affairs  and  none 
in  athletics  or  outdoor  pursuits.  Although  he  wrote  more  than 
two  hundred  papers,  he  was  at  no  pains  to  collect  them  and, 
although  he  received  perhaps  more  academic  honours  than  any 
man  of  his  generation,  he  received  none  from  the  State,  and  perhaps 
none  would  have  been  suitable.  He  lived  to  be  seventy-six  and  he 
died,  as  one  of  the  most  eminent  neurologists  put  it,  the  beloved 
“ father  of  English  neurology”. 

Hughlings  Jackson  was  a Censor  of  the  Royal  College  of 
Physicians  and  delivered  the  Goulstonian  Lectures  in  1869,  the 
Croonian  in  1884  and  the  Lumleian  in  1890.  He  was  elected 
F.R.S.  in  1878.  He  married  in  1865  his  cousin,  Elizabeth  Dade 
Jackson. 

Lancet,  1911.  1911.  D.N.B.,  2nd  Suppl.,  ii,  356. 

J.  H.  Jackson,  Neurological  Fragments,  1925. 

Archives  of  Ophthalmology,  1937,  xvii,  241-89. 

MORGAN,  JOHN  EDWARD 

b.  1828-9.  d.  5 Sept.  1892. 

M.A.,  D.M.  Oxon,  F.R.C.P.  (1868). 

J.  E.  Morgan  was  born  at  Gothenburg  in  Sweden,  the  second 
son  of  Rev.  Morgan  Morgan,  vicar  of  Conway  in  Wales,  and  went 
to  school  at  Conway  and  at  Shrewsbury.  At  University  College, 
Oxford,  he  read  classics  with  the  intention  of  entering  the  Church, 
but,  after  taking  his  B.A.  degree  in  1852,  he  decided  on  a medical 
career.  He  studied  at  St.  Mary’s  Hospital,  London,  and  in  French 
and  German  medical  schools,  and  graduated  as  B.M.  in  1861.  He 
then  settled  in  Manchester,  obtaining  appointments  as  physician  to 
the  Salford  Hospital  and  lecturer  on  pathology  at  the  School  of 
Medicine.  In  1867  he  was  made  physician  to  the  Royal  Infirmary 
and  the  Cheadle  Lunatic  Asylum,  and  six  years  later  joint  professor 
of  medicine  at  Owens  College.  His  early  practice  in  the  poorer 
districts  of  Salford  gave  him  a first-hand  knowledge  of  working- 
class  living  conditions  and  thereafter  he  was  particularly  interested 
in  problems  of  public  health,  the  relation  of  environment  to  health, 
and  the  dangers  inherent  in  the  rapid  growth  of  large  cities.  By 
his  writings  and  speeches,  he  exercised  a considerable  influence  on 
the  medical  and  public  opinion  of  his  day.  He  was  also,  as  an  old 
athlete  and  former  captain  of  his  college  boat,  deeply  interested  in 
sport.  His  research  into  the  after-history  of  rowing  blues  did  much 
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to  dispel  a prevalent  belief  that  the  intensive  training  and  discipline 
required  by  the  University  boat  race  had  a deleterious  influence  on 
the  health  and  longevity  of  the  oarsmen.  His  University  Oars, 
published  in  1873,  became  a minor  classic  on  the  subject.  Morgan’s 
wife  was  the  daughter  of  Major  Darroch  of  Gourock.  One  of  his 
brothers  was  the  Right  Hon.  Sir  George  Osborne  Morgan,  Q.C., 
M.P.,  and  another  became  Master  of  Jesus  College,  Cambridge. 

1892.  Al.  Oxon.,  iii,  981. 

MOXON,  WALTER 
b.  27  June  1836.  d.  21  July  1886. 

M.D.  Lond.,  F.R.C.P.  (1868). 

Walter  Moxon  was  born  at  Midleton,  Cork,  the  son  of  an  inland 
revenue  officer.  Leaving  school  at  an  early  age,  he  began  work  in  a 
merchant’s  office  in  London  and  studied  meanwhile  to  pass  the  Uni- 
versity’s matriculation.  A brilliant  student  at  Guy’s  Hospital,  he  was 
appointed  demonstrator  of  anatomy  before  graduating  in  1859  and 
continued  in  this  post  until  his  election  as  assistant  physician  in 
1866.  Thereafter  he  lectured  on  comparative  anatomy,  pathology, 
materia  medica  and  from  1882 — nine  years  after  his  promotion  to 
full  physician — on  medicine.  He  edited  a second  edition  of  Wilks’s 
Lectures  on  Pathological  Anatomy  in  1875  and  delivered  the  Croonian 
Lectures  at  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians  in  1881.  Moxon’s 
teaching  and  conversation  were  infused  with  wit  and  originality, 
and  he  was  long  remembered  by  his  contemporaries  for  his  gifted 
and  unconventional  personality.  He  married  in  1861  a daughter 
of  Robert  Eckett.  He  died  at  Finsbury  Circus,  London.  In  his 
memory,  the  Moxon  Medal,  award  triennially  for  observation  and 
research  in  clinical  medicine,  was  founded  at  the  Royal  College  of 
Physicians. 

Lancet,  1886.  Wilks  and  Bettany,  279. 

D.N.B.,  xxxix,  242. 

OGLE,  WILLIAM 
b.  Jan.  1824.  d.  16  May  1905. 

M.A.,  M.D.  Cantab.,  F.R.C.P.  (1868),  J.P. 

William  Ogle  was  born  at  Skirbeck  Vicarage,  near  Boston  in 
Lincolnshire,  his  father  being  vicar  of  the  parish.  He  was  at  school 
at  Rugby  under  Dr.  Arnold  and  an  undergraduate  at  St.  Catherine  s 
College,  Cambridge,  where  he  was  afterwards  elected  to  a fellowship. 
He  studied  medicine  at  Edinburgh,  the  Rotunda  Hospital,  Dublin, 
and  St.  George’s  Hospital,  London,  taking  the  Cambridge  Licence 
in  1853.  After  a few  years  in  London,  during  which  he  was 
associated  with  the  Pimlico  Provident  Dispensary,  he  moved  in 
1860  to  Derby  where  he  lived  for  the  remainder  of  his  long  life. 
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Here  he  became  physician  and  later  consulting  physician  to  the 
Derbyshire  Royal  Infirmary  and  founded  the  Nursing  and  Sanitary 
Institution.  Ogle  was  a deeply  religious  man  and  a supporter  of 
the  Young  Men’s  Christian  Association.  He  married  Margaret 
Lambert  of  Bradford  in  1860  and  had  two  sons. 

Lancet,  1905.  1905. 


ROBERTSON,  CHARLES  ALEXANDER  LOCKHART 

b.  4 Apr.  1825.  d.  18  May  1897. 

M.D.  St.  And.,  B.M.  Oxon.,  M.D.  Cantab.,  L.R.C.S.  Edin., 
F.R.C.P.  Edin.,  F.R.C.P.  (1868). 

Lockhart  Robertson  was  born  at  Edinburgh,  the  son  of  John 
Argyll  Robertson,  President  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  of 
Edinburgh.  Having  qualified  at  Edinburgh  in  1845,  he  joined  the 
army  in  1846  and  was  appointed  assistant  surgeon  to  Yarmouth 
Army  Lunatic  Asylum.  In  1850,  however,  he  resigned  in  order  to 
be  free  to  resume  his  medical  studies  at  Caius  College,  Cambridge, 
where  he  took  the  degree  of  M.B.  in  1856.  Settling  in  London,  he 
became  secretary  of  the  newly-formed  Medico-Psychological  Asso- 
ciation and  an  editor  of  the  Journal  of  Mental  Science.  In  1859 
he  moved  to  Haywards  Heath  to  take  up  the  post  of  medical 
superintendent  of  the  Sussex  County  Asylum,  where  during  the 
next  eleven  years  his  adoption  of  the  non-restraint  system  attracted 
visitors  from  all  parts  of  Europe.  In  the  year  1860  he  was  also 
Linacre  demonstrator  of  anatomy  at  Oxford,  where  he  had  been 
admitted  ad  eundem  to  the  degree  of  B.M.  three  years  earlier. 
Robertson’s  last  appointment,  which  he  held  from  1870  to  1896, 
was  as  a Lord  Chancellor’s  visitor  in  lunacy.  He  was  a man  of 
strong  opinions,  the  uncompromising  opponent  of  any  treatment 
of  lunatics  that  seemed  inhuman,  and,  although  he  wrote  little,  his 
practical  work  was  of  considerable  formative  influence.  He  was 
sociable  by  nature,  and  few  men  of  his  time  belonged  to  so  many 
clubs.  Robertson  married  in  1884  Mabel,  daughter  of  Colonel 
Rochfort  of  the  Madras  Army.  He  was  a brother  of  Argyll 
Robertson,  a leading  ophthalmologist.  He  died  at  Exmouth. 

Lancet,  1897.  B.M.J.,  1897. 

Roll  of  Army  Medical  Service,  4898. 

Biog.  Hist,  of  Caius  College,  ii,  299.  Al.  Oxon.,  iii,  1210. 


THOMPSON,  EDMUND  SYMES 
b.  16  Nov.  1837.  d.  24  Nov.  1906. 
M.D.  Lond.,  F.R.C.P.  (1868).' 


Edmund  Symes  Thompson  was  born  in  London,  the  son  of 
fheophilus  Thompson,  F.R.S.,  F.R.C.P.,  and  his  wife  Anna  Maria, 
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daughter  of  Nathaniel  Walker  of  Stroud.  He  was  educated  at 
St.  Paul’s  School  and  King’s  College,  London,  winning  many 
prizes  and  graduating  as  M.B.  in  1859.  After  acting  as  house 
physician,  he  was  appointed  assistant  physician  to  King’s  College 
Hospital,  but  resigned  this  post  three  years  later  to  devote  himself 
entirely  to  diseases  of  the  chest,  as  assistant  physician  and,  from 
1869  to  1889,  full  physician  to  the  Brompton  Hospital.  He  was 
also  physician  to  the  Royal  Hospital  for  Consumption,  Ventnor, 
and,  after  1867,  professor  of  physic  at  Gresham  College.  He  was 
a founder  and,  in  1903,  president  of  the  British  Balneological  and 
Climatological  Society,  and  was  influential  in  popularising  Davos 
add  St.  Moritz  as  health  resorts.  Other  fields  with  which  Thompson 
concerned  himself  were  life  insurance,  the  training  of  the  deaf  and 
dumb,  and  the  Guild  of  St.  Luke.  He  married  in  1872  Elizabeth, 
daughter  of  Henry  George  Watkins,  vicar  of  Potter’s  Bar  and  had 
four  sons  and  two  daughters.  He  died  at  Cavendish  Square, 
London. 

Lancet,  1906.  1906. 

Lyle,  135. 

D.N.B.,  2nd  Suppl.,  iii,  466. 


THOMPSON,  REGINALD  EDWARD 

b.  1834.  d.  10  Sept.  1912. 

B.A.,  M.D.  Cantab.,  F.R.C.P.  (1868). 

Reginald  Thompson  was  born  in  London,  the  son  of  Mr.  Serjeant 
Thompson,  and  educated  at  Brighton  College,  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge,  and  St.  George’s  Hospital,  graduating  as  M.B.  in 
1860.  In  the  following  year,  he  accompanied  Viscount  Milton  on 
a shooting  expedition  to  the  unexplored  North-West  of  Canada, 
then  inhabited  by  roaming  Indian  tribes  and  herds  of  buffalo. 
He  returned  to  become  registrar  at  St.  George’s  and  to  experience 
one  of  the  last  outbreaks  of  typhus  fever  in  London;  he  saw  120 
cases  and  contracted  the  disease  himself.  He  was  appointed 
assistant  physician  to  the  Brompton  Hospital  in  1869,  physician  in 
1880,  and  consulting  physician  on  his  retirement  in  1894.  He 
also  served  on  the  staff  of  the  Seamen’s  Hospital  from  1871  to 
1873,  and  enjoyed  a large  insurance  practice.  His  main  publica- 
tions were  Causes  and  Results  of  Pulmonary  Haemorrhage  (1882), 
Physical  Examination  of  the  Chest  (1884),  and  Family  Phthisis  (1884). 
Thompson,  who  was  an  accomplished  musician  and  artist,  married 
in  1874  a daughter  of  Professor  Augustus  de  Morgan,  the  mathe- 
matician, and  was  survived  by  two  sons.  He  died  in  Chelsea. 

Lancet,  1912.  B.M.J.,  1912. 
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TUKE,  THOMAS  HARRINGTON 
b.  13  June  1826.  d.  9 June  1888. 

M.D.  St.  And.,  M.R.C.S.,  F.R.C.P.  Edin.,  F.R.C.P.  (1868). 

Harrington  Tuke  was  the  son  of  Edward  Francis  Tuke,  M.D., 
a specialist  in  the  treatment  of  the  insane,  and,  after  studying  at 
Edinburgh,  St.  George’s  Hospital  and  Paris,  he  followed  in  his 
father’s  footsteps.  In  1846,  a year  before  qualifying,  he  took  charge 
of  the  Manor  House,  Chiswick,  a private  asylum  founded  by  his 
father.  Tuke,  who  in  due  course  developed  a large  private  practice, 
gave  evidence  at  many  of  the  causes  celebres  in  lunacy  of  his  day. 
He  was  also  a witness  before  parliamentary  select  committees 
concerned  with  amending  the  lunacy  laws.  He  was  the  first  to 
introduce  nasal  feeding  of  the  insane.  He  held  office  as  secretary 
and  president  of  the  Medico-Psychological  Association  and  was 
an  honorary  member  of  foreign  medical  societies.  A devotee  of 
the  fine  arts,  he  had  a particularly  warm  admiration  for  Landseer. 
He  married  in  1852  Sophia  Jane,  second  daughter  of  John  Connolly, 
F.R.C.P.,  of  Hanwell,  and  had  five  sons  and  one  daughter. 

Lancet,  1888.  1888. 

ALEXANDER,  WILLIAM 
b.  3 Sep.  1806.  d.  13  Apr.  1888. 

M.D.  Edin.,  L.R.C.S.  Edin.,  F.R.C.P.  (1869),  J.P. 

William  Alexander,  son  of  Dr.  Gervase  Alexander,  came  of  a 
family  that  had  practised  medicine  in  the  Halifax  district  for  two 
centuries.  He  was  educated  at  Hipperholme  Grammar  School 
and  Edinburgh  University,  and  took  his  degree  in  1830.  Settling 
in  his  native  town,  he  was  physician  to  Halifax  Infirmary  for  nearly 
fifty  years.  He  was  also  a member  of  the  Council  of  Edinburgh 
University.  Among  his  written  works  was  one  on  The  Spa  Water 
and  Sea-bathing  of  Scarborough.  He  died  at  Halifax. 

1888. 

ARLIDGE,  JOHN  THOMAS 
b.  17  July  1822.  d.  27  Oct.  1899. 

B A.,  M.D.  Lond.,  M.R.C.S.,  L.S.A.,  F.R.C.P.  (1869),  J.P. 

J.  T.  Arlidge  was  born  at  Chatham,  the  son  of  a doctor.  He 
was  educated  locally  and  then  apprenticed  to  a general  practitioner 
in  Rochester.  He  completed  his  medical  education  at  King’s 
College,  being  appointed  a prosector  there  and  a lecturer  on  botany 
at  the  Aldersgate  Street  School  of  Medicine.  After  taking  the 
egrees  of  B.A.  and  M.B.  in  1846,  he  studied  the  new  methods  of 
treating  lunatics  introduced  by  Conolly  at  Hanwell  and  adopted 
iem  himsell  when  appointed,  soon  afterwards,  resident  medical 
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officer  at  St.  Luke’s  Hospital  for  Lunatics.  On  leaving  this  post, 
Arlidge  travelled  abroad  with  a patient  in  Europe,  Egypt  and 
Palestine,  and  on  his  return  settled  in  practice  in  South  Kensington. 
He  obtained  appointments  as  physician  to  the  West  London  Hos- 
pital and  to  the  Surrey,  Chelsea  and  Farringdon  Dispensaries  and 
as  demonstrator  of  anatomy  and  lecturer  on  psychology  and 
medicine  at  the  Grosvenor  Place  School. 

In  1862,  Arlidge,  on  election  as  physician  to  the  North  Stafford- 
shire Infirmary,  moved  to  Newcastle-under-Lyme.  Here  he  was 
largely  responsible  for  the  reconstruction  of  the  hospital  at  Hartshill 
and  improvements  in  the  standard  of  nursing  and  the  after-care  of 
patients.  Here,  too,  as  certifying  factory  surgeon  to  the  Stoke- 
on-Trent  district,  he  became  a pioneer  in  industrial  medicine. 
He  made  important  investigations  into  the  disease  known  as 
potter’s  phthisis  and  the  effects  of  lead-poisoning.  His  book 
Hygiene,  Diseases  and  Mortality  of  Occupations  (1892) — an  expanded 
version  of  his  Milroy  Lectures  at  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians 
in  1889 — was  probably  the  most  comprehensive  on  the  subject  that 
had  appeared  in  England,  and  he  was  appointed  a member  of  the 
Royal  Commission  of  1893  on  conditions  of  employment  in  the 
Potteries.  Many  of  his  recommendations  were  embodied  in 
regulations  which  effected  considerable  advances  in  factory  sanita- 
tion. Arlidge  was  also  prominent  in  local  municipal  affairs  and 
was  chosen  as  mayor  of  Newcastle-under-Lyme  for  1878-79.  He 
died  there,  leaving  a widow  and  one  son. 

Lancet,  1899.  1899. 

BLANDFORD,  GEORGE  FIELDING 

b.  7 Mar.  1829.  d.  18  Aug.  1911. 

M.A.,  D.M.  Oxon.,  M.R.C.S.,  L.S.A.,  F.R.C.P.  (1869). 

Fielding  Blandford  was  born  at  Hindon,  Wiltshire,  the  only  son 
of  George  Blandford,  a medical  practitioner.  He  went  to  school 
at  Tonbridge  and  Rugby.  An  undergraduate  of  Wadham  College, 
Oxford,  where  he  took  the  degree  of  B.A.  in  1852,  he  studied 
medicine  at  St.  George’s  Hospital  and  graduated  as  B.M.  in  1857. 
His  friendship  with  A.  J.  Sutherland,  F.R.C.P.,  led  him  to  specialise 
in  mental  diseases,  and  from  1859  to  1863  he  acted  as  resident  medical 
officer  at  Blacklands  House,  a private  asylum  owned  by  Sutherland. 
He  then  obtained  appointments  as  visiting  physician  to  Blacklands 
House  and  its  successor  Newlands  House,  Tooting,  to  Otto  House, 
Hammersmith,  to  Featherstone  Hall,  Southall,  and  to  Clarence 
Lodge,  Clapham  Park.  From  1874  to  1895  he  was  proprietor  of 
Munster  House,  Fulham.  He  was  lecturer  on  psychological 
medicine  at  St.  George’s  Hospital  from  1865  to  1902. 
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Blandford  was  regarded  as  an  authority  on  legislation  dealing 
with  lunacy.  He  was  the  author  of  a book  on  Insanity  and  its 
Treatment  (1871),  which  enjoyed  an  international  reputation  for 
twenty  years.  He  was  president  of  the  Medico-Psychological 
Association  in  1877  and  delivered  the  Lumleian  Lectures  at  the 
Royal  College  of  Physicians  in  1895.  A fine  athlete  as  a young 
man,  he  found,  in  later  life,  interests  in  literature,  music  and  art, 
being  an  early  collector  of  Whistler’s  work.  He  served  in  the 
2nd  (South)  Middlesex  Volunteers  for  some  years.  He  married  in 
1864  Louisa,  only  daughter  of  Rev.  George  Holloway,  and  had  two 
sons  and  two  daughters. 


Lancet,  1911.  1911. 

D.N.B.,  2nd  Suppl.,  i,  176.  At.  Oxon.,  i,  121. 


BROADBENT,  SIR  WILLIAM  HENRY 
b.  23  Jan.  1835.  d.  10  July  1907. 

M.D.  Lond.,  Hon.  LL.D.  Edin.,  St.  And.,  Toronto,  Montreal, 
Hon.  D.Sc.  Leeds,  F.R.C.P.  (1869),  F.R.S. 

William  Broadbent  was  born  at  Lindley  near  Huddersfield,  the 
eldest  son  of  John  Broadbent,  woollen  manufacturer  and  a 
prominent  Wesleyan,  and  his  wife  Esther,  daughter  of  Benjamin 
Butterworth  of  Holmfirth.  He  was  sent  to  Huddersfield  College 
as  a boy  and  then  entered  his  father’s  factory.  On  deciding  to 
study  medicine,  he  was  apprenticed  to  a Manchester  surgeon  and 
enrolled  as  a student  of  Owens  College.  Here,  and  at  the  Man- 
chester Medical  School,  his  career  was  brilliant  and  he  won  numerous 
medals.  After  qualifying  in  1857,  he  continued  his  studies  in 
Paris,  returning  to  pass  the  final  M.B.  examination  in  1858.  He 
now  obtained  two  junior  posts  at  St.  Mary’s  Hospital  in  London, 
and  in  1860  those  of  pathologist  and  lecturer  on  physiology.  In  the 
same  year  he  was  elected  physician  to  the  London  Fever  Hospital, 
and  in  1863  physician  to  the  Western  General  Dispensary.  In  1865 
St.  Mary’s  made  him  physician  in  charge  of  outpatients  and,  six 
years  later,  full  physician. 

It  was  by  his  work  for  the  outpatients  and  in  the  wards  of  St. 
Mary’s  that  Broadbent,  by  unremitting  attention  to  detail,  achieved 
the  singular  accuracy  in  diagnosis  which  brought  him  a practice 
of  huge  proportions  and  a reputation  as  one  of  the  finest  clinical 
teachers  of  his  day.  He  developed  particular  interests  in  neurology 
and  cardiology,  and,  to  a lesser  degree,  in  cancer  and  typhoid;  his 
writings,  which  included  a valuable  treatise  on  Heart  Disease  (1897), 
written  with  his  eldest  son,  mostly  concerned  one  or  other  of  these 
subjects.  He  delivered  the  Lettsomian  Lectures  to  the  Medical 
ociety  of  London  in  1874.  He  was  a distinguished  office-holder 
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at  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians,  being  Croonian  Lecturer  (1887), 
Lumleian  Lecturer  (1891),  and  Senior  Censor,  although  he  was 
defeated  in  the  presidential  election  of  1899.  In  1892  he  was 
created  Physician-in-Ordinary  to  the  Prince  of  Wales,  in  1896 
Physician-Extraordinary  to  the  Queen,  and  in  1901  Physician-in- 
Ordinary  to  the  new  Prince  of  Wales,  whom  he  had  attended  during 
an  attack  of  typhoid  fever  ten  years  earlier.  He  received  a baronetcy 
in  1893  and  was  made  K.C.V.O.  in  1901.  He  gave  generous 
service  to  bodies  such  as  the  committee  for  organising  the  National 
Association  for  the  Prevention  of  Consumption,  the  advisory 
Committee  for  the  King  Edward  VII  Sanatorium,  Midhurst — to 
which  he  became  consulting  physician — and  the  Royal  Medical 
Benevolent  Fund. 

Broadbent  was  endowed  with  a robustness  of  constitution  that 
enabled  him  to  tackle  his  numerous  responsibilities  without  ill  effect, 
and  a Yorkshireman’s  sturdiness  of  mind,  amounting  almost  to 
stubbornness,  which  made  him  cling  to  his  opinion  once  he  had 
formed  it,  in  face  of  all  differences.  His  success  was  founded  on 
hard  work,  and  he  lost  none  of  his  modesty  in  the  process.  He 
married  in  1863  Eliza,  daughter  of  John  Harpin  of  Holmfirth 
and  had  three  sons  and  three  daughters.  One  of  the  former  was 
Sir  John  Broadbent,  F.R.C.P.,  and  another  Walter  Broadbent, 
F.R.C.P.  He  died  in  London. 

Lancet,  1907.  1907.  D.N.B.,  2nd  Suppl.,  i,  226. 


COCKLE,  JOHN 
b.  1812-13.  d.  14  Nov.  1900. 

M.A.,  M.D.  Aberd.,  L.S.A.,  F.R.C.S.,  F.R.C.P.  (1869). 

John  Cockle  obtained  his  first  qualification,  the  L.S.A.  diploma, 
in  1834.  He  practised  in  London  and  served  for  a time  on  the 
staffs  of  the  Margaret  Street  Infirmary  and  City  Dispensary.  His 
main  connection,  however,  was  with  the  Royal  Free  Hospital,  of 
which  he  eventually  became  consulting  physician.  He  was  also 
examining  physician  for  the  Royal  National  Hospital  for  Consump- 
tion. He  lectured  at  the  Grosvenor  Place  School  of  Medicine,  at 
first  on  pathology  and  latterly  on  medicine.  He  was  particularly 
interested  in  the  subject  of  aneurysm  and  the  possibilities  of  its 
surgical  treatment.  He  had  a considerable  private  practice  and 
was  a member  of  many  learned  societies.  In  1873  he  delivered  the 
centenary  address  of  the  Medical  Society  of  London,  and  in  1879 
held  office  as  president  of  the  Society. 

B.M.J..  1900.  Times,  19  Nov.  1900. 

Plarr,  i,  253. 
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DALY,  OWEN 
b.  1821.  d.  28  Dec.  1897. 

B.A.,  M.D.  Dubl.,  F.R.C.S.I.,  F.R.C.P.  (1869),  J.P. 

Owen  Daly  was  born  at  Mornington,  County  Westmeath,  the  son 
of  Owen  Daly,  J.P.  He  was  educated  at  Trinity  College,  Dublin, 
and  graduated  as  B.A.  in  1843  and  as  M.B.  in  1847.  He  practised 
in  Hull  and  held  the  appointment  of  physician  to  the  Hull  Infirmary 
from  1857  till  1886  when  he  was  made  consulting  physician.  Daly 
also  served  on  the  staffs  of  the  Hull  and  Sculcoates  Dispensary  and 
the  Grimsby  and  District  Hospital,  and  lectured  at  the  Hull  School 
of  Medicine  on  materia  medica  and  therapeutics  and  on  medicine. 
He  married  in  1847  the  daughter  of  Thomas  Oldham  of  Salt- 
Fleetby,  Louth,  by  whom  he  had  two  sons  and  two  daughters. 

1898.  MS.  Obituary,  R.C.P.  Library. 

Al.  Dubl.,  203. 

DAY,  HENRY 
b.  1814.  d.  5 June  1881. 

M.D.  St.  And.,  M.R.C.S.,  L.S.A.,  F.R.C.P.  (1869). 

Henry  Day  received  his  medical  education  at  Guy’s  Hospital  and 
in  Paris,  qualifying  in  1835.  For  some  years  he  practised  in  London 
but  about  1850  moved  to  Stafford.  There  he  established  a sound 
consulting  practice  and  obtained  appointments  at  the  County 
Infirmary  and  private  lunatic  asylums.  He  took  an  active  part  in 
the  affairs  of  medical  societies.  He  was  president  of  the  St. 
Andrews  Medical  Graduates’  Association  and  was  an  office-holder 
at  the  Sanitary  Institute’s  meeting  at  Stafford  in  1878.  Throughout 
his  career  he  followed  the  progress  of  medical  research  with  keen 
appreciation  and,  as  an  expert  microscopist,  made  his  own  contri- 
butions in  the  experimental  field.  He  published,  in  1866,  a volume 
of  Clinical  Histories,  and  was  Lettsomian  Medallist  in  1869.  Day 
was  a sociable  and  witty  man,  with  a weakness  for  punning. 

Lancet,  1881.  1881. 

LANGDON-DOWN,  JOHN  LANGDON  HAYDON 
b.  18  Nov.  1828.  d.  7 Oct.  1896. 

M.D.  Lond.,  M.R.C.S.,  L.S.A.,  F.R.C.P.  (1869),  J.P. 

John  Langdon-Down,  son  of  an  apothecary  descended  from  a 
Protestant  bishop  of  Derry,  was  born  at  Torpoint  in  Cornwall. 
After  attending  local  schools,  he  was  apprenticed  to  a doctor  in 
his  native  village  at  the  age  of  fourteen  and  determined  to  become 
a scientist.  He  therefore  entered  the  laboratory  of  the  Pharma- 
ceutical Society  in  Bloomsbury  Square,  I ondon,  and  worked  there 
with  success  until  his  health  broke  down.  There  then  followed  two 
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years  of  recuperation  in  Devon  until,  on  his  father’s  death,  he 
decided  to  take  up  medicine.  Accordingly  in  1853  he  entered  the 
London  Hospital  where  he  obtained  many  of  the  prizes  open  to 
students  and  the  gold  medal  for  physiology  at  London  University. 
He  became  medical  tutor  and  lecturer  on  comparative  anatomy  at 
the  Hospital  and  was  thus  enabled  to  support  himself  while  reading 
for  his  examinations.  In  1858  he  graduated  as  M.B.  and  was 
appointed  medical  superintendent  of  the  Earlswood  Asylum  for 
Idiots.  He  now  devoted  himself  chiefly  to  the  study  of  mental 
deficiency,  retaining  his  position  at  Earlswood  for  ten  years  although 
he  was  also  elected  to  the  staff-  of  the  London  Hospital  in  1859  as 
assistant  physician.  There  he  later  became  physician  and  lectured 
on  materia  medica  and  therapeutics  and  on  medicine.  The  efficiency 
and  humanity  of  his  work  at  Earlswood  meanwhile  gained  wide 
recognition  and,  on  leaving,  he  rapidly  built  up  a large  consulting 
practice  and  achieved  his  plan  of  establishing  a similar  home  for 
mentally  deficient  children  of  the  wealthier  classes.  This  he 
founded  at  Normansfield,  a house  at  Hampton  Wick,  which  soon 
proved  insufficient  for  the  demand.  It  was  enlarged  several  times 
and  at  the  time  of  his  death  was  able  to  accommodate  two  hundred 
patients.  In  later  life,  Langdon-Down  was  an  alderman  of  the 
Middlesex  County  Council.  Gifted  with  considerable  charm  of 
manner,  he  delighted  in  entertaining  his  friends  and  professional 
gatherings  at  Normansfield.  Langdon-Down,  who  was  married, 
died  at  Normansfield. 

Lancet,  1896.  1896. 

MAUDSLEY,  HENRY 

b.  5 Feb.  1835.  d.  23  Jan.  1918. 

M.D.  Lond.,  Hon.  LL.D.  Edin.,  F.R.C.P.  (1869). 

Henry  Maudsley  was  born  at  Rome,  near  Settle  in  Yorkshire,  the 
third  son  of  Thomas  Maudsley.  He  was  educated  first  at  Giggles- 
wick  School,  and  then  privately  at  Oundle.  As  a medical  student 
at  University  College,  London,  he  won  ten  gold  medals  and  at  the 
same  time  took  a keen  interest  in  games.  After  graduating  as  M.B. 
in  1856,  he  became  house  surgeon  to  Quain  at  University  College 
Hospital  and,  in  order  to  gain  the  experience  of  mental  diseases 
necessary  for  candidates  for  the  I.M.S.,  which  he  then  contem- 
plated as  a career,  he  obtained  two  short  appointments  in  asylums. 
These  decided  him  to  devote  himself  to  mental  disorder,  and  he 
procured  the  post  of  medical  superintendent  at  the  Manchester 
Royal  Lunatic  Hospital  in  1859.  In  1862  he  resigned  and  settled 
in  London,  becoming  editor  of  Mental  Science.  Two  years  later 
he  was  elected  physician  to  the  West  London  Hospital  and,  in  1869 
professor  of  medical  jurisprudence  at  University  College.  In  18/ 
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he  gave  the  Goulstonian  Lectures  at  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians. 

Through  a series  of  writings,  Maudsley  exerted  great  influence 
on  contemporary  psychiatric  thought.  His  textbook  on  The 
Pathology  of  Mind  appeared  in  1867.  It  showed  the  influence  of 
Prichard,  Griesinger  and  Esquirol.  He  held  firmly  to  the  opinion 
that  mental  diseases  were  due  to  disease  of  the  brain,  and  that  it 
was  more  important  to  examine  the  constitutional  diathesis  and  the 
bodily  changes  than  the  mental  symptoms  of  insanity.  The 
emphasis  on  heredity  or  “ inborn  structure  ” became  stronger  in 
later  editions  of  the  work  and  harked  back  to  Morel’s  conception 
of  degeneracy.  Maudsley  wrote  also  on  medico-legal  questions, 
and  was  impressed  with  the  need  for  a more  enlightened  policy  in 
the  early  treatment  of  mental  disorder.  He  wanted  to  see  minute 
systematic  research  into  the  heredity  and  pathology  of  mental 
disease  and  offered  a large  sum  to  the  London  County  Council 
for  the  creation  of  a psychiatric  hospital,  which  should  pursue  the 
threefold  aim — to  be  a medical  school  of  the  University,  a centre 
for  research,  and  a clinic  for  the  individual  treatment  of  early  mental 
disorder  in  outpatients  as  well  as  inpatients.  The  Maudsley 
Hospital  was  the  outcome,  though  Maudsley  died  in  1918  before 
the  building  could  be  opened  for  its  destined  purpose.  His  later 
writings  such  as  Organic  to  Human  (1916)  and  Religion  and  Realities 
(1918),  prepared  while  he  was  living  in  retirement  at  Bushey, 
expressed  his  materialist  philosophy  with  much  vigour  of  thought 
and  style.  Maudsley  married  Ann  Caroline,  daughter  of  John 
Conolly,  F.R.C.P.  They  had  no  children. 

Lancet,  1918.  1918. 

RANSOM,  WILLIAM  HENRY 

b.  19  Nov.  1823.  d.  16  Apr.  1907. 

M.D.  Lond.,  F.R.C.P.  (1869),  F.R.S. 

William  Ransom  was  born  at  Cromer,  the  son  of  Henry  Ransom, 
master  mariner,  by  his  wife  Mary  Jones,  daughter  of  a Welsh 
clergyman.  He  went  to  school  at  Norwich  and,  after  an  apprentice- 
ship with  a doctor  in  King’s  Lynn,  studied  at  University  College, 
London,  where  he  won  several  gold  medals  and  graduated  as  M.B. 
in  1848.  After  serving  in  house  appointments 'at  University  College 
Hospital,  he  studied  in  Germany  and  France  and  then  in  1850 
settled  in  Nottingham,  where  he  was  physician  to  the  General 
Hospital  from  1854  to  1890.  During  his  earlier  years  of  practice, 
he  devoted  much  of  his  spare  time  to  studying  the  embryology  of 
fish  and  the  development  of  galls  and  tumours  in  plants.  For  this 
work  he  was  made  an  F.R.S.  in  1870.  As  a consultant,  Ransom  was 
a hrst-class  diagnostician  and,  although  in  manner  occasionally 
brusque,  he  had  the  great  gift  of  inspiring  confidence  in  his  patients. 
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He  was  generally  ahead  of  his  time  in  his  views  on  hospital  design 
and  management  and  on  popularly  accepted  medical  fallacies.  He 
attacked  the  exaggerated  fear  of  cold  as  a cause  of  disease,  and  he 
himself  was  seldom  to  be  seen  wearing  an  overcoat.  He  was  the 
inventor  of  a disinfecting  machine  heated  by  gas.  Ransom  was 
an  enthusiastic  supporter  of  the  Volunteer  movement  in  its  early 
days  and  enlisted  as  a private  in  the  Robin  Hood  Rifles.  He  helped 
to  found  and  organize  Nottingham  University  College,  interested 
himself  in  Liberal  politics,  and  made  a hobby  of  geology.  He 
married  in  1860  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Dr.  John  William  Bramwell 
of  North  Shields,  and  had  four  sons  and  one  daughter.  The  eldest 
son,  W.  B.  Ransom,  F.R.C.P.,  succeeded  him  on  the  staff  of 
Nottingham  General  Hospital. 

Lancet,  1907.  1907.  D.N.B.,  2nd  Suppl.,  iii,  158. 


WILKINSON,  MATTHEW  ALEXANDER  EASON 
b.  1813.  d.  28  July  1878. 

M.D.  Edin.,  F.R.C.P.  (1869). 

Matthew  Wilkinson’s  family  moved  twice  during  his  childhood, 
from  Manchester,  his  place  of  birth,  to  Devonshire  and  again  from 
Devonshire  to  Edinburgh.  He  received  his  schooling  at  Edinburgh 
and  St.  Bees.  From  1832  until  his  graduation  in  1838,  he  was  a 
medical  student  at  Edinburgh  University.  After  two  years  spent 
in  postgraduate  visits  to  Continental  medical  schools,  he  returned 
to  Manchester  to  practise.  His  first  hospital  appointment  was  at 
the  Ardwick  and  Ancoats  Dispensary.  He  relinquished  this  in  1844 
on  election  as  physician  to  the  Royal  Infirmary,  a post  which  he 
retained  for  the  remainder  of  his  life.  He  later  became  consulting 
physician  to  the  Dispensary  and  to  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  Institute. 
An  early  supporter  of  the  Provincial  Medical  and  Surgical  Associa- 
tion, he  delivered  the  Address  in  Medicine  of  1852  at  Oxford. 
B.M.J.,  1878.  Medical  Times  and  Gazette,  1878. 


BASTIAN,  HENRY  CHARLTON 
b.  26  Apr.  1837.  d.  17  Nov.  1915. 

M.A.,  M.D.  Lond,,  Hon.  M.D.  R.U.I.,  F.R.S.,  F.R.C.P.  (1870), 
Hon.  F.R.C.P.I. 

Charlton  Bastian  was  born  at  Truro  and  educated  at  Falmouth 
and  University  College,  London,  where  he  took  the  degrees  ot  M.A. 
in  1861  and  of  M.B.  in  1863.  His  first  appointments  were  as  assistant 
physician  and  lecturer  on  pathology  to  St.  Mary’s  Hospital.  These 
he  resigned  in  1867  to  become  professor  of  pathology  at  University 
College  and  assistant  physician  at  University  College  Hospital;  he 
later  became  full  physician  and  in  1887  succeeded  to  the  chair  ot 
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medicine.  In  1868  he  was  elected  assistant  physician,  and  in  1887 
physician  to  the  National  Hospital  for  the  Paralysed  and  Epileptic. 
For  early  work  on  parasitology  he  was  made  an  F.R.S.  at  the  age 
of  thirty-one. 

For  the  greater  part  of  his  life,  Bastian  devoted  himself  to  the 
study  of  the  nervous  system  and  became,  with  Hughlings  Jackson 
and  William  Gowers,  a recognised  pioneer  in  the  modern  science 
of  neurology.  For  many  years  he  made  a particular  study  of 
aphasia,  beginning  with  the  publication,  in  1869,  of  his  paper  On 
the  Various  Forms  of  Loss  of  Speech  in  Cerebral  Disease  and 
culminating  in  his  work,  in  1898,  on  Aphasia  and  other  Speech 
Defects,  based  on  his  Lumleian  Lectures  of  the  previous  year, 
which  was  to  become  a neurological  classic.  He  also  laboured  on 
the  problems  of  paralysis  resulting  from  affections  of  the  brain, 
his  chief  books  on  this  subject  being  Paralysis  from  Brain  Disease 
(1875),  Paralyses,  Cerebral,  Bulbar,  and  Spinal  (1886),  and  Various 
Forms  of  Hysterical  or  Functional  Paralysis  (1893).  Another 
important  work  was  his  volume  on  The  Brain  as  an  Organ  of  the 
Mind,  published  in  1880,  which  was  translated  into  French  and 
German  and  ran  into  several  editions. 

The  other  great  problem  which  Bastian  explored,  particularly  in 
his  younger  and  in  his  later  years,  was  that  of  the  origin  of  life. 
He  was  a convinced  believer  that  there  was  no  strict  line  of 
demarcation  between  non-living  and  living  matter.  Against  all  the 
biological  and  bacteriological  opinion  of  his  time,  he  firmly 
avowed  the  principle  of  spontaneous  generation — that  a fortuitous 
concourse  of  atoms  had,  in  the  immeasurably  distant  past, 
given  rise  to  life,  and  could  still  do  so.  He  claimed  that  his  own 
experiments  had  proved  this.  But  their  validity  was  denied  by 
most  of  his  contemporaries.  They  had  not  sufficiently  excluded, 
it  was  agreed,  the  possibilities  of  error;  and  although  he  refused, 
to  the  end  of  his  life,  to  accept  the  majority  verdict,  he  never 
succeeded  in  converting  his  fellow-scientists  to  his  own  way  of 
thinking.  He  was  a Censor  of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians. 
He  was  a close  friend  and  one  of  the  trustees  of  Herbert  Spencer. 
He  married  Julia,  daughter  of  Charles  Orme,  and  had  three  sons 
and  a daughter.  He  died  at  Chesham  Bois. 

Lancet,  1915.  1915. 

BEALEY,  ADAM 

b.  17  Dec.  1813.  d.  5 Mar.  1905. 

M.A.,  M.D.  Cantab.,  F.R.C.P.  (1870). 

Descended  from  a family  well  known  in  Bury,  Lancashire,  as 
chemical  dyers  and  bleachers,  Adam  Bealey  went  up  to  St.  John’s 
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College,  Cambridge,  in  1832.  He  migrated  to  Queens’  College  in 
1835.  In  the  next  year,  having  received  his  B.A.  degree,  he  returned 
home  to  do  laboratory  work  in  his  father’s  business,  and  several 
years  elapsed  before  he  began  his  studies  at  Guy’s  and  St.  George’s 
Hospitals  and  the  Royal  College  of  Chemistry  which  enabled  him 
to  take  his  M.D.  in  1854.  As  a London  practitioner,  Bealey  held 
appointments  at  the  Borough,  Surrey  and  St.  Pancras  Dispensaries. 
In  1868  he  succeeded  to  a practice  in  Harrogate,  where  he  was 
influential  in  founding  the  Cottage  Hospital— later  the  Harrogate 
Infirmary  and  took  a helpful  interest  in  primary  education,  until 
his  retiiement  to  St.  Leonards  in  1891.  Bealey  was  a classical 
scholar,  a connoisseur  of  French  literature,  and  a wide  reader  in 
both  scientific  and  theological  subjects.  He  married  in  1857,  Mary 
Isabella  Bridges,  and  had  three  daughters.  He  died  at  St.  Leonards. 

Presidential  Address  to  R.C.P.,  1905,  19. 

Al.  Cantab.,  i,  201. 


CHEADLE,  WALTER  BUTLER 

b.  15  Oct.  1835.  d.  25  Mar.  1910. 

M.A.,  M.D.  Cantab.,  F.R.C.P.  (1870). 

Walter  Cheadle  was  born  at  Colne,  Lancashire,  the  son  of  James 
Cheadle,  vicar  of  Bingley,  Yorkshire.  He  was  educated  at  Bingley 
Grammar  School  and  Caius  College,  Cambridge.  He  took  his 
B.A.  degree  in  1859  and  would  have  received  his  rowing  blue  in  the 
same  year  but  for  a family  bereavement.  Having  graduated  as 
M.B.  from  St.  George’s  Hospital  two  years  later,  he  accompanied 
Viscount  Milton,  in  1862,  on  an  expedition  to  explore  a route 
through  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and,  on  their  return,  collaborated 
with  his  leader  in  writing  an  account  of  their  adventures  called 
The  North-  West  Passage  by  Land,  which  proved  immensely  popular. 
Cheadle’s  first  appointment,  in  1866,  was  as  assistant  physician  to 
St.  Mary’s  Hospital,  where  he  lectured  on  pharmacology,  pathology, 
medicine  and  clinical  medicine  and  was  dean  of  the  School  for  four 
years.  In  1869  he  was  made  assistant  physician  at  Great  Ormond 
Street,  and  at  both  Hospitals  he  eventually  attained  consulting 
rank.  He  acquired  a considerable  reputation  as  a consultant  on 
children’s  diseases  and  did  pioneer  work  on  the  artificial  feeding 
of  infants  and  on  rheumatism.  Himself  at  his  best  as  a clinical 
teacher  of  senior  and  postgraduate  students,  he  endowed  the 
Cheadle  prize  and  medal  at  St.  Mary’s  for  proficiency  in  clinical 
medicine.  He  advocated  the  admission  of  women  to  the  medical 
profession  at  a time  when  it  was  bitterly  opposed  and  was  one  ol 
the  first  lecturers  at  the  London  Medical  School  for  Women.  A 
Censor  of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians,  he  delivered  the 
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Lumleian  Lectures  in  1900.  He  married,  first,  in  1866  Anne, 
daughter  of  W.  Murgatroyd  of  Bingley,  by  whom  he  had  four 
sons,  and  secondly,  Emily  Mansel  Mansel,  Inspector  of  Queen 
Victoria’s  Jubilee  Institute  for  Nurses,  daughter  of  Robert  Mansel 
of  Rothbury. 

Lancet,  1910.  1910. 

Biog.  Hist,  of  Cains  College,  ii,  323. 

CHOLMELEY,  WILLIAM 

b.  30  Mar.  1823.  d.  18  June  1896. 

M.D.  St.  And.,  M.R.C.S.,  F.R.C.P.  (1870). 

William  Cholmeley  was  born  at  Waynflete  in  Lincolnshire,  of 
which  his  father  was  rector.  After  being  apprenticed  to  a local 
doctor,  he  studied  at  St.  Bartholomew’s  Hospital,  qualifying  in 
1844,  and  then  spent  a year  in  Paris.  On  returning  to  London, 
he  began  to  practise  as  a consulting  physician  with  enough  success 
to  justify,  in  1871,  a removal  from  Russell  Square  to  Grosvenor 
Street.  He  lectured  at  the  Grosvenor  Place  School  on  medicine 
for  a time,  and  joined  the  staff  of  the  Margaret  Street  Infirmary. 
But  his  life-work  was  centred  in  the  Great  Northern  (afterwards 
Central)  Hospital,  of  which  he  first  became  physician  in  1858. 
It  was  due  to  his  patience,  resource  and  unremitting  effort  in  thirty- 
six  years’  active  connection  with  the  Hospital  that  it  survived,  and 
indeed  emerged  flourishing,  from  the  numerous  difficulties,  including 
three  enforced  changes  of  premises,  that  beset  its  early  years. 
Cholmeley  edited  the  Medical  Times  and  Gazette  from  1873  to  1883. 
He  married  in  1871  Louisa,  daughter  of  Lt.-Col.  H.  Ross  Gore,  C.B. 

Lancet,  1896.  B.M.J.,  1896. 

CHURCH,  SIR  WILLIAM  SELBY,  Bart.,  K.C.B. 

b.  4 Dec.  1837.  d.  27  Apr.  1928. 

M.A.,  D.M.,  Hon.  D.Sc.  Oxon.,  Hon.  D.Sc.  Viet.,  Hon.  D.C.L. 

Durh.,  Hon.  LL.D.  Glasg.,  F.R.C.P.  (1870),  J.P. 

William  Church  was  born  at  Hatfield,  the  son  of  John  Church, 
J.P.,  D.L.,  and  his  wife,  Isabella,  daughter  of  George  Selby  of 
Beal,  Northumberland,  whose  family  were  hereditary  Janitors  of 
Berwick.  At  Harrow  and  University  College,  Oxford,  he  distin- 
guished himself  as  a cricketer.  He  took  his  degree  with  first-class 
honours  in  natural  science  in  1860  and  then  obtained  Lee’s  reader- 
ship  in  anatomy  at  Christ  Church,  which  he  held  until  1869.  He 
entered  St.  Bartholomew’s  Hospital  as  a student  in  1862  and 
proceeded  to  his  B.M.  degree  two  years  later.  He  first  held  brief 
appointments  at  the  Royal  General  Dispensary  and  the  City  of 
London  Hospital  for  Diseases  of  the  Chest  before  being  elected 
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in  1867  assistant  physician  and  lecturer  on  comparative  anatomy 
at  St.  Bartholomew’s.  In  1868  he  became  demonstrator  of  morbid 
anatomy  and  in  1875  full  physician;  he  remained  on  the  active 
staff  till  the  year  1902. 

Meanwhile,  he  had  established  for  himself  a reputation  as  one 
of  his  profession’s  foremost  administrators.  From  1889  to  1899 
he  represented  Oxford  University  on  the  General  Medical  Council, 
and  from  1899  to  1905  he  held  office  as  President  of  the  Royal 
College  of  Physicians,  having  already  served  as  Censor  and 
delivered,  in  1895,  the  Harveian  Oration.  In  1900  he  visited 
South  Africa  as  a member  of  the  Royal  Commission  sent  out  to 
investigate  the  treatment  of  sick  and  wounded  soldiers.  He  was 
chairman  of  the  executive  committee  of  the  Imperial  Cancer 
Research  Fund  from  its  foundation  in  1902  until  1923  and  of  the 
distribution  committees  of  the  King  Edward  VII  Hospital  Fund 
for  London  from  1903  to  1918.  From  1907  to  1909  he  acted  as 
the  first  president  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Medicine,  having  taken  a 
leading  part,  with  Sir  John  MacAlister,  in  the  amalgamation  of 
medical  societies  which  preceded  its  foundation.  He  was  created 
a baronet  in  1901  and  a K.C.B.  in  1902. 

Although  Church  neither  acquired  nor  sought  a large  consulting 
practice,  he  was  widely  respected  as  an  able  clinician  and  diagnosti- 
cian. He  edited  his  Hospital’s  Reports  from  1877  to  1893.  He  wrote 
an  article  on  rheumatic  fever  for  Allbutt’s  System  of  Medicine  but 
little  else  of  note.  He  was  a man  of  fine  presence,  if  a trifle  awe- 
inspiring to  students.  He  enjoyed  country  pursuits,  particularly 
riding  and  shooting,  and,  on  inheriting  his  father’s  estate  in  1872, 
seriously  considered  abandoning  his  profession  in  favour  of  a 
country  life.  Village  cricket  and  the  London  Skating  Club  were 
among  his  other  interests.  He  married  in  1875  Sybil  Constance, 
daughter  of  C.  J.  Bigge  of  Linden,  Northumberland,  and  had  two 
sons  and  a daughter.  When  he  died  at  Hatfield  in  1928,  he  was 
Senior  Fellow  on  the  College  List. 

Lancet,  1928.  1928. 

St.  Bart's  Hospital  Reports,  1929,  lxii,  1. 

D.N.B.,  1922-30,  185.  Al.  Oxon.,  i,  251. 


CLAPTON,  EDWARD 
b.  28  Apr.  1830.  d.  28  Sept.  1909. 

M.D.  Lond.,  L.S.A.,  F.R.C.S.,  F.R.C.P.  (1870). 

Edward  Clapton  was  born  at  Stamford,  the  son  of  Jeremiah 
Clapton,  a mayor  of  the  borough  and  its  Conservative  agent 
was  educated  at  Stamford  Grammar  School  and  then  apprenticed 
to  a local  doctor.  He  completed  his  medical  training  at  St. 
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Thomas’s  Hospital,  qualifying  in  1853.  In  1860  he  was  elected  to 
the  staff  as  assistant  physician  and  lecturer  on  botany,  and  a year 
later  began  to  lecture  on  materia  medica  and  therapeutics.  His 
promotion  to  full  physician  took  place  in  1870,  but  he  resigned 
after  four  years  of  office  on  account  of  ill  health.  His  remaining 
years  were  given  over  to  evangelical  work  and  study  of  the  Bible. 
He  made  a comprehensive  collection  of  the  precious  stones  men- 
tioned in  the  latter,  investigating  both  their  chemical  composition 
and  their  possible  symbolism;  his  results  were  published  in  1878 
under  the  title  The  Precious  Stones  of  the  Bible,  by  a Physician. 
He  was  an  indefatigable  traveller  and  systematically  visited  all  the 
principal  spas  of  Europe.  He  journeyed  to  Cos  to  identify  the 
plane  tree  in  whose  shade  Hippocrates  had  lectured  and,  confident 
of  his  success,  presented  two  branches  to  the  Royal  College  of 
Surgeons  on  his  return.  He  married  Mary,  daughter  of  John  S.  M. 
Churchill,  the  medical  publisher. 

Lancet,  1909.  B.M.J. , 1909. 

Plarr,  i,  227. 


DUCKWORTH,  SIR  DYCE,  Bart. 

b.  24  Nov.  1840.  d.  20  Jan.  1928. 

M.D.  Edin.,  Hon.  LL.D.  Edin.,  Liverp.,  Hon.  M.D.  Belf., 
R.U.I.,  Cincinnati,  M.R.C.S.,  F.R.C.P.  (1870),  Hon.  F.R.C.P.I. 

Dyce  Duckworth  was  born  in  Liverpool,  the  fourth  son  of 
Robinson  Duckworth,  merchant,  and  his  wife  Elizabeth  Forbes, 
daughter  of  William  Nicol,  M.D.,  of  Stonehaven,  Kincardineshire. 
After  leaving  the  Royal  Institution  School,  he  studied  medicine, 
first  at  the  Royal  Infirmary  Medical  School,  and  then  at  Edinburgh 
University,  qualifying  in  1862.  He  worked  on  his  M.D.  thesis  at 
Edinburgh,  Liverpool,  St.  Bartholomew’s  Hospital  in  London  and 
at  Oxford,  and  served  as  a resident  in  the  Edinburgh  Royal  Infir- 
mary. In  1864  he  entered  the  Naval  Medical  Service  and  was 
posted  to  Stonehouse  Hospital,  Devonport,  but  a year  later  resigned 
his  commission  to  become  a medical  tutor  at  St.  Bartholomew’s. 
His  first  honorary  appointment  was  to  the  Royal  General  Dispen- 
sary, but  in  1869  he  was  elected  to  the  St.  Bartholomew’s  staff  as 
assistant  physician.  He  was  in  charge  of  the  skin  department  from 
1870  to  1875  and  lectured  on  medicine,  jointly,  from  1890  to  1901, 
having  been  made  full  physician  in  1883.  He  retired  to  the 
consulting  staff  of  St.  Bartholomew’s  in  1905,  but  continued  active 
hospital  work  as  physician  to  the  Seamen’s  Hospital,  Greenwich, 
from  that  year  until  1917.  He  was,  in  addition,  a medical  referee 
to  the  Treasury  from  1905  to  1911. 
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For  most  of  his  career  Duckworth  was  closely  identified  with 
the  Royal  College  of  Physicians.  He  was  Lumleian  Lecturer  in 
1896,  Harveian  Orator  in  1898  and  Senior  Censor  in  1903.  But 
he  is  chiefly  remembered  for  his  long  tenure  of  the  office  of 
Treasurer,  from  1884  to  1923 — a period  of  relative  financial  insta- 
bility for  the  College.  From  1886  to  1901  he  also  represented  the 
College  on  the  General  Medical  Council,  and  he  was  an.  original 
manager  of  the  Conjoint  Examinations  Board.  Fie  examined,  at 
various  times,  for  the  Board,  for  »the  Universities  of  Edinburgh, 
Durham  and  Manchester,  and  for  the  Naval  Medical  Service. 
Duckworth,  who  was  knighted  in  1886  and  created  a baronet  in 
1909,  acted  as  Honorary  Physician  to  the  Prince  of  Wales  from 
1890  to  1901. 

A stickler  for  etiquette,  Duckworth  filled  his  many  offices  with 
an  impressive,  if  sometimes  pompous,  dignity.  That  he  was  a 
physician  of  first-class  ability  was  shown  by  his  success  in  diagnosis 
by  the  older  clinical  methods,  allied  to  painstaking  thoroughness 
and  a mature  clinical  “instinct”.  But,  although  he  deplored  the 
decline  of  the  “ art  ” of  medicine,  he  recognised  the  contributions 
of  medicine’s  expanding  ancillary  sciences.  His  main  written  work 
was  a Treatise  on  Gout  (1889),  embodying  his  own  exhaustive  clinical 
observations  over  a period  of  years.  In  politics,  Duckworth  was 
an  extreme  Tory,  in  religion  a High  Church  Anglican.  Hostile 
to  change  in  general,  he  opposed  in  no  uncertain  terms  such 
developments  as  the  emancipation  of  women,  the  relaxed 
observance  of  Sundays,  and  modern  trends  in  art,  music,  dancing 
and  fashion. 

He  married,  firstly,  in  1870  Annie  Alicia,  daughter  of  Alexander 
Hopkins  of  Limavady,  Antrim,  and  widow  of  John  Smith,  East 
India  merchant,  of  Dorking,  by  whom  he  had  a son  and  two 
daughters;  and,  secondly,  in  1890  Ada  Emily,  daughter  of  George 
Arthur  Fuller  of  Dorking,  by  whom  he  had  two  sons.  He  died 
in  London. 

Lancet,  1928.  1928. 

St.  Bart's  Hospital  Reports,  1929,  lxii,  18. 

D.N.B.,  1922-30,  274. 


ELAM,  CHARLES 
b.  May  1824.  d.  9 July  1889. 

M.D.  Lond.,  F.R.C.P.  (1870). 

Charles  Elam  was  born  at  BirstaU  near  Leeds,  the  son  of  a 
Wesleyan  minister,  and  educated  at  a school  kept  by  his  father 
and  at  the  Leeds  School  of  Medicine,  graduating  as  M.B.  with 
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three  gold  medals,  in  1846.  After  holding  a house  appointment  at 
Leeds  Infirmary,  he  began,  in  1848,  to  practise  in  Sheffield,  where 
he  was  appointed  lecturer  on  physiology  and  medicine  at  the 
Medical  School.  He  was  elected  physician  to  the  Sheffield  Dispen- 
sary in  1854  and  to  the  Infirmary  in  1856.  In  1868,  however, 
looking  for  more  leisure  in  which  to  undertake  literary  woik,  he 
moved°to  London  and  established  himself  in  Harley  Street  as  a 
consulting  physician.  He  was  made  physician  to  outpatients  at  the 
National  Hospital  for  the  Paralysed  and  Epileptic,  but  retired  from 
active  hospital  practice  after  two  or  three  years.  As  a writer,  he 
addressed  himself  to  a popular  rather  than  a scientific  public,  and 
was  probably  best  known  as  a vehement  opponent  of  the  Darwinian 
theory  of  evolution.  In  a series  of  articles  in  the  Contemporary 
Review,  he  attacked  the  teachings  of  Darwin,  Huxley,  Spencer  and 
Tyndall  and  was  in  turn  attacked  by  them.  Elam  was  essentially 
a town  man,  with  no  interest  in  country  pursuits.  He  was  well 
above  the  average  as  a player  of  chess  and  whist  and  he  was  an 
accomplished  pianist. 

Lancet,  1889.  1889. 


FAGGE,  CHARLES  HILTON 

b.  30  June  1838.  d.  19  Nov.  1883. 

M.D.  Lond.,  M.R.C.S.,  F.R.C.P.  (1870). 

Born  at  Hythe,  the  son  of  Charles  Fagge,  a general  practitioner, 
Charles  Hilton  Fagge  was  educated  at  Brentwood  and  Blackheath, 
and  entered  Guy’s  Hospital,  to  which  his  uncle  John  Hilton  was 
surgeon  at  the  time,  in  the  year  1856.  After  a brilliant  career  as  a 
student,  in  which  he  won  unprecedented  honours  at  the  first  M.B. 
examination  and  comparable  distinctions  in  his  finals  in  1861,  he 
obtained  a succession  of  junior  appointments  at  Guy’s,  after  which 
he  was  elected,  in  1865,  assistant  physician.  Promotion  to  full 
physician  followed  in  1880.  Hilton  Fagge,  a popular  and  able 
teacher,  jointly  edited  the  Hospital  Reports  for  some  years,  held 
lectureships  on  experimental  philosophy  and  pathology  and,  for  his 
first  eight  years  on  the  honorary  staff,  had  charge  of  the  skin  depart- 
ment. He  also  interested  himself  in  forensic  medicine  and  hygiene. 
He  procured  an  early  appointment  at  the  Royal  Infirmary  for 
Children  and  Women,  Waterloo  Road,  and  was  made  one  of  the 
first  physicians  to  the  Evelina  Hospital  for  Children.  An  incurable 
disease,  which  he  bore  with  courage,  ended  a promising  career  in 
his  forty-sixth  year.  His  work  on  The  Principles  and  Practice  of 
Medicine  was  published  posthumously  in  1886  and  achieved  a fourth 
edition  in  1901.  He  married  Miss  Briscoe  of  Wanstead  and  had 
one  son  and  two  daughters. 

Lancet,  1883.  1883. 


Wilks  and  Bettany,  299. 
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FENWICK,  SAMUEL 
b.  1821.  d.  11  Dec.  1902. 

M.D.  St.  And.,  Hon.  M.D.  Durh.,  M.R.C.S.,  F.R.C.P.  (1870). 

Samuel  Fenwick  was  born  at  Earlsdon  House  near  Newcastle-on- 
Tyne,  the  descendant  of  a Northumbrian  family  that  could  trace 
its  ancestry  back  for  seven  centuries.  Owing  to  financial  losses 
suffered  by  his  father  he  was  apprenticed  to  the  Royal  Infirmary 
at  Newcastle  when  only  fourteen  and  qualified  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
one.  He  then  started  practice  in  North  Shields,  where  his  abilities 
and  his  family  name  soon  brought  him  success.  He  was  appointed, 
first,  lecturer  on  pathological  anatomy,  and  then  examiner  in  medicine 
at  Durham  University.  Soon  after  he  was  thirty,  he  settled  in 
Newcastle  as  a consulting  physician,  and  rapidly  obtained  a practice 
that  extended  over  the  whole  of  the  north  of  England. 

In  1862  he  moved  again,  to  London,  and  after  a period  of  struggle 
for  recognition  became  assistant  physician  to  the  City  of  London 
Hospital  for  Diseases  of  the  Chest.  In  1868  he  received  the  same 
appointment  at  the  London  Hospital  and  in  1879  was  made  full 
physician  there.  The  London  Hospital  Medical  School  was  then 
in  its  infancy,  and  Fenwick  lectured  on  various  subjects  without 
remuneration,  and  in  some  cases  paid  his  demonstrators  out  of  his 
own  pocket.  His  Student's  Guide  to  Medical  Diagnosis  (1869) 
passed  through  a number  of  editions  and  was  translated  into  several 
languages,  and  his  Outlines  of  Medical  Treatment  (1879)  went  into 
four  editions.  He  contributed  an  article  on  diseases  of  the  stomach 
to  Quain’s  Dictionary  of  Medicine , and  it  was  in  this  subject  that 
he  specialized,  though  he  was  an  admirable  diagnostician  in  all 
departments  of  medicine.  Fenwick  was  a reticent  but  kindly  man 
and,  without  ever  appearing  hurried,  accomplished  an  immense 
amount  of  work.  Thanks  to  the  organization  of  his  private 
practice,  with  three  separate  dressing-rooms,  he  was  able  to  see 
more  patients  than  most  consultants,  and  his  reputation  was  such 
that  his  private  practice  remained  as  large  as  ever  after  he  had 
retired  from  hospital  work  in  1896.  He  left  five  sons,  all  of  whom 
entered  the  medical  profession,  and  three  daughters. 

Lancet,  1902.  1902. 

FOX,  EDWARD  LONG 
b.  1832.  d.  28  Mar.  1902. 

B.A.,  D.M.  Oxon.,  F.R.C.P.  (1870). 

Edward  Fox  was  born  at  Brislington  near  Bristol,  the  son  of 
Dr  Francis  Ker  Fox.  He  was  educated  at  Shrewsbury  and  Balhol 
College,  Oxford,  where  Jowett  was  his  tutor  and  Henry  Acland  his 
teacher  and  friend.  Having  taken  his  degree  with  first-class 
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honours  in  natural  science  in  1854,  he  studied  at  the  College  of 
Chemistry  and  St.  George’s  Hospital  in  London  and  came  under 
the  influence  of  such  teachers  as  Bence-Jones,  Marshall  Hall,  Chailes 
West  and  Andrew  Clark.  Graduating  as  B.M.  in  1857,  he  returned 
to  Bristol  and  became  physician  to  the  Royal  Infirmary,  a post 
which  he  held  for  twenty  years.  He  was  also  lecturer  on  medicine 
and  pathological  anatomy  at  the  Bristol  medical  school  and,  when 
Clifton  College  was  established,  became  its  physician.  He  delivered 
the  Bradshaw  Lecture  at  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians  in  1882 
and  presided  over  the  B.M. A.  when  it  met  in  Bristol  in  1894.  He 
was  examiner  in  medicine  for  Oxford  University  and  contributed 
several  articles  to  Quain’s  Dictionary  of  Medicine.  He  was  a strong, 
though  broad-minded,  supporter  of  the  National  Temperance 
League,  of  which  he  was  president  in  1894,  and  of  the  movement 
to  control  and  treat  consumption  and  to  provide  sanatoria.  He 
married  Jane,  daughter  of  Rev.  Charles  Bradbury  of  Glasbury  and 
Clapham,  and  left  one  son  and  several  daughters.  In  his  memory 
was  founded  the  annual  Long  Fox  lecture  at  University  College, 
Bristol. 

Lancet,  1902.  1902.  Al.  Oxon.,  ii,  487. 

GEE,  SAMUEL  JONES 

b.  13  Sept.  1839.  d.  3 Aug.  1911. 

M.D.  Lond.,  M.R.C.S.,  F.R.C.P.  (1870). 

Samuel  Gee  was  born  in  London,  the  son  of  William  Gee  by  his 
wife  Lydia  Sutton.  He  received  his  education  at  Enfield  and  at 
University  College  School  and  his  professional  training  at  University 
College,  London,  graduating  as  M.B.  in  1861.  He  served  as  house 
surgeon  both  at  University  College  Hospital  and  at  the  Hospital  for 
Sick  Children,  and  was  made  assistant  physician  at  Great  Ormond 
Street  in  1866.  Two  years  later  he  received  the  same  appointment 
at  St.  Bartholomew’s  Hospital,  where  he  became  full  physician  in 
1878,  and  acted  as  demonstrator  of  morbid  anatomy  (1870-74), 
lecturer  on  pathological  anatomy  (1872-78)  and  lecturer  on  medicine 
(1878-93).  He  was  also  prominent  in  the  affairs  of  the  Royal 
College  of  Physicians,  being  Goulstonian  Lecturer  in  1871,  Bradshaw 
Lecturer  in  1892  and  Lumleian  Lecturer  in  1899,  as  well  as  Senior 
Censor.  He  was  appointed  Physician  to  the  Prince  of  Wales  (later 
King  George  V)  in  1901. 

Gee  was  not  a prolific  writer,  but  his  Auscultation  and  Percussion 
(1870)  was  recognised  as  a minor  classic  in  its  day,  and  a collection 
of  his  Medical  Lectures  and  Aphorisms  (1902)  by  Horder  won 
almost  equal  recognition  at  a later  date.  He  was  the  first  to 
identify  coeliac  disease.  His  works  bore  evidence  of  a deep  know- 
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ledge  of  the  history  of  medicine.  He  was  considered  one  of  the 
most  biilliant  teachers  of  his  time,  despite  certain  mannerisms  which 
students  delighted  to  mimic.  A shy  man  with  few  social  graces 
he  attained  his  position  by  sheer  hard  work  and  an  accurate  judg- 
ment. He  married  in  1875  Sarah,  daughter  of  Emmanuel  Cooper 
Robert  Bridges  being  his  best  man;  there  were  two  daughters  of 
the  marriage. 

Lancet,  1911.  1911. 

Moore,  ii,  577.  D.N.B.,  2nd  Suppl.,  ii,  91. 

St.  Bart.'s  Hospital  Reports,  1938,  lxxi,  229-79. 

MARTYN,  SAMUEL 

b.  1828.  d.  27  July  1876. 

M.D.  Edin.,  M.R.C.S.,  F.R.C.P.  (1870). 

For  his  medical  education,  Samuel  Martyn  studied  at  Edinburgh 
and  at  University  and  King’s  Colleges,  London,  taking  the  M.R.C.S. 
diploma  in  1851  and  the  M.D.  (Edin.)  degree  in  1852.  He  held  a 
junior  appointment  at  St.  Mary’s  Hospital  before  settling  in  practice 
at  Clifton,  Bristol.  At  the  time  of  his  early  death  he  was  senior 
physician  to  the  Bristol  General  Hospital  and  lecturer  on  the 
practice  of  medicine  and  on  pathological  anatomy  at  the  Bristol 
School  of  Medicine. 

Medical  Directories. 

PLAYFAIR,  WILLIAM  SMOULT 

b.  27  July  1835.  d.  13  Aug.  1903. 

M.D.,  Hon.  LL.D.  Edin.,  Hon.  LL.D.  St.  And.,  F.R.C.S.  Edin., 
F.R.C.P.  (1870). 

William  Playfair  was  born  at  St.  Andrews,  the  son  of  George 
Playfair,  inspector-general  of  hospitals  in  Bengal,  by  his  wife  Jessie 
Ross  of  Edinburgh.  He  was  educated  in  St.  Andrews  and  then 
studied  medicine  at  Edinburgh,  where  he  graduated  in  1856.  After 
a visit  to  Paris,  he  enlisted,  in  1857,  in  the  Bengal  Medical  Service 
and  served  as  an  assistant  surgeon  at  Oude  during  the  Mutiny  and 
as  professor  of  surgery  at  Calcutta  Medical  College  from  1859  to 
1860.  Ill  health,  however,  caused  his  early  retirement,  and  in  1863, 
following  a brief  period  of  practice  in  St.  Petersburg,  he  settled  in 
London  and  was  elected  assistant  physician  for  diseases  of  women 
and  children  at  King’s  College  Hospital.  Nine  years  later  he 
became  full  physician  and  professor  of  obstetric  medicine.  He 
acquired  a large  midwifery  practice  and  was  appointed  Physician- 
Accoucheur  to  the  Duchess  of  Edinburgh  and  the  Duchess  of 
Connaught.  He  was  the  author  of  a popular  Treatise  of  the  Science 
and  Practice  of  Midwifery  (1876)  and  co-editor,  with  Allbutt,  of  a 
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System  of  Gynaecology  (1896),  as  well  as  a contributor  to  Quain  s 
Dictionary  of  Medicine.  Two  years  before  he  retired  from  King  s 
in  1898,  he  was  involved  in  a slander  action,  brought  by  a patient 
who  was  also  his  relative,  in  which  damages  of  £12,000  were  awarded 
against  him — an  amount  reduced  to  £9,200  by  a settlement  between 
the  parties.  The  case  was  a cause  celebre  at  the  time.  But  although 
opinions  were  strongly  divided,  nothing  more  than  an  indiscretion 
by  Playfair  was  concerned,  and  his  professional  reputation  did  not 

suffer. 

Playfair  was  an  efficient  practical  lecturer.  He  was  an  ardent 
advocate  of  improved  conditions  for  nurses,  especially  for  those 
engaged  in  midwifery.  He  married  in  1864  Emily,  daughter  of 
James  Kitson  of  Leeds  and  sister  of  the  first  Lord  Airedale,  and 
had  three  daughters  and  two  sons.  One  of  his  sons  was  Sir  Nigel 
Playfair,  the  actor-manager.  One  of  his  brothers  was  the  first 
Lord  Playfair  and  another  Sir  Robert  Lambert  Playfair.  H.  J.  M. 
Playfair,  L.R.C.P.,  of  King’s,  was  his  cousin.  Playfair  himself 
died  at  St.  Andrews. 

Lancet,  1896  (for  the  Playfair  case),  1903. 

1903.  Lyle,  293. 

D.N.B.,  2nd  Suppl.,  iii,  120.  Roll  of  158. 


POLLOCK,  ARTHUR  JULIUS 

b.  7 Leb.  1835.  d.  11  May  1890. 

M.D.  St.  And.,  M.R.C.S.,  L.R.C.P.  (1870). 

Arthur  Pollock  was  one  of  the  younger  sons  of  Sir  Frederick 
Pollock,  Chief  Baron  of  the  Court  of  Exchequer.  He  studied 
medicine  at  King’s  College,  London,  and  qualified  in  1859.  In 
1866  he  was  elected  assistant  physician  to  Charing  Cross  Hospital, 
and  five  years  later  physician.  He  lectured  in  turn  on  pathology 
(1866-68),  forensic  medicine  (1869-71)  and  medicine  (1874-90). 
He  was  dean  of  the  Medical  School  from  1868  to  1874  and  thereafter 
treasurer;  and  it  was  for  his  administrative  efficiency  and  for  his 
skill  in  handling  certain  domestic  crises  that  the  Hospital  was  chiefly 
indebted  to  him.  Pollock  was  also  on  the  staff  of  the  Foundling 
Hospital. 

Lancet,  1890.  B.M.J.,  1890. 

PYE-SMITH,  PHILIP  HENRY 

b.  1840.  d.  23  May  1914. 

B A.,  M.D.  Lond.,  Hon.  M.D.  Dubl.,  F.R.C.P.  (1870),  F.R.S., 
Hon.  F.C.P.  Philadelphia. 

P.  H.  Pye-Smith  was  the  son  of  Ebenezer  Pye-Smith,  F.R.C.S., 
a well-known  doctor  in  Hackney,  and  the  grandson  of  Rev.  John 
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Pye-Smith,  D.D.,  F.R.S.  He  went  to  school  at  Mill  Hill  and  read 
classics  at  University  College,  London,  graduating  as  B.A.  in  1858. 
Guy’s  Hospital  was  his  medical  school  and  he  took  his  M.B.  degree 
there  with  high  distinction  in  1863.  He  then  studied  at  Paris 
under  Trousseau,  Berlin  under  Virchow,  and  Vienna  under  Hebra; 
Huxley  at  this  time  referred  to  him  as  the  best  educated  young  man 
in  London.  In  1865  he  returned  to  Guy’s  as  lecturer  on  comparative 
anatomy  and  zoology  and,  during  his  ten  years  in  this  post,  re- 
organised its  museum.  In  1866  he  was  made  demonstrator  of 
anatomy  and  in  1871,  after  a year  as  registrar,  assistant  physician. 
After  taking  charge  of  the  skin  department  in  1877,  he  became  a 
recognised  consultant  in  skin  diseases.  He  was  appointed  lecturer 
on  physiology  at  Guy’s  in  1873,  full  physician  in  1883  and  lecturer 
on  medicine  in  1884;  he  retired  from  the  staff  in  1899. 

Pye-Smith  was  distinguished  as  a Fellow  of  the  Royal  College 
of  Physicians;  he  was  a Censor  and  delivered  the  Lumleian  Lectures 
in  1892  and  the  Harveian  Oration  in  1893.  He  took  a keen  interest 
in  the  affairs  of  London  University;  he  was  its  representative  on 
the  General  Medical  Council  from  1899  to  1909,  and  vice-chancellor 
from  1903  to  1905.  His  most  valuable  service,  however,  was 
perhaps  his  editorship  of  Hilton  Fagge’s  unfinished  work  on  the 
Principles  and  Practice  of  Medicine,  first  published  in  1886  after 
the  author’s  death.  Largely  rewritten  by  Pye-Smith,  it  reached  a 
fourth  edition  in  1901.  Although  he  was  undistinguished  as  an 
original  observer,  his  writings,  like  his  lectures,  demonstrated  his 
skill  in  the  didactic  presentation  of  facts  and  doctrines.  He  was 
given  to  oracular  pronouncements,  yet  he  made  a happy  after- 
dinner  speaker.  He  married  Gertrude,  daughter  of  Arthur  Foulger 
of  Chigwell,  and  had  one  son. 

Lancet,  1914.  1914.  Presidential  Address  to  R.C.P.,  1915,  24. 


RINGER,  SYDNEY 
b.  1835.  d.  14  Qct.  1910. 

M.D.  Lond.,  M.R.C.S.,  L.S.A.,  F.R.C.P.  (1870),  F.R.S. 

Sydney  Ringer  was  born  at  Norwich,  the  second  son  of  strict 
nonconformist  parents,  John  M.  Ringer,  a tradesman,  and  his  wife 
Harriet.  His  father  having  died  when  he  was  very  young,  he  was 
brought  up  in  poor  circumstances,  but  the  generosity  of  a relative 
enabled  him  to  enter  University  College,  London,  after  a period  of 
apprenticeship  in  Norwich.  He  was  a brilliant  student  and  at  the 
age  of  twenty-five  contributed  a paper  on  sound  to  the  Transactions 
of  the  Royal  Society.  After  taking  his  M.B.  degree  in  1860  and 
visiting  Paris,  he  obtained  junior  posts  at  University  College 
Flospital,  the  Brompton  Hospital  and  the  Hospital  for  Sick  Children. 
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He  became  assistant  physician  at  the  first  of  these  in  1863  and  full 
physician  in  1865.  He  was  also  assistant  physician  at  the  Hospital 
for  Sick  Children  from  1 864  to  1 869.  He  occupied  successively  three 
chairs  at  University  College — materia  medica,  pharmacology  and 
therapeutics  (1862-68),  medicine  (1878-87)  and  the  Holme  chair  of 
clinical  medicine  (1887-1900). 

Ringer  was  probably  not  at  his  best  as  a lecturer,  and  his  real 
interests  were  in  clinical  work  and  physiology.  His  divided  allegi- 
ance may,  to  some  extent,  have  prevented  him  from  reaching  the 
fame  as  a physician  that  might  have  been  his.  But  he  was  one  of 
the  first  to  study  the  action  of  drugs  from  a scientific,  rather  than 
a purely  empirical,  standpoint  and  to  place  pharmacology  on  a new 
and  firmer  basis.  His  Handbook  of  Therapeutics  (1869)  went  into 
fourteen  editions.  He  was  also  a pioneer  in  establishing  the 
importance  of  the  inorganic  constituents  of  the  body  in  its  vital 
processes.  “Ringer’s  Solution”,  moreover,  became  a textbook 
phrase  and  was  to  be  found  in  every  laboratory.  Many  physio- 
logists and  biochemists  were  to  build  on  foundations  laid  by 
Ringer.  Personally,  he  was  a hardworking,  reserved  man,  who 
avoided  entertainments  and  society,  and  always  retained  some  of 
the  puritan  characteristics  that  had  been  so  strong  in  his  parents. 
He  married  Ann,  daughter  of  Henry  Darley  of  Aldby  Park  near 
York,  and  had  two  daughters.  He  died  at  Lastingham,  Yorkshire. 
The  Ringer  Lectures  at  University  College  Hospital  were  founded 
in  his  memory. 

Lancet,  1910.  1910.  D.N.B.,  2nd  Suppl.,  iii,  200. 


STURGES,  OCTAVIUS 
b.  19  Aug.  1833.  d.  3 Nov.  1894. 
B.A.,  M.D.  Cantab.,  F.R.C.P.  (1870). 


Octavius  Sturges  was  born  in  London,  the  eighth  son  of  John 
Sturges,  a merchant  of  cultured  tastes,  and  his  wife  Elizabeth. 
From  Kang  s College  School  he  entered  the  East  India  Company’s 
Military  College  at  Addiscombe  and  was  duly  commissioned  in  the 
Bombay  Artillery  in  1852.  After  service  in  India  and  Aden,  how- 
ever, he  resigned  in  1857,  on  account  of  the  precarious  state  of  his 
health,  and  entered  Emmanuel  College,  Cambridge,  a year  later, 
with  the  intention  of  becoming  a doctor.  He  graduated  as  B.A. 
m 1861^  and  as  M.B.  in  1862,  having  completed  his  studies  at  St. 
George’s  Hospital.  He  then  obtained  a junior  post  at  St.  George’s, 
but  his  first  appointment  as  assistant  physician  was  at  the  West- 

n ,^ospital  in  1868-  There  he  lectured  on  forensic  medicine 
U868-71),  materia  medica  (1871-74),  and  medicine  (1874-93)  and 
became  full  physician  in  1875.  He  was  also  elected  assistant 
Physician  to  the  Hospital  for  Sick  Children  in  1873  and  physician 
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in  1884.  He  was  Lumleian  Lecturer  and  Senior  Censor  at  the 
Royal  College  of  Physicians  in  the  year  of  his  death,  and  examiner 
in  medicine  and  assessor  to  the  Regius  professor  of  physic  at 
Cambridge.  Sturges  was  a voluminous  writer  and  his  works  on 
pneumonia  and  chorea  were  regarded  as  authoritative.  His  lectures 
were  terse  and  practical;  in  character  he  was  self-effacing  and 
unambitious.  His  relatively  early  death  was  caused  by  a street 
accident  in  London. 

Lancet,  1894.  1894. 

Westminster  Hospital  Reports,  1895,  ix,  1. 

SUTTON,  HENRY  GAWEN 

b.  1836.  d.  13  June  1891. 

M.B.  Lond.,  F.R.C.P.  (1870). 

Henry  Gawen  Sutton  was  born  at  Middlesbrough  of  a ship- 
owning family,  received  his  medical  education  at  King’s  College, 
London,  and,  after  graduating  as  M.B.  in  1860,  started  general 
practice  at  Holloway.  But  early  in  his  career  he  acquired  a deep 
interest  in  pathology  and  for  some  years  worked  in  the  pathological 
department  at  Guy’s  Hospital,  where  he  was  closely  associated  with 
Gull  and  Wilks.  He  set  up  as  a consultant  and  obtained  the 
appointment  of  assistant  physician  at  the  City  of  London  Hospital 
for  Diseases  of  the  Chest.  His  main  connection  was  with  the 
London  Hospital,  where  he  was  appointed  pathologist  in  1866, 
assistant  physician  in  1867  and  physician  in  1876.  Pathology 
remained  his  chief  concern  and  the  basis  on  which  he  founded 
both  his  clinical  practice  and  his  medical  teaching.  After  his  work 
in  the  wards,  he  would  spend  many  hours,  sometimes  late  into  the 
night,  in  the  post  mortem  room,  and  his  knowledge  rapidly  became 
encyclopaedic.  With  little  ambition  to  publish,  Sutton  was  a born 
teacher,  and  in  this  way  he  exercised  an  influence  altogether  out  of 
proportion  to  his  writings.  Small,  shy  and  slightly  deaf,  fond  of 
poetry  and  fishing,  he  was  held  in  the  highest  regard  by  students 
and  doctors,  and  the  rising  reputation  of  the  London  Hospital 
Medical  School  was  largely  due  not  only  to  his  organising  abilities 
but  to  his  own  personal  quahties.  Sutton  left  a widow  and  two 
daughters. 

Lancet,  1891.  1891. 

TUCKWELL,  HENRY  MATTHEWS 

b.  1835.  d.  2 Mar.  1906. 

M.A.,  D.M.  Oxon.,  M.R.C.S.,  F.R.C.P.  (1870). 

Henry  Tuckwell  was  born  at  Oxford,  the  second  son  of  William 
Tuckwell,  a general  practitioner.  He  was  educated  at  Bromsgrove 
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School  and  at  Oxford,  where  he  rowed  and  played  cricket  for 
Lincoln  College  and  graduated  with  first-class  honours  in  natural 
science  in  1856.  He  gained  his  first  experience  of  medicine  at  the 
Radcliffe  Infirmary,  while  an  undergraduate,  and  finished  his 
training  at  St.  Bartholomew’s  Hospital,  qualifying  in  1858.  A year 
later  he  went  abroad,  as  a Radcliffe  travelling  fellow,  to  study  under 
the  masters  at  Paris,  Berlin  and  Vienna.  He  settled  in  Oxford 
as  a consultant,  and  was  elected  physician  to  the  Radcliffe  Infirmary 
in  1866.  He  resigned  on  account  of  failing  sight  in  1885,  having 
won  a high  reputation  as  a clinician  and  as  a pathologist.  In  retire- 
ment he  found  his  chief  consolation  in  music.  He  married  in  1865, 
Martha  Grace  MacLean,  daughter  of  Charles  Joseph  Bishop,  M.D., 
physician  to  the  Radcliffe  Infirmary;  they  had  no  children.  He 
died  at  Oxford. 

Lancet,  1906.  1906. 

A.  G.  Gibson,  Radcliffe  Infirmary,  1926,  145.  Al.  Oxon.,  iv,  1445. 

WADHAM,  WILLIAM 

b.  23  Dec.  1823.  d.  28  Dec.  1897. 

M.D.  St.  And.,  M.R.C.S.,  L.S.A.,  F.R.C.P.  (1870). 

William  Wadham  was  born  at  Frenchay,  Gloucestershire,  the 
third  son  of  Thomas  Wadham  of  Frenchay  House.  He  was 
educated  at  Abingdon  School  and  St.  George’s  Hospital.  A great 
oarsman,  he  rowed  bow  in  the  St.  George’s  crew  which  won  the 
Stewards’  Cup  at  Henley  in  1843  against  Leander  and  Oxford. 
He  was  described  by  Jack  Phelps  as  the  best  lightweight  bow  he 
had  trained.  After  qualifying  as  a surgeon  and  apothecary — 
“ two  callings  ”,  as  he  said,  “ that  I never  followed  ” — he  spent  two 
years  abroad,  mostly  in  Rome.  He  was  then  appointed  assistant 
physician  to  the  Brompton  Hospital  and  registrar  at  St.  George’s, 
where  he  became  assistant  physician  in  1862  and  physician  in  1868 
and  lectured  on  forensic  medicine.  He  was  also  for  a time  on  the 
staff  of  the  Marylebone  Dispensary  and  examining  physician  to  the 
Foreign  Office.  As  dean  of  his  Medical  School,  he  was  notable  for 
introducing  a luncheon-club  for  the  students — an  innovation  which 
set  an  example  to  other  hospitals — and  for  his  encouragement  of 
their  athletic  activities.  He  was  himself  a fine  horseman  and  shot. 

Lancet,  1898.  B.M.J.,  1898. 

WARD,  STEPHEN  HENRY 

b.  1819.  d.  10  July  1880. 

M.D.  Lond.,  M.R.C.S.,  L.S.A.,  F.R.C.P.  (1870). 

S.  H.  Ward,  son  of  Nathaniel  Bagshawe  Ward,  F.R.S.,  a distin- 
guished botanist  and  microscopist,  was  sent  to  school  in  Hackney 
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and  to  the  London  Hospital  for  his  medical  education.  After 
qualifying,  his  principal  appointments  were  as  physician  to  the 
Seamen’s  Hospital,  Greenwich  (1859),  and  the  City  of  London 
Hospital  foi  Diseases  of  the  Chest  (1864).  He  was  examiner  to 
the  Society  of  Apothecaries,  of  which  his  father  had  been  master  and 
treasurer,  and  president  of  the  Hunterian  Society.  He  married  a 
sister  of  E.  W.  Cooke,  R.A.,  F.R.S.,  and  had  one  daughter. 

Medical  Times  and  Gazette,  1880. 


WILSON,  EDWARD  THOMAS 

b.  1832.  d.  19  Apr.  1918. 

B.A.,  B.M.  Oxon.,  F.R.C.P.  (1870). 

E.  T.  Wilson  was  born  at  Liverpool,  the  first  son  of  Edward 
Wilson  of  Hean  Castle,  Pembrokeshire.  He  was  an  undergraduate 
at  Exeter  College,  Oxford,  and  graduated  as  B.A.  with  first-class 
honours  in  natural  science  in  1855.  He  studied  medicine  at  St. 
George’s  Hospital  and  in  Paris,  taking  his  B.M.  degree  in  1858, 
and  a year  later  joined  the  medical  staff  of  a branch  dispensary 
of  the  Cheltenham  General  Hospital.  In  1875  he  became  physician 
to  the  General  Hospital  itself;  he  remained  on  its  active  staff  for 
the  next  thirty-one  years.  For  many  years  he  was  medical  officer 
to  Cheltenham  College  and  Cheltenham  Ladies’  College  and 
physician  to  the  Winchcombe  Cottage  Hospital  and  the  Cotswolds 
Convalescent  Home.  Although  primarily  a consulting  physician 
with  a large  practice,  Wilson  was  deeply  interested  in  public  health 
and  was  largely  responsible  for  the  establishment  of  the  Delancey 
Hospital  for  Infectious  Diseases.  He  was  president  of  the 
Cheltenham  Natural  Science  Society  and  spent  the  summer  of  his 
eighty-first  year  in  the  Cotswolds  searching  for  neolithic  implements. 
His  brother,  Sir  Charles  Wilson,  led  the  Gordon  Relief  Expedition 
of  1885,  and  one  of  his  sons,  Edward  Adrian,  was  in  medical  charge 
of  the  Antarctic  Expedition  of  1910,  losing  his  life  with  Captain 
Scott  on  the  return  journey  from  the  South  Pole. 

Lancet,  1918.  B.M.J.,  1918.  Al.  Oxon.,  iv,  1582. 


BISHOP,  THOMAS 
d.  23  June  1884. 

M.D.  Aberd.,  M.R.C.S.,  F.R.C.P.  (1871). 

Thomas  Bishop  qualified  in  the  year  1842,  having  studied  at 
the  Middlesex  Hospital.  He  spent  the  greater  part  of  his  career 
abroad.  For  many  years  he  practised  in  Naples  and  acted  as 
physician  to  the  British  Legation  and  the  British  Hospital  there. 
Fie  performed  useful  services  during  disturbances  in  the  city.  On 
one  occasion  he  was  captured  by  one  faction  and  would  have 
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been  shot  but  for  an  officer’s  intervention.  The  art  collection 
which  Bishop  formed  in  Italy  decorated  his  house  in  Paris,  where 
he  passed  the  last  twenty  years  of  his  life  as  one  of  the  leading 
physicians  of  the  British  colony  and  a generous  benefactor  to 
British  charities.  His  wife  was  the  sister  of  Sir  Stafford  Northcote. 

Lancet,  1884. 


CHILD,  GILBERT  WILLIAM 

b.  10  Mar.  1832.  d.  1 Dec.  1896. 

M.A.,  D.M.  Oxon.,  F.R.C.P.  (1871). 

Born  at  Hackney,  the  seventh  son  of  Samuel  Preston  Child, 
G.  W.  Child  was  educated  at  Clapham  Grammar  School  and 
Exeter  College,  Oxford,  where  he  took  a natural  science  degree 
in  1854.  His  own  wish  was  to  enter  Holy  Orders  but,  on  his 
father’s  persuasion,  he  proceeded  to  St.  George’s  Hospital  to  study 
medicine.  In  1857,  the  year  of  his  B.M.  degree,  he  was  elected 
physician  to  the  Radcliffe  Infirmary,  a post  which  he  resigned 
nine  years  later  on  appointment  as  lecturer  on  botany  at  St.  George’s. 
He  acted  as  examiner  for  the  Oxford  B.M.  degree  in  1863  and 
for  the  natural  science  school  in  1868.  In  1868  and  1869  he 
published  Essays  on  Physiological  Subjects.  He  was  an  active 
member  of  the  council  of  Somerville  Hall.  He  also  established 
a strong  connection  with  the  city  of  Oxford.  For  five  years, 
from  1866  to  1871,  he  served  as  medical  officer  of  health  to  the 
Oxford  Local  Board,  and  he  was  responsible  for  several  reports  on 
Oxford  sanitation.  In  the  City  of  London,  Child  retained  a family 
association  with  the  Clothworkers’  Company  and  filled  the  office  of 
master  in  1890.  Historical  research  on  the  Reformation  was  the 
main  occupation  of  his  later  years,  and  in  1890  his  book  on  Church 
and  State  under  the  Tudors  was  published.  A staunch  Anglican, 
he  publicised  his  views  in  Romanism,  Protestantism,  Anglicanism, 
A Layman's  View  in  1882  and  The  Church  of  England  in  relation 
to  Other  Bodies  of  Christians  in  1893.  One  of  his  hobbies  was 
changing  and  improving  his  houses,  and  a list  of  his  addresses 
shows  at  least  eight  residences  in  Oxford  and  its  district  occupied 
by  Child.  He  was  married  three  times:  to  his  cousin  Louisa 
Jane,  daughter  of  Robert  Child  of  Russell  Square,  London,  by 
whom  he  had  three  sons  and  two  daughters;  to  Fanny,  daughter 
of  J.  M.  B.  Durrant  of  Southover  Priory,  Sussex;  and  to  Ada, 
daughter  of  Wilson  Clement  Cruttwell  of  Frome.  He  died  at 
Headington  Hill. 

Times,  2 Dec.  1896. 

A.  G.  Gibson,  Raclcliffe  Infirmary,  1926,  138. 

Al.  Oxon.,  i,  247. 
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COPEMAN,  EDWARD 

b.  26  Dec.  1809.  d.  25  Feb.  1880. 

M.D.  Lond.,  Hon.  M.D.  Aberd.,  L.S.A.,  F.R.C  S FRCP 
(1871).  ’ 

Edward  Copeman  was  born  at  Great  Witchingham,  Norfolk, 
the  eldest  son  of  Edward  Breeze  Copeman,  a merchant  banker,  of 
Coltishall  House,  Norfolk.  After  attending  the  Grammar  School 
at  Trunch,  he  was  apprenticed  first  to  one  surgeon  and  then,  on 
his  death,  to  J.  G.  Crosse,  F.R.S.,  F.R.C.S.  Qualifying  from 
St.  George  s Hospital,  London,  in  1831,  he  started  general  practice 
at  Coltishall.  However,  in  1848,  having  become  an  F.R.C.S. 
three  years  previously,  he  set  up  in  Norwich  as  a consultant,  mainly 
in  gynaecology.  In  1851  he  was  elected  physician  to  the  Norfolk 
and  Norwich  Hospital,  an  office  which  he  held  till  1878.  Copeman 
also  served  on  the  staffs  of  the  Norwich  Eye  Infirmary,  the  Lying-In 
Charity,  and  the  Jenny  Lind  Hospital  for  Children,  which  he  had 
helped  to  found.  His  principal  publications  were  On  Apoplexy 
(1845)  and  Illustrations  of  Puerperal  Fever  (1860).  In  gynaecology 
he  was  something  of  a pioneer  and  the  inventor  of  several 
instruments.  He  was  a strong  advocate  of  the  vectis  and  attracted 
much  attention  abroad  by  the  treatment  of  the  vomiting  of 
pregnancy  by  dilatation  of  the  os  uteri.  He  was  president  of  the 
B.M.A.  at  its  Norwich  meeting  in  1874  and  in  his  oration  attributed 
the  spread  of  contagious  diseases  to  the  deficient  drainage  then 
universal  in  country  districts  and  recommended  the  institution 
of  “ part-time  medical  officers  of  health,  if  necessary  with  special 
qualifications  Copeman  was  an  enthusiastic  lover  of  music 
and  a ’cello  player  of  considerable  ability.  For  many  years  he 
was  chairman  of  the  Norfolk  and  Norwich  Musical  Festivals. 
In  person  he  was  handsome,  portly  and  heavily  bearded,  and,  since 
he  lived  in  the  Cathedral  Close,  his  soubriquet  of  “ the  Bishop  ” 
was  universally  approved. 

Lancet,  1880.  1880. 

Plarr,  i,  276. 

DRAKE,  AUGUSTUS 

b.  30  Sept.  1821.  d.  9 May  1912. 

M.B.  Cantab.,  F.R.C.P.  (1871). 

Augustus  Drake  was  born  at  Norwich,  the  son  of  Rev.  William 
Fitt  Drake,  rector  of  West  Halton,  Lincolnshire.  He  received 
his  early  education  at  Norwich  and  Oxford,  and  studied  medicine 
at  Caius  College,  Cambridge,  the  Norfolk  and  Norwich  Hospital 
and  St.  Bartholomew’s  Hospital,  and  in  Paris,  Dublin  and 
Edinburgh.  He  was  Tancred  student  at  Caius,  graduated  in 
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1849  and  took  the  Cambridge  Licence  in  1851.  He  practised  at 
Exeter  and  served  on  the  honorary  staffs  of  the  Royal  Devon  and 
Exeter  Hospital  and  the  Exeter  Dispensary.  He  retired  to  Exmouth  in 
1883.  Drake,  who  numbered  among  his  personal  friends  Sir  James 
Paget  and  Sir  Henry  Acland,  married  in  1 846  Lydia  Jackson,  daughter 
of  Robert  Drake  of  Wakefield,  and  left  two  sons  and  two  daughters. 

Lancet,  1912.  Devon  Gazette,  10  May  1912. 

Biog.  Hist,  of  Caius  College,  ii,  262. 


FOX,  WILLIAM  TILBURY 

b.  1836.  d.  14  June  1879. 

M.D.  Lond.,  F.R.C.P.  (1871). 

William  Tilbury  Fox,  the  son  of  Luther  Owen  Fox,  F.R.C.S., 
of  Broughton,  Hampshire,  received  his  medical  qualifications  at 
University  College,  London.  A brilliant  student,  he  won  the 
gold  medal  and  scholarship  in  medicine,  graduated  as  M.B.  in 
1857,  and  became  house  surgeon  to  Quain  and  house  physician 
to  Jenner.  He  also  obtained  a junior  appointment  at  the  Lambeth 
Lying-In  Hospital.  In  1859  he  began  general  practice  in  Bayswater 
but  soon  decided  to  specialize  in  midwifery.  He  obtained  the 
post  of  physician-accoucheur  to  the  Farringdon  General  Dispensary 
and  wrote  papers  for  the  Transactions  of  the  Obstetrical  Society. 
Becoming  interested  in  the  study  of  microscopical  fungi  attacking 
the  skin  and  hair,  his  attention  was  diverted  to  the  research  on 
skin  diseases  which  was  to  be  his  life’s  work.  In  1863  he  published 
Skin  Diseases  of  Parasitic  Origin  and  in  1864  a Treatise  on  Skin 
Diseases  which,  progressively  improved  in  subsequent  editions, 
was  regarded  as  a standard  work.  In  1864  he  accompanied  the 
Earl  of  Hopetown  on  a tour  of  the  East  which  seriously  undermined 
his  health.  On  his  return  he  wrote  pamphlets  on  the  spread  of 
cholera  in  the  East  and  on  the  dermatology  of  Egypt. 

Fox’s  reputation  as  a specialist  on  skin  diseases  grew  steadily. 
He  became  lecturer  on  diseases  of  the  skin  at  Charing  Cross  Hospital 
and  physician  to  the  skin  department  of  University  College  Hospital, 
where  he  prevailed  upon  the  authorities  to  provide  a well-equipped 
outpatient  department  and  baths.  He  was  on  the  editorial  staff 
of  the  Lancet  and  delivered  the  Lettsomian  Lectures  of  1869-70 
before  the  Medical  Society  of  London.  In  1875  he  re-edited 
Willan’s  Atlas  of  Skin  Diseases.  Recognised  as  a leading  authority 
on  his  subject  both  abroad  and  at  home,  Fox  played  an  important 
part  in  raising  dermatology  to  its  present  status  as  a specialized 
branch  of  medicine.  He  was  married  and  was  the  brother  of 
T.  C.  Fox,  F.R.C.P.  He  died  in  Paris. 

Lancet,  1879.  B.M.J.,  1879.  D.N.B.,  xx,  139. 
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FRANK,  PHILIP 
b.  14  July  1830.  d.  17  Mar.  1913. 

M.D.  Berlin,  M.R.C.S.,  F.R.C.P.  (1871). 

Philip  Frank  was  born  in  Manchester  and  studied  medicine 
in  England  and  at  Berlin,  where  he  graduated  in  1853  and  became 
closely  acquainted  with  the  great  German  scientists  of  the  day. 
He  joined  the  Army  as  an  assistant  surgeon  in  1855  and  served 
in  Malta,  South  Africa  and  India,  whence  he  was  invalided  home 
three  years  later.  A further  spell  of  work  at  Berlin  and  in  the 
Army  Medical  School  was  followed  by  his  resignation  from  the 
Service  in  1862.  He  then  spent  some  five  winters  abroad  as  Lord 
Brownlow’s  private  physician  and  began  practice  at  Mentone. 
In  1868  he  settled  in  Cannes,  where  he  spent  the  next  thirty  years, 
apart  from  service  with  the  Anglo-American  Ambulance  at  the 
Battle  of  Sedan  and  elsewhere  in  the  Franco-German  War.  He 
built  up  a large  consulting  practice  which  included  patients  of  all 
nationalities,  many  of  whom  became  his  friends.  After  retiring 
to  Kensington,  he  was  a frequent  visitor  to  the  wards  and  operating 
theatres  of  London  hospitals  and  would  often  contribute,  in  his 
own  modest  way,  to  clinical  discussions.  Frank  married  in  1871 
a daughter  of  the  second  Marquess  of  Westminster  and  had  one 
daughter. 

Lancet,  1913.  1913.  Roll  of  Army  Medical  Service,  5407. 

HENSLEY,  PHILIP  JOHN 
b.  19  Apr.  1839.  d.  8 Aug.  1920. 

M.A.,  M.D.  Cantab.,  M.D.  Durh.,  F.R.C.P.  (1871). 

P.  J.  Hensley  was  born  at  Caistor,  Lincolnshire,  the  son  of 
Rev.  Charles  Hensley.  He  was  educated  at  Rossall  and  Christ’s 
College,  Cambridge,  where  he  graduated  as  fourth  wrangler  in 
1861  and  was  elected  to  a fellowship  in  the  same  year.  He  studied 
medicine  at  St.  Bartholomew’s  Hospital  and  Paris,  and  took  his 
M.B.  degree  in  1867.  After  serving  as  house  physician  at  St. 
Bartholomew’s,  he  was  appointed  assistant  physician  in  1870  and 
physician  in  1893;  he  was  also  demonstrator  of  physics  and  lecturer 
on  forensic  medicine.  Other  institutions  which  appointed  him 
to  their  staffs  were  the  Western  General  Dispensary  and  the  Royal 
Hospital  for  Chest  Diseases.  He  was  a Censor  of  the  Royal 
College  of  Physicians  and  delivered  the  Goulstonian  Lectures  in 
1872.  He  examined  in  medicine  for  Durham  University.  Hensley 
was  an  able  man,  with  a mathematical  training  in  exactitude,  but 
he  was  both  shy  and  contemptuous  of  popularity,  and  afflicted 
with  a defect  of  speech  that  led  to  his  avoidance  by  students  and 
to  their  ridicule.  To  the  few  who  were  discerning  enough  to 
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appreciate  his  true  worth,  he  was  an  inspiring  teacher.  Hensley, 
who  was  a widower  without  children,  died  at  Farnham. 

Lancet,  1920.  B.M.J.,  1920. 

HITCHMAN,  JOHN 
b.  26  May  1816.  d.  5 Apr.  1893. 

M.D.  St.  And.,  M.R.C.S.,  L.S.A.,  F.R.C.S.,  F.R.C.P.  (1871). 

John  Hitchman  was  born  at  Northleach  in  Gloucestershire 
and  educated  at  its  Grammar  School.  He  received  his  first  medical 
education  as  the  pupil  of  a general  practitioner  at  Fairford  and 
the  rest  in  London,  chiefly  at  Guy’s  and  St.  Thomas’s  Hospitals. 
After  qualifying  in  1838,  he  returned  to  Fairford  and  became  resident 
medical  officer  at  the  Fairford  Lunatic  Asylum.  His  next  appoint- 
ment was  as  resident  physician  at  the  sanatorium  in  Marylebone 
Road,  London.  In  1846,  however,  he  became  resident  medical 
officer  in  the  female  department  of  the  Middlesex  County  Asylum 
at  Hanwell,  then  regarded  as  a model  institution.  After  four 
years  there,  he  was  offered  the  post  of  medical  superintendent  of 
the  Derby  County  Asylum,  then  being  built  at  Mickleover,  and 
there  he  remained  until  his  retirement  in  1872.  He  was  president 
of  the  Psychological  Association  in  1856.  Amongst  his  non- 
professional offices  was  the  vice-presidency  of  the  Derbyshire 
Agricultural  Society.  Hitchman,  who  was  married,  passed  his 
last  years  at  Fairford  and  Cheltenham. 

1893.  Plarr,  i,  547. 

LEARED,  ARTHUR 
b.  1822.  d.  16  Oct.  1879. 

B.A.,  M.D.  Dubl.,  D.M.  Oxon.,  F.R.C.P.  (1871). 

Arthur  Leared  was  born  at  Wexford,  the  son  of  Richard  Leared, 
merchant,  and,  after  he  had  graduated  as  B.A.  in  1845  and  as  M.b! 
in  1847  at  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  he  returned  there  to  practise. 
In  1851  he  travelled  to  India,  but  the  injurious  consequences  to  his 
health  forced  him  to  return,  and  in  1852  he  started  practice  in 
London.  During  the  Crimean  War  he  went  overseas  again  to 
serve  as  physician  to  the  British  Civil  Hospital  at  Smyrna,  and 
he  visited  the  Holy  Land  before  resuming  practice.  In  London 
he  received  appointments  at  the  Great  Northern  Hospital,  St.  Mark’s 
Hospital  for  Fistula,  and  the  Royal  Hospital  for  Diseases  of  the 
Chest,  and  lectured  on  medicine  at  the  Grosvenor  Place  School. 
In  1860  he  published  a notable  work,  The  Causes  and  Treatment 
of  Imperfect  Digestion,  which  reached  an  eighth  edition  twenty-two 
years  later.  In  1861  his  Dublin  M.D.  thesis  On  the  Sounds  Caused 
by  the  Circulation  of  the  Blood  was  printed;  and  the  next  decade 
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witnessed  the  appearance  of  several  papers  by  Leared  on  the  blood, 
phthisis,  the  stomach,  and  sounds  of  the  heart.  Other  publications 
were  the  result  of  his  frequent  travels  overseas.  Between  1862 
and  1874  he  paid  four  visits  to  Iceland  and  attained  such  proficiency 
in  the  language  that  he  was  able  to  write  a book  in  Icelandic,  in 
1870  he  travelled  to  America  and  in  1872,  1877  and  1879  to  Morocco. 
There  he  explored  unfrequented  areas,  identified  the  site  of  the 
Roman  town  Volubilis,  and  collected  local  materia  medica.  His 
experiences  in  the  country  were  recorded  in  two  books,  published 
in  1876  and  1879.  Leared’s  wide  culture  and  congenial  personality 
brought  him  a large  circle  of  friends,  scientific,  literary  and  artistic, 
as  well  as  the  membership  of  many  learned  societies  at  home  and 
abroad.  He  was  married,  and  died  in  London. 

Lancet , 1879.  Medical  Times  and  Gazette,  1879. 

D.N.B.,  xxxii,  326.  Al.  Dubl.,  488. 

STEVENSON,  SIR  THOMAS 

b.  14  Apr.  1838.  d.  27  July  1908. 

M.D.  Lond.,  M.R.C.S.,  F.R.C.P.  (1871). 

Thomas  Stevenson  was  born  at  Rainton,  Yorkshire,  the  second 
son  of  Peter  Stevenson,  a pioneer  of  scientific  farming,  and  his 
wife  Hannah,  daughter  of  Robert  Williamson,  banker  and  coach- 
maker,  of  Ripon.  As  a boy  he  studied  chemistry  and  agriculture 
and  worked  on  his  father’s  farm.  In  1857  he  was  apprenticed  to 
a Bradford  doctor  and  two  years  later  he  entered  Guy’s  Hospital. 
After  passing  his  examinations  with  high  distinction,  he  proceeded 
to  his  M.B.  degree  in  1866  and  started  to  practise  in  Bradford. 
An  absorbing  interest  in  chemistry  remained  with  him,  however, 
and  he  was  soon  back  at  Guy’s,  where  he  became  successively 
demonstrator  of  practical  chemistry  (1864-70),  lecturer  on  chemistry 
(1870-98)  and  lecturer  on  forensic  medicine  (1878-1908).  He  was 
employed  by  the  Home  Office  as  an  analyst  from  1872  to  1881,  when 
he  was  appointed  senior  scientific  analyst.  He  performed  the 
same  duties  for  Surrey  and  Bedfordshire  and  for  the  boroughs  of 
St.  Pancras  and  Shoreditch;  for  St.  Pancras  he  was  also  medical 
officer  of  health.  He  held  office  as  president  of  the  Society  of 
Medical  Officers  of  Health,  the  Society  of  Public  Analysts  and 
the  Institute  of  Chemistry. 

As  an  expert  witness,  Stevenson,  who  was  knighted  in  1904, 
figured  in  many  celebrated  murder  cases  in  which  poisoning  was 
an  alleged  factor,  including  the  Maybrick,  Lamson,  Hickman, 
Neil  Cream,  Chapman  and  Edward  Bell  trials;  his  investigations 
showed  outstanding  skill  and  patience,  and  his  evidence  was 
scrupulous,  succinct,  calm  and  lucid.  His  edition — the  third — 
of  Swaine  Taylor’s  Principles  and  Practice  of  Medical  Jurisprudence 
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(1883)  became  a standard  textbook  throughout  the  world.  In 
private  life  he  was  a devout  churchman,  a student  of  the  Bible,  a 
supporter  of  medical  missions,  and  an  advocate  of  higher  education 
for  women.  He  married  in  1867  Agnes,  daughter  of  George 
Maberly,  solicitor,  of  London,  and  had  two  sons  and  five  daughters. 

Lancet,  1908.  1908.  D.N.B.,  2nd  Suppl.,  iii,  414. 

WARING,  EDWARD  JOHN,  C.I.E. 

b.  14  Dec.  1819.  d.  22  Jan.  1891. 

M.D.  St.  And.,  F.R.C.S.,  F.R.C.P.  (1871). 

E.  J.  Waring  was  born  at  Tiverton,  the  sixth  son  of  Captain 
Henry  Waring,  R.N.  He  was  educated  at  Lyme  Regis  and 
Ilminster  Grammar  School  and  studied  medicine  at  Bristol  and 
Charing  Cross  Hospital.  In  1841  he  made  a voyage  to  Jamaica 
as  a ship’s  surgeon  and,  in  the  following  year,  on  qualifying,  he 
returned  to  the  island  to  practise.  In  1843,  however,  he  obtained 
an  appointment  under  the  Emigration  Commissioners  which  took 
him  to  Australia,  the  Cape,  Calcutta,  Trinidad  and  the  United 
States.  In  1847,  he  married  Caroline  Anne,  daughter  of  William 
Day,  J.P.,  D.L.,  of  Haddow,  Sussex,  and  retired  from  practice  to 
Uckfield.  Two  years  later  financial  losses  compelled  him  to  resume 
his  active  career  and  he  joined  the  Madras  establishment  of  the 
East  India  Company.  His  first  posting,  during  the  Burmese  War, 
was  to  Mergui  in  Tennasserim,  where  he  prepared  the  first  edition 
of  his  Practical  Therapeutics  (1854).  He  was  transferred  to 
Travancore  as  residency  surgeon  in  1853,  becoming  durbar  physician 
to  the  Maharajah  three  years  later.  There  he  published  Bazaar 
Medicines  (1860),  which  proved  popular  in  India,  and  founded 
a school  for  low-caste  children. 

Waring  returned  to  England  in  1863  on  account  of  his  health. 
He  now  obtained  his  three  higher  qualifications  and  began  work, 
in  1865,  as  editor  of  the  Indian  Pharmacopoeia,  aided  by  a dis- 
tinguished committee.  He  was  made  a C.I.E.  in  1881.  In  1887 
he  presented  his  unique  library  of  books  on  pharmacology  to  the 
Army  Medical  School  at  Netley.  He  engaged  in  active  philan- 
thropic work  and  was  an  early  supporter  of  the  London  Medical 
Mission  in  St.  Giles’s. 

Lancet,  1891.  B.M.J.,  1891. 

Plarr,  ii,  486.  Roll  of  I. M.S. , 339. 

WILLIAMS,  CHARLES  THEODORE,  M.V.O. 

b.  29  Aug.  1838.  d.  15  Dec.  1912. 

M.A.,  D.M.  Oxon.,  F.R.C.P.  (1871). 

Theodore  Williams,  son  of  C.  J.  B.  Williams,  F.R.S.,  F.R.C.P., 
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physician  to  University  College  Hospital  and  pioneer  in  the  use 
of  the  stethoscope,  was  sent  to  school  at  Brighton  and  Harrow. 
He  studied  natural  science  at  Pembroke  College,  Oxford,  graduating 
in  1860,  and  medicine  at  St.  George’s  Hospital  and  in  Paris,  taking 
his  B.M.  degree  in  1864.  He  then  spent  two  winters  abroad,  in 
France  and  Italy,  to  benefit  his  health,  and  on  his  return,  in  1866, 
was  made  demonstrator  of  anatomy  and  physiology  at  St.  George’s. 
A year  later  he  was  appointed  assistant  physician  to  the  Brompton 
Hospital,  which  his  father,  now  one  of  its  consulting  physicians, 
had  helped  to  found.  He  became  physician  in  1871  and  remained 
on  the  active  staff  till  1894.  During  these  years  he  established  his 
reputation  as  a leading  authority  on  pulmonary  tuberculosis. 
He  was  an  early  advocate  of  high-altitude  and  sanatorium  treat- 
ment and  of  improved  living  conditions,  factory  ventilation  and 
milk  and  water  supplies  as  means  of  combating  the  disease.  He 
was  one  of  the  originators  of  the  National  Association  for  the 
Prevention  of  Tuberculosis  and  received  the  M.V.O.  for  his  part 
in  the  building  of  the  King  Edward  VII  Sanatorium,  Midhurst. 
He  took  a similar  interest  in  the  Queen  Alexandra  Sanatorium 
at  Davos  and  the  Brompton  Hospital  Sanatorium  at  Frimley. 
His  principal  work  was  Pulmonary  Consumption  (1871),  written  in 
collaboration  with  his  father. 

Williams  delivered  the  Lettsomian  Lectures  to  the  Medical 
Society  of  London  in  1871  and  the  Lumleian  Lectures  and  the 
Harveian  Oration  to  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians  in  1893  and 
1911  respectively.  The  College,  of  which  he  was  a Censor,  was 
among  many  institutions  to  benefit  from  his  generosity,  receiving 
£1,000  for  its  endowment  fund;  and  it  was  on  his  suggestion  that 
Capt.  E.  W.  Williams  endowed  the  Bisset  Hawkins  Medal  in  1896. 
He  was  elected  an  honorary  fellow  of  Pembroke  College,  Oxford, 
in  1907.  He  married  in  1868  Mary,  daughter  of  John  Gwyn 
Jeffreys,  LL.D.,  F.R.S.,  a well-known  conchologist. 

Lancet,  1912.  1912.  Al  Oxon.,  iv,  1560. 

BALLARD,  EDWARD 

b 15  Apr.  1820.  d.  19  Jan.  1897. 

M.D.  Lend.,  F.R.C.P.  (1872),  F.R.S. 

Edward  Ballard  was  born  at  Islington,  the  son  of  George  Edward 
Ballard,  and  sent  to  Islington  Proprietary  School.  He  made 
his  first  acquaintance  with  medicine  as  apprentice  to  a local  suigeon, 
at  the  age  of  seventeen.  He  entered  University  College,  London 
in  1839  and  graduated  as  M.B.  four  years  later.  He  then  obtaine 
posts  at  the  St.  Pancras  and  Farringdon  Dispensaries  and  lectured 
on  medicine  at  the  Grosvenor  Place  School.  He  was  also  medical 
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tutor  and  a fellow  of  University  College.  In  1846  Ballard  and 
Garrod  published  a book  on  Materia  Medica  and  Therapeutics, 
and  six  years  afterwards  Ballard  wrote  a work  on  Physical  Diagnosis 
of  Diseases  of  the  Abdomen.  His  main  achievements,  however, 
were  the  outcome  of  his  appointment  as  medical  officer  of  health 
for  Islington.  He  wrote,  in  1868,  a prize  essay,  On  Vaccination,  and 
in  1869  investigated  an  outbreak  of  diphtheria  at  Islington.  His 
first  success  to  attract  outside  attention  was  his  skilful  enquiry, 
in  1870,  into  a local  typhoid  epidemic,  which  he  traced  to  an 
infected  water  supply. 

Ballard  resigned  his  office  in  1871  to  accept  employment  as  a 
medical  inspector,  under  Sir  John  Simon,  in  the  Medical  Department 
of  the  Privy  Council,  whose  functions  were  later  assimilated  by  the 
Local  Government  Board.  In  his  new  capacity,  he  carried  out  a 
number  of  official  investigations,  subsequently  published  as 
Reports,  into  such  questions  as  the  adulteration  of  butter  with 
animal  fats,  and  the  prevalence  and  cause  of  summer  diarrhoea. 
Ballard  married,  firstly,  in  1846  Julia  Hannah,  daughter  of  Charles 
Huggons  of  London,  by  whom  he  had  two  sons  and  one  daughter, 
and  secondly,  Emmeline,  daughter  of  John  Halse  of  London,  by 
whom  he  had  a son  and  a daughter. 

Lancet,  1897.  1897. 

BEGLEY,  WILLIAM  CHAPMAN 
b.  1803.  d.  11  Apr.  1887. 

M.A.,  M.D.  Dubl.,  M.R.C.S.,  F.R.C.P.  (1872). 

Born  at  Wexford,  the  son  of  Peter  Begley,  William  Begley 
entered  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  in  1820  and  graduated  as  B.A.  in 
1824.  It  is  likely  that  a few  years  elapsed  before  he  decided  to 
study  medicine,  as  he  did  not  obtain  his  first  qualification,  the 
M.R.C.S.  diploma,  till  1830,  and  his  first  medical  degree,  the  Dublin 
M.B.,  till  1840.  His  degree  of  M.D.  followed  eleven  years  later. 
For  some  thirty-five  years,  he  held  the  post  of  superintendent  of 
the  male  department  of  the  Lunatic  Asylum  at  Hanwell,  whose 
Annual  Reports  he  edited. 

At.  Dub!.,  55. 

BREWER,  WILLIAM 
d.  3 Nov.  1881. 

M.D.  St.  And.,  L.R.C.S.  Edin.,  F.R.C.P.  (1872),  M.P. 

William  Brewer  studied  medicine  at  Edinburgh.  After  qualifying 
m 1834,  he  remained  aloof  from  practice  and  devoted  his  life  to 
philanthropy  and  public  service.  The  parochial  schools  of  St. 
Ceorge’s,  Hanover  Square,  in  London  and  the  Milliners’  and 
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Dressmakers’  Associations  were  among  various  charitable  institu- 
tions to  benefit  from  his  generous  patronage.  His  name,  however, 
is  chiefly  remembered  for  his  efforts  in  founding  the  Metropolitan 
Asylums  Board,  established  with  the  object  of  controlling  infectious 
diseases  and  providing  hospital  facilities  for  the  poorer  classes  in 
London,  and  for  his  work  as  the  Board’s  first  chairman,  from  1867 
until  his  death.  He  was  chairman,  too,  of  the  Sanitary  Committee 
of  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works.  Brewer  sat  in  Parliament 
as  Liberal  Member  for  Colchester  from  1868  to  1874.  He  was  a 
man  of  cultured  artistic  and  literary  tastes,  and  the  author  of  a 
historical  novel. 

Lancet,  1881.  1881.  Medical  Times  and  Gazette,  1881. 

CAYLEY,  WILLIAM 

b.  14  Dec.  1836.  d.  17  Dec.  1916. 

M.D.  Lond.,  F.R.C.P.  (1872). 

William  Cayley  was  born  at  Stamford  in  Lincolnshire,  the  fifth 
son  of  Edward  Cayley,  banker  and  cadet  of  an  old  Yorkshire 
family.  He  was  educated  at  Shrewsbury  and  King’s  College, 
London,  where  he  qualified  in  1859.  After  postgraduate  study  of 
pathology  at  Vienna,  he  was  appointed,  in  1863,  demonstrator  of 
morbid  anatomy  at  the  Middlesex  Hospital  and,  in  1870,  assistant 
physician.  He  lectured  on  pathological  anatomy  from  1866  until 
his  promotion  to  full  physician  in  1876,  and  then  on  medicine. 
He  was  also  physician  to  the  London  Fever  Hospital  for  twenty 
years  and  to  the  North-Eastern  Hospital  for  Children  for  fifteen 
years.  At  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians,  he  was  Senior  Censor, 
and  delivered  the  Croonian  Lectures  in  1880.  Cayley’s  abilities  as 
a physician  were  recognised  by  his  colleagues  as  being  of  the 
highest  order.  But  he  was  reticent  to  a fault  and  lacking  in  the 
bedside  manner  and  the  capacity  for  small  talk  that  often  contribute 
to  popular  success.  A lover  of  flowers  and  the  classics  he  was  an 
expert  mountaineer,  spending  his  annual  holidays  in  Switzerland 
and  the  Tyrol.  A bachelor,  non-smoker  and  teetotaller,  he  died 
in  retirement  at  Richmond. 

Lancet,  1916.  1916. 

CORMACK,  SIR  JOHN  ROSE 

b.  1 Mar.  1815.  d.  13  May  1882. 

M.D.  Edin.,  Paris,  F.R.C.P.  Edin.,  F.R.C.P.  (1872),  F.R.S. 

Edin. 

John  Cormack  was  born  at  Stow,  Midlothian,  the  son  of  Rev. 
John  Cormack,  minister  of  the  parish.  He  studied  at  Edinburgh 
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University,  where  he  won  the  Harveian  prize  in  1836  and  a gold 
medal  in  1837  for  his  inaugural  thesis  on  the  presence  of  air  in 
the  organs  of  circulation,  a study  which  established  him  as  an 
authority  on  the  subject.  In  1837  he  was  senior  president  of  the 
Edinburgh  Royal  Medical  Society.  After  a visit  to  Paris  and  a 
tour  of  Italy  and  Spain,  he  began  practice  as  a physician  in 
Edinburgh.  He  was  appointed  physician  to  the  Royal  Infirmary 
and  in  1841  founded  the  Edinburgh  Monthly  Journal  of  Medical 
Science,  which  he  edited  for  the  next  six  years.  In  1847  he  entered 
general  practice  in  Putney.  He  established  the  London  Journal  of 
Medicine  and  edited  the  Association  Medical  Journal  (predecessor 
of  the  B.M.J .)  from  1853  till  1855.  He  lived  in  London  until,  in 
1866,  ill  health  compelled  him  to  move  to  Orleans.  Three  years 
later  he  succeeded  to  a vacancy  among  the  medical  practitioners 
of  Paris  and  in  1870  took  the  Paris  degree  of  M.D.  During  the 
siege  of  the  city  and  the  rule  of  the  Commune,  he  rendered  signal 
service  both  to  the  English  community  and  to  the  French  wounded, 
which  was  recognised  by  the  conferment  of  a knighthood  by  the 
Queen  and  by  his  enrolment  as  a Chevalier  of  the  Legion  of  Honour 
by  the  French.  In  his  remaining  years  he  rose  to  be  the  acknow- 
ledged leader  of  his  English  colleagues  in  Paris.  He  was  physician 
to  the  Hertford  British  Hospital,  and  translated  four  volumes  of 
Trousseau’s  Clinical  Lectures  for  the  New  Sydenham  Society.  He 
left  a widow,  four  daughters  and  a son. 

Lancet,  1882.  B.M.J.,  1882. 

Medical  Times  and  Gazette,  1882.  D.N.B.,  xii,  221. 

FAYRER,  SIR  JOSEPH,  Bart.,  K.C.S.I. 

b.  6 Dec.  1824.  d.  21  May  1907. 

M.D.  Rome,  M.D.,  Hon.  LL.D.  Edin.,  Hon.  LL.D.  St.  And., 
Hon.  Ph.D.  Padua,  F.R.C.S.  Edin.,  F.R.S.  Edin.,  F.R.C.P. 
(1872),  F.R.S.,  F.R.C.S.,  F.C.P.  Philadelphia. 

Joseph  Fayrer  was  born  at  Plymouth,  the  second  son  of  Com- 
mander Robert  John  Fayrer,  R.N.,  a pioneer  of  ocean  steam 
navigation,  and  his  wife  Agnes,  daughter  of  Richard  Wilkinson 
of  Lancashire.  In  his  youth  he  met  Wordsworth  and  Coleridge 
at  Haverbrack  in  Westmorland.  He  was  educated  privately  at 
Dalrymple  in  Ayrshire  and  went  to  school  at  Liverpool.  At  the 
age  of  sixteen  he  sailed  to  the  West  Indies  and  South  America  as 
a midshipman  in  the  West  Indian  Mail  Steam-Packet  Service,  and 
three  years  later  accompanied  his  father  on  a voyage  to  Bermuda. 
Here,  experience  of  yellow  fever  inclined  him  to  a medical  career 
and  on  his  return,  in  1844,  he  entered  Charing  Cross  Hospital 
where  T.  H.  Huxley  was  among  his  fellow  students.  He  received 
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a house  appointment  at  the  Westminster  Ophthalmic  Hospital  and 
in  1847  qualified  as  a doctor.  In  the  same  year  he  joined  the  Naval 
Medical  Service  but  soon  afterwards  resigned  his  commission  to 
travel  on  the  Continent  with  Lord  Mount-Edgcumbe.  At  Palermo, 
during  the  Sicilian  revolution,  he  had  his  first  experience  of  treating 
war  wounds,  and  at  Rome  he  studied  for  the  University’s  M.D. 
degree,  which  he  was  granted  in  1849. 

A new  and  distinguished  stage  of  Fayrer’s  career  began  when, 
in  1850,  he  was  gazetted  to  the  Bengal  Medical  Service.  His  first 
stations  were  Cherrapunji  and  Dacca,  but  in  1852  he  was  posted 
to  the  Burma  field  force  and  was  present  at  the  capture  of  Rangoon. 
His  services  there  were  rewarded  by  the  appointment  of  residency 
surgeon  at  Lucknow  in  1853.  A year  later  he  was  given  the 
additional  office  of  honorary  assistant  resident,  which  involved 
him  in  administrative  responsibilities,  and  in  1856,  on  the  annexa- 
tion of  Oudh,  he  was  made  civil  surgeon  of  Lucknow.  Little 
more  than  a year  afterwards,  the  Mutiny  broke  out,  the  Residency 
was  besieged  and  Fayrer’s  house  became  at  once  a fort  and  a 
hospital.  Fayrer  subsequently  wrote,  in  his  Recollections  of  my 
Life  (1900),  a graphic  account  of  his  experiences  during  the  siege, 
in  which  he  himself  was  an  outstanding  figure.  He  attended 
Lawrence  when  he  fell  mortally  wounded,  and  Outram  and  Napier 
when  they  arrived,  both  wounded,  at  the  head  of  the  first  relieving 
column.  For  his  services,  Fayrer  received  the  thanks  of  the 
Government,  promotion  to  the  brevet  rank  of  surgeon,  a year’s 
seniority  and  a year’s  prize  money  (which  he  presented  to  the 
Royal  Medical  Benevolent  College,  Epsom).  Characteristically,  he 
spent  his  next  home  leave,  in  1858-59,  in  preparing  for  the  Edinburgh 
M.D.  degree,  to  which  he  was  duly  admitted. 

Fayrer’s  next  post  was  as  professor  of  surgery  at  Calcutta 
Medical  College.  Elected  president  of  the  Faculty  of  Medicine 
in  1863  and  of  the  Asiatic  Society  in  1867,  he  was  conspicuous 
in  Calcutta  medical  and  public  affairs  for  more  than  a decade. 
He  was  chosen  as  surgeon  to  the  Viceroy  in  1869,  a year  after  being 
created  C.S.I.,  and  accompanied  the  Duke  of  Edinburgh  on  his 
visit  to  North-West  India  in  1870.  Meanwhile,  he  had  completed 
important  researches  on  snake-bite  which  were  published  in  a 
volume  entitled  Thanatophidia  of  India  in  1872. 

In  1873  Fayrer  resigned  from  the  active  list  of  the  I.M.S.  and 
became  first  a member,  and  then  chairman,  of  the  Medical  Board 
of  the  India  Office,  which  position  he  retained  till  1895,  when  he 
finally  retired  with  the  rank  of  surgeon-general.  During  a last 
visit  to  India  in  1875-76  as  a member  of  the  Prince  of  Wales’s  staff, 
he  was  created  K.C.S.I.  His  years  in  London  were  fully  occupied 
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with  his  private  practice,  with  writing,  and  with  his  activities  on 
behalf  of  numerous  committees  and  societies,  and  at  international 
congresses  and  similar  functions.  He  delivered  clinical  lectures  at 
Charing  Cross  Hospital,  of  which  he  was  elected  consulting  physician 
in  1877,  and  the  Croonian  Lectures  at  the  Royal  College  of 
Physicians  in  1882.  He  represented  the  College  and  Edinburgh 
University  at  the  tercentenary  of  Galileo  at  Padua,  at  which  he 
made  a speech  in  Italian. 

Fayrer  was  made  a baronet  in  1896.  He  spent  the  greater  part 
of  his  last  ten  years  at  Falmouth,  where  yachting  and  deep-sea 
fishing  were  his  main  recreations.  All  through  his  life  he  had  been 
a fine  sportsman,  a big-game  hunter  and  an  excellent  shot.  But 
he  was  also  a first-rate  linguist,  and  the  range  of  his  interests 
included  poetry,  science  and  theology.  He  was,  indeed,  a man  of 
untiring  energy,  mental  and  physical,  and  of  unmatched  courage. 
For  all  his  achievements,  his  character  bore  the  mark  of  genuine 
simplicity,  for  if  he  was  outspoken  at  times,  he  was  also  straight- 
forward and  never  insensitive.  He  was  no  respecter  of  persons, 
yet  men  of  every  rank  of  society  respected  and  loved  him,  as  his 
huge  circle  of  friends  testified.  He  married  in  1855  Bethia  Mary, 
daughter  of  Brigadier-General  Andrew  Spens,  then  in  command 
of  the  troops  at  Lucknow.  There  were  six  sons  and  two  daughters 
of  the  marriage.  He  died  at  Falmouth. 

Lancet,  1907.  1907. 

D.N.B.,  2nd  Suppl.,  ii,  15.  Roll  of  I.M.S.,  136. 

Plarr,  i,  394.  Sir  J.  Fayrer,  Recollections  of  my  life,  1900. 


HESLOP,  THOMAS  PRETIOUS 
b.  1823.  d.  17  June  1885. 

M.D.  Edin.,  F.R.C.P.  (1872),  J.P. 

Thomas  Heslop  was  born  in  the  West  Indies,  the  son  of  a Scottish 
artillery  officer.  After  spending  his  childhood  in  the  care  of  a 
medical  uncle  in  Staffordshire,  he  was  educated  at  Dublin  and 
Edinburgh.  Graduating  in  1848,  he  was  house  physician  and  tutor 
at  the  Birmingham  General  Hospital  for  four  years.  Such  was  his 
success  in  this  capacity  that  he  became  professor  of  physiology  at 
the  Queen’s  College  in  1853  and  was  physician  to  the  Queen’s 
Hospital  from  1853  to  1860  and  from  1870  to  1882.  He  founded 
. e Children’s  and  the  Skin  and  Lock  Hospitals  and  played  a part 
in  t?6  foundatiori  the  Women’s  Hospital  and  the  Birmingham 
Medical  Institute.  He  was,  in  addition,  a governor  of  King  Edward’s 
school,  and  chairman  of  Mason’s  Science  College,  to  which  he 
bequeathed  a library  of  11,000  books.  He  died  near  Braemar. 

Lancet,  1885.  D.N.B.,  xxvi,  298. 
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LIVEING,  ROBERT 
b.  30  Mar.  1834.  d.  24  Feb.  1919. 

M.A.,  M.D.  Cantab.,  F.R.C..P.  (1872). 

Robert  Liveing,  the  son  of  Edward  Liveing,  M.R.C.S.,  was 
born  at  Nayland  in  Suffolk.  He  went  up  to  Christ’s  College, 
Cambridge,  with  a scholarship  in  1852  and  graduated  in  the 
mathematical  tripos  in  1856.  He  obtained  his  medical  education 
at  King’s  College,  London,  where  he  won  a Warneford  scholarship, 
and  at  Paris,  proceeding  to  the  Cambridge  M.B.  degree  in  1861. 
After  holding  two  house  appointments  at  King’s  College  Hospital 
in  1861-62,  he  became  lecturer  on  anatomy  and  physiology  at 
the  Middlesex  Hospital.  He  served  on  the  staff  of  the  latter  as 
assistant  physician  (1866-72),  physician  (1872-76)  and  physician  to 
the  skin  department  (1879-88),  and  was  made  consulting  physician 
to  the  skin  department  on  retiring.  Liveing  delivered  the 
Goulstonian  Lectures  in  1873,  and  wrote  a Handbook  on  Diseases 
of  the  Skin  in  1887.  He  examined  both  for  the  Royal  College  of 
Physicians  and  for  Cambridge  University.  In  1888  he  was  elected 
to  a fellowship  at  King’s  College,  London.  Travelling  and  gardening 
were  his  main  recreations  and  he  was  a vice-president  of  the  Alpine 
Club.  He  married  Adelaide,  daughter  of  Admiral  Edward  Hawker, 
and  had  a son  and  a daughter.  He  was  a brother  of  Edward 
Liveing,  Registrar  of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians. 

Lyle,  81.  Who  was  Who,  1916-28,  635. 

LUSH,  JOHN  ALFRED 
b.  21  Mar.  1815.  d.  4 Aug.  1888. 

M.D.  St.  And.,  M.R.C.S.,  L.S.A.,  F.R.C.P.  (1872),  M.P. 

John  Lush,  first  son  of  John  Lush  of  Berwick  St.  John,  Wiltshire, 
obtained  his  initial  qualifications  in  1836  and  1837.  He  settled  in 
general  practice  at  East  Knoyle,  Wiltshire,  moving  to  Salisbury 
about  the  year  1846.  In  1862  he  became  joint  proprietor  of  the 
Fisherton  House  Asylum.  Lush  played  an  active  part  in  municipal 
affairs  and  was  mayor  of  Salisbury  in  1866.  He  also  represented 
the  town  in  Parliament  as  a Liberal  from  1868  to  1880  and  enter- 
tained the  Prince  of  Wales  at  a public  banquet  in  1872.  He  retired 
to  South  Kensington  on  account  of  ill  health  in  1880  but  retained 
his  interest  in  politics  to  the  end.  He  died  at  St.  Leonards. 

Times,  6 Aug.  1888.  F.  Boase,  Modern  English  Biography,  1892-1921,  ii,  532.  1 

MACKAY,  ALEXANDER  EUGENE 
b.  1822.  d.  10  Mar.  1877. 

M.D.  Aberd.,  L.R.C.S.  Edin.,  F.R.C.P.  (1872). 

Educated  at  Edinburgh  University,  Alexander  Mackay  entered 
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the  navy  as  an  assistant  surgeon  in  1844.  After  a year  at  Haslar 
Naval  Hospital,  he  spent  eight  years  in  the  East  India  and  China 
stations,  on  H.M.’s  ships  and  at  the  naval  hospital  in  Hong  Kong. 
Promoted  to  be  surgeon  in  1852,  he  was  posted,  in  1854,  to  the 
Fantome  on  the  Australian  station,  and  later  served  as  senior 
medical  officer  in  the  flagships  of  the  Mediterranean  station  and  to 
the  south-east  coast  of  America.  The  high  standard  of  his  reports 
won  him  the  Blane  Medal  in  1857,  and  seven  years  later  he  was 
chosen  to  succeed  Bryson  in  the  duty  of  preparing  the  Statistical 
Reports  on  the  Health  of  the  Navy.  He  was  also  promoted  to  the 
rank  of  deputy  inspector-general.  His  Blue  Books  gained  a high 
reputation,  their  evidence  on  epidemics  of  cholera,  yellow  fever  and 
other  diseases  in  naval  stations  being  especially  valued. 

Lancet,  1877.  1877.  Medical  Times  and  Gazette,  1877. 

MADDEN,  WILLIAM  HERRIES 
d.  3 Dec.  1883. 

M.D.  Edin.,  L.R.C.S.  Edin.,  F.R.C.P.  (1872). 

William  Madden  received  his  medical  training  at  Edinburgh 
University,  where  he  was  elected  senior  president  of  the  Royal 
Medical  Society,  and  qualified  in  1837.  He  practised  at  Torquay, 
holding  office  first  as  physician,  and  latterly  as  consulting  physician, 
to  the  Torbay  Hospital  and  Dispensary,  the  Torquay  Hospital  for 
Consumption,  and  the  Institution  for  Gentlewomen  with  Chest 
Diseases.  He  translated  Cruveilhier’s  Anatomie  Descriptive  (1841- 
42)  but  his  original  writings  dealt  mainly  with  consumption.  He 
retired  to  Linlithgow. 

Medical  Directories. 

MURRAY,  WILLIAM 
b.  1839.  d.  2 Oct.  1920. 

M.D.  Durh.,  M.R.C.S.,  L.S.A.,  F.R.C.P.  (1872). 

William  Murray  was  the  son  of  George  Murray  of  Chester-le- 
Street,  and  was  educated  at  Durham  School.  His  medical  training 
took  place  at  Edinburgh,  Newcastle,  University  College,  London, 
and  Paris.  He  qualified  in  1859  and  was  then  given  house  appoint- 
ments at  University  College  Hospital.  Returning  to  Newcastle,  he 
lectured  on  physiology  at  the  School  of  Medicine  from  1864  to 
1878  and  obtained  appointments  at  the  Newcastle  Dispensary,  the 
Fever  Hospital,  and  the  Hospital  for  Sick  Children,  of  which  he  was 
a founder.  His  practice  was  mainly  in  women’s  and  children’s 
diseases,  but  he  was  also  known  as  one  of  the  first  to  treat  abdominal 
aneurysm  successfully  by  pressure,  and  his  Rough  Notes  on  Remedies 
(1893)  reached  a sixth  edition.  Murray  was  a man  of  strong 
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personality.  He  gave  religious  addresses  to  workmen  at  a local 
factory  in  their  dinner-hour,  and  founded  branches  of  the  Y.M.C.A. 
at  Newcastle  and  Durham.  Shooting  and  fishing  were  his  recrea- 
tions and  after  retiring  in  1913  he  lived  close  to  his  favourite  river, 
the  Eden.  He  married,  firstly,  in  1864  Frances  Mary,  daughter  of 
Giles  Redmayne  of  Brathy  Hall,  Ambleside,  by  whom  he  had  three 
sons  and  three  daughters.  One  of  the  sons  was  G.  R.  Murray, 
F.R.C.P.  His  second  marriage,  in  1885,  was  to  the  widow  of  Colonel 
A.  Lecton-Blenkinsopp,  by  whom  he  had  two  daughters.  He  died 
at  Fongtown,  Cumberland. 

Lancet,  1920.  1920. 

ROBERTSON,  WIFFIAM  HENRY 
b.  Sept.  1810.  d.  15  July  1897. 

M.D.  Edin.,  F.R.C.P.  (1872),  J.P. 

William  Robertson  was  an  Edinburgh  man  and  graduated  at  the 
University  in  1830.  After  practising  for  a short  time  at  Chester- 
field, he  settled  permanently,  about  1834,  in  Buxton.  There  he 
studied  the  effects  of  the  local  mineral  waters  on  disease  and  came 
to  the  conclusion  that,  in  certain  cases  of  gout  and  rheumatism, 
they  were  valuable.  He  was  an  honorary  physician  to  the  Devon- 
shire Hospital  and  Buxton  Bath  Charity  for  sixty  years,  and  chair- 
man of  the  trustees  and  board  of  management  after  1866.  He  was 
also  deeply  concerned  in  the  municipal  development  and  welfare  of 
Buxton  and,  when  he  died,  was  the  oldest  member  of  its  bench  of 
magistrates.  His  Guide  to  the  Use  of  the  Buxton  Waters  had  by 
then  reached  its  twenty-fourth  edition.  He  was  survived  by  his 
widow,  a son  and  a daughter. 

Lancet,  1897. 

SEATON,  EDWARD  CATOR 
b.  1815.  d.  21  Jan.  1880. 

M.D.  Edin.,  F.R.C.P.  (1872). 

Edward  Cator  Seaton  was  born  at  Rochester,  the  son  of  a retired 
naval  surgeon  in  practice  there,  and  received  his  medical  training  at 
Edinburgh  University,  graduating  in  1837.  After  a short  visit  to 
Paris,  he  practised  at  Rochester  for  a time,  holding  the  appoint- 
ment of  surgeon  to  the  North  Aylesford  Union.  His  next  move, 
in  1841,  was  to  Chelsea,  where  he  was  surgeon  to  the  Dispensary 
and  played  an  active  part  in  founding  both  the  Western  Medical 
Society  and  the  Epidemiological  Society.  Through  his  connection 
with  the  latter  he  came  to  enter  the  field  of  public  health  which,  at 
the  expense  of  his  promising  practice,  was  to  be  his  life’s  work.  He 
was  honorary  secretary  and  prime  mover  of  the  Society’s  committee 
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which  presented  a report  to  Parliament  on  Smallpox  and  Vaccination 
that  led,  in  1853,  to  the  passing  of  the  Compulsory  Vaccination 
Act.  Seaton  also  contributed  articles  on  the  subject  to  the  Society’s 
Transactions.  His  appointment  as  first  vaccination  inspector  under 
the  General  Board  of  Health  followed  in  1858,  and  his  reports  pro- 
duced an  amendment  to  the  new  Act.  Between  1865  and  1871,  he 
* acted  first  as  superintending  inspector  and  then  as  director  of  the 
National  Vaccine  Establishment.  His  writings  on  vaccination 
continued  with  an  article  in  Reynold’s  System  of  Medicine  in  1867, 
his  Handbook  of  Vaccination  in  1868,  his  Report  on  Animal  Vaccina- 
tion in  1869,  and  one  on  the  smallpox  epidemic  of  1871-72. 

In  1871,  on  the  formation  of  the  Local  Government  Board, 
Seaton  became  its  senior  assistant  medical  officer  under  John 
Simon.  In  this  capacity,  he  represented  the  Government  at  the 
International  Sanitary  Conference  in  Vienna  in  1874.  Two  years 
later  he  succeeded  Simon  as  medical  officer  to  the  Board.  For  the 
remainder  of  his  life  he  was  occupied  mainly  with  administration, 
including  the  revision  of  over  3,000  public  contracts — work  well 
suited  to  the  precise  judgment  and  organising  ability  which  had  made 
him  a painstaking  and  indefatigable  pioneer  in  his  field.  He  was 
the  father  of  Edward  Cox  Seaton,  F.R.C.P.,  and  had  four  sons  and 
four  daughters  in  all.  He  at  died  Notting  Hill,  London. 

Lancet,  1880.  1880.  D.N.B.,  li,  165. 

TETLEY,  JAMES 
b.  1811.  d.  18  Sept.  1877. 

M.D.  Edin.,  F.R.C.P.  (1872). 

James  Tetley  graduated  at  Edinburgh  University  in  1834  and 
practised  at  Torquay.  During  his  career,  he  held  appointments  as 
physician  and  consulting  physician  to  the  Torbay  Infirmary  and 
Dispensary,  the  Torquay  Hospital  for  Consumption,  the  Institution 
for  Reduced  Gentlewomen  with  Affected  Chests,  and  the  Newton 
Abbot  Poor  Law  Union.  A number  of  insurance  companies  also 
employed  him  as  .their  physician. 

Medical  Directories. 

WADE,  SIR  WILLOUGHBY  FRANCIS 
b.  31  Aug.  1827.  d.  28  May  1906. 

B A.,  M.B.,  Hon.  M.D.  Dubl.,  M.R.C.S.,  F.R.C.P.  (1872). 

Willoughby  Wade  was  born  at  Bray,  Wicklow,  the  eldest  son  of 
Edward  Michael  Wade,  vicar  of  Holy  Trinity,  Derby,  and  a descen- 
dant of  General  Wade.  He  was  educated  at  Brighton,  Rugby  and 
rimty  College,  Dublin,  where  he  graduated  as  B.A.  in  1849  and 
M.B.  in  1851,  and  served  an  apprenticeship  with  a surgeon  at  Derby. 
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In  1855  he  settled  in  practice  at  Birmingham,  where  he  had  already 
filled  junior  appointments  at  the  General  Hospital.  He  was 
appointed  to  the  staff-  of  the  General  Dispensary  in  1857  and  to  the 
Queen’s  Hospital  in  1860,  soon  afterwards  becoming  professor  of  the 
practice  of  physic  and  clinical  medicine  at  Queen’s  College.  He 
relinquished  these  appointments  in  1865,  however,  on  election  as 
physician  to  the  General  Hospital,  which  office  he  held  till  1892. 
Wade’s  most  important  services  were  given  to  the  B.M.A.,  as  a 
member  of  the  Council  from  1864,  chairman  of  its  Scientific  Grants 
Committee  (1880-84),  treasurer  (1882-85)  and  president  of  the 
Birmingham  meeting  (1890).  He  held  these  offices  at  a time  when 
the  Association’s  prosperity,  membership  and  influence  were 
steadily  growing;  and  it  was  on  his  proposal  that  research  scholar- 
ships were  endowed  by  the  Association.  Although  he  did  not 
exert  himself  unduly  in  practice,  he  was  a man  of  solid  ability  and 
strong  personality.  He  retired  in  1 898  to  a villa  near  Florence  which 
became  a centre  of  cultured  hospitality.  In  1905  he  moved  to 
Rome,  where  he  died.  Wade  married  in  1880  his  cousin  Augusta 
Frances,  daughter  of  Sir  John  Power,  second  baronet,  of  Kilfane; 
there  were  no  children  of  the  marriage. 

Lancet,  1906.  1906. 

D.N.B.,  2nd  Suppl.,  iii,  571.  At.  Dubl.,  845. 


BEDDOE,  JOHN 

b.  21  Sept.  1826.  d.  19  July  1911. 

B.A.  Lond.,  M.D.,  Hon.  LL.D.  Edin.,  F.R.C.P.  (1873),  F.R.S. 

John  Beddoe  was  born  at  Bewdley,  the  son  of  John  Beddoe  and 
his  wife  Emma,  daughter  of  Henry  Barrer  Child  of  Bewdley.  He 
was  educated  at  Bridgnorth  School  and  was  originally  intended  for 
a legal  career.  He  entered  University  College,  London,  however, 
with  the  intention  of  becoming  a doctor,  and,  having  taken  the  B.A. 
degree  in  1851,  went  on  to  Edinburgh  University  and  graduated  as 
M D there  in  1853.  He  was  given  a house  appointment  at  the 
Edinburgh  Royal  Infirmary,  but  during  the  Crimean  War  served  in 
a civil  hospital  at  Renkioi.  After  an  extended  tour  of  the  Continent, 
he  settled  in  Clifton  in  1 857.  He  was  physician  to  the  Bristol  Royal 
Infirmary  from  1862  to  1873  and  consulting  physician  to  the  Chil- 
dren’s Hospital  after  1866  and  to  the  Bristol  Dispensary.  Beddoe 
was  chiefly  known  for  his  anthropological  studies.  Among  his 
works  were  papers  on  the  Stature  and  Bulk  of  Man  in  the  British 
Isles  (1870)  and  on  The  Races  of  Britain  (1885).  He  was  presi  en 
in  1869-70  of  the  Anthropological  Society  and  from  1889  to 
of  the  Anthropological  Institute,  whose  Huxley  lecture  he  delivered 
in  1905.  He  was  also  a member  of  many  foreign  anthropolog 
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societies.  He  gave  the  Rhind  lectures  at  Edinburgh  in  1891.  He 
married  in  1858  Agnes  Montgomerie  Cameron,  daughter  of  Rev.  A. 
Christison,  by  whom  he  had  a son  and  a daughter.  He  retired  m 
1891  to  Bradford-on- Avon,  where  he  died. 

Lancet,  1911.  1911.  D.N.B.,  2nd  Suppl.,  i,  124. 

BUZZARD,  THOMAS 

b.  24  Aug.  1831.  d.  1 Jan.  1919. 

M.D.  Lond.,  M.R.C.S.,  F.R.C.P.  (1873). 

Thomas  Buzzard  was  born  in  London,  the  son  of  G.  Buzzard, 
solicitor.  He  was  educated  at  King’s  College  School  and,  after 
being  apprenticed  to  a doctor,  entered  King’s  College  Hospital, 
where  he  became  house  surgeon  to  Sir  William  Fergusson.  In 
1854  he  helped  to  combat  a severe  epidemic  of  cholera  in  Soho 
and,  in  1855,  having  qualified,  he  joined  the  British  medical  staff 
with  the  Ottoman  army.  He  was  present  at  the  siege  of  Sebastopol 
and  acted  as  special  correspondent  in  the  Crimea  for  the  Daily 
News.  For  his  services,  he  received  the  Crimean  medal  with  clasp, 
the  Order  of  the  Medjidie,  and  the  Turkish  war  medal.  On  re- 
turning, he  continued  his  medical  studies  and  graduated  as  M.B., 
with  the  gold  medal  in  surgery,  in  1857. 

During  the  next  six  years,  spent  in  general  practice  in  London,  he 
augmented  his  income  by  contributing  to  the  Daily  News  and  re- 
porting hospital  operations  for  the  Lancet.  This  latter  work 
brought  him  into  touch  with  Hughlings  Jackson  and  the  National 
Hospital  for  the  Paralysed  and  Epileptic  and,  having  embarked  on 
consultant  practice  in  1863,  he  became  physician  and,  in  time,  con- 
sulting physician  to  this  Hospital.  Indeed,  it  was  as  a neurologist 
that  his  fame  was  established.  Although  he  wrote  a book  on  The 
Simulation  of  Hysteria  by  Organic  Disease  (1891)  and  articles  on 
neurology  and  allied  subjects  for  Quain’s  Dictionary  of  Medicine,  he 
was  pre-eminent  as  a clinical  observer  of  physical  signs  and  reactions. 
Buzzard  had  many  interests  outside  his  profession.  A keen 
Volunteer,  he  belonged  to  the  Queen’s  Westminster  Rifles  from 
1860  to  1867.  He  was  fond  of  travel,  particularly  by  sea,  and  he 
was  a good  water-colour  painter,  with  many  friends  among  the 
leading  artists  of  his  day.  He  married  in  1869  Isabel,  daughter  of 
Joseph  Wass,  and  had  two  daughters  and  four  sons.  One  of  his 
sons  was  Sir  Farquhar  Buzzard,  Bart.,  F.R.C.P.,  who  followed  in 
his  footsteps  as  physician  to  the  National  Hospital.  He  died  in 
London,  having  continued  in  practice  till  the  age  of  seventy-nine, 
and  published  in  his  eighty-fifth  year  a book  on  his  experiences  in 
the  Crimea. 

Lancet,  1919. 


B.M.J.,  1919. 
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CAMERON,  JOHN 

b.  1817-18.  d.  20  Aug.  1906. 

M.D.  Glasg.,  L.R.C.S.  Edin.,  F.R.C.P.  (1873). 

John  Cameron  was  born  at  Reigate  and  spent  much  of  his  youth 
in  the  Pyrenees.  He  studied  medicine  at  Dublin  and  Glasgow, 
taking  the  Edinburgh  Licence  in  1839  and  the  Glasgow  M.D. 
degree  in  1843.  He  settled  in  Liverpool  in  1845  and  was  soon 
occupied  with  the  severe  typhus  outbreak  of  1847.  He  obtained  an 
early  appointment  at  the  South  Dispensary,  but  his  principal  con- 
nection was  with  the  Royal  Southern  Hospital,  for  which  he  acted 
as  physician  from  1848  till  his  retirement  with  consulting  rank  in 
1900.  He  lectured  first  on  medical  jurisprudence  and  then  on  the 
practice  of  medicine  at  the  Royal  Infirmary  School  of  Medicine. 
Cameron  was  a man  of  excitable  temperament,  yet  a shrewd  clinical 
observer.  He  died  at  Liverpool,  having  been  a member  of  the 
city’s  Medical  Institution  for  over  sixty  years. 

Lancet,  1906.  1906. 

Presidential  Address  to  R.C.P.,  1907,  17. 

CHRISTIE,  THOMAS  BEATH,  C.I.E. 

d.  15  Jan.  1892. 

M.D.  St.  And.,  M.R.C.S.,  L.S.A.,  F.R.C.P.  (1873),  F.R.S.  Edin. 

Thomas  Christie  qualified  as  a doctor  in  1854,  in  which  year  he 
also  took  the  St.  Andrew’s  M.D.  degree  and  obtained  his  first 
appointment,  as  assistant  medical  officer  at  Pembroke  House, 
Hackney,  an  asylum  for  Indian  soldiers.  In  1867  he  moved  north 
to  become  medical  superintendent  of  the  North  Riding  Asylum  at 
Clifton,  near  York,  which  post,  however,  he  relinquished  after  three 
years  to  assume  the  same  responsibilities  at  the  Royal  India  Asylum, 
Ealing,  which  had  superseded  Pembroke  House.  From  1873  he 
was  also  surgeon-major  of  the  5th  Battalion  of  the  Rifle  Biigade. 
Christie  retired  in  1891. 

1892. 

COATES,  CHARLES 

b.  1826.  d.  23  Mar.  1909. 

M.D.  Aberd.,  M.R.C.S.,  F.R.C.P.  Edin.,  F.R.C.P.  (1873). 

Charles  Coates  was  born  at  Headingley  near  Leeds,  the  grandson 
of  General  Coates  who  had  served  in  the  American  War,  and  the 
son  of  W.  H.  Coates  and  his  wife  Sarah  Shipton,  a cousin  of  C.  J. 
Hare,  F.R.C.P.  He  was  educated  at  Leeds  Grammar  School  and 
Aberdeen  University,  qualifying  as  M.R.C.S.  in  1851.  He  held 
junior  appointments  at  Bradford  Infirmary  and  the  Brompton 
Hospital  and,  after  taking  his  M.D.  degree  in  1857,  settled  in  Bat  . 
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There  he  was  elected  physician  to  the  Royal  Mineral  Water  Hospital, 
of  which  he  subsequently  became  the  senior  governor,  and  to  the 
Royal  United  Hospital  which  appointed  him  consulting  physician 
when  he  resigned  from  its  staff  in  1882.  He  was  also  consulting 
physician  to  the  School  for  Daughters  of  Officers  in  the  Army.  His 
practice  grew  to  be  the  largest  in  the  neighbourhood.  He  pre- 
sented £1,000  to  the  Bath  Bluecoat  School  and  an  equal  sum  to  the 
Royal  College  of  Physicians,  to  be  expended  on  hospitality.  He 
married,  firstly,  the  daughter  of  Samuel  Hope,  banker,  of  Liverpool, 
by  whom  he  had  two  sons  and  a daughter,  and,  secondly,  Mary, 
daughter  of  Bishop  Carr,  Bishop  of  Bombay,  and  widow  of  Lord 
Hobart,  Governor  of  Madras. 

Lancet,  1909.  Presidential  Address  to  R.C.P.,  1909,  37. 

DUFFIN,  ALFRED  BAYNARD 
b.  1833-4.  d.  10  Feb.  1913. 

M.D.  Edin.,  L.S.A.,  F.R.C.S.,  F.R.C.P.  (1873). 

Alfred  Duffin,  son  of  Edward  Wilson  Duffin,  F.R.C.S.,  who 
practised  in  London,  was  educated  at  King’s  College,  London, 
Edinburgh  University,  and  Berlin,  where  he  was  a pupil  of  Virchow. 
He  qualified  in  1855  and  graduated  at  Edinburgh  in  1857.  In  the 
next  year,  he  was  made  a house  physician  at  King’s  College  Hospital, 
and  in  1860  he  was  promoted  to  the  staff  as  assistant  physician.  He 
was  given  charge  of  the  dermatological  department  in  1867  and 
appointed  physician  in  1874.  In  1876  he  became  professor  of 
pathological  anatomy  and  in  1893  succeeded  to  the  chair  of  medicine. 
For  his  last  year  on  the  active  staff,  from  1897  to  1898,  he  was  pro- 
fessor of  clinical  medicine.  He  examined  in  medicine  for  Edin- 
burgh University  and  acted  as  medical  adviser  to  the  Church 
Missionary  Society.  Duffin  was  a shy,  unambitious  man,  and  an 
industrious  teacher.  He  died  a bachelor  at  Wallington,  Surrey. 
Lancet,  1913.  Lyle,  278.  Plarr,  i,  350. 

DURRANT,  CHRISTOPHER  MERCER 
b.  1814.  d.  6 Apr.  1901. 

M.D.  Edin.,  F.R.C.P.  (1873),  J.P. 

Christopher  Durrant  was  born  and  educated  at  Lewes.  He  was 
apprenticed  to  a practitioner  at  Maidstone  and  spent  six  months  in 
Berlin  learning  German  before  entering  Edinburgh  University  as  a 
medical  student.  He  graduated  in  1839  and  in  the  same  year 
married  and  settled  in  Ipswich  as  a consultant.  He  was  soon 
appointed  to  the  staff  of  the  East  Suffolk  Hospital,  on  which  he 
remained  active  till  1879.  He  took  an  interest  also  in  the  Ipswich 
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Nurses  Home  and  the  Convalescent  Home  at  Felixstowe.  He  was 
first  president  of  the  East  Anglian  branch  of  the  B.M.A.  in  1843 
and  was  re-elected  to  the  same  office  at  its  jubilee  fifty  years  later. 
He  died  in  Ipswich. 

Lancet,  1901.  1901. 

EADE,  SIR  PETER 

b.  1825.  d.  12  Aug.  1915. 

M.D.  Lond.,  M.R.C.S.,  L.S.A.,  F.R.C.P.  (1873),  J.P. 

Peter  Eade  was  born  at  Acle  in  Norfolk,  the  son  of  Peter  Eade, 
surgeon  of  Blofield  near  Norwich.  He  was  sent  to  Yarmouth 
Grammar  School  as  a boy  and  then  apprenticed  to  his  father. 
Afterwards  he  studied  at  the  Norfolk  and  Norwich  Hospital  and 
King’s  College,  London.  When  he  graduated  as  M.B.  in  1847  he 
was  awarded  the  University  medical  scholarship  and  three  gold 
medals.  He  next  joined  his  father  in  general  practice  but  in  1856 
moved  to  Norwich  as  a consultant.  He  was  elected,  two  years  later, 
to  the  staff  of  the  Norfolk  and  Norwich  Hospital,  with  which  he 
remained  associated,  as  physician  and,  after  1888,  consulting 
physician,  for  the  record  period  of  fifty-seven  years.  He  also  served 
on  the  staffs  of  the  Jenny  Lind  Infirmary  for  Children  and  the 
Norwich  Dispensary,  and  helped  to  found  the  Children’s  Con- 
valescent Home  at  Yarmouth  in  1883. 

Eade  took  a prominent  part  in  the  civic  life  of  Norwich.  He  was 
first  elected  a member  of  the  council  in  1869  and  subsequently 
became  sheriff  and,  on  three  occasions,  mayor  of  the  city.  It  was 
largely  owing  to  his  efforts  that  Chapel  Field  Gardens  were  laid  out 
and  Mousehold  Heath  developed  as  a park.  A devoted  student  of 
local  history,  he  was  chiefly  responsible  for  the  erection  of  a statue 
of  Sir  Thomas  Browne  and  published  in  1900  an  account  of  The 
Norfolk  and  Norwich  Hospital,  1770-1900.  He  was  knighted  in 
1885  and  received  the  freedom  of  Norwich  ten  years  later.  Al- 
though of  slight  physique,  he  was  a man  of  boundless  energy.  He 
was  forceful  in  the  expression  of  his  views,  but  without  malice.  He 
married  in  1868  Ellen,  daughter  of  Robert  Rump,  surgeon,  of  Wells, 
Norfolk,  and  widow  of  Mr.  Ling.  Eade  died  at  Norwich  in  his 
ninety-first  year. 

Lancet,  1915.  1915.  Lyle,  78. 

EATWELL,  WILLIAM  COVERDALE  BEATY 

b.  20  Mar.  1819.  d.  7 Aug.  1899. 

M.D.  Glasg.,  F.R.C.P.  (1873). 

William  Eatwell’s  father  was  a captain  in  the  East  India  Com- 
pany’s naval  service,  and  Eatwell  himself  was  born  at  Byculla, 
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Bombay.  For  his  medical  education,  he  went  first  to  Glasgow 
University,  where  he  took  his  degree  at  the  age  of  twenty-one,  and 
then  to  Montpellier,  Giessen,  and  University  College,  London.  He 
joined  the  Bengal  Medical  Service  as  an  assistant  surgeon  in  1841 
and  served  in  the  Chinese  War  of  1842-44  and  the  First  Sikh  War 
of  1845-46.  Thereafter,  for  some  ten  years,  he  held  civilian  posts 
as  civil  surgeon  at  Pubna  and  Ghazapore  and  as  opium  examiner 
for  the  Benares  Opium  Agency,  in  which  capacity  he  contributed 
articles  on  the  preparation  of  opium  to  the  Pharmaceutical  Journal 
and  Transactions  (1851-52).  For  the  last  four  years  of  his  career 
(1857-61)  he  was  principal  of  the  Calcutta  Medical  College,  pro- 
fessor of  materia  medica  and  clinical  medicine,  and  physician  to  the 
College  Hospital.  Under  his  rule,  the  College  flourished  exceed- 
ingly. He  was  a cultured  as  well  as  an  able  man,  a critical  lover  of 
music,  and  an  artist  of  some  ability.  He  retired  in  1863  to  St. 
Leonards,  where  he  died. 

Presidential  Address  to  R.C.P.,  1900,  25. 

Roll  of  120. 


ELLIOT,  ROBERT 

b.  1812.  d.  31  Dec.  1882. 

M.D.  Edin.,  F.R.C.P.  (1873),  J.P. 

Robert  Elliot  was  the  son  of  a Carlisle  doctor.  After  qualifying 
at  Edinburgh  in  1836,  he  spent  three  years  in  extending  his  studies  at 
Paris  and  Heidelberg.  In  1839  he  started  a practice  at  Gateshead, 
and  was  soon  appointed  lecturer  on  materia  medica  and  hygiene 
at  the  Newcastle  School  of  Medicine,  a post  that  he  held  until  his 
removal  to  Carlisle  in  1847.  Here  he  was  quick  to  establish  himself 
as  a leading  consultant.  He  became  senior  physician  to  the  Carlisle 
Dispensary  and  the  Carlisle  Fever  Hospital.  It  was,  however,  in 
connection  with  public  sanitation  that  he  was  known  outside  the 
locality.  A pioneer  of  public  hygiene,  he  contributed  to  the 
Transactions  of  the  Social  Science  Congress  several  papers  on  such 
subjects  as  The  Effects  of  Trades  upon  Health  and  The  Utilisation  of 
Sewage.  His  interest  in  municipal  improvement  extended  to  the 
educational  field.  He  was  largely  responsible  for  the  erection  in 
Carlisle  of  working  men’s  reading  rooms  and  libraries,  whose 
management  he  was,  on  principle,  careful  to  place  in  the  hands  of 
the  men  themselves.  His  services  to  Carlisle  led  to  his  election  as 
mayor  in  1856  and  to  his  appointment  as  coroner  in  1873  and  as 
medical  officer  of  health  in  1874.  Elliot  was  also  a member  of  the 
council  of  Edinburgh  University. 

Lancet,  1883.  1883. 
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FOSTER,  RIGHT  HON.  SIR  BALTHAZAR  WALTER,  BARON 
ILKESTON 

b.  17  July  1840.  d.  31  Jan.  1913. 

M.D.  Erlangen,  Hon.  D.C.L.  Durh.,  Hon.  LL.D.  Montreal 
L.R.C.P.  and  S.I.,  F.R.C.P.  (1873),  J.P.,  M.P. 

Balthazar  Walter  Foster  was  born  at  Cambridge,  the  eldest  son 
of  Balthazar  Foster  of  Beaulieu,  Hampshire,  and  Marion  Green  of 
Cambridge.  He  was  educated  as  a boy  at  Drogheda  Grammar 
School  and  studied  medicine  in  Dublin,  at  Trinity  College  and  the 
College  of  Surgeons’  School.  At  the  age  of  twenty,  he  obtained  the 
posts  of  medical  tutor  at  Queen’s  College,  Birmingham,  and  assistant 
physician  to  the  Queen’s  Hospital.  He  became  professor  of  ana- 
tomy in  1864  and  was  made  full  physician  about  the  same  time. 
Two  years  later,  however,  he  left  Queen’s  College  on  appointment 
as  professor  of  anatomy  and  medicine  at  Sydenham  College,  but 
when,  in  1868,  the  colleges  were  amalgamated,  he  was  given  the 
office  of  joint  professor  of  medicine  in  the  new  Queen’s  College.  In 
the  same  year  he  resigned  from  the  Queen’s  Hospital  to  join  the 
staff  of  the  Birmingham  General  Hospital  as  physician.  Foster 
held  these  appointments  till  1892  and  1890  respectively.  He  also 
served  on  the  staff  of  the  Hospital  for  Skin  and  Genito-Urinary 
Diseases  and  other  local  institutions.  Among  his  special  interests 
as  a consultant  were  diabetes  and  heart  diseases,  on  which  he  wrote 
in  Quain’s  Dictionary  of  Medicine.  He  contributed  editorially  both 
to  the  Lancet  and  to  the  British  Medical  Journal  and  was  a keen 
supporter  and  office-holder  of  the  B.M.A.  From  1886  to  1896  he 
sat  in  the  General  Medical  Council  as  a direct  representative. 

In  his  middle  life,  Foster’s  career  as  a consultant  was  over- 
shadowed by  his  career  as  a politician.  He  was  elected  both  to  the 
Birmingham  council  and  to  Parliament,  in  the  Liberal  interest,  in 
1885,  and  was  chairman  of  the  National  Liberal  Federation  from 
1886  to  1890.  Rejected  by  his  first  constituency,  Chester,  in  1886, 
he  was  returned  to  Parliament  again  in  1887  by  Ilkeston,  Derby- 
shire, whose  Member  he  remained  until  1910.  In  the  House  he 
occupied  himself  largely  with  matters  affecting  his  profession,  but 
also  espoused  causes  such  as  land  law  reform  and  the  extension  of 
smallholdings  and  allotments.  In  1892  Gladstone  made  him 
Parliamentary  Secretary  to  the  Local  Government  Board,  and 
during  his  three  years  in  office  he  improved  the  status  of  medical 
officers  of  health  and  strengthened  precautions  against  cholera. 
Foster,  who  had  been  knighted  in  1886,  was  refused  office  in  the 
Government  of  1905,  but  he  was  made  a privy  councillor  in  1906  and 
raised  to  the  peerage,  with  the  title  of  Baron  Ilkeston,  in  1910.  He 
had  received  the  freedom  of  Ilkeston  in  1904. 
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Foster  had  an  attractive  House  of  Commons  manner,  and  was 
recognised  on  both  sides  of  the  House  as  a capable  and  conscientious 
administrator.  Likewise  in  his  constituency,  thanks  to  his  agree- 
able personality  and  oratorical  gifts  and  to  his  wonderful  memory  for 
names  and  faces,  he  was  popular  with  followers  of  all  parties  and  not 
least  with  the  miners.  Foster  married  Emily,  daughter  of  W.  L. 
Sargant  of  Edgbaston,  and  had  one  son  and  three  daughters.  He 
died  in  London. 

Lancet,  1913.  1913.  Times,  1 Feb.  1913. 

HALL,  ALFRED 

b.  1812.  cl  30  Aug.  1897. 

M.D.  Edin.,  M.R.C.S.,  L.S.A.,  F.F.P.S.  Glasg.,  F.R.C.P.  (1873). 

Alfred  Hall  was  the  youngest  son  of  John  Cressy  Hall,  barrister, 
of  Alfreton,  Derbyshire.  He  studied  medicine  first  at  Guy’s 
Hospital,  where  he  qualified  in  1834,  and  then  at  Edinburgh  Uni- 
versity, whose  M.D.  degree  he  took  in  1840.  He  practised  in 
Glasgow,  Hounslow,  and,  finally,  Brighton.  He  became  senior 
physician  to  the  Brighton  and  Hove  Dispensary  and  was  connected 
also  with  the  Brighton  and  Hove  Hospital  for  Women.  He  lived 
in  Tunbridge  Wells  after  1887  but  returned  to  Brighton  for  his  last 
few  years.  His  wife  was  Julia  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  James 
Sebright,  an  official  in  the  postal  service.  The  youngest  of  their  ten 
children  was  Sir  Edward  Marshall  Hall,  the  eminent  K.C.,  who  was 
named  after  Marshall  Hall,  F.R.C.P.,  a friend  but  no  relation  of  the 
family. 

Lancet,  1897. 

MEADOWS,  ALFRED 

b.  2 June  1833.  d.  19  Apr.  1887. 

M.D.  Lond.,  M.R.C.S.,  F.R.C.P.  (1873),  J.P. 

Alfred  Meadows  was  born  at  Ipswich,  the  fourth  child  of  Charles 
Meadows,  and  educated  at  Ipswich  Grammar  School  and  King’s 
College,  London.  After  qualifying  in  1856  and  serving  in  house 
appointments  at  King’s  College  Hospital,  he  established  himself  in 
practice  and  became  physician-accoucheur  to  the  St.  George’s  and 
St.  James  s Dispensary.  From  1860  to  1863  he  was  assistant 
physician  for  the  diseases  of  women  and  children  at  King’s  College 
Hospital,  and  from  1865  to  1874  physician  to  the  Hospital  for 
Women,  Soho  Square.  He  was  also  physician-accoucheur  to  the 
General  Lying-In  Hospital.  His  most  important  appointments, 
however,  were  those  of  physician-accoucheur  and  lecturer  on  mid- 
wifery to  St.  Mary's  Hospital,  which  he  held  from  1871  until  his 
death.  Meadows  was  held  in  high  repute  in  the  profession  and  his 
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Presenters  Companion  (1864)  and  Manual  of  Midwifery  (18711 
made  his  name  known  to  teachers  and  students  throughout  the 

Ind  ent  h * b6Came/dit0r  0f  the  London  ^ca/  Review  in  1861 
and  edited  the  second  edition  of  T.  H.  Tanner’s  textbook  on  the 

Diseases  of  Children  in  1871.  In  1884  he  was  unanimously  elected 
the  hrst  president  of  the  Gynaecological  Society.  Meadows  was  a 
strong  supporter  of  the  fraternity  of  medical  men  known  as  the 
Guild  of  St  Luke  s and  an  eminent  freemason,  being  a founder  and 
master  of  the  University  of  London  Lodge.  He  received  a Swedish 
honour  for  his  services  to  the  Crown  Prince  in  1878.  Religious  by 
nature,  Conservative  in  politics,  he  was  endowed  both  with  business 
ability  and  artistic  sensibility.  * He  was  survived  by  his  widow  and 
daughter. 


Lancet,  1887. 
Lyle,  125. 


1887. 

D.N.B.,  xxxvii,  189. 


MOON,  HENRY 

Z?.  1810-11.  d.  2 Oct.  1879. 

M.D.  St.  And.,  M.R.C.S.,  L.S.A.,  F.R.C.P.  (1873). 

Henry  Moon  trained  for  his  career  at  Guy’s  Hospital  and  qualified 
in  1833.  He  practised  at  Lewes  and  Brighton  and  held  appoint- 
ments as  physician  to  the  Sussex  and  Brighton  Eye  Infirmary, 
St.  Mary’s  Hall,  and  the . Sussex  County  Hospital.  He  died  at 
St.  Leonards. 

Medical  Directories. 


PAYNE,  JOSEPH  FRANK 

b.  10  Jan.  1840.  d.  16  Nov.  1910. 

B.A.,  D.M.  Oxon.,  B.Sc.  Lond.,  F.R.C.P.  (1873). 

Frank  Payne  was  born  in  Camberwell,  the  second  son  of  Joseph 
Payne,  the  first  professor  of  education  at  the  College  of  Preceptors, 
by  his  wife  Eliza  Dyer.  Lie  was  educated  under  his  father  at 
Leatherhead  and  then  sent  to  University  College,  London.  In 
1.858  he  won  a scholarship  to  Magdalen  College,  Oxford,  where  four 
years  later  he  graduated  as  B.A.  with  first-class  honours  in  natural 
science  and  after  another  year  was  elected  to  a fellowship.  In  1863, 
too,  he  was  awarded  the  Burdett-Coutts  scholarship  for  geology 
and  in  1865  a Radcliffe  travelling  fellowship.  He  studied  medicine 
at  St.  George’s  Hospital  and  at  Paris,  Berlin  and  Vienna,  and 
graduated  as  B.M.  in  1867.  His  first  appointments  were  as  demon- 
strator and  then  assistant  physician  at  St.  Mary’s  Hospital  and  as 
assistant  physician  at  the  Hospital  for  Sick  Children.  He  left 
St.  Mary’s  in  1871  on  election  to  the  staff  of  St.  Thomas’s,  where  in 
1884  he  was  made  full  physician,  retiring  in  1900.  He  was,  in 
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addition,  on  the  staff  of  the  Hospital  for  Skin  Diseases,  Blackfriars. 

Payne’s  professional  interests  were  centred  on  pathology,  epi- 
demiology, dermatology  and  the  history  of  medicine.  He  edited 
Jones  and  Sieveking’s  Manual  of  Pathological  Anatomy  in  1875  and 
produced  his  own  Manual  of  General  Pathology  in  1888.  A visit  to 
Russia  in  1879  to  report  on  plague  for  the  Government  was  followed 
by  articles  on  the  subject  in  Allbutt’s  System  of  Medicine  and  other 
publications.  He  published  observations  on  skin  diseases  and  was 
• president  of  the  Dermatological  Society  in  1892-93.  But  medical 
history  was  his  chief  interest.  His  writings  included  standard  lives 
of  Linacre  (1881)  and  Sydenham  (1900),  an  article  on  the  history  of 
medicine  in  the  Encyclopaedia  Britannica,  and  numerous  lives  in  the 
Dictionary  of  National  Biography.  He  was  eminently  suited  to  the 
office  of  Harveian  Librarian  at  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians 
which  he  filled  from  1899  until  a few  months  before  his  death,  and 
the  College  library  derived  incalculable  benefit  from  his  expert 
practical  knowledge  of  incunabula,  first  editions  and  bibliography,  as 
well  as  from  generous  gifts  from  his  private  collection.  Payne  was 
also  Senior  Censor  of  the  College,  and  delivered  the  Goulstonian 
Lectures  (1874),  the  Harveian  Oration  (1896),  the  Lumleian  Lec- 
tures (1901)  and  the  FitzPatrick  Lectures  (1903-4).  He  edited  the 
Nomenclature  of  Diseases  in  1896.  He  represented  Oxford  Uni- 
versity on  the  General  Medical  Council  from  1899  to  1904.  Payne, 
an  erudite  and  lovable  scholar  who  enjoyed  the  pursuit  of  old  books, 
was  a man  of  unfailing  modesty,  and  rarely  obtruded  his  opinion 
unless  asked — a quality  which  sometimes  made  him  ineffective  in 
committee.  He  married  in  1882  Helen,  daughter  of  the  Hon. 
John  Macpherson  of  Melbourne,  by  whom  he  had  one  son  and  three 
daughters.  He  died  at  Barnet. 

Lancet,  1910.  1910. 

Parsons,  iii,  235.  At.  Oxon.,  iii,  1082. 

Presidential  Address  to  R.C.P.,  1911,  24. 

D.N.B.,  2nd  Suppl.,  iii,  86. 


PHILIPSON,  SIR  GEORGE  HARE 
b.  18  May  1836.  d.  23  Jan.  1918. 

M.A.,  M.D.  Cantab.,  Hon.  D.C.L.  Durh.,  Hon.  LL.D.  Glasg 
M.R.C.S.,  F.R.C.P.  (1873),  J.P. 


George  Phihpson  was  born  in  Newcastle,  the  third  son  of  George 
Hare  Phihpson,  J.P.,  who  belonged  to  a firm  of  carriage  builders 
He  served  an  apprenticeship  locally  before  entering^  University 
Co  ege,  London.  Having  qualified  in  1858,  he  went^up  to  Caius 
L-ollege,  Cambridge,  graduated  in  natural  sciences  in  1862  and  took 
h,S  degree  of  M.D.  in  1865.  He  then  returned  to  make  his  career 
n Newcastle,  and  was  appointed  pathologist  at  the  Royal  Victoria 
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Inhrmary  and  lecturer  on  pathology  at  the  School  of  Medicine  in 
1864.  He  became  physician  to  the  Infirmary  in  1868  and  con- 
sulting physician  in  1896,  ultimately  becoming  its  president.  He 
was  made  a lecturer  on  medicine  in  1872  and  professor  in  1876*  He 
was  Bradshaw  Lecturer  at  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians  in  1884, 
representative  of  the  University  of  Durham  (of  which  he  became 
vice-chancellor)  on  the  General  Medical  Council  from  1892  and 
president  of  the  B.M.A.  in  1893.  He  was  knighted  in  1900.  An 
excellent  chairman  of  committees,  methodical,  patient  and  dignified, 
Philipson  was  distinguished  for  his  old-fashioned  courtesy  and  for 
his  generosity. 

Lancet,  1918.  1918. 

Biog.  Hist,  of  Caius  College,  ii,  341. 

G.  G.  Turner  and  W.  D.  Arnison,  The  Newcastle-upon-Tyne  School  of  Medicine 
1834-1934,  1934,  173. 


POWELL,  SIR  RICHARD  DOUGLAS,  Bart.,  K.C.V.O. 

b.  25  Sept.  1842.  d.  15  Dec.  1925. 

M.D.  Lond.,  Hon.  D.Sc.  Oxon.,  Hon.  M.D.  Dubl.,  R.U.I., 
Hon.  LL.D.  Aberd.,  Birm.,  M.R.C.S.,  F.R.C.P.  (1873),  Hon. 
F.R.C.P.I. 

Richard  Douglas  Powell  was  born  at  Walthamstow,  the  son  of 
Captain  Scott  Powell  of  the  23rd  Royal  Welch  Fusiliers  by  his  wife, 
Eliza,  daughter  of  Richard  Meeke,  and  spent  part  of  his  childhood 
at  Toft  near  Cambridge  and  part  at  a private  school  in  Streatham. 
He  was  a medical  student  at  University  College,  London,  qualifying 
and  graduating,  with  first-class  honours,  in  1865,  and  acting  as 
house  physician  to  William  Jenner.  His  first  assistant  physician’s 
post  was  at  the  Brompton  Hospital  (1868),  where  he  was  later  made 
physician  (1875)  and  consulting  physician  (1889),  and  he  also  held 
consulting  appointments  at  the  Marylebone  Dispensary  and  Evelina 
Hospital  for  Sick  Children.  He  obtained  his  first  posts  at  a teaching 
hospital  in  1871,  when  Charing  Cross  elected  him  assistant  physician 
and  lecturer  on  materia  medica.  These  he  relinquished,  however, 
when  the  Middlesex  Hospital  offered  him  an  assistant  physicianship 
in  1878.  He  remained  in  permanent  association  with  the  Middlesex 
as  lecturer,  physician  (1880)  and  consulting  physician  (1900). 

His  appointment  as  Physician-Extraordinary  to  Queen  Victoria 
in  1887,  thanks  largely  to  Jenner’s  influence  at  Court,  and,  twelve 
years  later,  as  Physician-in-Ordinary  in  succession  to  Jenner,  firmly 
cemented  the  success,  of  which  his  clinical  and  pathological  work 
had  laid  the  foundations.  He  held  the  same  office  under  Edward 
VII  and  George  V and  attended  the  last  illnesses  of  both  Victoria 
and  Edward.  He  figured  prominently  in  the  affairs  of  London 
medical  societies,  being  president  of  the  Clinical  Society,  the  Royal 
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Medical  and  Chirurgical  Society— in  its  centenary  year— and  the 
Medical  Society  of  London,  and  took  a leading  part  in  securing  the 
amalgamation  of  the  majority  of  these  societies  into  the  Royal 
Society  of  Medicine  in  1907.  The  Royal  College  of  Physicians 
likewise  owed  much  to  his  support.  He  was  Censor  for  the  years 
1898,  1899  and  1902  and  President  for  five  successive  years  (1905-10) 
as  well  as  giving  the  Lumleian  Lectures  in  1898  and  the  Harveian 
Oration  in  1914.  The  former  dealt  with  the  treatment  of  heart 
diseases  which,  with  chest  diseases,  were  the  main  subject  of  his 
writings.  His  chief  work  was  On  the  Principal  Varieties  of  Pul- 
monary Tuberculosis  with  Practical  Comments  (1872)  of  which  a 
sixth  edition,  with  modifications  to  its  title,  appeared  in  1921.  But 
Douglas  Powell  was  an  accomplished  general  physician  as  well  as  a 
widely  recognised  specialist,  and  the  impression  of  dignity  con- 
veyed by  his  tall,  spare  figure  and  stern,  immobile  features,  together 
with  his  unfailing  sense  of  what  was  correct  for  every  important 
occasion,  were  valuable  assets  in  the  many  offices  that  he  filled. 

Powell  married  firstly,  in  1873,  Juliet,  daughter  of  Sir  John 
Bennett,  sheriff  of  London  and  Middlesex,  by  whom  he  had  three 
sons  and  two  daughters,  and,  secondly,  in  1917  Edith  Mary  Burke, 
daughter  of  Henry  Wood  of  Cleveland  Square,  London.  He  died 
in  London. 

Lancet,  1925.  1925. 

Presidential  Address  to  R.C.P.,  1926,  29.  D.N.B.,  1922-30,  686. 

SUTRO,  SIGISMUND 
b.  Dec.  1815.  d.  19  Feb.  1886. 

M.D.  Munich,  F.R.C.P.  (1873). 

Sigismund  Sutro,  a Bavarian  by  birth,  studied  medicine  at 
Munich  and  Heidelberg.  Having  taken  the  M.D.  degree  of  the 
former  University  in  1840,  and  a German  State  Diploma  in  1842, 
he  settled  in  London  and  was  granted  British  nationality.  He  held 
an  early  appointment  at  the  Western  Dispensary.  Connected  with 
the  German  Hospital  as  physician  and  consulting  physician  for 
some  forty  years,  he  became  known  personally  to  almost  the  entire 
German  community  in  London,  in  which  he  took  a deep  fatherly 
interest.  Sutro  was  the  author  of  articles  on  German  spas  and 
German  medicine. 

Lancet,  1886.  B.M.J.,  1886. 

TURNBULL,  JAMES  MUTER 
b-  1818.  d.  6 Sept.  1897. 

M.D.  Edin.,  L.R.C.S.  Edin.,  F.R.C.P.  (1873). 

James  Turnbull  was  born  at  Anworth-on-the-Solway,  Galloway, 
where  his  father  was  minister;  his  maternal  grandfather.  Rev.  w’ 
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Muter,  D.D.,  was  dean  of  the  Chapel  Royal  at  Holyrood.  His 
medical  education  took  place  at  Edinburgh,  where  he  qualified  in 
1838  and  graduated  a year  later,  and  at  Paris.  After  two  years’ 
practice  at  Wolverhampton,  he  settled  in  1844  in  Liverpool,  where 
he  was  appointed  physician  to  the  South  Dispensary  in  the  same  year 
and  to  the  Northern  Hospital  shortly  afterwards.  He  resigned 
from  the  latter  on  being  elected  physician  to  the  Royal  Infirmary  in 
1849.  Turnbull  acquired  a large  general  consulting  practice,  but 
it  was  chiefly  on  diseases  of  the  chest  that  -he  was  regarded  as  an 
authority.  Ill  health  forced  him  to  retire  in  1881,  and  after  1886 
he  lived  at  Tunbridge  Wells,  where  he  died.  He  married  in  1869 
the  daughter  of  Thomas  Maxwell,  a Liverpool  merchant,  but  had  no 
children. 

Lancet , 1897.  1897. 


WHIPHAM,  THOMAS  TILLYER 

b.  1839.  d.  3 Nov.  1917. 

M.A.,  D.M.  Oxon.,  F.R.C.P.  (1873),  J.P. 

Thomas  Whipham  was  the  first  son  of  Thomas  Henry  Whipham, 
a barrister,  of  Lincoln’s  Inn,  and  was  educated  at  Rugby  and  Oriel 
College,  Oxford.  He  rowed  in  his  college  boat  and  took  a natural 
science  degree  in  1861.  He  studied  medicine  at  St.  George’s 
Hospital,  graduating  as  B.M.  in  1866,  and,  after  filling  a house 
appointment,  was  made  demonstrator  of  anatomy  in  1869  and 
curator  of  the  museum  a year  later.  He  was  appointed  to  the 
honorary  staff  as  assistant  physician  in  1872  and  became  physician 
in  1876.  He  retired  as  consulting  physician  in  1896,  having  acted  as 
dean  of  the  School  from  1888  to  1893.  He  examined  in  medicine 
for  Oxford  University  and  served  as  Senior  Censor  at  the  Royal 
College  of  Physicians.  Laryngology  was  his  particular  interest,  but 
he  was  an  able  general  physician  and  teacher.  He  once  held  the 
office  of  prime  warden  of  the  Goldsmiths’  Company.  He  was  a 
lover  of  the  countryside  and  of  fishing  and  shooting,  and,  after 
retiring  to  Devon  in  1904,  added  gardening  to  his  hobbies.  He 
married  Florence,  a daughter  of  Charles  Tanqueray,  and  had  one 
son.  He  died  at  Hatherleigh,  Devon. 

Lancet,  1917.  1917. 

Letter  from  his  son,  Dr.  T.  R.  C.  Whipham,  in  R.C.P.  library. 

Al.  Oxon.,  iv,  1536. 

WILLIAMS,  WILLIAM  WHITE 

b.  Apr.  1815.  d.  6 Aug.  1880. 

M.D.  St.  And.,  M.R.C.S.,  F.R.C.P.  (1873). 

A native  of  Gloucestershire,  William  Williams  studied  at  the 
London  Hospital  and  gained  his  initial  qualifications  in  1837.  He 
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practised  first  in  Oxfordshire  and  then  at  Hayes  in  Middlesex. 
Here  he  met  Conolly  and  decided  to  make  a special  study  of  in- 
sanity. From  1846  till  1863,  when  he  retired  on  account  of  ill 
health,  he  was  able,  as  superintendent  of  the  Gloucester  County 
Asylum,  to  apply  Conolly’s  44  non-restraint  methods.  During  his 
tenure  of  office,  the  private  patients  were  transferred  to  the  new 
Lunatic  Hospital  at  Barnwood,  which  owed  its  foundation  and 
success  to  his  inspiration.  Williams  was,  for  a time,  honorary 
secretary  of  the  Association  of  Medical  Officers  of  Asylums  for  the 
Insane.  A keen  follower  of  the  latest  developments  in  psycho- 
logical medicine,  he  was  also,  for  many  years,  honorary  secretary  of 
the  Medico-Psychological  Association.  In  his  retirement,  he  lived 
at  Cheltenham. 

Lancet,  1880. 


WILSON,  WILLIAM 
b.  1815.  d.  1 Apr.  1896. 

M.D.  Gottingen,  M.R.C.S.,  F.R.C.P.  (1873). 

William  Wilson,  a student  at  Guy’s  and  St.  Thomas’s,  qualified  in 
1838  and  in  the  same  year  graduated  as  M.D.  at  Gottingen,  where  he 
attracted  the  favourable  attention  of  Langenbeck.  Prolonged  visits 
to  the  Continental  schools  and  a spell  as  house  surgeon  at  Guy’s 
Hospital  preceded  his  settling  in  London  practice.  His  chief 
appointment  was  as  physician  to  the  Royal  Free  Hospital.  In  1847 
he  went  to  Italy  to  become  physician  to  the  Legation  at  Florence. 
Such  was  his  success  that  he  quickly  attained  the  position  of  leading 
consultant  in  the  city  and  elected  to  remain  there  for  the  rest  of  his 
long  life. 

Lancet,  1896. 


BLAKE,  CHARLES  PAGET 

b.  13  Nov.  1819.  </.  12  June  1896. 

M.D.  Edin.,  F.R.C.P.  (1874). 

The  son  of  Admiral  G.  C.  Blake,  Paget  Blake  was  born  at  Alver- 
stoke,  Hampshire,  and  educated  at  Bishops  Waltham  School.  He 
graduated  at  Edinburgh  University  in  1840  and  joined  the  Royal 
Navy.  He  served  in  the  China  War  as  assistant  surgeon  in  H.M.S. 
Cornwallis  and  received  the  China  medal.  Retiring  from  the  Navy 
in  1856,  he  settled  in  practice  at  Torquay,  where  he  acted  as  physician 
to  the  Consumption  Hospital.  He  presented  a collection  of 
curios  to  the  town.  He  retired  to  St.  Marychurch,  Babbacombe 
Bay,  and  died  at  Saltash. 

Lancet,  1896. 


1896. 
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BRADBURY,  JOHN  BUCKLEY 

b.  27  Feb.  1841.  d.  4 June  1930. 

M.A.,  M.D.  Cantab.,  F.R.S.  Edin.,  F.R.C.P.  (1874). 

The  eldest  son  of  John  Bradbury,  a merchant,  J.  B.  Bradbury  was 
born  at  Saddlesworth  in  Yorkshire.  At  the  age  of  seventeen,  he 
began  an  apprenticeship  with  a doctor  and  four  years  later  was  ad- 
mitted to  Caius  College,  Cambridge,  whence  he  migrated  to  Down- 
ing College,  with  a scholarship,  after  four  terms.  He  obtained 
first-class  honours  in  the  natural  sciences  tripos  in  1864,  a year 
before  graduating  as  B.A.,  and  went  on  to  study  medicine  at  King’s 
College,  London,  graduating  as  M.B.  in  1867.  He  returned  to 
Cambridge  in  1866  for  a ten-year  term  as  lecturer  on  comparative 
anatomy  at  Downing,  after  which  he  lectured  on  anatomy  and 
physiology  at  Caius  till  1880,  when  the  claims  of  a flourishing 
private  practice  intervened.  In  1869  he  was  elected,  on  H.  J.  H. 
Bond’s  resignation,  to  the  staff  of  Addenbrooke’s  Hospital,  on 
which  he  remained  active  for  no  less  than  half  a century. 

Bradbury  held  the  Linacre  lectureship  at  St.  John’s  College  from 
1872  to  1894.  In  the  latter  year,  he  began  a thirty-six  years’  tenure 
of  the  Downing  professorship  of  medicine,  but  took  little  part  in  the 
development  of  the  Cambridge  Medical  School.  He  acted  as  an 
examiner  in  medicine  both  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge.  He  was 
Bradshaw  Lecturer  in  1895  and  Croonian  Lecturer  in  1899  at  the 
Royal  College  of  Physicians,  and  was  senior  Fellow  on  the  College 
List  at  the  time  of  his  death.  Bradbury  was  married  twice:  firstly, 
to  Sarah,  daughter  of  James  Openshaw,  and,  secondly,  in  1885  to 
Jane,  daughter  of  Rev.  R.  Gwatkin.  He  was  survived  by  one  son 
and  two  daughters.  He  died  at  Cambridge. 

Lancet,  1930.  1930. 

Lyle,  143. 

Biog.  Hist,  of  Caius  College,  ii,  357. 


CARTER,  THOMAS  ALBERT 
b.  1834.  d.  14  Dec.  1905. 

M.D.  Edin.,  F.R.C.P.  (1874),  J.P. 

Thomas  Carter  was  born  at  Henley  and,  after  being  apprenticed 
to  a doctor  at  Woodstock,  continued  his  medical  studies  at  Edin- 
burgh, where  he  graduated  in  1856  with  a gold  medal  for  his  thesis. 
He  then  worked  for  a time  in  Berlin  and  Paris  and,  on  returning  to 
Edinburgh,  became  resident  physician  at  the  Royal  Infirmary  as 
well  as  senior  president  of  the  Royal  Medical  Society.  While  there, 
he  was  the  first  to  demonstrate,  by  means  of  an  injected  solution  of 
his  own  discovery,  direct  connection  between  the  capillaries  ot  the 
blood-system  and  the  smallest  tributaries  of  the  lymphatic  system— 
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a connection,  however,  that  has  since  been  doubted.  Having  settled 
in  Leamington  in  1859  he  quickly  attained  so  large  a practice  that 
his  original  researches  came  to  an  end.  He  was  appointed  physician 
to  the  Warwick  Dispensary  and  the  Warneford  Hospital  but  retired 
altogether  from  practice  at  the  age  of  fifty.  For  the  rest  of  his  life, 
he  devoted  himself  to  his  art  collection  and  the  garden  at  his  home 
near  Stratford-on-Avon,  where  he  died,  survived  by  his  widow,  four 
sons  and  two  daughters. 

1905. 

CRUCKNELL,  HENRY  HEANES 
b.  1830.  d.  14  Jan.  1881. 

M.A.,  B.M.  Oxon.,  F.R.C.P.  (1874). 

Henry  Crucknell,  whose  home  was  in  Islington,  matriculated  at 
Oriel  College,  Oxford,  in  1848.  After  graduating  as  B.A.  five  years 
later,  he  was  made  a fellow  of  the  College.  He  studied  medicine 
and  held  a house  appointment  at  King’s  College  Hospital,  taking  his 
B.M.  degree  in  1862.  He  practised  in  the  West  End  of  London  and 
served  as  physician  on  the  staffs  of  the  Northern  Hospital  and  the 
Royal  Hospital  for  Diseases  of  the  Chest. 

Al.  Oxon.,  i,  324. 

DICKSON,  SIR  JOSEPH  RITCHIE  LYON 
b.  1820.  d.  7 Aug.  1887. 

M.D.  Malta,  F.R.C.P.  (1874). 

Joseph  Dickson  was  the  son  of  John  Dickson,  a naval  surgeon 
who  had  served  with  Nelson  at  Copenhagen,  and  his  wife  Elizabeth, 
daughter  of  Archibald  Dalzel,  governor  of  Cape  Coast  Castle.  He 
graduated  at  Malta  and  was  physician  to  the  British  Legation  at 
Teheran  from  1847  until  his  death.  He  treated  the  Shah  of  Persia 
when  he  was  ill  with  typhus  in  1849  and  received  the  Commander’s 
Star  of  the  Lion  and  the  Sun  for  his  services.  He  accompanied  the 
Shah  on  his  visit  to  England  in  1873  and  was  knighted  by  the  Queen 
in  honour  of  the  occasion.  He  died  at  Malta  on  another  journey 
to  England. 

F.  Boase,  Modern  English  Biography,  1892-1921,  i,  876. 

Kelly’s  Handbook  to  the  Titled,  Landed,  and  Official  Classes,  1880,  192. 

DRUITT,  ROBERT 
b.  Dec.  1814.  d.  15  May  1883. 

M.D.  Lambeth,  F.R.C.S.,  L.S.A.,  F.R.C.P.  (1874). 

Robert  Druitt  came  of  a family  long  connected  with  the  medical 
profession,  both  on  his  father’s  and  on  his  mother’s  sides.  His 
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father,  Robert  Druitt,  was  a surgeon  practising  at  Wimborne,  and  it 
was  at  the  local  grammar  school  that  Robert  received  a sound  classi- 
cal education.  His  uncle,  Charles  Mayo,  F.R.C.S.,  surgeon  to 
the  Winchester  Hospital,  was  responsible  for  his  medical  apprentice- 
ship, from  his  seventeenth  to  his  twentieth  year.  In  1834  he  enrolled 
as  a student  at  the  Middlesex  Hospital  and  at  King’s  College, 
London,  where  another  relation,  Herbert  Mayo,  F.R.C.S.,  held  a 
professorship.  After  qualifying  in  1837,  he  started  to  practise  in 
London.  He  also  began  work  on  his  famous  handbook  The 
Surgeon's  Vade-Mecum  which,  published  first  in  1839,  ran  through 
eleven  editions,  each  carefully  revised  in  the  light  of  recent  develop- 
ments. It  was  translated  into  several  languages  and  over  forty 
thousand  copies  were  sold.  Druitt  became  an  F.R.C.S.  in  1845. 

Druitt’s  practice,  mainly  general  and  obstetric,  increased  steadily, 
aided  by  a period  of  study  in  Paris  under  Pajot  in  1852.  He 
developed  a new  interest  on  becoming,  in  1856,  medical  officer  of 
health  to  St.  George’s,  Hanover  Square — an  office  which  he  held  for 
nine  years — and  three  years  later  read  a paper  to  architects  on  The 
Construction  and  Management  of  Human  Habitations , considered  in 
relation  to  the  Public  Health.  From  1864  to  1872  he  was  president 
of  the  Metropolitan  Association  of  Medical  Officers  of  Health. 
Concurrently  he  edited  the  Medical  Times  and  Gazette.  An  in- 
vestigator of  the  effects  of  intemperance,  he  published,  in  the  pages  of 
the  latter  in  1864-65,  a series  of  reports  on  the  “ cheap  wines  ” im- 
ported from  Continental  countries.  After  retiring  in  1872,  he 
travelled  abroad  and  wrote  a series  of  Letters  from  Madras  on 
subjects  varying  from  The  Varicosity  of  Lymphatics  to  Dancing  Girls. 
He  was  a man  with  keen  powers  of  observation  and  a wide  know- 
ledge that  embraced  not  only  medicine  but  the  scriptures,  music, 
and  the  classics.  He  married  in  1845  a daughter  of  William  Hop- 
kinson  of  Euston  Road,  London,  by  whom  he  had  four  daughters 
and  three  sons. 

Lancet,  1883.  Medical  Times  and  Gazette,  1883. 

Lyle,  29.  Plarr,  i,  348.  D.N.B.,  xvi,  22. 


GERVIS,  HENRY 
b.  1837.  d.  25  Sept.  1924. 

M.D.  Lond.,  M.R.C.S.,  F.R.C.P.  (1874),  J.P. 

Henry  Gervis  was  born  at  Tiverton,  the  son  of  F.  Shortland 
Gervis, 'a  doctor.  A frequent  prizewinner  as  a boy  at  Taunton 
School,  he  gained  the  Treasurer’s  medal  and  other  distinctions  when 
a student  at  St.  Thomas’s  Hospital.  After  qualifying  in  1858,  he 
was  given  resident  appointments  in  the  Hospital  and  in  1862  was 
elected  to  the  staff  as  assistant  obstetric  physician.  He  lectured  on 
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forensic  medicine  and  midwifery,  and  became  obstetric  physician  in 
1875.  Gervis  examined  for  Cambridge  and  London  Universities 
and  contributed  articles  to  Quain’s  Dictionary  of  Medicine  and 
Allbutt’s  System  of  Medicine.  His  lectures  were  of  high  practical 
value  to  students  and  he  was  an  exemplary  gynaecological  operator. 
On  retiring  in  1899  he  devoted  himself  to  public  work  and 
archaeology,  at  first  in  Uxbridge  and  later  at  Bath,  where  he  died. 
He  married  in  1860  Phoebe  Louisa,  daughter  of  S.  K.  Pollard  of 
Taunton,  by  whom  he  had  a son  and  a daughter. 

Lancet,  1924.  1924. 

Parsons,  iii,  202. 


GOODRIDGE,  HENRY  FREDERICK  AUGUSTUS 
b.  19  May  1823.  d.  9 Mar.  1906. 

M.D.  Lond.,  M.R.C.S.,  F.R.C.P.  (1874). 

H.  F.  A.  Goodridge  was  born  near  Bath,  the  son  of  a well-known 
architect  who  came  of  an  old  Devonshire  family.  One  of  his 
ancestors,  Nicholas  Goodridge,  as  mayor  of  Totnes,  had  been 
granted  a coat-of-arms  by  Queen  Elizabeth  for  equipping  two 
caravels  to  sail  against  the  Armada.  Goodridge’s  mother  was 
descended  from  Dr.  John  Radcliffe.  He  himself  was  educated  at 
Mill  Hill  School  and  received  his  medical  training  as  an  apprentice 
in  Bath  and  as  a student  at  University  College,  London.  Having 
qualified  in  1846  and  passed  two  years  in  further  study  at  Paris,  he 
settled  in  Bath  as  a consultant,  being  given  an  appointment  at  the 
Eastern  Infirmary.  This  he  resigned  in  1852  on  election  as  physician 
to  the  Royal  United  Hospital,  a post  in  which  he  served  for  forty 
years.  He  practised  mainly  among  retired  officers  who,  like  himself, 
were  sceptical  about  the  value  of  the  Bath  waters.  Indifferent 
health  and  a reserved  temperament  caused  him  to  hold  aloof  from 
the  city’s  social  life.  He  married  the  daughter  of  Rev.  Christopher 
Taylor,  D.D.,  a Somerset  rector,  and  had  two  sons.  He  died  at 
Weston-super-Mare. 

Memoir,  by  Dr.  W.  Leslie  Goodridge  (Ms.). 

Presidential  Address  to  R.C.P.,  1907,  8. 


GREEN,  THOMAS  HENRY 
b.  21  Oct.  1842.  d.  5 Nov.  1923. 

M.D.  Lond.,  M.R.C.S.,  F.R.C.P.  (1874). 

Henry  Green  received  his  medical  training  at  University  College, 
London,  where  he  qualified  in  1864,  and  in  Berlin  under  Virchow. 
He  then  obtained  junior  appointments  at  University  College 
Hospital  and  the  Hospital  for  Sick  Children.  He  joined  the  staff  of 
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the  North-West  London  Free  Dispensary  for  Sick  Children,  before 
being  elected  in  1868  assistant  physician  and  lecturer  on  pathology 
at  Charing  Cross  Hospital.  He  became  full  physician  in  1874  and 
continued  to  lecture  till  1887.  He  was  also  a member  of  the  staff  of 
the  Brompton  Hospital  after  1875,  being  assistant  physician  till 
1888  and  thereafter  physician,  and  Senior  Censor  of  the  Royal 
College  of  Physicians.  Green’s  name  became  widely  known  on 
account  of  his  Introduction  to  Pathology  and  Morbid  Anatomy  (1871) 
which,  expanded  by  successive  editors,  achieved  a thirteenth  edition 
in  the  year  of  his  death.  He  was  a convincing  teacher  of  pathology, 
and  his  bedside  instruction  was  dogmatic  and  precise.  He  was 
precise  and  reserved  in  manner,  methodical  in  his  habits,  brief  in 
conversation,  and  faultless  in  his  dress. 

Lancet,  1923. 

1923. 


LEE,  ROBERT  JAMES 

b.  9 Nov.  1841.  d.  17  Nov.  1924. 

M.A.,  M.D.  Cantab.,  F.R.C.P.  (1874). 

R.  J.  Lee,  the  son  of  Robert  Lee,  F.R.C.P.,  F.R.S.,  was  educated 
at  King’s  College  School  and  Brighton  College  as  a boy,  and  then 
read  natural  sciences  at  Caius  College,  Cambridge,  graduating  as 
B.A.  in  1863.  He  studied  medicine  at  St.  George’s  and  St.  Thomas’s 
Hospitals  in  London  and  at  Paris,  and  took  his  M.B.  degree  in  1865. 
His  first  appointments  were  as  physician  to  the  Western  General 
Dispensary  and  lecturer  on  forensic  medicine  and  pathology  at  the 
Westminster  Hospital,  but  he  later  established  connections  with  St. 
George’s  as  assistant  obstetric  physician  and  joint  lecturer  on 
obstetric  medicine  and  with  the  Hospital  for  Sick  Children  as, 
successively,  assistant  physician  and  physician.  Himself  a fine 
athlete  in  his  youth — both  as  a runner  and  as  an  oarsman — he 
published  a book  on  Exercise  and  Training,  their  Effects  upon  Health 
in  1873.  Two  years  later,  he  delivered  the  Goulstonian  Lectures  at 
the  Royal  College  of  Physicians.  But  Lee  never  fulfilled  the 
promise  of  his  early  career,  because,  as  the  writer  of  one  obituary 
notice  put  it,  “ he  was  distinctly  difficult  He  resigned  his  Fellow- 
ship of  the  College  in  1902  in  order  “ to  give  attention  to  the 
development  of  some  patents  ”,  and  spent  the  remainder  of  his  life 
in  retirement.  He  died  at  West  Drayton.  One  of  his  two 
daughters  was  Auriol  Lee,  the  actress. 

Lancet,  1924. 

Times,  24  Nov.  1924. 

Biog.  Hist,  of  Caius  College,  ii,  344.  * 
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LIVEING,  EDWARD 
b.  8 Feb.  1832.  d.  2 Apr.  1919. 

B.A.,  M.D.  Cantab.,  M.R.C.S.,  F.R.C.P.  (1874). 

Edward  Liveing  was  born  at  Nayland,  Suffolk,  the  second  son  of 
Edward  Liveing,  a medical  practitioner,  and  his  wife  Catherine, 
only  daughter  of  George  Downing,  barrister,  of  Lincoln’s  Inn.  For 
his  medical  education  he  attended  King’s  College,  London,  and, 
in  1854,  after  qualifying  as  M.R.C.S.,  he  went  up  to  Caius  College, 
Cambridge.  He  graduated  in  mathematics  in  1858  and  in  medicine 
in  1859,  and  then  obtained  the  newly  instituted  membership  of  the 
Royal  College  of  Physicians.  He  returned  to  King’s  College  Hos- 
pital as  an  assistant  physician  in  1860,  and  later  became  consulting 
physician  to  the  Marylebone  General  Dispensary.  For  two  years 
(1870-71)  he  acted  as  examiner  in  medicine  at  Cambridge.  Both 
Caius  and  King’s  College,  London,  elected  him  to  fellowships. 
Liveing,  however,  was  chiefly  remembered  for  his  services  to  the 
Royal  College  of  Physicians.  After  three  years  as  Assistant 
Registrar,  he  succeeded  Sir  Henry  Pitman  as  Registrar  in  1889,  and 
the  honorary  title  of  Emeritus  Registrar  was  conferred  on  him  on 
his  retirement  in  1909.  He  was  twice  married:  firstly,  in  1854  to 
Frances,  daughter  of  Lieut.  Henry  Torlesse,  R.N.,  police  magistrate 
at  Hobart,  by  whom  he  had  three  sons  and  two  daughters  ; and, 
secondly,  in  1893  to  Harriet  Susan,  daughter  of  Rev.  Canon  J. 
Wilson  Brown,  rector  of  Stowlangtoft,  Suffolk.  His  younger 
brother,  Robert  Liveing,  F.R.C.P.,  predeceased  him  by  a few  weeks. 

Lancet , 1919.  1919. 

Lyle,  124.  Biog.  Hist,  of  Cains  College,  ii,  318. 


MOORE,  WILLIAM  WITHERS 
b.  1823.  d.  5 Dec.  1894. 

M.D.  Edin.,  Hon.  D.C.L.  Durh.,  M.R.C.S.,  L.S.A.,  FRCP 
(1874),  J.P. 

William  Withers  Moore  was  born  at  Doncaster,  the  third  son  of 
John  Moore,  surgeon,  by  his  wife,  the  daughter  of  Oswald  Allen, 
surgeon,  of  York.  He  received  his  early  education  at  Doncaster 
Grammar  School,  and  was  apprenticed  to  his  brother-in-law  John 
Lister,  F.R.C.S.,  in  Doncaster.  He  qualified  at  University  College, 
London,  in  1845,  and  then  settled  in  general  practice  in  his  native 
town;  but  when  after  several  years  his  health  began  to  suffer  he 
determined  to  become  a consultant.  Accordingly,  he  studied 
afresh  at  Edinburgh  University,  and,  having  taken  his  degree  in 
1861,  nearly  forty  years  of  age  and  a family  man,  he  began  a new 
career  at  Brighton.  For  several  years  he  had  a hard  struggle. 
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But  he  was  a man  of  resolute  character.  His  abilities  won  gradual 
recognition  and  in  time  his  practice  became  one  of  the  largest  on  the 
south  coast.  He  was  elected  physician  both  to  the  Brighton 
General  Dispensary  and  the  Sussex  County  Hospital.  In  1886,  as 
president  of  the  B.M.A.,  he  delivered  an  outspoken  address  con- 
demning the  higher  education  of  women.  He  was  president  of  the 
Council  of  the  B.M.A.  from  1890  to  1893.  He  retired  to  his 
country  house  at  Burgess  Hill,  Sussex,  in  1889,  having  dedicated  his 
last  six  months’  income  to  charitable  purposes. 

Lancet,  1894.  1894. 

ROBERTSON,  SIR  WILLIAM  TINDAL 

b.  1825.  d.  6 Oct.  1889. 

M.D.  Edin.,  M.R.C.S.,  L.S.A.,  F.R.C.P.  (1874),  J.P.,  M.P. 

Tindal  Robertson  was  born  at  Bath,  the  eldest  son  of  Frederick 
Fowler  Robertson  and  his  wife  Anne  Tindal.  He  was  educated  at 
King  Edward  Vi’s  Grammar  School,  Grantham,  and  University 
College,  London.  He  qualified  in  1848  and  served  in  junior 
appointments  at  the  Middlesex  and  Royal  Free  Hospitals.  He  then 
completed  his  medical  training  with  visits  to  Paris  and  Edinburgh, 
proceeding  to  his  M.D.  degree  in  1853.  In  the  following  year 
he  settled  at  Nottingham,  where  for  nearly  twenty  years  he  acted 
as  physician  to  the  General  Hospital.  He  took  a leading  part  in 
local  affairs:  he  was  a member  of  the  town  council,  promoted  the 
formation  of  the  Robin  Hood  Rifles  - and  helped  to  found  the 
Nottingham  Literary  and  Philosophical  Society.  He  retired  to 
Brighton  on  account  of  failing  eyesight  in  1873,  but  continued  to 
concern  himself  with  municipal  and  political  matters,  although  he 
eventually  became  totally  blind.  He  was  chosen  as  chairman  of  the 
Brighton  Conservative  Association  in  1880  and  six  years  later  was 
returned  unopposed  to  Parliament  as  representative  of  the  borough. 
He  was  knighted  in  1888.  Robertson  married  in  1855  Elizabeth 
Ann,  daughter  of  John  Leavers  of  Nottingham,  by  whom  he  had 
four  sons. 

Lancet,  1889.  B.M.J.,  1889.  D.N.B.,  xlviii,  432. 

ROBINSON,  FREDERICK 

b.  16  Mar.  1826.  d.  21  July  1901. 

M.D.  St.  And.,  M.R.C.S.,  F.R.C.P.  (1874). 

Frederick  Robinson  was  born  at  Greenwich  and  trained  for  his 
profession  at  the  Newcastle  School  of  Medicine,  qualifying  in  1847. 
He  joined  the  army  as  assistant  surgeon  to  the  74th  Foot  in  the  same 
year.  He  was  transferred  in  1852  to  the  Scots  Fusilier  Guards, 
with  whom  he  remained  until  he  retired  in  1881.  He  was  present 
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with  them  at  the  battles  of  Alma,  Balaclava  and  Inkerman  and  the 
siege  of  Sebastopol ; he  was  recommended  for  the  Victoria  Cross  for 
his  conduct  at  Alma  and  complimented  for  his  services  by  Lord 
Raglan  and  the  Duke  of  Cambridge.  He  received  the  Order  of 
Medjidie.  He  wrote  a Diary  of  the  Crimean  War,  and,  in  later  life, 
The  New  Religio  Medici  (1887).  He  died  at  Eastbourne. 

1901.  Times,  24  July  1901. 

Roll  of  Army  Medical  Service,  4946. 


SMITH,  EUSTACE 
b.  24  Oct.  1835.  d.  14  Nov.  1914. 

M.D.  Lond.,  F.R.C.S.,  F.R.C.P.  (1874). 

Eustace  Smith  was  born  in  London,  the  third  son  of  Rev.  John 
Henry  Smith,  vicar  of  Milverton,  Warwickshire.  He  went  to  school 
at  Leamington  College  and  studied  medicine  at  University  College, 
London,  and  at  Paris.  His  first  few  years  after  qualifying  in  1858 
were  spent  in  general  practice,  but  on  being  appointed,  through 
Jenner’s  influence,  physician  to  the  Duke  of  Brabant,  afterwards 
Leopold  II,  king  of  the  Belgians,  he  travelled  in  the  East  with  his 
patron,  who  created  him  a Chevalier  of  the  Order  of  Leopold.  On 
his  return,  Smith  started  to  practise  as  a consultant  in  London. 
His  first  appointments  were  at  the  North-West  London  Free  Dis- 
pensary for  Sick  Children  and  the  Metropolitan  Dispensary,  but  in 
1870  he  was  elected  to  the  staff  of  the  East  London  Hospital  for 
Children,  Shadwell,  and,  a year  later,  to  the  City  of  London 
Hospital  for  Diseases  of  the  Chest.  With  the  former,  he  remained 
in  close  and  honoured  association  for  the  remainder  of  his  long  and 
incessantly  active  life.  A specialist  in  children’s  diseases,  he  wrote, 
among  others,  two  popular  books  entitled  The  Wasting  Diseases  of 
Infants  and  Children  (1868)  and  A Practical  Treatise  on  Disease  in 
Children  (1884),  and  contributed  to  Quain’s  Dictionary  of  Medicine 
and  Allbutt’s  System  of  Medicine.  He  was  a man  of  abounding 
vitality,  unspoilt  by  success  and  loved  by  a large  circle  of  friends. 
Although  he  remained  in  busy  practice  to  the  end,  he  was  well  read 
in  English  and  French  literature,  especially  in  the  Elizabethan  drama- 
tists, and  was  a fine  water-colour  painter.  He  married  in  1875 
Katharine  Isabella  Peace,  by  whom  he  had  a son  and  a daughter. 

Lancet,  1914.  1914. 

Plarr,  ii,  310. 


THOROWGOOD,  JOHN  CHARLES 
b.  Jan.  1833.  d.  2 May  1913. 

M.D.  Lond.,  M.R.C.S.,  L.S.A.,  F.R.C.P.  (1874). 

J.  C.  Thorowgood  was  born  at  Totteridge,  the  son  of  a school- 
master, and  educated  in  his  father’s  school.  At  University  College, 
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London,  he  studied  classical  subjects  before  entering  the  medical 
faculty.  A Fellowes  medallist,  he  qualified  in  1855  and  spent  a 
short  period  in  general  practice  with  a brother-in-law  at  Kettering. 
He  then  took  charge  of  a patient  visiting  the  south  of  France  and 
returned  to  start  a consulting  practice  in  London.  He  was  first 
appointed  to  the  staff  of  the  Royal  General  Dispensary,  and  then, 
in  1863,  to  the  City  of  London  Hospital  for  Diseases  of  the  Chest, 
where  twenty-two  years  later  he  was  made  consulting  physician.  He 
also  became  assistant  physician  to  the  West  London  Hospital  and 
was  full  physician  from  1873  to  1885.  He  lectured  on  materia 
medica  and  therapeutics  at  the  Middlesex  Hospital  from  1872  to 
1888,  and  was  examining  physician  to  the  Royal  National  Hospital 
for  Consumption.  His  best  known  work  was  Notes  on  Asthma 
(1870),  based  on  his  Lettsomian  Lectures  to  the  Medical  Society  of 
London  in  1869.  He  married  in  1873  Miss  Ashwin  of  Bourton- 
on-the-Water,  by  whom  he  had  several  daughters.  He  died  at 
Bognor,  whither  he  had  retired  about  1901. 

Lancet,  1913.  1913. 

ADEY,  CHARLES  AUGUSTUS 
d.  2 Feb.  1888. 

M.D.  Edin.,  M.R.C.S.,  F.R.C.P.  (1875). 

C.  A.  Adey  was  a student  at  Edinburgh.  He  took  the  degree  of 
M.D.  in  1844  and  the  English  M.R.C.S.  in  1845.  He  practised  in 
London  till  1852.  Then,  for  the  remainder  of  his  career,  he  lived 
at  St.  Leonards,  where  he  held  the  successive  appointments 
of  physician  and  consulting  physician  to  the  East  Sussex  Infirmary 
and  the  Home  for  Invalid  Gentlewomen. 

Medical  Directories. 

BURDER,  GEORGE  FORSTER 
b.  1824.  d.  6 Feb.  1892. 

M.D.  Aberd.,  M.R.C.S.,  L.S.A.,  F.R.C.P.  (1875). 

George  Burder  was  born  at  Stroud,  the  son  of  Rev.  John  Buider,  a 
nonconformist  minister.  He  received  his  medical  education  at 
University  College,  London,  and  qualified  in  1850.  Burder 
practised  in  Clifton.  He  was  physician  to  the  Bristol  General 
Infirmary  from  1856  to  1883  and  lecturer  on  materia  medica  and 
therapeutics  at  the  Bristol  Medical  School  from  1856  to  1879.  He 
was  one  of  the  first  to  appreciate  the  revolutionary  effect  on  medicine 
of  the  earlier  bacteriological  discoveries.  His  chief  hobby  was 
meteorology,  and  he  was  a Fellow  of  the  Royal  Meteorological 

Society. 

1892. 
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CORFIELD,  WILLIAM  HENRY 

b.  14  Dec.  1843.  d.  26  Aug.  1903. 

M.A.,  D.M.  Oxon.,  F.R.C.P.  (1875). 

W.  H.  Corfield  was  born  at  Shrewsbury,  the  eldest  son  of  Thomas 
Corfield,  by  his  wife  Jane  Brown.  He  was  educated  at  Cheltenham 
Grammar  School  and  Magdalen  College,  Oxford,  where  he  took  a 
double  first  in  mathematics,  graduated  as  B.A.  in  1864,  and  went  on  to 
take  a first  class  in  natural  science  in  1865.  These  successes  were 
followed  by  his  election  to  a Pembroke  College  fellowship  in  1865, 
the  Burdett-Coutts  scholarship  in  1866  and  a Radcliffe  travelling 
fellowship  in  1867.  He  studied  medicine  meanwhile  at  University 
College,  London,  and  in  France  and  Italy,  directing  his  attention 
while  abroad  mainly  to  hygiene  and  sanitary  science.  Graduating  as 
B.M.  in  1868,  he  was  appointed  in  the  next  year  the  first  professor 
of  hygiene  and  public  health  at  University  College — a chair  which  he 
occupied  till  his  death.  He  instituted  there  the  first  laboratory  in 
London  for  the  teaching  of  hygiene  in  1875  and  a museum  of  prac- 
tical hygiene  a year  later.  He  was  also  medical  officer  of  health  for 
Islington  from  1871  to  1872  and  for  St.  George’s,  Hanover  Square, 
from  1872  to  1900.  From  1869  to  1875  he  laboriously  investigated  the 
treatment  and  utilisation  of  sewage  and  afterwards  became  known 
as  an  exponent  of  land  filtration  and  sewage  farms.  He  was  ahead 
of  his  time  in  accounting  for  the  causation  and  spread  of  zymotic 
diseases  and  was  responsible  for  many  practical  measures  afterwards 
justified  by  bacteriological  discoveries.  He  was  likewise  in  advance 
of  his  contemporaries  in  advocating  healthy  living  conditions  for 
the  populace.  He  wrote  and  lectured  widely  on  these  subjects,  and 
his  Laws  of  Health,  first  published  in  1880,  reached  a ninth  edition 
in  1896.  For  his  work  on  the  sanitation  of  dwelling-houses,  he  was 
made  an  honorary  Associate  of  the  Royal  Institute  of  British  Archi- 
tects. He  delivered  the  Milroy  Lectures  at  the  Royal  College  of 
Physicians  in  1902  and  took  part  in  many  sanitary  congresses, 
national  and  international.  In  the  course  of  his  career  he  was  presi- 
dent both  of  the  Epidemiological  Society  and  of  the  Society  of  Medical 
Officers  of  Health,  and  became  a member  of  several  foreign  societies. 

Corfield,  who  was  a sociable  figure,  enjoyed  many  interests  outside 
his  profession.  He  was  a keen  fly-fisherman,  a collector  of  rare 
books,  a connoisseur  of  old  bindings,  and  the  possessor  of  a fine 
collection  of  Bewick  s woodcuts.  He  supported  a movement  to 
secure  the  opening  of  museums  and  picture  galleries  on  Sundays. 
He  married  in  1876  Emily  Madelina,  daughter  of  John  Pike,  F.S.A., 
by  whom  he  had  six  children.  He  died  at  Marstrand,  Sweden’ 
while  on  a visit  to  improve  his  health. 

Lancet,  1903.  1903.  D.N.B.,  2nd-Suppl.,  i,  419.  Al.  Oxon.,  i,  298. 
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FALLS,  WILLIAM  STEWART 

b.  1825.  d.  22  May  1889. 

M.D.  St.  And.,  M.R.C.S.,  F.R.C.P.  (1875). 

William  Falls,  the  son  of  a naval  surgeon,  was  born  at  Clifton  and 
received  his  medical  education  at  St.  George’s  Hospital,  qualifying 
in  1847.  After  serving  there  as  a house  surgeon,  he  entered  general 
practice  at  Hampstead  but  migrated  in  1856  to  Bournemouth,  then  a 
village  of  only  300  inhabitants.  He  lived  to  see  its  population 
increase  to  30,000,  and  to  become  senior  physician  to  its  Sanatorium 
for  Consumption  and  Diseases  of  the  Chest  as  well  as  consulting 
physician  to  its  Royal  Victoria  Hospital.  In  addition  to  a large 
practice,  he  took  a great  interest  in  municipal  affairs.  In  his  day 
he  was  a notable  oarsman,  rowing  for  St.  George’s  Hospital  at 
Henley.  He  was  twice  married,  and  left  seven  children. 

1889. 

FEARNSIDE,  HENRY 

b.  1823.  d.  28  May  1896. 

M.B.  Lond.,  M.R.C.S.,  L.S.A.,  F.R.C.P.  (1875). 

Henry  Fearnside  received  his  professional  training  at  University 
College,  London,  and  in  Paris,  and  took  the  M.B.  degree  in  1843. 
He  practised  at  Preston  and  served  on  the  staff  of  the  Preston  In- 
firmary as  physician.  He  was  the  author  of  articles  on  pericarditis 
(1851),  pneumonia  (1866)  and  pleurisy  (1866),  among  other  subjects. 

Medical  Directories. 

HUNTER,  SIR  WILLIAM  GUYER,  K.C.M.G. 

b.  29  Dec.  1827.  d.  14  Mar.  1902. 

M.D.,  Hon.  LL.D.  Aberd.,  M.R.C.S.,  F.R.C.S.  Edin.,  F.R.C.P. 

(1875),  M.P. 

Guyer  Hunter  was  born  in  Calcutta,  the  eldest  son  of  Thomas 
Hunter  of  Catterick,  Yorkshire,  and  educated  at  King’s  College 
School  in  London.  He  studied  medicine  at  Charing  Cross  Hospital 
and  in  1850,  a year  after  qualifying,  enlisted  in  the  Bombay  Medical 
Service  as  an  assistant  surgeon.  He  served  in  the  second  Burmese 
War  of  1852-53,  and  received  commendation  for  his  achievements  in 
the  Bombay  Presidency  in  1854  and  1857  as  well  as  for  his  work  as 
civil  surgeon  in  Upper  Sind  during  the  Mutiny.  After  home  leave, 
he  returned  to  Bombay  to  take  up  the  duties  of  professor  of  medicine 
at  Grant  Medical  College  and  of  physician  to  the  Jamsetji  Jijibhoy 
Hospital.  His  part  in  the  revival  of  the  College’s  prosperity  was 
recognised  by  his  promotion  to  be  principal  in  1876  and  his  installa- 
tion as  vice-chancellor  of  Bombay  University  in  1879. 
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On  his  retirement  from  India,  with  the  rank  of  surgeon-general, 
he  was  appointed  Honorary  Surgeon  to  the  Queen,  and  his  old 
Hospital  made  him  a consulting  physician.  He  headed  a com- 
mission of  enquiry  sent  to  investigate  the  severe  epidemic  of  cholera 
in  Egypt  in  1883.  His  reports,  although  controversial  in  some  of 
their  inferences,  were  unchallengeable  in  their  advocacy  of  efficient 
sanitation  for  Egypt,  and  he  received  the  honour  of  K.C.M.G.  for 
his  services.  He  retained  a keen  interest  in  questions  of  public 
health.  He  represented  England  at  the  Sanitary  Congress  in  Rome 
in  1885  and  became  vice-president  of  the  Sanitary  Institute.  He 
represented  Central  Hackney  in  Parliament  as  a Conservative  from 
1885  to  1892  and  was  associated  with  the  Vaccination  Commission, 
the  Shop  Hours’  Bill  and  the  Midwives’  Registration  Bill.  He  was 
chairman  of  the  Water  Inquiry  Committee  of  the  City  of  London 
and  a member  of  the  London  School  Board  for  the  Westminster 
Division.  Hunter  also  took  a prominent  part  in  the  formation  of 
the  Volunteer  Medical  Staff  Corps  and  was  its  first  honorary  com- 
mandant. He  married  firstly,  in  1856,  a daughter  of  Christopher 
Packe,  vicar  of  Ruislip,  and  secondly,  in  1871,  a daughter  of  Joseph 
Stainburn.  He  died  at  Upper  Norwood. 

Lancet,  1902.  1902. 

Presidential  Address  to  R.C.P.,  1902,  29.  D.N.B.,  2nd  Suppl.,  ii,  329. 


MATTERSON,  WILLIAM 
b.  May  1815.  d.  23  Apr.  1890. 

M.D.  St.  And.,  M.R.C.S.,  L.S.A.,  F.R.C.P.  (1875),  J.P. 

William  Matterson  was  born  at  York,  the  eldest  son  of  Dr. 
William  Matterson,  and  was  educated  at  St.  Peter’s  School,  York, 
and  St.  Bartholomew’s  Hospital,  qualifying  in  1837.  His  pro- 
fessional life  was  spent  in  his  native  city.  He  was  surgeon  and 
afterwards  physician,  to  the  York  Dispensary,  and  physician  to  the 
County  Hospital,  the  Lunatic  Asylum  and  the  School  for  the  Blind. 
He  lectured  at  the  York  School  of  Medicine  and  was  president  of 
the  York  Medical  Society.  He  died  at  York. 

Lancet,  1890.  B.M.J.,  1890. 


MONCKTON,  STEPHEN 
b.  1824.  d.  30  Sept.  1885. 


M.D.  Lond.,  M.R.C.S.,  L.S.A.,  F.R.C.P.  (1875). 

Stephen  Monckton  was  descended  from  a long  line  of  doctors 
practising  at  Brenchley,  Kent.  He  attended  a school  in  Maid- 
stone  and  was  a student  at  King’s  College,  London.  Qualifying  in 
1845,  he  joined  his  father  in  the  family  practice.  In  1861  he 
moved  to  Maidstone,  where  his  practice  grew  to  cover  the  greater 
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part  of  the  county.  He  was  physician  to  the  West  Kent  General 
Hospital.  Monckton  succeeded  in  spite  of  a certain  outspokenness 
of  manner  and  forcefulness  of  character.  These  qualities  fitted  him 
for  the  strife  of  local  politics.  A fine  orator,  he  was  the  acknow- 
ledged leader  of  the  Conservatives  in  Maidstone  and  led  them  to 
victory  in  the  General  Election  of  1880.  He  left  a widow  and  four 
children. 

Lancet,  1885.  1885. 

MONTGOMERY,  JAMES  BARCLAY 
b.  1829.  d.  25  Dec.  1912. 

M.D.  Glasg.,  M.R.C.S.,  L.R.C.S.  Edin.,  F.R.C.P.  (1875),  J.P. 
Glasgow  and  Edinburgh  Universities  and  St.  Bartholomew’s 
Hospital  provided  James  Montgomery’s  medical  training.  He 
graduated  at  Glasgow  in  1851  and  gained  the  English  and  Edin- 
burgh diplomas  of  surgery  in  the  next  year.  He  passed  his  long 
career  in  general  and  consulting  practice  at  Penzance,  where  he 
earned  a high  reputation.  For  fifty  years,  from  1856  to  1906,  he 
was  physician  to  the  West  Cornwall  Infirmary  and  Dispensary. 
Montgomery  married  in  1863  Miss  M.  Boyle  and  had  one  son.  He 
died  at  Penzance. 

Lancet,  1913.  1913. 

ORD,  WILLIAM  MILLER 
b.  23  Sept.  1834.  d.  14  May  1902. 

M.B.  Lond.,  M.R.C.S.,  L.S.A.,  F.R.C.P.  (1875). 

William  Ord  was  born  at  Brixton  Hill,  the  son  of  George  Ord, 
F.R.C.S.,  and  his  wife  Harriet,  daughter  of  Sir  James  Clark,  a 
London  merchant.  He  received  a grounding  in  the  classics  at 
King’s  College  School  and  then  entered  St.  Thomas’s  Hospital  as  a 
medical  student.  There  he  gained  the  Cheselden  medal  for  surgery 
and  the  Treasurer’s  medal.  After  qualifying  in  1855  and  holding 
house  appointments  at  St.  Thomas’s,  he  joined  his  father  in  general 
practice.  A few  years  later,  however,  he  established  himself  as  a 
consultant.  He  returned  to  Guy’s  in  1870  as  lecturer  on  com- 
parative anatomy  and  was  elected  assistant  physician  in  1871, 
becoming  physician  after  another  six  years.  While  on  the  staff,  he 
lectured  on  physiology  and  medicine;  and,  as  dean  of  the  Medical 
School  for  two  periods  (1865-66  and  1876-88),  he  was  responsible 

for  a marked  revival  in  its  prosperity. 

Ord  was  associated  with  Gull  in  his  classic  work  on  myxoedema 
and,  indeed,  gave  the  condition  its  present  name.  It  was  the  subject 
of  his  Bradshaw  Lecture  at  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians  in  1898. 
A Censor  of  the  College,  he  was  secretary  of  its  committee  which 
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prepared  the  second  edition  of  the  Nomenclature  of  Diseases  issued 
in  1880  He  also  wrote  a valuable  paper  on  The  Influence  oj 
Colloids  on  Crystalline  Form  (1879).  He  was  president  of  the 
Medical  Society  of  London  in  1885.  An  eloquent  and  scholarly 
teacher  who  based  his  instruction  on  careful  preparation,  Ord  was  a 
man  of  many  parts,  well  read  in  literature  and  military  history  and 
well  versed  in  botany,  geology  and  folklore.  He  married  first,  in 
1859,  Julia,  daughter  of  Joseph  Rainbow  of  Norwood,  by  whom  he 
had  two  daughters  and  a son,  and  secondly,  Jane,  daughter  of  Sir 
James  Arndell  Youl,  by  whom  he  had  two  daughters.  He  died  at 
Salisbury,  two  years  after  retiring. 

Lancet,  1902.  1902. 

Parsons,  iii,  227. 

D.N.B.,  2nd  Suppl.,  iii,  52. 


SEMPLE,  ROBERT  HUNTER 

b.  1814-15.  d.  4 Aug.  1891. 

M.D.  St.  And.,  F.R.C.P.  (1875). 

Robert  Semple  studied  medicine  at  University  College,  London, 
and  took  the  St.  Andrew’s  M.D.  degree  in  1848.  He  held  appoint- 
ments as  physician  to  the  Hospital  for  Diseases  of  the  Throat  and  to 
the  Eastern  and  Bloomsbury  Dispensaries,  and  was  the  author  of  a 
Manual  of  Diseases  of  the  Heart  (1875)  and  papers  on  diphtheria  and 
other  subjects. 

Med.-Chir.  Trans.,  1892,  Ixxv,  18. 


SHEPHERD,  AUGUSTUS  BURKE 

b.  1839.  d.  26  July  1885. 

M.A.,  D.M.  Oxon.,  F.R.C.P.  (1875). 

Augustus  Shepherd,  eldest  son  of  Rev.  Robert  Shepherd  of  East 
Mailing,  Kent,  was  educated  at  Tonbridge  School  and  Brasenose 
College,  Oxford.  After  graduating  with  first-class  honours  in 
natural  science  in  1861,  he  studied  medicine  at  Guy’s  Hospital  and 
proceeded  to  the  B.M.  degree  in  1865.  He  then  obtained  appoint- 
ments as  physician  to  the  City  of  London  Hospital  for  Diseases  of 
the  Chest,  and  assistant  physician  and  lecturer  on  histology  and 
experimental  physiology  at  St.  Mary’s  Hospital.  He  was  also 
physician  to  the  Waterloo  Infirmary  for  Women  and  Children,  but 
relinquished  this  post  on  his  appointment  as  dean  of  the  Medical 
School  at  St.  Mary’s.  As  Goulstonian  Lecturer  at  the  Royal 
College  of  Physicians  in  1876,  he  lectured  on  the  Natural  History  of 
Pulmonary  Consumption.  Having  ample  private  means,  he  retired 
early  but  retained  his  interest  in  the  College  and  was  secretary  of 
the  Fellows’  Club. 

Lancet,  1885.  B.M.J.,  1885.  AI.  Oxon.,  iv,  1285. 
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THORNE,  SIR  RICHARD  THORNE,  K.C.B. 

b.  13  Oct.  1841.  cl.  18  Dec.  1899. 

M.B.  Lond.,  Hon.  LL.D.  Edin.,  Hon.  D.Sc.  R.U.I.,  FRCP 
(1875),  F.R.S.,  Hon.  F.R.C.P.I. 

Richard  Thorne  Thorne  was  born  at  Leamington,  the  second 
son  of  Thomas  Henry  Thorne,  a banker.  He  went  to  school  at 
Neuwied  in  Germany,  at  a Paris  lycee,  and  finally  at  Mill  Hill. 
He  started  his  medical  career  as  an  apprentice  to  a doctor  in 
Leamington  and  then  studied  at  St.  Bartholomew’s  Hospital, 
qualifying  in  1863.  He  gained  varied  experience  in  his  first  appoint- 
ments : he  served  on  the  resident  staff  of  the  Sussex  House  Asylum, 
Hammersmith,  from  1864  to  1866,  and  was  then  elected  physician 
in  turn  to  a dispensary,  the  Royal  Hospital  for  Diseases  of  the 
Chest,  and  the  London  Fever  Hospital.  He  also  held  two  junior 
posts  at  St.  Bartholomew’s  between  1869  and  1871. 

Meanwhile,  since  1868,  Thorne  had  investigated  outbreaks  of 
typhoid  fever  in  the  capacity  of  a supernumerary  inspector  of  the 
Privy  Council’s  Medical  Department.  In  1871  he  joined  its  per- 
manent staff,  and  his  subsequent  career  was  devoted  entirely  to 
public  health,  culminating  in  his  appointment  in  1892  to  succeed 
Buchanan  as  principal  medical  officer  to  the  Local  Government 
Board.  His  reputation  was  enhanced  by  his  conduct  as  the 
government’s  representative  at  international  congresses  abroad 
between  1885  and  1897,  in  which  his  knowledge  of  foreign  languages 
proved  of  great  advantage.  But  he  was  equally  renowned  for  his 
official  reports  which,  among  other  results,  helped  to  establish  that 
typhoid  fever  could  be  spread  by  means  of  an  infected  water  supply 
and  demonstrated  the  value  of  isolation  hospitals.  Under  his 
direction,  the  regular  inspection  of  ports  and  the  routine  examina- 
tion of  passengers  and  crews  arriving  from  infected  countries  were 
established  in  England,  in  preference  to  the  tedious  methods  of 
quarantine  favoured  by  certain  other  countries. 

Thorne  lectured  on  hygiene  at  St.  Bartholomew’s  from  1879 
until  his  death  and  examined  on  the  same  subject  for  Cambridge 
University.  He  delivered  the  Milroy  Lectures  at  the  Royal  College 
of  Physicians  in  1891  and  served  as  a Crown  nominee  on  the  General 
Medical  Council  after  1895.  He  was  made  C.B.  in  1892  and  K.C.B. 
in  1897,  and  he  was  an  honoured  member  of  several  foreign  medical 
societies.  He  represented  an  ideal  type  of  official — painstaking, 
firm,  progressive  and  open-minded.  He  married  in  1866  Martha, 
daughter  of  Joseph  Rylands  of  Hull,  by  whom  he  had  three  sons 
and  a daughter. 

Lancet,  1899.  1899. 

D.N.B.,  1st  Suppl.,  iii,  382. 
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TUKE,  DANIEL  HACK 
b.  19  Apr.  1827.  d.  5 Mar.  1895. 

M.D.  Heidelberg,  Hon.  LL.D.  Glasg.,  M.R.C.S.,  F.R.C.P.  (1875). 
Daniel  Tuke  was  born  at  York,  the  great-grandson  of  William 
Tuke,  founder  of  the  Retreat  at  York,  and  the  youngest  son  of 
Samuel  Tuke,  a philanthropist  and  authority  on  the  treatment  of 
mental  disorders,  by  his  wife  Priscilla,  daughter  of  James  Hack  of 
Chichester.  He  himself,  after  abandoning  a legal  career,  began  to 
study  insanity  at  the  Retreat  in  1847.  Three  years  later  he  entered 
St.  Bartholomew’s  Hospital  as  a student,  and  in  1852  he  qualified. 
He  then  undertook  the  first  of  many  tours  abroad  to  visit  foreign 
asylums.  On  his  return,  he  started  to  practise  in  York,  and  was 
made  physician  to  the  Retreat  and  the  York  Dispensary,  and 
lecturer  on  mental  diseases  at  the  School  of  Medicine.  In  1858 
Tuke  and  Bucknill  published  their  classic  Manual  of  Psychological 
Medicine , which  remained  a standard  textbook  for  many  years. 

Tuke’s  career  was  now  interrupted  by  ill  health.  He  was 
compelled  to  live  in  Falmouth  for  some  fifteen  years,  and  it  was 
not  until  1875  that  he  was  able  to  resume  practice  as  a consultant 
in  London.  There  his  reputation  continued  to  grow,  and  he  was 
made  a governor  of  Bethlem  Royal  Hospital,  an  examiner  in  psycho- 
logy at  London  University,  and,  in  1881,  president  of  the  Medico- 
Psychological  Association.  He  became  joint  editor  of  the  Journal 
of  Mental  Science  in  1880  and  lectured  on  mental  diseases  at 
Charing  Cross  Hospital  from  1892  till  his  death.  His  greatest 
achievement  was  his  publication  of  the  Dictionary  of  Psychological 
Medicine  (1892),  which  was  at  once  accepted  as  the  most  authorita- 
tive work  of  its  kind  in  circulation.  Although  not  himself  a clinical 
teacher,  Tuke,  as  an  observer  and  recorder  of  the  teachings  of  others, 
was  the  supreme  authority  on  lunacy  in  England,  and  particularly 
on  the  nineteenth  century  movement  in  favour  of  its  humane  treat- 
ment ; and,  although  not  himself  the  originator  of  many  contemporary 
reforms  in  the  care  and  after-care  of  the  mentally  afflicted,  his  champion- 
ship secured  their  eventual  adoption  as  established  routine.  He  was 
a man  of  great  personal  simplicity  in  his  own  habits  and  domestic 
regime,  and  deeply  interested  in  poetry,  philosophy  and  religion. 

He  married  in  1853  Esther  Maria  Stickney  of  Ridgmont,  Holder- 
ness,  Yorkshire,  and  had  one  son,  Henry  Tuke,  R.A. 

Lancet,  1895.  1895.  D.N.B.,  lvii,  296. 

ANTHONY,  JOHN 
b.  1813-14.  cl.  1 June  1895. 

M.D.  Cantab.,  M.R.C.S.,  F.R.C.P.  (1876). 

John  Anthony,  son  of  John  Anthony,  was  born  at  Aston,  Warwick- 
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shire,  and  educated  at  Caius  College,  Cambridge.  He  was  Caian 
scholar  in  anatomy  and  Mickleburgh  scholar  in  chemistry  in  1848 
and  proceeded  to  his  M.B.  degree  in  1850.  His  earlier  years  as  a 
doctor  were  spent  in  world-wide  travel  with  a patient,  which  enabled 
him  to  indulge  his  love  for  natural  history.  He  then  settled  in 
Birmingham  and  held  appointments  at  the  General  Dispensary 
and  Children’s  Hospital  for  a time.  But  he  never  engaged  seriously 
in  active  practice,  and  for  most  of  his  long  life  he  devoted  himself 
to  the  study  of  astronomy  and  archaeology,  the  affairs  of  the 
Microscopical  Society,  and  his  collections  of  natural  history  and 
scientific  apparatus.  Anthony,  who  was  unmarried,  died  at 
Birmingham. 

Lancet,  1895.  Times,  4 June  1895. 

Diog.  Hist,  of  Caius  College,  ii,  269. 

BARRY,  JOHN  O'BRIEN  MILNER 
b.  1815.  d.  15  Sept.  1881. 

B.  es  L.  Paris,  M.D.  Edin.,  L.R.C.S.  Edin.,  F.R.C.P.  (1876). 

John  Barry  was  the  son  of  John  Milner  Barry  of  Cork,  the  first 
doctor  to  introduce  vaccination  into  an  Irish  town,  and  his  wife 
Mary,  daughter  of  William  Phair  of  Brooklodge  near  Cork.  He 
studied  medicine  at  Paris  from  1833  to  1836  and  graduated  at 
Edinburgh  a year  later.  His  first  practices  were  at  Laugharne  and 
Totnes.  In  1852  he  settled  permanently  at  Tunbridge  Wells. 
There  he  served  as  physician  to  the  Infirmary  and  Dispensary  and 
made  various  contributions  to  medical  journals. 

D.N.B.,  iii,  326  (Life  of  Barry’s  father). 


BATEMAN,  SIR  FREDERIC 
b.  8 July  1824.  d.  10  Aug.  1904. 

M.D.,  Hon.  LL.D.  Aberd.,  M.R.C.S.,  L.S.A.,  F.R.C.P.  (1876), 
J.P. 

Frederic  Bateman  was  born  at  Norwich,  the  son  of  John  Bateman, 
who  came  of  an  old  Norwich  family.  He  began  his  medical  training 
at  the  Norfolk  and  Norwich  Hospital  and  continued  it  in  Paris, 
where  he  took  the  diploma  of  Officier  de  Sante  in  1846,  and  at 
University  College,  London,  where  he  qualified  in  1849.  Having 
served  in  a house  appointment  at  the  Norfolk  and  Norwich  Hospital 
in  1851,  he  entered  into  partnership  with  a general  practitioner  in 
the  city.  After  several  years,  however,  he  turned  to  consulting 
practice.  He  was  physician  to  the  Norfolk  and  Norwich  Hospital 
from  1864  to  1895,  and  also  belonged  to  the  staffs  of  the  Bethel 
Hospital,  the  Eastern  Counties  Asylum  at  Colchester,  the  Jenny 
Lind  Infirmary  and  the  Norfolk  and  Norwich  Eye  Infirmary. 
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He  gave  special  attention  to  brain  diseases,  and  his  best-known 
work,  a pioneer  treatise  on  Aphasia  (1870),  was  awarded  the 
Alvarenga  prize  of  the  Paris  Academy  of  Medicine. 

Bateman  took  a full  part  in  civic  affairs.  He  sat  in  the  city 
council  and  in  1872  held  the  office  of  sheriff  of  Norwich,  which 
his  father  had  held  before  him.  He  was  knighted  in  1892.  He  was 
a member  of  many  foreign  learned  societies,  and  a fine  French 
linguist,  well  read  in  French  literature  and  medicine.  He  married 
in  1855  Emma  Brownfield,  daughter  of  John  Gooderson  of  Heigham 
Fieldshouse,  and  had  three  sons  and  three  daughters.  He  died  at 
Norwich. 

Lancet,  1904.  1904. 

BRODIE,  GEORGE  BERNARD 

b.  6 Aug.  1839.  d.  27  May  1919. 

M.D.  St.  And.,  M.R.C.S.,  F.R.C.P.  (1876). 

G.  B.  Brodie,  the  son  of  Charles  George  Brodie  and  the  nephew 
of  Sir  Benjamin  Brodie,  began  his  medical  career,  like  his  uncle, 
as  a student  at  St.  George’s  Hospital.  After  qualifying  in  1862, 
he  devoted  his  attention  to  obstetrics  and  obtained  an  extensive 
consulting  practice  in  London.  He  attended  the  birth  of  Princess 
Alice  in  1868.  He  became  physician  to  Queen  Charlotte’s  Lying-In 
Hospital  and  physician-accoucheur  to  St.  George’s  Hanover  Square 
Dispensary.  He  married  in  1893  Mary,  daughter  of  James  Maxwell 
of  St.  Petersburg,  and  had  three  sons  and  one  daughter. 

Lancet,  1919. 

BRUNTON,  SIR  THOMAS  LAUDER,  Bart. 

b.  14  Mar.  1844.  d.  16  Sept.  1916. 

M.D.,  D.Sc.,  Hon.  LL.D.  Edin.,  Hon.  LL.D.  Aberd.,  Hon.  M.D. 

Dubl.,  F.R.S.,  F.R.C.P.  (1876). 

Lauder  Brunton  was  born  at  Hiltonshill,  Roxburghshire,  the  third 
son  of  James  Brunton  by  his  wife  Agnes,  daughter  of  John  Stenhouse 
of  White  Lee.  After  a private  education  he  had  a distinguished 
career  at  Edinburgh  University,  where  he  graduated  as  M.B., 
C.M.,  in  1866  and  as  B.Sc.  in  1867.  In  the  latter  year,  as  a house 
physician  at  the  Edinburgh  Royal  Infirmary,  he  published  a notable 
M.D.  thesis  on  Digitalis,  with  some  Observations  on  the  Urine, 
which  embodied  the  results  of  six  months’  experimental  work  on 
himself,  and,  further,  made  his  greatest  single  contribution  to 
medicine — namely,  the  demonstration  that  amyl  nitrite  would 
relieve  the  pain  of  angina  pectoris  and  temporarily  lower  the  blood 
pressure.  Awarded  the  Baxter  scholarship  in  1868,  he  made  a long 
tour  of  foreign  medical  centres,  visiting  Vienna,  Berlin,  Amsterdam 
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and  Leipzig.  He  returned  in  1870  to  become  lecturer  on  materia 
medica  and  pharmacology  at  the  Middlesex  Hospital,  and,  with 
his  experience  of  the  early  Continental  pharmacological  laboratories 
behind  him,  set  up  his  own  laboratory  for  experimental  work  in  a 
small  scullery  on  the  premises.  After  a year  he  assumed  the  same 
appointment  at  St.  Bartholomew’s.  In  the  next  two  decades 
he  and  his  collaborators  published  a large  number  of  papers  on 
pharmacology  and  physiology  containing  many  suggestions  and 
explanations  that  proved  to  be  in  advance  of  their  time.  In  1885 
he  published  his  Textbook  of  Pharmacology  and  Therapeutics , a 
work  of  rare  excellence  which  greatly  enhanced  its  author’s  inter- 
national reputation. 

Brunton’s  scientific  labours  were  not  undertaken  at  the  expense 
of  his  clinical  practice.  He  was  elected  assistant  physician  to 
St.  Bartholomew’s  in  1875  and  physician  in  1895,  retiring  nine  years 
later.  During  this  period,  he  became  the  most  widely  known 
consulting  physician  in  London,  and  as  a connecting  link  between 
the  practice  of  medicine  and  the  basic  sciences  he  had  a lasting 
influence  on  the  teaching  of  medicine.  He  was  also  an  authority 
on  non-medicinal  forms  of  treatment. 

Brunton  was  made  a Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society  at  the  early 
age  of  thirty.  At  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians,  he  gave  the 
Goulstonian  Lectures  in  1877,  the  Croonian  Lectures  in  1889  and 
the  Harveian  Oration  in  1894.  He  delivered  the  Lettsomian 
Lectures  before  the  Medical  Society  of  London  in  1886.  He  was 
knighted  in  1900  and  received  a baronetcy  in  1909.  Outside  his 
work,  he  helped  to  found  the  National  League  for  Physical  Education 
and  advocated  military  training  in  preparation  for  a war  with 
Germany,  which  he  foresaw.  Physically  of  frail  build,  he  was 
impressive  only  when  he  spoke.  His  unfailing  kindness  of  heart 
made  him  a well  loved  figure.  He  married  in  1879  Louisa  Jane, 
daughter  of  the  Yen.  Edward  A.  Stopford,  archdeacon  of  Meath, 
and  had  three  sons  and  three  daughters.  He  died  in  London. 

Lancet,  1916.  1916.  D.N.B.,  1912-21,  75. 


CAVAFY,  JOHN 
b.  12  June  1838.  d.  28  Apr.  1901. 

M.D.  Lond.,  F.R.C.P.  (1876). 

John  Cavafy  was  born  at  Tulse  Hill,  the  son  of  George  John 
Cavafy,  a City  merchant,  and  his  wife  Mary,  who  were  both  of 
Greek  descent.  His  education  took  place  at  Brighton  and  Univer- 
sity College,  London,  and  he  spent  four  years  in  a City  office  before 
receiving  his  father’s  permission  to  embark  on  a medical  career. 
He  studied  at  St.  George’s  Hospital  from  1861  to  1867,  taking  his 
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M.B.  degree  in  the  latter  year.  He  then  held  a number  of  junior 
appointments  at  St.  George’s  and  was  elected  assistant  physician 
in  1875.  He  lectured  in  turn  on  comparative  anatomy,  physiology, 
and  medicine.  He  became  full  physician  in  1882  and  at  the  same 
time  was  given  charge  of  the  skin  department.  He  was  also  physi- 
cian to  the  Victoria  Hospital  for  Children  for  some  years  and 
examined  in  medicine  for  London  University.  Poor  health  com- 
pelled him  to  retire  to  Hove  in  1898.  Cavafy  was  a capable  and 
cautious  physician  and  a successful,  if  sometimes  diffident,  lecturer. 
Botany,  ornithology  and  water  colour  painting  were  his  hobbies, 
and  he  was  a fine  linguist.  He  married  Marigo,  daughter  of 
Antonio  Ralli,  and  left  one  daughter.  He  died  while  on  a visit  to 
London. 

Lancet,  1901.  1901.  Times,  2 May  1901. 

CHARLES,  THOMAS  EDMONSTON 

b.  17  Oct.  1834.  d.  2 Mar.  1906. 

M.D.,  Hon.  LL.D.  Edin.,  L.R.C.S.  Edin.,  F.R.C.P.  (1876). 

Thomas  Charles  was  born  in  Calcutta,  the  son  of  a minister  of 
the  Established  Church  of  Scotland.  He  received  his  medical 
training  at  Edinburgh,  Paris  and  Berlin,  and  qualified  in  1855. 
In  the  next  year  he  returned  to  India  as  an  assistant  surgeon  in 
the  Bengal  Medical  Service.  His  first  posting  was  to  the  1st  Bengal 
Fusiliers,  with  whom  he  served  with  distinction  during  the  Indian 
Mutiny,  being  present  at  the  siege  and  capture  of  Delhi  and  the 
relief  of  Lucknow.  In  1859  he  went  to  Allahabad  as  assistant  garri- 
son surgeon,  but  after  a short  period  there  he  was  transferred  to  a 
post  in  the  Calcutta  General  Hospital.  He  duly  succeeded  to  the 
appointments  of  professor  of  midwifery  and  obstetric  physician  at 
the  Bengal  Medical  College,  and  built  up  a large  practice  in  the 
presidency.  He  was  responsible  for  the  founding  of  the  Eden 
Hospital.  Charles  left  India  in  1880,  but  continued  to  practise, 
firstly  at  Cannes,  till  1886,  and  then  at  Rome,  till  1902,  when  he 
retired  to  Flushing  in  Cornwall.  He  was  a man  of  many  interests 
—microscopy,  archaeology,  mountaineering,  fishing  and  sailing. 

Lancet,  1906.  1906.  Roll  of  156. 

HOLLIS,  WILLIAM  AINSLIE 

b.  26  Oct.  1839.  d.  26  Mar.  1922. 

M.A.,  M.D.  Cantab.,  F.R.C.P.  (1876). 

William  Hollis  was  born  at  Lewisham,  the  son  of  Dr.  William 
Mellet  Hollis,  J.P.,  and  was  sent  to  school  at  Brighton  College.  At 
Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  he  read  classics  and  graduated  as  B.A. 
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in  1863.  He  studied  for  his  medical  career  at  St.  Bartholomew’s 
Hospital,  proceeding  to  his  M.B.  degree  in  1867,  and  afterwards 
obtained  a number  of  junior  appointments  there  and  one  at  the 
City  of  London  Hospital  for  Diseases  of  the  Chest.  He  practised 
lii st  in  London,  being  physician  to  the  Chelsea,  Brompton  and 
Belgrave  Dispensary,  but  moved  to  Brighton  in  1874,  his  application 
for  the  post  of  assistant  physician  at  St.  Bartholomew’s  having 
failed.  He  was  long  connected  with  the  Royal  Sussex  County 
Hospital  as  assistant  physician,  physician  and  consulting  physician, 
and  acted  as  president  of  the  B.M.A.  in  1913.  His  practice  was 
never  large,  for  he  had  many  outside  interests.  He  supported  the 
local  medical  and  natural  history  societies,  and  he  had  a fine 
collection  of  British  lepidoptera  which  he  presented  to  Hove  public 
library.  He  was  one  of  the  Hove  Commissioners  from  1890  to 
1898  and  later  one  of  its  town  councillors.  Cactus  growing,  photo- 
graphy and  cycling  were  also  among  his  hobbies.  He  married  a 
daughter  of  Charles  Lever  and  had  one  son  and  two  daughters. 

Lancet,  1922.  1922.  At.  Cantab.,  iii,  418. 


LEGG,  JOHN  WICKHAM 

b.  28  Dec.,  1843.  d.  28  Oct.  1921. 

M.D.  Lond.,  Hon.  D.Litt.  Oxon.,  M.R.C.S.,  F.R.C.P.  (1876). 

John  Wickham  Legg  was  born  at  Alverstoke,  Hampshire,  the  third 
son  of  George  Legg,  printer  and  bookseller,  by  his  wife  Ellen  Austin. 
He  was  educated  locally  as  a boy  and  studied  medicine  at  University 
College,  London.  When  he  had  qualified  in  1866,  he  acted,  on 
Jenner’s  recommendation,  as  resident  medical  attendant  to  Prince 
Leopold,  afterwards  Duke  of  Albany,  for  a year.  He  passed  a 
further  year  at  Berlin  under  Virchow,  returning  in  1868  to  take  up 
the  post  of  curator  of  the  pathological  museum  at  University 
College.  In  1870,  he  was  appointed  casualty  physician  at  St. 
Bartholomew’s  Hospital,  where  in  1878  he  was  elected  assistant 
physician  and  in  1879  lecturer  on  pathology;  he  also  had  charge 
of  the  skin  department  for  a few  years.  He  delivered  the  Bradshaw 
Lecture  at  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians  in  1883. 

Despite  such  a promising  start  to  his  career,  Wickham  Legg 
decided  to  abandon  medicine,  after  two  attacks  of  rheumatic 
fever  in  1887.  For  the  remainder  of  his  life,  he  gave  his  undivided 
attention  to  the  study  of  liturgies,  which  had  always  held  a strong 
interest  for  him.  His  first  literary  work  was  an  edition  in  1888 
of  the  Quignon  Breviary  of  1535.  The  foundation  of  the  Henry 
Bradshaw  Society  in  1890  was  due  largely  to  his  efforts,  and  for 
it  he  edited  the  Westminster  Missal  (1891-97)  and  the  Second 
Recension  of  the  Quignon  Breviary  (1908-12).  In  1914  he  published 
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a volume  on  English  Church  Life  from  the  Restoration  to  the 
Tractarian  Movement,  and  in  1916  an  edition  of  the  Sarum  Missal. 
Wickham  Legg  was  by  this  time  accepted  as  the  greatest  living 
English  authority  on  liturgiology.  His  outlook  was  conservative 
in  the  extreme  and  he  attacked  the  proposed  revision  of  the  Prayer 
Book.  Personally  he  was  a man  of  great  charm  and  excelled 
as  a host  and  raconteur.  He  married  in  1872  Eliza  Jane,  daughter 
of  Richard  Houghton  of  Great  Crosby,  near  Liverpool,  and  had  one 
son.  He  died  at  Oxford  where  he  had  lived  since  his  wife’s  death 

in  1908. 


Lancet,  1921. 

St.  Bart's  Hospital  Reports,  1922,  lv,  1. 


B.M.J.,  1921. 

D.N.B.,  1912-21,  330. 


PAINE,  WILLIAM  HENRY 
b.  1824.  d.  13  June  1890. 

M.D.  Aberd.,  M.R.C.S.,  L.S.A.,  F.R.C.P.  (1876),  J.P. 

W.  H.  Paine  was  born  at  Stroud,  the  son  of  John  Paine,  bank 
manager.  He  received  his  medical  education  at  University  College, 
London,  and  qualified  as  L.S.A.  in  1847.  Having  taken  the 
M.R.C.S.  diploma  in  1851,  he  returned  to  Stroud  to  practise.  He 
was  physician  to  the  Stroud  Hospital  for  thirty-five  years.  He 
was  secretary  of  the  Cotswold  Naturalists’  Field  Club  for  twenty- 
two  years  and  took  a leading  part  in  local  public  affairs.  Paine 
married  in  1850,  a daughter  of  John  Burder  of  Codham  Hall, 
Essex,  and  had  eight  children. 

Lancet,  1890.  B.M.J.,  1890. 

WOODMAN,  WILLIAM  BATHURST 
b.  1836.  d.  8 July  1877. 

M.D.  St.  And.,  M.R.C.S.,  L.S.A.,  F.R.C.P.  (1876). 

The  son  of  a New  Forest  Congregationalist  minister,  William 
Woodman  was  born  at  Stroud  and  studied  medicine  at  the  London 
Hospital.  After  qualifying  in  1861,  he  held  a number  of  house 
appointments  at  the  Hospital  and  also  one  at  the  Torbay  Infirmary. 
He  settled  in  practice  in  the  City  and  joined  the  staffs  of  the  London 
Orphan  Asylum,  the  North-Eastern  Hospital  for  Children  and  the 
London  Dispensary.  At  the  time  of  the  cholera  epidemic  of 
1866-67  he  was  medical  superintendent  of  the  Limehouse  Hospital. 
The  London  Hospital,  however,  remained  his  chief  concern.  He 
became  assistant  physician  in  1870  and  physician  in  1877,  and 
lectured  in  the  School,  first  on  comparative  anatomy  and  then  on 
physiology.  He  also  examined  in  medicine  at  Apothecaries’  Hall. 
In  spite  of  his  numerous  commitments,  he  found  time  to  publish, 
in  addition  to  several  papers,  a translation  of  Wunderlich’s  Medical 
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Thermometry  in  1871  and  to  prepare,  in  collaboration  with  C.  M 
Tidy,  a comprehensive  Manual  of  Forensic  Medicine,  published 
after  his  death.  In  every  respect,  in  the  outpatient  department,  in 
the  classroom  and  in  his  writings,  his  work  bore  evidence  of  laborious 
devotion  to  duty  as  well  as  wide  knowledge,  which  compensated 
for  the  greater  brilliance  and  adroitness  of  some  of  his  colleagues. 
His  learning  extended  to  non-scientific  subjects,  and  he  was  a 
scholar  of  both  ancient  and  modern  European  languages.  He 
died  at  the  early  age  of  forty-one,  only  a few  weeks  after  his 
appointment  as  full  physician  to  the  London  Hospital. 

1877.  Morris,  277. 


YEO,  ISAAC  BURNEY 

b.  3 Mar.  1835.  d.  20  Nov.  1914. 

M.D.  Lond.,  M.R.C.S.,  F.R.C.P.  (1876). 

Isaac  Burney  Yeo  wa;s  born  and  educated  at  Stonehouse,  Devon. 
After  serving  an  apprenticeship  with  a local  doctor,  he  entered 
King’s  College,  London,  in  1858.  Qualifying  three  years  later,  he 
obtained  a house  appointment  in  the  Hampshire  County  Hospital 
and  then  became  physician  to  the  Westminster  General  Dispensary. 
He  was  medical  tutor  at  King’s  from  1865  to  1871,  and  in  1869 
was  elected  assistant  physician  to  King’s  College  Hospital.  He 
was  made  full  physician  in  1876,  professor  of  clinical  therapeutics 
in  1885  and  professor  of  medicine  in  1896;  he  retired  in  1900. 
Burney  Yeo  also  served  as  assistant  physician  to  the  Brompton 
Hospital  for  ten  years.  His  most  popular  written  work  was  his 
Manual  of  Medical  Treatment  (1893),  of  which  over  30,000  copies 
were  sold.  Other  books  and  articles  on  dietetics  and  health 
resorts  were  addressed  to  the  public  rather  than  to  the  profession. 

Burney  Yeo,  indeed,  was  generally  more  successful  in  his  relations 
with  his  patients  than  in  his  dealings  with  his  colleagues.  As  a 
teacher,  he  tended  to  be  digressive  and  unpractical;  as  a hospital 
physician,  he  paid  less  attention  to  physical  examination  than 
to  patients’  statements  of  their  symptoms,  and  prescribed  drugs 
freely  and  efficiently.  His  sensitive  and  assertive  nature  brought 
him  into  frequent  clashes  with  his  colleagues,  whom  he  viewed  with 
suspicion  if  not  with  hostility.  Yet  these  same  qualities  won  him 
a huge  private  practice  among  statesmen,  financiers,  London 
hostesses,  members  of  the  literary  and  theatrical  professions — 
a world  where  there  was  scope  for  his  confident  individual  approach, 
his  absorption  with  details,  and  his  polished  deference.  But  if 
he  lived  somewhat  isolated  from  his  profession,  he  was  generous 
to  it  after  death,  for  he  left  large  bequests  to  King’s — from  which 
the  Burney  Yeo  scholarships  were  founded — to  the  Royal  Medical 
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Benevolent  Fund  and  to  the  Royal  Medical  Benevolent  College, 
Epsom.  His  wife  was  Winifred  Helen  Spyers,  daughter  of  T.  Spyers, 
M.D.,  of  Weybridge;  there  were  no  children  of  the  marriage. 
He  died  in  London. 

Lancet,  1914.  1914.  Lyle,  306. 


BAXTER,  EVAN  BUCHANAN 

6.1844:  d.  14  Jan.  1885. 

M.D.  Lond.,  M.R.C.S.,  F.R.C.P.  (1877), 

Evan  Baxter  was  born  at  St.  Petersburg,  the  son  of  James  Baxter, 
a high  official  in  the  Russian  education  department.  He  was 
educated  at  an  English  school  run  by  his  father  and  at  King's 
College,  London,  from  which  he  won  a classical  scholarship  to 
Lincoln  College,  Oxford.  Another  visit  to  Russia  interrupted  his 
studies,  however,  and  on  his  return  he  embarked  at  once  on  a 
medical  career  at  King’s  College.  There,  among  numerous  honours, 
he  won  the  Warneford  scholarship  and  prize,  and,  after  graduating 
as  M.B.  in  1868  and  holding  house  appointments  at  King’s  College 
Hospital,  he  was  made,  in  1870,  Sambrooke  medical  registrar. 
After  three  years  as  medical  tutor,  he  was  elected,  in  1874,  assistant 
physician  and  professor  of  materia  medica  and  therapeutics;  he 
became  physician,  with  care  of  outpatients,  in  1882.  He  obtained 
other  appointments  at  the  Evelina  Hospital  for  Sick  Children  and 
the  Blackfriars  Hospital  for  Skin  Diseases,  and  in  1881,  as  a sup- 
porter of  the  cause  of  medical  education  for  women,  was  elected 
physician  to  the  Royal  Free  Hospital.  Baxter  translated  Rind- 
fleisch’s  Pathological  Histology  (1872-73)  and  edited  the  fourth 
edition  of  A.  B.  Garrod’s  Essentials  of  Materia  Medica.  An  able 
linguist,  he  was  scholarly  and  retiring  by  nature,  and  thorough, 
methodical  and  accurate  in  every  aspect  of  his  work.  He  died  at 
Portland  Place,  London. 

Lancet,  1885.  1885.  D.N.B.,  iii,  427. 

FARQUHARSON,  RIGHT  HON.  ROBERT 

b.  21  June  1836.  d.  8 June  1918. 

M.D.  Edin.,  Hon.  LL.D.  Aberd.,  L.R.C.S.  Edin.,  F.R.C.P.  (1877) 
J.P.,  D.L.,  M.P. 

The  son  of  Dr.  Francis  Farquharson,  a well-known  ophthalmic 
surgeon,  Robert  Farquharson  was  educated  at  Edinburgh  Academy 
before  entering  Edinburgh  University  as  a medical  student  in  1854. 
After  graduating  as  M.D.  in  1858,  he  joined  the  army  as  an  assistant 
surgeon,  being  attached  to  the  Royal  Artillery  in  1859  and  to  the 
Coldstream  Guards  from  1859  to  1868.  His  next  post  was  that  of 
medical  officer  at  Rugby  School,  but  when  Dr.  Temple  ceased  to  be 
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headmaster  in  1869,  he  decided  to  practise  in  London.  After 
visiting  the  medical  schools  of  Paris,  Berlin  and  Vienna,  he  became 
assistant  physician  and  lecturer  on  materia  medica  at  St.  Mary’s 
Hospital.  In  1875  he  was  made  physician  to  the  skin  department 
and  in  1877  physician  to  outpatients.  He  was  also  physician  to  the 
Belgrave  Hospital  for  Children.  During  his  stay  in  London,  he 
produced  two  works,  On  the  Past,  Present  and  Future  of  Therapeutics 
(1874)  and  A Guide  to  Therapeutics  (1877),  the  second  of  which 
ran  into  five  editions  in  fourteen  years  and  was  published  in  America. 

Farquharson’s  career  as  a doctor  ended  abruptly  when,  on  his 
father’s  death  in  1878,  he  succeeded  to  the  family  estates  in  Aber- 
deenshire. Two  years  later  he  was  elected  M.P.  for  West  Aberdeen- 
shire, a constituency  he  represented  as  a Liberal  until  1906.  As  a 
backbencher,  he  came  to  be  recognised  as  an  authority  on  medical 
and  scientific  affairs  and  was  always  assured  of  a fair  hearing  when 
he  addressed  the  House  on  such  subjects  as  the  status  of  army 
medical  officers,  the  feeding  of  recruits,  the  lunacy  laws,  or  cremation. 
He  once  produced  in  the  House  a bottle  containing  the  ashes  of 
a cow.  He  served  on  committees  dealing  with  the  Contagious 
Diseases  Act,  the  Midwives  Bill,  the  Shop  Hours’  Regulation  Act, 
and  similar  legislation.  He  was  chairman  of  the  Private  Bills 
Committee  for  six  years,  and  chairman  of  the  Scottish  Liberal  Party 
in  his  last  session.  He  was  also,  from  1898  to  1899,  chairman  of 
the  Parliamentary  Bills  Committee  of  the  B.M.A.,  an  office  he 
held  concurrently  with  the  presidency  of  the  Aberdeen  Branch  of 
the  Association.  When  he  withdrew  from  Parliament  in  1906, 
he  was  made  a Privy  Councillor.  Farquharson  resigned  his 
Fellowship  of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians  when  he  became  a 
member  of  the  board  of  Bovril  in  1897. 

In  his  retirement,  he  wrote  two  volumes  of  reminiscences,  In  and 
Out  of  Parliament  (1911)  and  The  House  of  Commons  from  Within 
(1912).  He  contributed  articles  to  Blackwood's  Magazine  and,  as 
the  brother  of  an  artist — Joseph  Farquharson,  R.A. — with  artistic 
feeling  himself,  he  wrote  reviews  of  the  Royal  Academy  exhibitions. 
He  was  a man  of  all-round  attainments,  without  distinction  in 
any  particular  field,  popular,  homely,  sincere;  a colourful  figure, 
with  his  walrus  moustache  and  kilt.  He  was  unmarried. 

Lancet,  1918.  1918.  Roll  of  Army  Medical  Service,  5835. 

FERRIER,  SIR  DAVID 

b.  13  Jan.  1843.  d.  19  Mar.  1928. 

M.A.  Aberd.,  M.D.  Edin.,  Hon.  Sc.D.  Cantab.,  Hon.  LL.D. 

Birm.,  F.R.S.,  F.R.C.P.  (1877),  F.R.C.P.I. 

David  Ferrier  was  born  at  Woodside,  near  Aberdeen,  the  second 
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son  of  David  Ferrier,  by  his  wife  Hannah,  daughter  of  Alexander 
Bell  of  Brechin.  He  was  educated  at  Aberdeen  Grammar  School 
and  University  and  took  first-class  honours  in  classics  and  philosophy 
when  he  graduated  as  M.A.  in  1863.  In  1864  he  went  to  Heidel- 
berg to  study  psychology  and  a year  later  entered  Edinburgh 
University  as  a medical  student.  On  graduating  as  M.B.  in  1868, 
he  engaged  in  general  practice  at  Bury  St.  Edmunds  for  two  years. 
Realising  that  this  was  not  his  metier,  he  accepted  the  appointment 
of  lecturer  on  physiology  at  the  Middlesex  Hospital  in  1870  and, 
after  a year  there,  became  demonstrator  of  physiology  at  King’s 
College.  In  1872  he  succeeded  to  the  chair  of  forensic 
medicine  at  King’s  and  in  1874  was  elected  assistant  physician 
to  King’s  College  Hospital.  He  became  physician  with  charge 
of  outpatients  in  1881  and  full  physician  in  1890,  a year  after 
being  appointed  to  the  chair  of  neuropathology  specially  created 
for  him.  Ferrier  also  held  an  early  appointment  at  the  West 
London  Hospital  and  after  1880  was  one  of  a distinguished  staff 
of  physicians  at  the  National  Hospital  for  the  Paralysed  and 
Epileptic. 

It  was  in  1873  that  he  began  at  King’s  his  researches  on  the 
brain  which,  confirming  and  extending  the  work  of  Fritsch  and 
Hitzig  and  providing  experimental  confirmation  of  many  of  Hugh- 
lings  Jackson’s  theories,  soon  established  him  as  the  pioneer  of 
cerebral  localisation  in  England.  His  book  The  Functions  of  the 
Brain,  published  in  1876,  was  immediately  accepted  as  opening 
up  a new  continent  of  research,  although  at  this  period  he  was 
bitterly  attacked  on  account  of  his  experiments  on  animals.  His 
was  the  hand  that  first  made  a map  of  the  cerebral  cortex  from  what 
was  largely  a terra  incognita,  and  he  lived  to  be  the  doyen  of  English 
neurology. 

Among  the  honours  received  by  Ferrier  were  the  Marshall  Hall 
prize  (1883)  and  the  Royal  Medal  (1890)  of  the  Royal  Society  and 
the  Cameron  prize  (1891)  of  Edinburgh  University.  At  the  Royal 
College  of  Physicians,  he  was  Goulstonian  Lecturer  in  1878, 
Baly  Medallist  in  1887,  Croonian  Lecturer  in  1890,  Harveian 
Orator  in  1902,  Lumleian  Lecturer  in  1906,  Senior  Censor  in 
1907,  and  Moxon  Medallist  in  1912.  He  was  knighted  in 
1911.  Ferrier  was  a lover  of  classical  literature,  art,  and  the 
sea,  and  remained  alert  and  dapper  to  the  end.  He  married 
in  1874  Constance,  daughter  of  Albert  Crakell  Waterlow  of 
London  and  had  one  son  and  one  daughter.  He  died  in 
Kensington. 


Lancet,  1928. 
. Lyle,  279. 


1928. 

D.N.B.,  1922-30,  302. 
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GRABHAM,  MICHAEL  COMPORT 

b.  9 Jan.  1840.  d.  28  Jan.  1935. 

M.D.,  Hon.  LL.D.  Aberd.,  M.R.C.S.,  L.R.C.P.  Edin.,  F.R.C  P. 
(1877). 

Michael  Grabham’s  father,  a doctor  known  far  and  wide  in 
Essex  as  John  Grabham  of  Rochford,  had  four  sons  who  entered 
his  own  profession.  Michael  himself,  after  attending  King’s 
College,  London,  studied  medicine  at  St.  Thomas’s  Hospital,  like  his 
three  brothers.  After  qualifying  in  1861  and  acting  as  house 
surgeon  at  the  Hospital,  he  took  ship  for  Madeira,  which  was 
to  be  his  home  for  over  seventy  years.  In  his  early  days  there, 
sufferers  from  tuberculosis  formed  the  majority  of  his  patients 
but,  with  the  increase  in  the  island’s  popularity,  for  which  his  own 
booklet  on  its  climate  and  resources,  published  in  1865,  was  partly 
responsible,  his  clientele  came  to  include  all  categories  of  invalids 
and  convalescents  from  Europe.  In  the  course  of  time,  he  became 
an  undisputed  authority  on  Madeira’s  climate,  botany,  animal  and 
marine  life,  and  geography. 

Grabham  was,  indeed,  an  established  “ institution  ” on  Madeira 
long  before  his  death.  On  frequent  visits  to  London,  he  kept 
abreast  of  the  latest  developments  in  all  branches  of  science.  In 
1907  he  represented  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians  at  the  centenary 
meeting  of  the  Geological  Society  of  London  and,  in  his  Bradshaw 
Lecture  fourteen  years  later,  he  discoursed  on  sub-tropical  esculents. 
A fine  organist,  he  would  play  the  organ  at  St.  Paul’s  to  audiences 
of  his  friends.  His  other  interests  included  a collection  of  clocks, 
bell-casting  and  billiards.  In  Who's  Who,  he  recorded  his  chief 
recreation  as  “ teasing”,  and  when,  in  1930,  a journalist  mentioned 
Bernard  Shaw’s  name  to  him,  he  declared  “ I don’t  have  anything 
to  do  with  these  theatrical  fellows”.  Grabham,  who  was  Senior 
Fellow  on  the  College  List  when  he  died  at  the  age  of  ninety-five, 
could  recall  memories  of  Faraday,  Bence  Jones,  Chailes  Kingsley 
and  Thomas  Wakley.  He  married  in  1865  Mary  Blandy,  whose 
family  was  well-known  in  Madeira,  and  had  two  sons  and  one 
daughter. 

Lancet,  1935.  1935.  Times , 29  Jan.  1935. 

Presidential  Address  to  R.C.P.,  1935,  13. 


JELLY,  WILLIAM 
d.  12  Oct.  1887. 

M.D.  Madrid,  M.R.C.S.,  F.R.C.P.  (1877). 

After  studying  at  Edinburgh  and  St.  Mary’s  Hospital  and  qualify- 
ing in  1870,  William  Jelly  began  to  practise  at  Madrid.  During  his 
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career  there,  he  held  the  appointments  of  Physician  to  Queen 
Isabella  II  and  of  physician  and  surgeon-in-chief  to  the  Civil  and 
Military  Hospitals,  Chilian,  and  contributed  papers  to  British 
journals  on  medical  practice  and  disease  in  Spain.  He  returned 
to  England  a year  before  his  death.  Jelly  presented  a bacia,  or 
surgeon-barber’s  bleeding  and  shaving  bowl,  to  the  Royal  College 
of  Physicians. 

Medical  Directories. 

Royal  College  of  Physicians,  Descriptive  Catalogue  of  the  Portraits,  etc., 
1926,  65. 


LITTLE,  WILLIAM  JOHN 

b.  1810.  d.l  July  1894. 

M.D.  Berlin,  L.S.A.,  M.R.C.S.,  F.R.C.P.  (1877). 

William  Little  was  born  in  the  East  End  of  London  and  educated 
at  St.  Margaret’s  near  Dover  and  at  the  Jesuit  College  of  St.  Omer 
in  France.  He  was  apprenticed  to  an  apothecary  in  East  London 
and  studied  at  the  London  Hospital,  qualifying  in  1830.  After 
attending  lectures  at  Guy’s  Hospital  and  University  College,  he 
began  general  practice  in  London.  Deciding  to  become  a physician, 
he  proceeded  in  1834  to  Berlin,  where  three  years  later  he  graduated. 
While  abroad,  he  visited  Leyden,  Leipzig  and  Dresden,  and,  himself 
a childhood  victim  of  infantile  paralysis  with  consequent  atrophy 
of  the  extensor  muscles  of  the  left  foot — talipes  equino-varus,  as 
he  afterwards  described  it — he  studied  the  work  of  Stromeyer, 
who  had  first  introduced  the  operation  of  subcutaneous  tenotomy 
of  the  tendo  Achillis  for  the  correction  of  this  condition.  He 
himself  submitted  to  the  operation  with  successful  results  and 
subsequently  performed  it  in  Berlin  under  Stromeyer’s  direction. 

In  1839  he  settled  in  consulting  practice  in  London.  He  founded 
the  Orthopaedic  Institution — afterwards  the  Royal  Orthopaedic 
Hospital — but  resigned  from  its  staff  in  1844.  Elected  assistant 
physician  to  the  London  Hospital  in  1839,  he  became  lecturer  on 
medicine  there  in  1844  and  full  physician  in  1845;  and  he  continued 
to  take  part  in  the  administration  of  the  Hospital  after  his  resignation 
in  1863.  Little  also  served  in  appointments  at  the  Royal  Orphan 
Asylum,  Wanstead,  the  Asylum  for  Idiots,  Reigate,  and  the  Royal 
Hospital  for  Incurables.  His  outstanding  written  work  was  on 
the  Treatment  of  Deformities  in  the  Human  Frame  (1853).  He 
was  a good  all-round  physician  and  excelled  in  clinical  instruction. 
After  retiring  in  1884,  he  lived  at  Walthamstow  and  West  Mailing. 
He  was  survived  by  two  sons  in  the  medical  profession. 

Lancet,  1894.  B.M.J.,  1894. 
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MOORE,  SIR  NORMAN,  Bart. 
b.  8 Jan.  1847.  d.  30  Nov.  1922. 

M.A.,  M.D.,  Hon.  LL.D.  Cantab.,  F.R.C.P.  (1877),  Hon. 
F.R.C.P.I. 


Norman  Moore  was  born  at  Higher  Broughton,  near  Manchester, 
the  only  son  of  Robert  Ross  Rowan  Moore,  political  economist 
and  ally  of  Cobden  and  Bright,  by  his  wife  Rebecca,  daughter  of 
Benjamin  Clarke  Fisher,  a draper,  of  Lifford,  County  Tipperary, 
the  Quaker  descendant  of  a Cromwellian  settler.  Moore’s  parents 
separated  when  he  was  young,  and  he  was  variously  educated  before 
becoming  a student  at  Owens  College  in  1862.  He  won  a scholar- 
ship to  St.  Catherine’s  College,  Cambridge,  and  graduated  in  natural 
sciences  in  1869.  He  went  on  to  St.  Bartholomew’s  for  his  clinical 
studies,  and,  after  graduating  as  M.B.  in  1872,  became  a house 
physician  in  the  Hospital.  St.  Bartholomew’s,  indeed,  was  one 
of  the  two  institutions  to  benefit  from  Moore’s  wholehearted  and 
lifelong  allegiance.  Among  the  offices  that  he  held  there  were: 
warden  of  the  College  (1874-91),  lecturer  on  comparative  anatomy 
(1874-85),  demonstrator  of  morbid  anatomy  (1879-87),  lecturer  on 
pathology  (1887-93)  and  lecturer  on  medicine  (1893-1911);  assistant 
physician  (1883-1902),  physician  (1902-11)  and  consulting  physician 
(1911-22).  His  crowning  service  to  the  Hospital  was  to  publish 
in  1918  his  History  of  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital  in  two  large  and 
scholarly  volumes,  written  over  a period  of  thirty  years  in  his  spare 
time. 

Moore's  connection  with  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians  was 
equally  strong.  From  its  inception  in  1883,  he  belonged  to  the 
Committee  of  Management  that  first  planned  and  directed  the 
Conjoint  Board  examination,  and  from  1901  to  1922  he  represented 
the  College  on  the  General  Medical  Council.  He  was  Bradshaw 
Lecturer  in  1889— in  which  year  he  published  The  Pathological 
Anatomy  of  Diseases  arranged  according  to  the  Nomenclature  of 
the  Royal  College  of  Physicians— Harveian  Orator  in  1901,  Fitz- 
patrick Lecturer  in  1905-06  and  Lumleian  Lecturer  in  1909.  He 
was  Senior  Censor,  and  in  1910  succeeded  J.  F.  Payne  in  the  office 
of  Harveian  Librarian,  which  he  relinquished  on  his  election  to  the 
Presidency  of  the  College  in  1918;  the  latter  office  he  held  till  1922. 
Among  other  honours  accorded  to  Moore  were  invitations  to  deliver 
the  Linacre  Lecture  at  St.  John’s  College,  Cambridge,  in  191 
and  the  Rede  Lecture  at  Cambridge  in  1915.  He  received  a 


baronetcy  in  1919.  , . . ...  , . * < 

Moore  was  much  more  than  an  able  physician,  pathologist  and 

teacher.  He  was  more,  too,  than  a historian  of  medicine  and  an 
antiquary  of  his  native  Ireland  who  contributed  no  fewer  than 
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468  lives  to  the  Dictionary  of  National  Biography  (yet  failed  to  find 
a place  in  its  pages  himself).  His  erudition  extended  to  most 
branches  of  knowledge,  with  the  notable  exceptions  of  philosophy, 
mathematics  and  music.  To  his  qualities  of  mind  were  added  a 
moral  courage,  a dignity  of  presence,  a sympathy  for  the  humble— 
but  not  for  the  pretentious— and  a charm  in  conversation  that  won 
the  friendship  of  men  in  all  stations  of  life. 

He  married  firstly,  in  1880,  Amy,  daughter  of  William  Leigh 
Smith  of  Crowham  Manor,  Westfield,  by  whom  he  had  two  sons 
and  one  daughter,  and,  secondly,  in  1903,  her  cousin  Millicent 
Bella,  daughter  of  Major-General  John  Ludlow  of  the  East  India 
Company’s  service.  Moore  died  at  his  home  at  Whatlington,  Battle. 

Lancet,  1922.  1922.  Times,  1 Dec.  1922. 

Presidential  Address  to  R.C.P.,  1923,  25. 

Memoir,  by  Sir  Alan  Moore  (Ms.). 

PARSEY,  WILLIAM  HENRY 

b.  3 Apr.  1821.  d.  10  Jan.  1884. 

B.A.,  M.D.  Lond.,  F.R.C.P.  (1877). 

After  graduating  as  M.B.  at  King’s  College,  London,  in  1844, 
W.  H.  Parsey,  who  was  the  son  of  John  Leveson  Parsey,  a Foreign 
Office  official,  decided  to  make  lunacy  his  special  study.  In  1847 
he  obtained  the  post  of  assistant  medical  officer  to  Bucknill  at  the 
Devon  County  Asylum.  Five  years  later  his  life’s  work  began  with 
his  nomination  as  superintendent  of  the  new  County  Asylum  at 
Hatton,  Warwickshire.  Under  his  supervision  the  Asylum  more 
than  doubled  in  size  and  achieved  a world-wide  reputation.  Parsey 
himself,  who  followed  the  “ non-restraint  ” methods  of  Conolly, 
was  loved  by  his  patients  and  highly  respected  by  the  local 
magistrates  who,  when  he  mooted  the  possibility  of  his  , own 
retirement,  went  so  far  as  to  provide  a deputy-superintendent  to 
assist  him.  Outside  the  county,  he  was  considered  a leading 
authority  on  his  subject.  He  was  elected  president  of  the 
Medico-Psychological  Association  in  1876. 

Lancet,  1884.  1884. 

POORE,  GEORGE  VIVIAN 

b.  23  Sept.  1843.  d.  23  Nov.  1904. 

M.D.  Lond.,  M.R.C.S.,  F.R.C.P.  (1877). 

Vivian  Poore  was  born  at  Andover,  the  tenth  child  of  Commander 
John  Poore,  R.N.,  and  his  wife  Martha  Midlane.  He  was  educated 
at  the  Royal  Naval  School  at  New  Cross  and  apprenticed  to  a doctor 
at  Broughton  near  Winchester.  He  was  a student  at  University 
College,  London,  and,  after  qualifying  in  1866,  acted  as  surgeon 
aboard  the  Great  Eastern  on  her  cable-laying  voyage  across  the 
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Atlantic.  He  won  the  Atkinson-Morley  surgical  scholarship  in 
1867  and  graduated  in  1868.  In  1870  and  1871  he  travelled  with 
Prince  Leopold,  Duke  of  Albany,  as  his  medical  attendant,  and 
in  1872  took  medical  charge  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  during  his 
convalescence,  after  typhoid  fever,  in  the  south  of  France.  In 
this  year  he  began  to  lecture  at  Charing  Cross  Hospital  on  medical 
jurisprudence.  In  1876  he  was  elected  assistant  physician  to 
University  College  Hospital,  where  seven  years  later  he  became  full 
physician.  He  was  professor  of  medical  jurisprudence  at  University 
College  from  1879  to  1900  and  professor  of  medicine  from  1900 
until  his  retirement  in  1903.  Poore  also  served  on  the  staff  of  the 
Royal  Hospital  for  Women  and  Children.  He  was  a Censor  of 
the  Royal  College  of  Physicians,  where  he  delivered  the  Bradshaw 
Lecture  in  1881  and  the  Harveian  Oration  and  Milroy  Lectures  in 
1899. 

Poore  was  a man  of  great  versatility,  interested  in  the  possibilities 
of  electricity  as  a therapeutic  agent,  an  expert  laryngologist,  and  an 
original  and  attractive  lecturer.  To  the  public  he  was  known  as  a 
keen  sanitarian  with  highly  individual  views.  He  advocated,  in 
the  countryside,  the  use  of  every  particle  of  sewage  and  organic 
waste  in  fields  and  gardens,  and  was  proud  to  .point  out  the 
admirable  results  so  obtained  in  his  own  garden  at  Andover.  He 
was  a strong  opponent  of  water-borne  sewage  and  of  high  buildings 
in  town  communities.  In  1891  he  acted  as  general  secretary  of  the 
Sanitary  Congress.  He  was  a close  friend  of  Marcus  Beck,  F.R.C.S., 
with  whom  he  shared  a house  from  their  student  days  until  Beck  s 
death  in  1893.  Poore,  who  was  unmarried,  died  at  Andover. 

Lancet,  1904.  1904.  D.N.B.,  2nd  Suppl.,  iii,  124. 


PRANCE,  CHARLES  ROOKE 
b.  1822-3.  d.  14  Sept.  1893. 

M.D.  Edin.,  M.R.C.S.,  L.S.A.,  F.R.C.P.  (1877). 

Charles  Prance  received  his  early  education  at  Plymouth  and 
studied  as  a medical  student  at  University  College,  London, 
qualifying  in  1845.  Before  settling  in  Plymouth  as  a consulting 
physician,  he  also  studied  at  Edinburgh,  Paris  and  Vienna.  He 
became  senior  physician  to  the  South  Devon  and  East  Cornwall 
Hospital  and  consulting  physician  to  the  Plymouth  Dispensary. 

B.M.J.,  1893. 


ROBERTS,  FREDERICK  THOMAS 
b.  4 May  1840.  d.  28  July  1918.  rnrD,.Q7. 

B.Sc.,  M.D.  Lond.,  Hon.  D.Sc.  Wales,  M.R.C.S.,  F.R.C.P.  (1877). 

Born  in  Cardigan,  Frederick  Roberts  received  his  medical  training 
as  an  apprentice  in  Carmarthen  and  at  the  Liverpool  School  ot 
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Medicine  and  University  College,  London.  He  qualified  in  1861 
and  took  the  degree  of  B.Sc.  in  the  following  year.  His  first 
appointments  were  in  Liverpool,  as  physician  to  the  Northern 
Hospital  and  lecturer  at  the  School  of  Medicine,  but  he  returned  to 
London  to  become,  in  1870,  demonstrator  of  anatomy  at  University 
College.  Election  as  assistant  physician  to  University  College 
Hospital  soon  followed  and  in  1877  he  was  made  full  physician. 
He  was  professor  of  materia  medica  from  1878  to  1895,  of  the 
principles  and  practice  of  medicine  from  1895  to  1900  and  of 
clinical  medicine  from  1900  to  1905.  He  was  also  on  the  staff 
of  the  Brompton  Hospital.  He  delivered  the  Lettsomian  Lectures 
before  the  Medical  Society  of  London  in  1895  and  the  Lumleian 
Lectures  (1902)  and  the  Harveian  Oration  (1905)  to  the  Royal 
College  of  Physicians,  of  which  he  was  a Censor.  In  1874  he  wrote 
a Handbook  of  the  Theory  and  Practice  of  Medicine  which  reached 
a tenth  edition  in  1909.  He  acted  as  assistant  editor  of  Quain’s 
Dictionary  of  Medicine  and  contributed  to  Allbutt’s  System  of 
Medicine.  His  writings  like  his  lectures  displayed  a predilection 
for  classifying,  which,  exaggerated  as  it  was,  proved  valuable  to 
students  preparing  for  examination.  He  was,  nevertheless,  a master 
of  exact  clinical  observation  and  the  demonstration  of  physical 
signs.  Roberts  was  one  of  the  first  to  emphasise  the  importance  of 
decayed  teeth  as  a factor  in  ill  health.  Personally  he  was  a sociable 
man,  a lover  of  music  and  a fine  singer. 

Lancet,  1918.  1918. 

ALLCHIN,  SIR  WILLIAM  HENRY 

b.  16  Oct.  1846.  d.  8 Feb.  1912. 

M.D.  Lond.,  M.R.C.S.,  L.S.A.,  F.R.C.P.  (1878),  F.R.S.  Edin. 

William  Allchin  was  born  in  Paris,  the  eldest  son  of  a Bayswater 
doctor,  and,  after  a private  education,  entered  University  College, 
London,  as  a medical  student.  When  he  had  qualified  in  1869,  he 
served  as  medical  officer  of  the  Great  Eastern  for  a time.  He 
graduated  as  M.B.,  with  the  University  scholarship,  in  1871,  and 
then  joined  in  succession  the  staffs  of  the  Western  Dispensary,  of 
the  St.  Marylebone  Dispensary,  and  of  the  Victoria  Hospital  for 
Children  with  which  he  remained  in  permanent  association.  For 
some  two  years  he  lectured  on  comparative  anatomy  at  University 
College.  In  1872  he  was  appointed  registrar  and  demonstrator  of 
practical  physiology  at  the  Westminster  Hospital,  and  it  was  here 
that  he  was  elected  assistant  physician  in  1873  and  physician  four 
years  later.  He  lectured  on  pathology  from  1 873  to  1 878,  physiology 
h-om  1878  to  1882  and  medicine  from  1882  to  1892,  and  held  the 
olhce  of  dean  from  1878  to  1883  and  from  1890  to  1893.  He  retired 
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from  the  staff  in  1905.  Allchin  contributed  both  to  Quain’s 
Dictionary  of  Medicine  and  Allbutt’s  System  of  Medicine  and  he 
himself  edited  a well-known  Manual  of  Medicine  (1900-3). 

Allchin  was  Senior  Censor  of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians, 
and  delivered  the  Bradshaw  Lecture  in  1891,  the  Harveian  Oration 
in  1903  and  the  Lumleian  Lectures  in  1905.  He  was  appointed  to 
the  new  office  of  Assistant  Registrar  in  1883,  but  felt  obliged  to 
resign  after  two  years  in  view  of  his  opposition  to  the  College’s 
policy  of  applying  to  the  Crown  for  permission  to  grant  medical 
degrees.  He  later  took  an  active  interest  in  the  movement  to 
reconstitute  London  University,  and  was  secretary  of  the  College’s 
University  committee  from  1889  to  1898  and  one  of  its  first  repre- 
sentatives in  the  new  Senate.  He  was  a member  of  the  Medical 
Consultative  Board  to  the  Admiralty  and  an  examiner  for  the 
Army  and  Navy  Medical  Departments  and  the  Indian  Medical 
Service.  He  was  knighted  in  1907  and  appointed  Physician- 
Extraordinary  to  King  George  V in  1910.  Ailchin  was  highly 
successful  both  as  an  administrator  and  as  a clinical  teacher  of  the 
deductive  type.  Although  reserved  by  nature,  he  was  a hospitable 
man  and  enjoyed  entertaining  guests  representing  many  diverse 
interests.  He  married  in  1880  Margaret,  daughter  of  Alexander 
Holland  of  New  York.  He  died  at  his  country  home  at  East 
Mailing,  Kent. 

Lancet,  1912.  1912. 

Presidential  Address  to  R.C.P.,  1912,  44. 

BAUMLER,  CHRISTIAN  GOTTFRIED  HEINRICH 

b.  1836.  d.  Nov.  1933. 

M.D.  Erlangen,  F.R.C.P.  (1878). 

Christian  Baumler  was  born  at  Buchau  in  Upper  Franconia  and 
went  to  school  at  Nuremberg.  His  medical  training  took  place  at 
Erlangen,  Tubingen,  Berlin,  Prague,  Vienna  and  Paris.  He  took 
the  Erlangen  degree  of  M.D.  in  1860  and  then  obtained  a junior 
appointment  at  the  Erlangen  Clinical  Hospital.  Baumler  spent 
the  years  1863-1872  in  London,  where  he  was  elected  to  the  visiting 
staffs  of  the  German  Hospital,  Dalston,  and  the  City  of  London 
Hospital  for  Diseases  of  the  Chest.  After  his  return  to  Germany, 
he  was  made  head  of  the  Freiburg  Clinical  Hospital  in  1875.  He 
became  professor  of  medicine  at  Erlangen  and  professor  of  clinical 
medicine  at  Freiburg.  A number  of  his  papers  were  translated  and 
published  in  England.  Baumler,  who  retired  in  1909,  was  Senior 
Fellow  but  one  on  the  College  List  when  he  died  in  his  ninety-eighth 

year. 

Times,  24  Nov.  1933. 
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BRUCE,  JOHN  MITCHELL,  C.V.O. 

b.  19  Oct.  1846.  d.  7 July  1929. 

M.A.,  Hon.  LL.D.  Aberd.,  M.D.  Lond.,  F.R.C.P.  (1878),  Hon. 

F.R.C.P.I. 

Born  near  Inverurie  in  Aberdeenshire,  the  son  of  A.  Bruce, 
John  Mitchell  Bruce  went  to  Aberdeen  Grammar  School  as  a boy. 
From  there  he  proceeded  to  the  University,  where  he  took  his  M.A. 
degree  in  1866.  Afterwards  he  studied  medicine  at  the  Middlesex 
Hospital  in  London,  gaining  several  distinctions,  including  the 
University  scholarship  for  forensic  medicine,  and  graduating  as 
M.B.  in  1870.  He  completed  his  training  with  postgraduate  studies 
in  pathology  at  Vienna  and  under  Burdon  Sanderson  and  Klein 
at  the  Brown  Institution.  A brief  period  as  resident  at  Aberdeen 
Royal  Infirmary  intervened  before  he  began  a lifelong  association 
with  Charing  Cross  Hospital  by  obtaining  the  post  of  lecturer  on 
physiology  there  in  1871.  Two  years  later  he  was  elected  assistant 
physician  and  in  1882  full  physician,  becoming  consulting  physician 
on  retiring  in  1904.  After  relinquishing  his  first  lectureship  in 
1877,  he  taught  materia  medica  till  1890  and  then  medicine  till  1901. 
He  was  also  dean  of  the  Medical  School  from  1883  to  1890 — one 
of  the  most  formative  periods  in  its  development.  Other  institutions 
which  Mitchell  Bruce  served  as  physician  included  the  East  London 
Children’s  Hospital,  the  Brompton  Hospital  and  the  King  Edward 
VII  Sanatorium,  Midhurst.  Cambridge,  London  and  Manchester 
Universities  and  the  Conjoint  Board  appointed  him  as  Examiner 
on  several  occasions.  At  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians  he  served 
as  Censor  and  delivered  the  Lumleian  Lectures  in  1911  and  the 
Harveian  Oration  in  1913.  He  was,  however,  best  known  to  the 
profession  as  the  author  of  Materia  Medica  and  Therapeutics  (1884), 
of  which  some  70,000  copies  were  sold  in  his  lifetime,  and  of  The 
Principles  of  Treatment  (1899),  which  was  reprinted  three  times. 
Mitchell  Bruce  was  also  an  editor  of  The  Practitioner  for  a time  and 
an  assistant  editor  of  Quain’s  Dictionary  of  Medicine.  He  was, 
perhaps,  the  most  brilliant  teacher  of  his  day  at  Charing  Cross, 
winning  his  students’  attention  by  his  charm,  consideration  and 
lucidity,  although  Habile  to  cause  irritation  by  a certain  lack  of 
punctuality.  He  was  created  C.V.O.  in  1919.  Mitchell  Bruce,  who 
was  married  and  had  one  son,  died  at  Harley  Street,  London. 

Lancet,  1929.  1929.  Presidential  Address  to  R.C.P.,  1930,  8. 

CURNOW,  JOHN 

b.  1846.  d.  5 July  1902. 

M.D.  Lond.,  M.R.C.S.,  F.R.C.P.  (1878). 

John  Curnow  was  born  at  Towednack  near  St.  Ives,  Cornwall, 
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the  son  of  Andrew  Curnow,  yeoman,  and  apprenticed  to  a local 
doctor.  His  career  as  a student  at  King's  College,  London,  was 
marked  by  a succession  of  brilliant  examination  results,  and,  having 
qualified  in  1868  and  taken  the  M.B.  degree  in  1870,  he  was  made  a 
demonstrator  of  anatomy  at  King’s  College  in  the  latter  year,  and 
succeeded  to  the  chair  of  anatomy  in  1873.  He  was  elected  assistant 
physician  to  King’s  College  Hospital  in  1874,  physician  with  charge 
of  outpatients  in  1882  and  full  physician  in  1890.  In  addition,  he 
performed  the  duties  of  dean  of  the  Medical  School  from  1883  to 
1896  and  then  occupied  the  chair  of  clinical  medicine  for  the 
remainder  of  his  life.  From  1878  to  1897  he  was  physician  to  the 
Seamen’s  Hospital,  Greenwich.  Curnow  delivered  the  Goulstonian 
Lectures  before  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians  in  1879.  He  wrote 
articles  for  Quain’s  Dictionary  of  Medicine  and  served  on  the 
editorial  staff  of  the  Lancet  for  twenty-five  years.  Although  he 
was  not  a fluent  lecturer,  his  keen  powers  of  observation,  derived 
from  his  skill  as  an  anatomist,  and  his  accuracy  of  diagnosis  and 
prognosis  made  him  an  exemplary  clinical  teacher.  His  jovial, 
bucolic  appearance  and  unpolished  manner  perhaps  reduced  his 
practice,  but  he  made  a capable,  if  autocratic,  dean.  Unmarried 
and  a mason,  he  found  his  main  relaxation  in  sea  fishing  in  Cornwall. 

Lancet,  1902.  1902. 

Lyle,  275. 


GALABIN,  ALFRED  LEWIS 
b.  10  Jan.  1843.  d.  25  Mar.  1913. 

M.A.,  M.D.  Cantab.,  M.R.C.S.,  F.R.C.P.  (1878). 

Alfred  Galabin  was  born  in  Camberwell,  the  son  of  a civil  servant, 
Thomas  Galabin,  who  came  of  an  old  Huguenot  family,  and  his 
wife  Margaret  Woods  of  Bishop’s  Teignton,  Devon.  His  education 
took  place  at  Marlborough  and  at  Trinity  College,  Cambridge, 
where  he  graduated,  with  a double  first  in  classics  and  mathematics, 
in  1866,  received  the  Wrangham  gold  medal,  and  was  elected  to  a 
Fellowship  in  1868.  Guy’s  was  his  medical  school,  and,  after 
proceeding  to  his  M.B.  degree  in  1872,  he  obtained  house 
appointments  there  and  was  duly  elected  to  the  staff  as  assistant 
obstetric  physician  in  1875,  becoming  obstetric  physician  nine 
years  later.  He  was  appointed  lecturer  on  clinical  midwifery  in 
1874,  on  diseases  of  women  in  1876,  and  on  midwifery  in  1887. 
Galabin  was  also  assistant  physician  to  the  Hospital  for  Sick 
Children,  for  some  ten  years.  He  examined  for  the  Universities  of 
Oxford,  Cambridge,  London  and  New  Zealand  and  in  1889  held 
office  as  president  of  the  Obstetrical  and  Hunterian  Societies. 
Galabin  was  remembered  chiefly  for  his  authorship  of  two 
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standard  textbooks,  a Student's  Guide  to  the  Diseases  of  Women 
(1879),  which  achieved  a sixth  edition  in  1903,  and  a Manual  of 
Midwifery  (1886),  whose  seventh  edition,  written  in  collaboration 
with  G.  F.  Blacker,  appeared  in  1910  with  the  title  The  Practice  of 
Midwifery.  But  he  also  exerted  a powerful  influence  on  midwifery, 
by  bringing  within  the  obstetrician’s  province  operations  on  the 
uterus  and  ovaries,  previously  regarded  as  the  monopoly  of  the 
surgeon;  and  he  was  himself  a brilliant  operator.  Galabin  s 
hobbies  were  chess  and  gardening;  and  in  spite  of  a frail  physique 
he  also  enjoyed  travelling  and  walking  in  the  Alps.  He  married 
in  1874  Harriet  Mignon,  daughter  of  Rev.  H.  G.  Baily,  incumbent 
of  Swindon,  and  had  one  daughter.  He  died  at  Bishop’s  Teignton, 
having  left  the  active  staff  of  Guy’s  in  1903  and  retired  finally  in 
1909. 

Lancet,  1913.  1913.  Al.  Cantab.,  iii,  3. 

GUY,  THOMAS 

b.  26  July  1819.  d.  2 Mar.  1900. 

M.D.  Heidelberg,  M.R.C.S.,  F.R.C.P.  (1878). 

Thomas  Guy  was  born  at  Chichester,  the  son  of  a doctor.  He 
studied  medicine  at  Guy’s  Hospital  and  qualified  in  1840.  Two 
years  later  he  joined  the  Army  as  an  assistant  surgeon.  He  served 
in  both  the  Crimean  War  and  the  Abyssinian  campaign  of  1867-68. 
In  the  latter,  as  a surgeon-major,  he  was  superintendent  of  hospital 
ships  and  principal  medical  officer  of  the  European  troops  at 
Zoulla  on  the  Red  Sea.  He  acted  as  director-in-chief  of  the 
British  ambulance  in  the  Franco-German  war  of  1870-71. 
Promoted  to  deputy  inspector-general  in  1868,  he  retired  with  the 
honorary  rank  of  inspector-general  in  1872.  He  was  a good 
classical  and  German  scholar  and  translated  a treatise  by  Esmarch 
on  The  First  Dressing  of  Wounds  on  the  Battlefield  in  1870. 

Lancet,  1900.  Times,  5 Mar.  1900. 

Roll  of  Army  Medical  Service,  4688. 

ORANGE,  WILLIAM,  C.B. 

b.  24  Oct.  1833.  d.  31  Dec.  1916. 

M.D.  Heidelberg,  M.R.C.S.,  L.S.A.,  F.R.C.P.  (1878). 

William  Orange  was  of  Huguenot  extraction.  His  father,  Rev. 
John  Orange,  was  an  Independent  Baptist  minister  at  Torquay, 
Orange’s  birthplace.  He  was  apprenticed  to  a doctor  in  Berkshire 
at  the  age  of  fifteen  and  then  entered  St.  Thomas’  Hospital  as  a 
medical  student.  When  he  had  qualified  in  1856,  he  made  a long 
Continental  tour  in  charge  of  a patient,  during  which  he  learned 
French,  German  and  Italian.  His  first  official  post  was  as  assistant 
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medical  officer  at  the  Surrey  County  Lunatic  Asylum  at  Tooting. 
From  there  he  became  in  1862,  deputy  superintendent  of  the 
Broadmoor  Criminal  Lunatic  Asylum,  succeeding  Meyer  as 
superintendent  eight  years  afterwards.  His  work  there  earned 
him  a world-wide  reputation  as  an  authority  on  the  treatment  of 
criminal  lunatics.  In  1883-84,  as  president  of  the  Medico- 
Psychological  Society,  he  delivered  an  address  explaining  the 
relation  of  mental  derangement  to  the  law,  and  his  articles  in  Tuke’s 
Dictionary  of  Psychological  Medicine  and  elsewhere  further  explored 
this  subject.  As  medical  adviser  to  the  Home  Office,  he  held 
enquiries  into  the  sanity  of  criminals  condemned  to  death  and  was 
involved  in  a number  of  controversial  cases,  including  those  of 
Christina  Edmunds  and  the  Rev.  EL  J.  Dodwell.  It  was  Dodwell 
who,  as  a prisoner  in  Broadmoor,  made  a murderous  attack  on 
Orange  in  1882.  Orange,  like  his  predecessor  who  had  experienced 
a similar  assault,  never  fully  recovered  and  decided  to  retire  in 
1886,  although  he  later  performed  useful  service  to  Broadmoor  as  a 
member  of  its  Council  of  Supervision  between  1892  and  1904. 
He  was  awarded  the  C.B.  when  he  retired.  Although  inclined  to 
concern  himself  overmuch  with  details,  he  was  on  the  whole  well 
fitted  by  his  sound  judgment,  decisive  will,  and  calm  temperament, 
for  his  life’s  work.  Owing  to  an  apparent  coldness  of  manner, 
he  did  not  make  friends  readily.  He  took  no  part  in  games  but 
enjoyed  riding  and  interested  himself  in  the  asylum’s  farming 
activities.  He  married  in  1872  Florence  Elizabeth  Hart  and  had 
four  daughters  and  a son.  He  died  at  Bexhill. 

1917.  Presidential  Address  to  R.C.P.,  1917,  27. 

RALFE,  CHARLES  HENRY 

b.  8 Oct.  1842.  d.  26  June  1896, 

M.A.,  M.D.  Cantab.,  M.R.C.S.,  F.R.C.P.  (1878). 

C.  H.  Ralfe  was  born  at  Saugor  in  India,  the  son  of  Major  Henry 
Wilson  Ralfe  of  the  East  India  Company’s  Service,  who  was  killed 
a few  months  before  his  son’s  birth.  He  was  brought  up  by  his 
mother  at  Weston-super-Mare  and  then  became  a pupil  at  the 
Bath  United  Hospital.  He  continued  his  medical  training  at 
King’s  College,  London,  and  after  qualifying  in  1863  obtained  a 
house  appointment  in  the  Female  Lock  Hospital.  Deciding  to 
extend  his  education,  he  entered  Caius  College,  Cambridge,  in  the 
same  year,  and  graduated  in  natural  sciences  in  1866.  He  attended 
Addenbrooke’s  Hospital  for  clinical  training  and  proceeded  to 
his  M.B.  degree  in  1871. 

Meanwhile,  after  a short  period  in  general  practice  at  Doncaster 
and  having  held  a dispensary  appointment  at  Bath,  he  had  settled 
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in  London  in  1869.  There  he  served  first  as  registrar  at  Charing 
Cross  Hospital.  From  1873  to  1880  he  was  physician  to  the 
Seamen’s  Hospital,  Greenwich,  and  in  1875  became  demonstrator 
of  physiological  chemistry  at  St.  George’s  Hospital.  In  1880  he 
was  elected  assistant  physician,  and  in  1887  physician,  to  the  London 
Hospital.  He  also  lectured  on  public  health  at  the  London,  but 
was  forced  by  ill  health  to  resign  his  appointments  some  months 
before  his  death.  Caius  College  awarded  him  the  Thruston  prize 
in  1884  for  his  researches  on  physiological  chemistry,  which  was 
the  main  subject  of  his  writings.  Ralfe  was  married  firstly  to 
Mary,  daughter  of  Rev.  J.  Nicholson,  rector  of  Great  Paxton, 
Huntingdon,  and  secondly  to  Elizabeth  Davis,  sister  of  the  Rector 
of  North  Benfleet.  He  had  no  children.  He  died  at  Billericay, 
Essex. 

Lancet,  1896.  1896.  Biog.  Hist,  of  Caius  College,  ii,  364. 

ROBERTS,  DAVID  LLOYD 

b.  1835.  d.  27  Sept.  1920. 

M.D.  St.  And.,  M.R.C.S.,  L.S.A.,  F.R.C.P.  (1878),  F.R.S.  Edin. 

David  Lloyd  Roberts  was  born  at  Stockport,  the  son  of  Robert 
Roberts,  a cotton  spinner,  and  served  in  a chemist’s  shop  before 
going  to  school  at  Ripponden  in  Yorkshire.  He  was  then  articled 
to  William  Smith,  F.R.C.S.,  professor  of  physiology  at  Owens 
College,  and  studied  at  the  Manchester  School  of  Medicine  and 
Royal  Infirmary,  completing  his  training  with  visits  to  London  and 
Paris.  After  qualifying  in  1857,  he  settled  in  general  practice  in 
Manchester,  obtaining  the  post  of  regular  surgeon-in-ordinary 
at  St.  Mary’s  Hospital  for  Women  and  Children  in  the  following 
year.  He  remained  connected  with  this  institution  for  the  rest  of 
his  life.  He  was  elected  honorary  physician  in  1868  and  took  a 
prominent  part  in  the  amalgamation  of  Manchester  hospitals  which 
produced  the  two  St.  Mary’s  Hospitals.  From  1885  to  1895  he 
was  also  gynaecological  surgeon  to  the  Manchester  Royal  Infirmary 
and  lecturer  on  clinical  midwifery  at  Owens  College.  He  was 
the  author  of  a popular  Student's  Guide  to  Practical  Midwifery 
(1876).  More  notable  achievements  were  his  edition  of  Sir  Thomas 
Browne’s  Religio  Medici  (1898)  and  his  paper  on  The  Scientific 
Knowledge  of  Dante  (1914).  Lloyd  Roberts  was,  indeed,  a man 
of  wide  culture,  as  well  as  a famous  collector  of  art  treasures — 
mezzotints,  water  colours,  glass,  porcelain,  silver,  furniture  and 
books.  He  bequeathed  to  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians  his 
valuable  library  of  3,000  volumes,  including  53  incunabula.  He 
also  endowed  the  Lloyd-Roberts  Lectures,  given  annually  on  a 
subject  of  medical  or  scientific  interest.  A friend  wrote  on  his 
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death  “ Any  Manchester  man  could  fill  a book  with  tales,  true  and 
untrue,  that  have  been  told  about  Lloyd  Roberts”,  and  it  was 
as  a “ character  ”,  who  had  defined  gynaecology  as  “ anything  either 
curable  or  lucrative  ” and  who  drove  daily  through  the  busy  streets 
of  1920  in  an  old-fashioned  brougham,  that  he  was  widely  known 
and  loved.  He  married  Martha,  daughter  of  W.  H.  Occleshaw  of 
Manchester,  but  had  no  children. 

Lancet,  1920.  1920. 

Presidential  Address  to  R.C.P.,  1921,  (MS.) 

SANSOM,  ARTHUR  ERNEST 

b.  13  May  1838.  d.  10  Mar.  1907. 

M.D.  Lond.,  M.R.C.S.,  L.S.A.,  F.R.C.P.  (1878). 

Arthur  Sansom,  the  son  of  William  Sansom,  farmer,  and  his 
wife,  Maria  Sophia,  was  born  at  Corsham  in  Wiltshire,  and  educated 
at  Queenwood  College,  Stockbridge,  and  privately  in  Chippenham. 
His  medical  studies  at  King’s  College,  London,  were  distinguished 
by  the  award  of  a Warneford  scholarship  in  1855  and  the  Leathes 
prize  in  1857.  Having  visited  Paris,  he  graduated  in  1859  and  then 
received  junior  appointments  at  King’s.  He  was  elected  assistant 
physician  to  the  London  Hospital  in  1874  and  physician  in  1890  and 
lectured  in  its  Medical  School  on  medical  jurisprudence  and  public 
health.  Other  hospitals  at  which  he  held  appointments  were  the 
North-Eastern  Hospital  for  Children,  the  Royal  Albert  Orphan 
Asylum  and  the  Royal  Hospital  for  Diseases  of  the  Chest.  In  1865 
he  wrote  a highly  practical  book  on  Chloroform;  its  Action  and 
Administration.  Another  publication,  The  Antiseptic  System  (1871), 
stressing  the  significance  of  Pasteur’s  work,  although  received 
coldly  at  the  time,  gained  ample  confirmation  from  Lister’s  work 
in  due  course.  Subsequently  he  was  recognised  as  an  authority  on 
diseases  of  the  heart  and  his  Diagnosis  of  Diseases  of  the  Heart  and 
Thoracic  Aorta  (1876)  was  regarded  as  a standard  work.  He  also 
contributed  on  this  subject  to  Allbutt’s  System  of  Medicine.  He 
delivered  the  Lettsomian  Lectures  to  the  Medical  Society  of  London 
in  1886.  Sansom  was  a prominent  freemason.  He  married 
Agnes,  daughter  of  Henry  Weaver  of  Devizes,  county  surveyor  of 
Wiltshire,  and  had  six  children.  He  died  at  Bournemouth. 

Lancet,  1907.  1907.  Lyle,  86.  . 

SYKES,  JOHN 

b.  1816.  d.  1 Apr.  1901. 

M.D.  Edin.,  F.R.C.P.  (1878),  J.P. 

John  Sykes  was  born  at  Paisley,  the  son  of  Rev.  George  Sykes, 
and  was  educated  at  Woodhouse  Grove  School  near  Leeds.  After 
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an  apprenticeship  with  a Sheffield  practitioner,  he  studied  at  Edin- 
burgh and  Dublin,  taking  the  Edinburgh  degree  in  1847.  He 
then  spent  a year  visiting  French  medical  schools  and  as  a house- 
surgeon  at  Ripon.  He  settled  at  Doncaster,  where  for  forty-five 
years  he  was  connected  with  the  Infirmary  as  physician  and  consult- 
ing physician.  He  was  physician,  too,  to  the  Yorkshire  Institute 
for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  and  deputy  coroner  for  Doncaster.  He 
was  well  known  as  an  antiquary  and  for  his  charitable  benefactions, 
which  included  an  endowment  of  six  almshouses  in  York  for  aged 
widows. 

1901. 


THUDICHUM,  JOHN  LOUIS  WILLIAM 
b.  1829.  d.  7 Sept.  1901. 

M.D.  Giessen,  M.R.C.S.,  F.R.C.P.  (1878). 

J.  L.  W.  Thudichum  was  born  at  Budingen  and  educated  at 
Giessen  and  Heidelberg.  In  1850  he  acted  as  a volunteer  surgeon 
with  the  Schleswig-Holstein  army  in  the  Danish  war.  He  took  his 
degree  at  Giessen  in  1851  and  for  a short  time  practised  there.  In 
1853  he  settled  in  London  and  a year  later  obtained  the  M.R.C.S. 
diploma.  In  1856  he  became  physician  to  the  St.  Pancras  Dis- 
pensary. However,  chemistry,  which  he  had  studied  under  Liebig 
at  Giessen,  was  his  main  interest,  and  from  1858  to  1863  he  lectured 
on  it  at  the  Grosvenor  Place  School  of  Medicine.  In  1865  he  was 
made  lecturer  on  pathological  chemistry  at  St.  Thomas’s  Hospital. 
After  1864,  under  Sir  John  Simon’s  auspices,  he  undertook  a series 
of  “ chemical  researches  to  promote  and  improve  identification  of 
disease”,  which  were  published  in  Simon’s  annual  reports  of 
1868-72.  But  the  subject  was  then  in  its  infancy  and  Thudichum’s 
work  did  not  meet  with  general  acceptance.  He  gave  his  attention 
in  later  years  to  a variety  of  subjects,  including  diseases  of  the  nose, 
the  uses  of  electricity  in  the  treatment  of  disease,  and  the  composition 
of  wine.  He  had  a large  practice. 

1901.  Times,  10  Sept.  1901. 

WILTSHIRE,  ALFRED 
b.  1839.  d.  4 Dec,  1886. 

M.D.  St.  And.,  F.R.C.P.  (1878). 

Alfred  Wiltshire  was  born  in  Gloucester  and  educated  at  a private 
school.  He  studied  medicine  at  University  College,  London,  and 
graduated  with  the  St.  Andrew’s  degree  of  M.D.  in  1862.  He 
started  his  career  as  a general  practitioner  in  Islington,  but  after  a 
few  years  became  a medical  inspector  in  the  Privy  Council’s  service. 
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About  the  year  1868  he  launched  into  consulting  practice,  mainly  in 
obstetrics.  He  was  appointed  to  the  staffs  of  the  West  London 
Hospital,  the  Samaritan  Free  Hospital  and  the  British  Lying-In 
Hospital,  and  in  1875  was  elected  assistant  physician-accoucheur 
to  St.  Mary’s  Hospital,  later  becoming  physician-accoucheur  for 
outpatients  and  joint  lecturer  on  midwifery.  He  delivered  the 
Lettsomian  Lectures  before  the  Medical  Society  of  London  in  1877. 
Owing  to  ill  health,  he  resigned  his  appointments  in  1885.  He 
married  in  1877  the  daughter  of  Albert  Crakell  Waterlow  of  London, 
who  was  the  sister-in-law  of  Sir  David  Ferrier,  F.R.C.P.  One  of 
their  two  sons  was  H.  W.  Wiltshire,  F.R.C.P. 

Lancet,  1887.  1886. 


BAGSHAWE,  FREDERIC 

b.  25  July  1834.  d.  2 Nov.  1912. 

M.A.,  M.D.  Cantab.,  F.R.C.P.  (1879),  J.P. 

Frederic  Bagshawe  was  born  at  Pendleton,  Lancashire,  the  son 
of  Edward  Benjamin  Bagshawe,  rector  of  Eyam,  Derbyshire;  his 
mother,  whose  maiden  name  was  Partridge,  came  from  Bishop’s 
Wood,  Hereford.  He  went  to  school  at  Rossall  and  Uppingham 
and  took  an  arts  degree  at  St.  John’s  College,  Cambridge,  in  1857. 
He  obtained  his  medical  training  at  Addenbrooke’s  and  St.  George’s 
Hospitals,  graduating  as  M.B.  in  1863.  He  then  started  to  practise 
in  London,  holding  a junior  appointment  at  the  Hospital  for  Sick 
Children  and  acting  as  physician  to  the  Western  General  Dispensary. 
The  state  of  his  health,  however,  obliged  him  to  leave  London  and 
for  some  winters  he  conducted  a seasonal  practice  in  the  South  of 
France,  spending  the  summers  at  St.  Leonards.  In  1870  he  was  able 
to  settle  permanently  at  St.  Leonards,  and  a year  later  was  appointed 
assistant  physician  to  the  Hastings,  St.  Leonards  and  East  Sussex 
Hospital.  He  became  full  physician  in  1882  and  consulting 
physician  in  1907,  and  during  his  long  connection  with  the  Hospital 
contributed  generously  to  its  funds.  He  took  a prominent  part  in 
local  affairs  and  was  chosen  as  mayor  of  Hastings  in  1897.  Fishing 
and  shooting  were  his  recreations.  He  married  twice — firstly,  in 
1859,  Frances  Boss,  and  secondly,  in  1870,  Emily  Dickinson, 
sister  of  Howship  Dickinson,  F.R.C.P. 

Lancet,  1912.  B.M.J.,  1912.  Al.  Cantab.,  i,  116. 


BRIGHT,  GEORGE  CHARLES 
b.  1840.  d.  21  Jan.  1922. 

B.A.,  D.M.  Oxon.,  F.R.C.P.  (1879). 

Son  of  the  celebrated  Richard  Bright,  F.R.C.P.,  G.  C.  Bright  was 
educated  at  Rugby  and  Balliol  College,  Oxford,  where  he  graduated 
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with  first-class  honours  in  natural  science  in  1863.  St.  George’s 
Hospital  was  his  medical  school,  but  he  also  studied  at  Edinburgh 
and  Paris.  His  first  practice  was  in  London,  and  he  held  early 
appointments  at  St.  George’s  Hospital,  as  lecturer  on  comparative 
anatomy,  and  at  St.  George’s  and  St.  James’s  Dispensary  as 
physician.  Soon  after  marrying  in  1869,  he  left  London  for  the 
Continent,  on  account  of  his  wife’s  health.  He  practised  for  a 
time  in  Dresden  but  in  1875  settled  permanently  in  Cannes.  One 
of  the  subjects  of  his  researches  was  the  condition  of  the  air  in 
hospital  wards.  His  non-professional  interests  included  painting, 
philately,  gardening,  fishing,  and  playing  the  violin.  He  died  at 
Cannes,  survived  by  his  wife  and  three  daughters.  His  brother 
James  became  master  of  University  College,  Oxford. 

Lancet,  1922.  Presidential  Address  to  R.C.P.,  1922,  21,  (MS.). 

Letter  from  Sir  Dyce  Duckworth,  in  R.C.P.  Library. 

Al.  Oxon.,  i,  160. 


EDIS,  ARTHUR  WELLESLEY 

b.  1840.  d.  9 Dec.  1893. 

M.D.  Lond.,  M.R.C.S.,  F.R.C.P.  (1879). 

Arthur  Edis  was  born  in  Huntingdonshire  and  educated  at 
Huntingdon  and  Aldenham  Grammar  Schools.  He  took  a course 
in  agriculture  and  veterinary  surgery  at  Cirencester  before  becoming 
a medical  student  at  Westminster  Hospital.  After  qualifying  in 
^ 1862,  he  studied  in  Vienna,  Berlin  and  Paris.  He  was  in  Sedan 
immediately  after  the  battle  in  1870  and  assisted  in  the  treatment  of 
the  wounded,  and  again,  in  Paris,  after  the  Commune,  he  did 
further  active  ambulance  work.  Then,  after  a short  period  spent 
in  studying  insanity  at  Ticehurst  Asylum,  where  he  was  resident 
physician,  he  devoted  himself,  as  a specialist,  to  the  diseases  of 
women.  He  was  for  five  years  assistant  physician  to  the  Hospital 
for  Women,  Soho  Square,  and  became  in  1874  assistant  obstetric 
physician  and  later  full  physician  and  lecturer  on  the  diseases  of 
women  at  the  Middlesex  Hospital,  resigning  on  account  of  the 
pressure  of  his  private  practice  in  1 889.  He  also  served  on  the  staffs 
of  the  Chelsea  Hospital  for  Women,  the  British  Lying-In  Hospital 
and  the  St.  George’s  and  St.  James’  Dispensary.  His  best-known 
work  was  his  manual  on  Diseases  of  Women  (1881),  but  a pamphlet 
that  he  wrote  on  Counter  Seats  for  Shopwomen  (1878)  had  a great 
influence  in  calling  public  attention  to  the  long  hours  that  young 
women  were  required  to  remain  standing  in  shops.  Edis’s  wife 
was  a sister  of  Dr.  John  Murray. 

Lancet,  1893.  B.M.J.,  1893. 
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GOWERS,  SIR  WILLIAM  RICHARD 
b.  20  Mar.  1845.  d.  4 May  1915. 

M.D.  Lond.,  Hon.  M.D.  Dubl.,  Hon.  LL.D.  Edin.,  M.R.C.S., 
F.R.C.P.  (1879),  F.R.S.,  Hon.  F.R.C.P.I. 


William  Gowers  was  born  in  London,  the  only  son  of  William 
Gowers  of  Hackney  and  his  wife  Ann  Venables.  He  was  educated 
at  Christ  Church  School,  Oxford,  until  starting  an  apprenticeship 
at  Coggeshall,  Essex.  He  completed  his  medical  training  at 
University  College,  London,  where,  after  qualifying  in  1862,  he 
became,  first,  Jenner’s  house  physician  and  then  his  secretary. 
In  1870  he  was  made  registrar  at  the  National  Hospital  for  the 
Paralysed  and  Epileptic,  and  after  three  years  in  this  post  was 
appointed  to  its  staff  as  assistant  physician,  becoming  physician  in 
1880.  He  was  elected  assistant  physician  to  University  College 
Hospital  in  1872,  physician  in  1883  and  consulting  physician  in 
1888,  and  officiated  as  professor  of  clinical  medicine  in  his  last 
two  years  on  the  active  staff.  He  delivered  the  Goulstonian 
Lectures  in  1880  and  the  Bradshaw  Lecture  in  1896  at  the  Royal 
College  of  Physicians  and  the  Lettsomian  Lectures  of  1890  at 
the  Medical  Society  of  London.  He  was  knighted  in  1897. 

In  his  early  years,  Gowers  devised  an  improved  form  of 
haemoglobinometer  and  published  a valuable  work  on  Medical 
Ophthalmoscopy  (1879).  Nervous  diseases  were  the  subject  on 
which  he  became  a leading  authority.  His  short  work  on  The 
Diagnosis  of  Diseases  of  the  Spinal  Cord  (1880),  dealt  lucidly  with 
a subject  then  obscure,  and  was  followed  by  a similar  book  on 
The  Diagnosis  of  Diseases  of  the  Brain  (1885).  His  magnum  opus. 
Manual  of  Diseases  of  the  Nervous  System,  appeared  in  1886  and 
had  a world-wide  circulation.  In  this,  by  his  own  profound 
knowledge  of  the  subject  and  with  many  original  observations,  he 
collated  and  expounded  in  clear  and  memorable  language,  the 
recent  work  of  Hughlings  Jackson,  Fritsch,  Hitzig  and  Ferrier, 
and  made  it  available  not  only  to  the  majority  of  general  practitioners 
but  to  the  rising  generation  of  students.  Gowers’  very  brilliance 
as  an  observer  tended  to  make  him  dogmatic  as  a teacher,  impatient 
of  criticism  and  unsympathetic  to  lesser  minds;  but  such  traits 
diminished  as  he  mellowed  with  success  and  with  age.  His  chief 
hobbies  were  etching— he  illustrated  many  of  his  books  and  papers 
and  exhibited  at  the  Royal  Academy— and  the  study  of  mosses. 
In  his  student  days,  with  customary  thoroughness  and  loresight,  he 
taught  himself  shorthand  which  stood  him  in  good  stead  throughout 
his  career.  He  married  in  1875  Mary,  daughter  of  Frederick  Baines 
of  Leeds,  and  had  two  sons  and  two  daughters.  He  died  in  London. 

Lancet,  1915.  B.M.J.,  1915.  D.N.B.,  1912-21,  221. 
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GREENFIELD,  WILLIAM  SMITH 
b.  9 Jan.  1846.  d.  12  Aug.  1919. 

M.D.  Lond.,  Hon.  LL.D.  Edin.,  M.R.C.S., 


F.R.C.P.  (1879), 


F.R.C.P.  Edin.,  F.R.S.  Edin. 

William  Greenfield  was  born  at  Salisbury  and  studied  for  his 
profession  at  University  College,  London.  After  qualifying  in 
1872,  he  was  made  registrar,  and  two  years  later  demonstrator  of 
morbid  anatomy  and  pathology,  at  St.  Thomas’s  Hospital.  He 
was  elected  assistant  physician  and  given  charge  of  the  throat 
department  in  1877.  He  also  obtained  appointments  at  the  Royal 
Infirmary  for  Women  and  Children  and  the  Royal  Flospital  for 
Diseases  of  the  Chest.  In  1878,  he  succeeded  Burdon  Sanderson 
as  professor  of  pathology  at  the  Brown  Institution  and  began 
important  experimental  work  on  anthrax,  which  was  published  in 


1880. 


In  1881  Greenfield  left  London  to  become  professor  of  pathology 
and  clinical  medicine  at  Edinburgh  University.  Here,  almost  at 
once,  he  lifted  the  study  of  pathology  from  a minor  position  to  one 
of  first-class  importance.  During  his  tenure  of  the  chair,  he  did 
much  to  raise  the  prestige  of  the  Medical  School,  improve  its 
laboratories  and  train  students  destined  to  occupy  posts  as  professors 
of  pathology  and  medicine.  His  own  work  on  diseases  of  the 
kidney  in  the  Atlas  of  Illustrations  of  Pathology  (1877)  and  his 
articles  in  Quain’s  Dictionary  of  Medicine  set  a fine  example.  He 
was  Bradshaw  Lecturer  at  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians  in  1893. 
Greenfield  succeeded  at  Edinburgh  by  virtue  of  his  ability,  scientific 
integrity  and  passion  for  exact  observation,  and  in  spite  of  the 
initial  hostility  excited  by  the  appointment  of  a southerner  and  of  his 
own  critical  and  irritable  temperament.  Physically  robust  and  a 
great  walker,  he  was  a lover  of  books  and  deeply  interested  in 
evangelical  religious  movements.  One  of  his  sons  became  a 
minister  and  two  of  his  daughters  were  missionaries  in  India.  He 
retired  in  1912  to  his  country  house  at  Elie,  Fife,  and  died  at  Juniper 
Green,  Midlothian. 


Lancet,  1919.  1919. 


IRVINE,  JAMES  PEARSON 
b.  13  Mar.  1842.  d.  15  Oct.  1880. 

B.A.,  B.Sc.,  M.D.  Lond.,  L.R.C.P.  Edin.,  L.R.C.S.  Edin., 
F.R.C.P.  (1879). 

Pearson  Irvine  was  the  third  son  of  Dr.  James  Pearson  Irvine  of 
Galgate,  Lancaster,  and  went  to  the  Royal  Grammar  School, 
Lancaster,  as  a boy.  He  was  a student  at  Queen’s  College,  Belfast, 
and  University  College,  London,  and  took  the  London  degrees  of 
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B.A.  and  B.Sc.  He  studied  medicine  at  Liverpool  Royal  Infirmary 
and  duly  passed  the  first  M.B.  examination  with  distinction.  But  in 
1865  his  training  was  interrupted  by  his  father’s  death,  which 
obliged  him  to  obtain  the  Edinburgh  qualifying  diplomas  at  once 
and  take  over  the  family  practice.  Not  until  1869  was  Irvine  able 
to  resume  his  studies.  He  graduated  as  M.B.  in  1870  and,  after  a 
brief  spell  of  practice  in  Liverpool,  returned  to  London  in  1874. 
In  his  few  remaining  years  he  was  closely  identified  with  Charing 
Cross  Hospital,  where  he  held  office  as  assistant  physician  (1874— 
80),  lecturer  on  botany  (1874-76),  lecturer  on  forensic  medicine 
(1875-80)  and  demonstrator  of  morbid  anatomy.  He  was  also 
one  of  the  physicians  to  the  Victoria  Hospital  for  Children.  His 
most  useful  written  work,  published  posthumously  in  1880,  dealt 
with  relapse  in  typhoid  fever,  a condition  unrecognised  by  many  of 
his  contemporaries.  An  enemy  of  charlatanry  and  loose  thinking 
in  every  form,  he  succumbed  to  overwork  at  the  age  of  thirty-eight 
when  on  the  threshold  of  a career  of  unusual  promise. 

Lancet,  1880.  Medical  Times  and  Gazette,  1880. 


MACKENZIE,  SIR  STEPHEN 

b.  14  Oct.  1844.  d.  3 Sept.  1909. 

M.D.  Aberd.,  M.R.C.S.,  F.R.C.P.  (1879). 

Stephen  Mackenzie  was  born  at  Leytonstone,  the  seventh  child 
of  Stephen  Mackenzie,  a surgeon,  and  his  wife  Margaret  Frances, 
daughter  of  Adam  Harvey,  wine  merchant,  of  Lewes.  He  went  to 
school  at  Christ’s  Hospital,  and  began  his  medical  training  as  an 
apprentice  at  Wellingborough.  The  London  Hospital  was  his 
medical  school,  but,  after  qualifying  in  1869  and  holding  resident 
appointments  there,  he  studied  at  Aberdeen,  graduating  as  M.B., 
C.M.,  with  highest  honours,  in  1873,  and  at  Berlin,  wheie  Osier 
was  among  his  colleagues.  He  became  assistant  physician  to  the 
London  Hospital,  with  charge  of  its  skin  department,  in  1874, 
lecturer  in  pathology  in  1877,  physician  and  lecturer  on  medicine 
in  1886  and  consulting  physician  in  1905.  He  was  physician  also 
to  the  London  Ophthalmic  (Moorfields)  Hospital  from  1884  to 
1905.  Mackenzie  was  one  of  the  first  to  make  routine  use  of  the 
ophthalmoscope,  by  means  of  which  he  recognised  certain  diagnostic 
changes  in  the  retina  and  its  blood  vessels,  such  as  albuminuric 
retinitis;  and  his  knowledge  in  this  field  was  of  great  assistance 
to  Hughlings  Jackson  in  his  work  on  cerebral  tumours.  Mackenzie 
was  an  authority,  too,  on  skin  diseases  and  the  various  forms  of 
anaemia,  as  well  as  a highly  competent  general  physician.  His 
all-round  experience  and  teaching  ability  helped  to  revive  the 
London  Hospital  Medical  School  after  a period  of  relative  stagnation. 
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He  delivered  the  Lettsomian  Lectures  to  the  Medical  Society  of 
London  in  1891  and  contributed  to  Quain’s  Dictionary  of  Medicine 
and  Allbutt’s  System  of  Medicine.  In  middle  age  he  developed  an 
increasing  liability  to  asthma  which  compelled  him  to  spend  the 
winter  months  in  Egypt,  and  he  retired  soon  after  receiving  his 
knighthood  in  1903.  He  married  in  1879  Helen,  daughter  of 
Dr.  Benjamin  Dulley  of  Wellingborough,  with  whom  he  had  served 
his  apprenticeship,  and  had  three  sons  and  one  daughter.  Sir 
Morell  Mackenzie,  physician  to  the  London  Hospital,  was  his 
elder  brother. 

Lancet,  1909.  1909.  D.N.B.,  2nd  Suppl.,  ii,  529. 


SPARKS,  EDWARD  ISAAC 
b.  25  Sept.  1843.  d.  11  Oct.  1880. 

B.M.  Oxon,  F.R.C.P.  (1879). 

E.  I.  Sparks  was  born  at  Crewkerne,  the  younger  son  of  Captain 
William  Sparks,  J.P.,  and  educated  at  Crewkerne  Grammar  School, 
Harrow  and  Corpus  Christi  College,  Oxford.  He  graduated  with 
first-class  honours  in  natural  science  in  1866  and  two  years  later 
won  a Radcliflfe  travelling  fellowship,  which  enabled  him  to  study 
at  Paris  and  Vienna.  University  College,  London,  was  his  medical 
school  and  he  graduated  in  medicine  in  1870.  He  then  obtained 
appointments  at  the  Royal  Hospital  for  Children  and  Women, 
the  St.  George’s  Llanover  Square  Dispensary,  and  the  North-West 
London  Free  Dispensary  for  Sick  Children,  and  in  1872  became 
physician  for  skin  diseases  at  Charing  Cross  Hospital.  The  threat 
of  tuberculosis  compelled  him  to  give  up  his  London  practice 
and  to  settle  at  Mentone  in  1875.  He  began  to  practise  there 
in  1877,  having  qualified  as  an  Officier  de  Saute  at  Marseilles. 
In  the  same  year  he  published  a translation  of  Binz’s  Elements  of 
Therapeutics  and  in  1879  a book  on  Riviera  health  resorts.  Sparks 
married  in  1874  but  left  no  children.  He  died  at  Crewkerne. 

Lancet,  1879.  B.M.J.,  1879. 

J.  B.  Nias,  Dr.  John  Radcliffe,  1918,  91.  Al.  Oxon.,  iv,  1331. 

SQUIRE,  WILLIAM 
b.  1 Dec.  1825.  d.  8 Apr.  1899. 

M.D.  St.  And.,  M.R.C.S.,  L.S.A.,  F.R.C.P.  (1879). 

William  Squire  was  born  at  Silsoe,  Bedfordshire,  the  son  of 
William  Peppercorn  Squire,  and  began  his  medical  studies  with  a 
short  apprenticeship  to  a doctor  at  Chesham.  As  a student  at 
University  College,  London,  he  won  several  medals  and  prizes 
and  administered  ether  at  Robert  Liston’s  first  major  operation 
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performed  under  a general  anaesthetic.  On  qualifying  in  1849,  he 
served  as  a house  surgeon  in  University  College  Hospital  and 
visited  Paris,  where  he  interested  himself  in  the  regular  taking  of 
temperatures,  a long-stemmed  axillary  thermometer  being  the 
instrument  used.  It  was  for  Squire,  after  his  return  to  England, 
that  the  first  short-stemmed  thermometer  is  said  to  have  been  made, 
and  he  was  the  author  of  articles  on  temperature  variations  in 
children.  In  1851  he  was  appointed  medical  superintendent  of 
the  St.  Marylebone  Infirmary,  and  at  a later  date  he  became  physician 
to  the  St.  George’s  Dispensary,  Hanover  Square,  and  to  the  North 
London  Hospital  for  Consumption.  But  it  was  for  his  work  on 
epidemiology  that  he  was  most  widely  known.  Ele  published 
Collected  Essays  on  Preventive  Medicine  in  1887  and  contributed 
articles  to  Quain’s  Dictionary  of  Medicine.  Natural  history  and 
geology  were  among  his  hobbies,  and  he  was  a keen  student  of 
Shakespeare.  He  was  the  father  of  J.  E.  Squire,  F.R.C.P. 

Lancet,  1899.  1899. 


STEVENS,  HENRY 

d.  1898. 

M.D.  Lond.,  M.R.C.S.,  F.R.C.P.  (1879). 

Henry  Stevens  received  his  medical  education  at  King’s  College, 
London,  graduated  as  M.B.  in  1845,  and  served  as  a house  surgeon 
at  King’s  College  Hospital.  In  1853  he  was  appointed  resident 
physician-superintendent  of  St.  Luke’s  Hospital  for  the  Insane, 
and  in  1865  became  a medical  inspector  in  the  Privy  Council’s  service, 
being  afterwards  transferred  to  the  Local  Government  Board.  In 
the  latter  capacity,  he  compiled  reports  on  the  sanitary  condition  of 
Malpas  and  Rochester;  he  also  supervised  the  institutions  at  which 
medical  students  were  taught  vaccination.  He  retired  in  1870. 

MS.  Obituary,  R.C.P. 


TAYLOR,  SIR  FREDERICK,  Bart. 

b.  6 Apr.  1847.  d.  2 Dec.  1920. 

M.D.  Lond.,  M.R.C.S.,  F.R.C.P.  (1879). 

Frederick  Taylor  was  born  at  Kennington,  the  son  of  David 
Taylor,  a general  practitioner.  He  was  educated  at  Epsom  and 
Guy’s  Hospital.  Having  won  many  honours  as  a student,  he 
graduated  as  M.B.  in  1868  and  was  appointed  a demonstrator  ot 
anatomv  at  Guy’s  two  years  later.  He  was  elected  assistant 
physician  in  1873,  physician  in  1885  and  consulting  : “ 

1907,  jointly  edited  the  Reports  from  1874  to  1884,  filled  the  o 
of  dean  of  the  Medical  School  from  1874  to  1888  with  conspicuous 
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success,  and  lectured  successively  on  hygiene  and  dermatology, 
materia  medica,  and  medicine.  He  was  also,  for  varying  periods, 
on  the  staffs  of  the  Evelina  Hospital  for  Children,  the  Seamen’s 
Hospital  at  Greenwich,  the  National  Hospital  for  Diseases  of  the 
Heart  and  the  Royal  School  for  Deaf  Children.  He  examined 
for  Cambridge,  London,  Durham,  Birmingham  and  Belfast 
Universities  and  the  Conjoint  Board,  and  represented  London 
University  on  the  General  Medical  Council  from  1909  to  1918. 
To  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians  he  gave  distinguished  service 
as  Lumleian  Lecturer  in  1904,  Harveian  Orator  in  1907,  Censor, 
and  finally  President  from  1915  to  1918.  He  also  held  the 
presidency  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Medicine.  He  was  created  a 
baronet  in  1917. 

To  the  profession  at  large,  Taylor  was  known  as  the  author  of 
The  Practice  of  Medicine , which,  first  published  in  1890,  became  a 
standard  textbook  for  many  generations  of  students,  rivalled  only 
in  its  later  years  by  Osier’s  great  work.  An  eleventh  edition 
appeared  in  1918,  carefully  revised,  like  its  predecessors,  by  Taylor 
himself.  As  a teacher,  he  was  inclined  to  he  too  discursive  and 
indecisive  for  the  ordinary  student;  as  an  examiner,  he  was  exacting 
but  just.  He  was  a fine  administrator.  Taylor  was  a keen  games 
player  and  an  accomplished  artist.  He  married  in  1884  Helen  Mary, 
daughter  of  Frederick  Manby  of  East  Rudham,  Norfolk,  and  had 
two  sons  and  one  daughter. 

Lancet,  1920.  1920. 

Guy's  Hospital  Reports,  1923,  lxxiii,  117. 

WILLIAMS,  SIR  JOHN,  Bart.,  G.C.V.O. 

b.  6 Nov.  1840.  d.  24  May  1926. 

M.D.  Lond.,  Hon.  LL.D.  Edin.,  Glasg.,  Aberd.,  Hon.  D.Sc. 

Wales,  M.R.C.S.,  L.S.A.,  F.R.C.P.  (1879). 

John  Williams  was  born  at  Blaenlynnant,  Carmarthenshire,  the 
third  son  of  David  Williams,  Congregational  minister  and  farmer. 
He  went  to  the  Normal  College,  Swansea,  for  his  schooling  and 
then  served  a short  apprenticeship  with  a Swansea  doctor.  He 
studied  medicine  at  University  College,  London,  and,  after  qualify- 
ing in  1865,  obtained  junior  appointments  at  University  College 
Hospital,  the  Brompton  Hospital  and  the  Hospital  for  Sick 
Children.  A few  years  of  general  practice  at  Swansea  intervened 
before  he  was  persuaded  to  apply  for  the  post  of  assistant  obstetric 
physician  to  University  College  Hospital  in  1872.  His  success  was 
now  assured.  He  became  obstetric  physician  in  1883  and  professor 
of  obstetric  medicine  in  1886  and  was  appointed  to  the  staffs  of  the 
Royal  Waterloo  Hospital  for  Women  and  Children  and  the  General 
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Lying-In  Hospital.  A skilful  but  conservative  surgeon  in  his  own 
field,  whose  ability  was  recognised  by  Matthews  Duncan  and 
Jenner,  he  was  made  Physician-Accoucheur  to  Princess  Beatrice 
of  Batten'oerg  and  the  Princess  of  Wales  (later  Queen  Mary),  and 
presided  over  the  Obstetrical  Society  in  1887-88. 

Early  in  his  career  Williams  had  begun  to  collect  Welsh  books 
and  manuscripts,  and  on  retiring  to  Carmarthenshire  in  1903 — ten 
years  after  resigning  his  hospital  appointments — he  devoted  himself 
wholeheartedly  to  founding  a National  Library  of  Wales.  When 
this  project  was  realised  in  1906,  his  collection  formed  an  integral 
part  of  the  Library  and  he  himself  was  chosen  as  its  first  president. 
He  lived  henceforward  at  Aberystwyth  and  became  vice-president, 
and,  in  1913,  president,  of  the  University  College  of  Wales, 
Aberystwyth. 

Among  the  honours  received  by  Williams  were  a baronetcy  in 
1894,  after  the  birth  of  the  future  King  Edward  VIII,  and  the 
K.C.V.O.  in  1902;  he  was  raised  to  G.C.V.O.  on  the  occasion  of 
the  laying  of  the  foundation  stone  of  the  National  Library’s  per- 
manent building  in  1911.  He  held  office  as  high  sheriff  of  Car- 
marthenshire in  1909.  He  was  an  outspoken  man  whose  sterling 
character  was  admired  by  Queen  Victoria,  a generous  host,  and  a 
keen  angler.  He  married  in  1872  Mary,  daughter  of  Richard  Hughes 
of  Ynistawe,  but  had  no  children.  He  died  at  Aberystwyth. 

Lancet,  1926.  1926. 

Presidential  Address  to  R.C.P.,  1927,  12. 


BARLOW,  SIR  THOMAS,  Bart.,  K.C.V.O. 

b.  4 Sept.  1845.  d.  12  Jan.  1945. 

B.Sc.,  M.D.  Lond.,  Hon.  D.Sc.  Manch.,  Lond.,  Hon.  LL.D. 
Aberd.,  Toronto,  Harvard,  McGill,  St.  And.,  Edin.,  Hon. 
M.D.  Dubl.,  Christiania,  M.R.C.S.,  F.R.C.P.  (1880),  F.R..S., 
Hon.  F.R.C  P.I. 

Son  of  James  Barlow,  J.P.,  a cotton  manufacturer,  and  his  wife 
Alice  Barnes,  Thomas  Barlow  was  born  at  Edgworth  in  Lancashire. 
At  Owens  College,  Manchester,  he  won  many  prizes  in  scientific 
subjects  and  graduated  as  B.Sc.  (Lond.)  in  1867.  He  went  on  to 
study  medicine  at  University  College,  London,  where  he  qualified 
in  1871  and  was  one  of  Jenner’s  assistants.  In  1874  he  obtained  a 
registrarship  at  the  Hospital  for  Sick  Children;  he  became  assistant 
physician  in  the  following  year,  physician  in  1885  and  consulting 
physician  in  1899.  The  first  teaching  hospital  to  appoint  him 
assistant  physician  was  Charing  Cross  in  1876.  He  relinquished  this 
post  after  two  years,  however,  to  take  a similar  one  at  the  London 
Hospital.  He  again  changed  his  allegiance  in  1880  by  accepting 
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an  invitation  to  return  to  University  College  Hospital  as  assistant 
physician.  He  remained  on  its  active  staff  until  retiring  as 
consulting  physician  in  1910.  From  1884  to  1888  he  was  also 
on  the  staff  of  the  London  Fever  Hospital.  He  occupied  the  Holme 
chair  of  clinical  medicine  at  University  College  from  1895  to  1907. 

Barlow’s  fame  was  founded  on  his  contributions  to  medical 
research.  Current  knowledge  of  meningitis,  rickets,  rheumatism 
in  children  and  Raynaud’s  disease  benefited  in  turn  from  his 
observations,  but  his  greatest  achievement  was  to  show,  in  1883, 
that  infantile  scurvy  was  identical  with  adult  scurvy,  and  that  rickets 
was  not  an  essential  part  of  the  disease,  which,  by  1894,  when  he 
gave  the  Bradshaw  Lecture  on  the  same  subject,  had  come  to  be 
known  as  “Barlow’s  disease”.  Barlow,  a Censor  of  the  Royal 
College  of  Physicians,  was  elected  its  President  in  the  years  1910 
to  1914  and  gave  the  Harveian  Oration  in  1916.  His  term  as 
President  witnessed  the  controversy  over  the  National  Insurance 
Act — of  which  he  successfully  concealed  his  own  opinion — and  the 
International  Medical  Congress  of  1913,  over  which  he  presided. 
Barlow  also  enjoyed  royal  favour.  He  was  Physician  to  the 
Household  from  1896  to  1910  and  Physician-Extraordinary  to  Queen 
Victoria,  whom  he  attended  in  her  final  illness,  to  Edward  VII, 
and  to  George  V. 

His  success  as  a physician  was  due  both  to  his  vast  knowledge  of 
clinical  medicine  and  to  the  kindliness  of  heart  and  genuine  sympathy 
which  he  showed  towards  his  patients.  His  short,  sturdy  figure 
typified  the  shrewd  Lancashire  commonsense  of  his  character. 
Outside  professional  matters,  he  was  well  informed  on  botany  and 
geology  as  well  as  art  and  music.  One  of  the  principal  enthusiasms 
of  his  old  age  was  the  Royal  Medical  Benevolent  Fund,  whose 
finances  he  augmented  considerably  after  becoming  chairman  in 
1920.  Barlow,  who  spent  part  of  his  retirement  near  Wendover, 
had  long  been  Senior  Fellow  on  the  College  List  when  he  died 
in  his  hundredth  year.  He  married  in  1880  Ada  Helen,  daughter 
of  Patrick  Dalmahoy  of  Edinburgh,  and  had  one  daughter  and  two 
sons,  Sir  Alan  Barlow  and  Sir  Thomas  Barlow. 

Lancet,  1945.  1945. 

Presidential  Address  to  R.C.P.,  1945,  12. 


CO  UPLAND,  SIDNEY 
b.  3 Dec.  1849.  cl.  29  Apr.  1930. 

M.D.  Lond.,  M.R.C.S.,  F.R.C.P.  (1880). 

Sidney  Coupland  was  the  third  son  of  W.  N.  Coupland,  a business 
man,  of  Streatham.  From  Hove  House  School,  Brighton,  he 
entered  University  College,  London,  as  a medical  student.  He 
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qualified  in  1871  and  then  held  resident  posts  at  University  College 
Hospital.  In  1873  he  became  pathologist  to  the  Middlesex  Hospital 
and  in  1875  was  elected  assistant  physician,  becoming  full  physician 
at  the  age  of  thirty.  While  at  the  Middlesex,  Coupland  lectured 
on  medicine,  practical  medicine  and  pathological  anatomy  and  in 
1891  was  made  dean  of  the  Medical  School.  He  resigned  from  the 
active  staff  in  1898  to  take  up  the  appointment  of  commissioner 
in  lunacy,  and  from  1914  until  his  final  retirement  in  1921  he 
was  a member  of  the  newly-established  Board  of  Control. 
Coupland  was  also  physician  to  the  St.  George’s  and  St.  James’s 
Dispensary. 

During  his  career  he  engaged  in  much  official  and  semi-official 
work.  He  made  valuable  reports  on  smallpox  outbreaks  for  the 
Royal  Commission  on  Vaccination  of  1889-1896,  undertook 
secretarial  duties  for  various  medical  societies,  and  helped  to  edit 
the  Lancet  during  James  Wakley’s  long  illness.  He  examined  for 
the  Royal  College  of  Physicians  and  gave  the  Goulstonian  Lectures 
in  1881  and  the  Harveian  Oration  in  1915.  Although  a sound 
lecturer,  especially  interested  in  morbid  anatomy  and  the  use  of 
clinical  instruments,  he  was  handicapped  by  an  excessive  shyness, 
which  manifested  itself  in  nervous  titters.  Bland-Sutton  aptly 
described  him  as  “ conscientious  as  a teacher  . . . highly  self- 
conscious  as  a physician  The  nickname  “ Kidney  Soupland  ” 
clung  to  him  after  his  brilliant  diagnosis,  in  1880,  of  a renal  calculus 
in  a young  woman  had  led  to  the  first  nephrolithotomy  at  the 
Middlesex  Hospital.  Coupland  married  in  1880  Bessie,  daughter 
of  Thomas  Potter  of  Great  Bedwin,  Wiltshire.  Their  only  surviving 
son,  Sir  Reginald  Coupland,  became  Beit  professor  of  colonial 
history  at  Oxford.  Coupland  died  at  Boar’s  Hill,  Oxford. 

Lancet,  1930.  1930. 

Presidential  Address  to  R.C.P.,  1931,  9. 

DICKINSON,  EDWARD  HARRIMAN 

b.  1843.  d.  10  Oct.  1901. 

M.A.  Oxon.,  M.D.  Edin.,  L.R.C.P.  Edin.,  L.R.C.S.  Edin., 
F.R.C.P.  (1880). 

Edward  Dickinson  was  born,  at  Liverpool,  the  eldest  son  of 
Joseph  Dickinson,  F.R.C.P.,  F.R.S.  He  was  educated  at  Liverpool 
Royal  Institution  School  and  Cheltenham  College,  and  took  an 
arts  degree  at  Trinity  College,  Oxford,  in  1867.  He  studied  medicine 
at  Oxford,  Edinburgh  and  St.  George’s  Hospital,  London,  and 
after  qualifying  at  Edinburgh  in  1869,  held  house  appointments 
both  at  St.  George’s  and  at  the  Edinburgh  Royal  Infirmary.  He 
settled  in  Liverpool  in  1871  and  was  appointed  physician  to  the 
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Northern  Hospital  in  the  following  year.  He  was  also  for  a time 
lecturer  on  comparative  anatomy  at  the  Royal  Infirmary  School  of 
Medicine  and  consulting  physician  to  the  School  for  the  Blind. 
Dickinson  was  a lover  of  pictures  and  of  field  sports.  He  was 
twice  married,  and  had  a son  and  a daughter  by  his  first  wife  and  a 
son  by  his  second.  He  died  at  Liverpool. 

Lancet,  1901.  1901. 

Times’  16  Oct.  1901.  Al.  Oxon.,  i,  368. 


DONKIN,  SIR  HORATIO  BRYAN 

b.  1 Feb.  1845.  d.  26  July  1927. 

M.A.,  D.M.  Oxon.,  M.R.C.S.,  F.R.C.P.  (1880). 

Bryan  Donkin  was  born  at  Blackheath,  the  first  son  of  Bryan 
Donkin,  civil  engineer,  of  Charlton,  Kent.  He  was  educated  at 
Blackheath  Proprietary  School  and  The  Queen’s  College,  Oxford, 
and  graduated  with  a first  class  in  “Greats”  in  1867.  His  first 
intention  was  to  read  for  the  Bar,  but  he  changed  his  mind  in  favour 
of  medicine,  which  he  studied  at  St.  Thomas’s  Hospital,  duly  pro- 
ceeding to  his  B.M.  degree  in  1873.  Having  served  in  junior  posts 
at  St.  Thomas’s  and  the  City  of  London  Hospital  for  Diseases  of 
the  Chest,  he  was  elected  assistant  physician  to  the  Westminster 
Hospital  in  1874  and  in  time  became  physician,  dean  and  lecturer 
on  clinical  medicine  and  medicine.  He  was  also  physician  to  the 
East  London  Hospital  for  Children,  and  wrote  a treatise  on 
Diseases  of  Children  in  1893.  He  lectured  on  medicine  at  the  London 
School  of  Medicine  for  Women. 

Donkin  resigned  his  hospital  appointments  in  1898  when  he  was 
made  a commissioner  of  prisons.  He  was  an  active  member  of  the 
Royal  Commission  of  1904-08  on  the  care  and  control  of  the 
feeble-minded,  and  after  retiring  from  his  commissionership  in 
1910  became  medical  adviser  to  the  Prison  Commission  and  a 
director  of  convict  prisons.  He  delivered  the  Harveian  Oration 
before  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians  in  1910  and  was  knighted 
in  1911.  As  a criminologist  Donkin  was  well-informed  on  mental 
disease  and  psychology.  He  also  held  strong  views  on  the  control 
of  venereal  disease.  He  was  a sociable  man  and  prominent  at  the 
Savile  Club.  His  first  wife  was  Augusta,  daughter  of  Count  di 
Langhi,  a Pole,  and  widow  of  Prof.  Edward  Palmer,  the  oriental 
scholar.  His  second  wife  was  Marie,  daughter  of  William  Reston 
of  North  Carolina  and  widow  of  W.  I.  Bates  of  Belfast.  He  died 
in  London. 

Lancet,  1927.  1927.  Al.  Oxon.,  i,  378. 
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FOX,  CORNELIUS  BENJAMIN 
b.  4 Sept.  1839.  d.  16  Sept.  1922. 

M.D.  Edin.,  M.R.C.S.,  L.S.A.,  F.R.C.P.  (1880). 

C.  B.  Fox  was  born  at  Truro.  His  medical  education  took  place 
at  King’s  College,  London,  Edinburgh  and  Paris.  He  obtained 
the  M.R.C.S.  and  L.S.A.  diplomas  in  1863  and  the  Edinburgh  M.D. 
degree  in  the  following  year.  He  started  to  practise  at  Scarborough 
but  in  1873  moved  to  Chelmsford  on  being  appointed  medical 
officer  of  health  for  Central,  East  and  South  Essex.  Both  during  his 
tenure  of  office  and  after  his  early  retirement  to  Ilfracombe  in  1879, 
he  wrote  numerous  articles  for  medical  journals,  mostly  on  subjects 
connected  with  public  health. 

Presidential  Address  to  R.C.P.,  1923,  22. 

GOODHART,  SIR  JAMES  FREDERIC,  Bart. 
b.  24  Oct.  1845.  d.  28  May  1916. 

M.D.,  Hon.  LL.D.  Aberd.,*  M.R.C.S.,  F.R.C.P.  (1880). 

James  Goodhart  was  born  in  London,  the  son  of  Alfred  Harring- 
ton Goodhart,  general  practitioner,  and  his  wife  Elizabeth  Wilkin- 
son, daughter  of  Alexander  Goudge.  From  Epsom  College  he 
went  on  to  Guy’s  Hospital,  where  he  won  the  Treasurer’s  gold  medal 
for  medicine  and  qualified  in  1868.  Having  served  in  house 
appointments  at  Guy’s  and  the  Evelina  Hospital  for  Children,  he 
proceeded  to  Aberdeen  University  to  take  the  degrees  of  M.B., 
C.M.,  with  highest  honours,  in  1871.  He  returned  to  Guy’s  as 
surgical  registrar  and  demonstrator  of  morbid  anatomy  in  the 
following  year,  and  at  the  same  time  became  an  assistant  in  the 
pathological  department  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  for 
which  he  prepared  a supplement  to  the  catalogue  of  the  museum. 
He  was  elected  assistant  physician  at  Guy’s  in  1877,  curator  of  the 
museum  in  1882,  lecturer  on  pathology  in  1884  and  physician  in 
1887,  retiring  to  the  consulting  staff,  at  a relatively  early  age,  in 
1898.  Meanwhile  he  had  become  in  1875  assistant  physician,  in 
1881  physician,  and  in  1888  consulting  physician,  to  the  Evelina 
Hospital.  His  experience  there  enabled  him  to  compile  a highly 
popular  Student's  Guide  to  the  Diseases  of  Children  (1885),  a tenth 
edition  of  which,  edited  by  G.  F.  Still,  appeared  in  1913.  He  also 
wrote  articles  for  Allbutt’s  System  of  Medicine,  and  at  the  Royal 
College  of  Physicians,  of  which  he  was  a Censor,  delivered  the 
Bradshaw  Lecture  in  1885  and  the  Harveian  Oration  in  1912.  He 
was  created  a baronet  in  191 1.  He  was  never  a man  of  one  particu- 
lar speciality,  and  it  was  by  virtue  of  his  catholic  knowledge,  as 
well  as  his  acute  diagnostic  powers  and  his  personal  charm,  that  he 
built  up  a large  practice  that  left  him  little  time  for  social  relaxations. 
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He  married  in  1879  Emma,  daughter  of  William  Bennett  of  Ashgrove, 
and  had  two  sons,  the  younger  of  whom  was  G.  W.  Goodhart, 

F.R.C.P. 

Lancet,  1916.  1916.  Guy's  Hospital  Reports,  1921,  lxxi,  377. 


KELLY,  CHARLES 
b.  1845.  d.  16  June  1904. 

M.D.  Lond.,  L.S.A.,  M.R.C.S.,  F.R.C.P.  (1880). 

Charles  Kelly,  the  son  of  a doctor  in  practice  at  Market  Deeping, 
Lincolnshire,  was  educated  at  King’s  College,  London,  winning, 
among  other  distinctions,  a Warneford  scholarship  and  the  Leathes, 
Todd  and  Warneford  prizes.  Having  qualified  in  1865,  he  was 
given  a number  of  junior  appointments  in  King’s  College  Hospital 
and  in  1869  was  elected  to  the  staff  as  assistant  physician.  He 
also  became  physician  to  the  Evelina  Hospital  for  Children,  but  in 
1874  resigned  his  hospital  posts  on  being  appointed  medical  officer 
of  health  for  West  Sussex.  Henceforward  he  did  valuable  work  on 
epidemiology,  vital  statistics  and  meteorology.  He  was  professor 
of  hygiene  at  King’s  College  from  1878  to  1898  and  examined  in 
state  medicine  for  London  University  for  ten  years.  Kelly  was 
married  and  had  two  sons  and  two  daughters.  He  died  at  Worthing. 
Lancet,  1904.  1904.  Lyle,  286. 


KING,  ROBERT 

b.  25  Feb.  1842.  d.  25  Nov.  1901. 

M.A.,  M.B.  Cantab.,  F.R.C.P.  (1880). 

Robert  King,  the  son  of  Robert  King,  was  brought  up  at  Moulton 
in  Lincolnshire  and  was  sent  to  the  local  grammar  school  as  a boy. 
He  began  his  medical  studies  at  the  Middlesex  Hospital  but  in 
1864,  on  the  advice  of  Robert  Liveing,  went  up  to  Caius  College, 
Cambridge,  where  he  won  a scholarship  and  obtained  first-class 
honours  in  the  natural  sciences  tripos.  Proceeding  to  the  degree 
of  M.B.  in  1868,  he  then  returned  to  the  Middlesex  in  a resident 
capacity.  He  was  promoted  to  the  post  of  assistant  physician  in 
1872,  to  which  the  duties  of  lecturer  on  forensic  medicine  and 
public  health  were  added  in  1873  and  those  of  dean  of  the  Medical 
School  a year  later.  In  1879  he  became  full  physician,  but  after 
four  years  relinquished  this  appointment  and  his  private  practice, 
to  retire  to  Newton  Stewart,  in  Scotland.  He  died,  however,  at 
Moulton  where  he  had  made  his  home  after  his  wife’s  death.  He 
had  one  son  and  one  daughter. 

Presidential  Address  to  R.C.P.,  1902,  25. 

Biog.  Hist,  of  Caius  College,  ii,  366. 
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MAHOMED,  FREDERICK  HENRY  HORATIO  AKBAR 

b.  Apr.  1849.  d.  22  Nov.  1884. 

M.D.  Brux.,  M.B.  Cantab.,  M.R.C.S.,  F.R.C.P.  (1880). 

Frederick  Mahomed’s  grandfather  was  an  Indian  who  married 
an  Englishwoman  and  lived  to  the  age  of  101 ; his  father,  Frederick 
Mahomed,  was  a proprietor  of  Turkish  baths  at  Brighton.  He 
first  studied  medicine  at  the  Sussex  County  Hospital  and'  then 
entered  Guy’s  Hospital  in  1869.  Second  prizeman  in  1870  and  first 
prizeman  in  1871,  he  was  noted  as  a student  for  his  experiments  with 
the  sphygmograph  and  published,  in  1872,  a paper  which  did 
much  to  re-establish  its  credit  with  physicians.  In  the  same  year 
he  qualified  and  obtained  a minor  post  at  the  Highgate  Infirmary. 
From  1873  to  1875  he  held  a resident  appointment  at  the  London 
Fever  Hospital.  In  this  period  he  prepared  his  most  important 
paper,  The  Etiology  of  Bright's  Disease  and  the  P re- albuminuric 
Stage.  Two  years  at  St.  Mary’s  Hospital  intervened  before  he 
returned  in  1877  to  Guy’s  as  medical  registrar.  Realising  that  his 
lack  of  a good  English  degree  would  handicap  his  future  promotion, 
he  now  matriculated  at  Cambridge  and,  after  daily  work  at  the 
Hospital,  would  journey  to  Cambridge  in  the  evening  to  record  the 
necessary  residence  at  Caius,  returning  to  London  in  the  early 
morning.  His  enterprise  was  rewarded  by  his  graduation  as  M.B. 
in  1881  and  the  appointments  of  assistant  physician  and  demon- 
strator of  morbid  anatomy  at  Guy’s. 

As  well  as  holding  several  other  appointments,  including  those  of 
physician  to  the  London  Fever  Hospital  and  Western  General 
Dispensary,  Mahomed  took  a keen  interest  in  the  affairs  of  the 
Royal  College  of  Physicians  and  of  medical  societies,  and  contri- 
buted papers  on  a variety  of  subjects,  including  further  reports  on 
Bright’s  disease  (1879,  1881),  to  their  journals.  Enthusiasm  was 
the  keynote  of  his  character — a restless,  unabashed,  enthusiasm 
which  sometimes  drove  him  into  impulsive  actions  or  over-hasty 
conclusions,  but  which  nevertheless  so  impressed  its  intellectual 
purpose  upon  his  fellows  that  he  was  regarded  as  one  of  the  most 
promising  physicians  of  his  generation,  when  his  career  was  cut 
short  by  typhoid  at  the  early  age  of  thirty-five.  He  had  been 
invited  to  deliver  the  Bradshaw  Lecture  at  the  Royal  College  of 
Physicians  in  1885.  Mahomed  was  twice  married  and  left  several 
children. 

Lancet,  1884. 

1884. 

Wilks  and  Bettany,  306. 

D.N.B.,  xxxv,  333. 

Biog.  Hist,  of  Caius  College,  ii,  428. 
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SHAW,  THOMAS  CLAYE 

b.  1841.  d.  14  Jan.  1927. 

B.A.,  M.D.  Lond.,  M.R.C.S.,  L.S.A.,  F.R.C.P.  (1880). 

Thomas  Claye  Shaw  was  born  at  Stockport,  the  son  of  a chemist. 
He  was  educated  at  King’s  College,  London,  taking  the  B.A. 
degree  in  1860  and  qualifying  in  1864.  After  graduating  as  M.B. 
with  distinction  two  years  later,  he  turned  to  the  study  of  insanity 
and  obtained  a junior  post  at  Colney  Hatch  Asylum.  He  then 
became  medical  superintendent,  first,  of  a temporary  hospital  for 
relapsing  fever  at  Hampstead,  then  of  the  Metropolitan  Asylum, 
Leavesden,  and  finally  of  the  Middlesex  County  Asylum  at  Banstead. 
His  reputation  at  Banstead  grew  to  be  such  that  the  L.C.C.  enlisted 
his  services  as  its  principal  adviser  on  the  construction  of  the  new 
asylum  at  Claybury  and  accepted  his  recommendation  of  Robert 
Armstrong-Jones  as  its  first  director.  He  lectured  on  psychological 
medicine  at  St.  Bartholomew’s  Hospital,  becoming  eventually 
emeritus  lecturer,  and  on  clinical  insanity  at  St.  Luke’s  Hospital. 
He  examined  both  for  London  University  and  for  the  Board  of 
Army  Medical  Studies. 

Claye  Shaw  was  a popular  lecturer,  outspoken  and  dogmatic. 
His  writings,  such  as  Ex-Cathedra  Essays  on  Insanity  (1904),  were 
remarkable  for  their  originality.  He  was  in  advance  of  his  time  in 
advocating  the  establishment  of  mental  clinics  in  general  hospitals, 
and  he  was  active  in  founding  the  After-Care  Association.  Yet 
he  would  satirise  modern  developments  in  thought  and  dress  and 
the  treatment  of  women.  An  amateur  actor  of  ability,  a keen 
musician  and  a good  linguist,  he  was  rugged  and  fearless,  but  at 
the  same  time  kindly  and  quaintly  humorous.  He  married  Hannah 
Gratrix,  daughter  of  J.  Ridgway  of  Leavesden,  and  had  two 
daughters.  In  retirement,  he  lived  at  Cheltenham. 

Lancet , 1927.  1927. 

Lyle,  159. 

Presidential  Address  to  R.C.P.,  1927,  40. 


THOMSON,  JOHN  ROBERTS,  V.D. 

b.  24  Aug.  1844.  d.  11  Sept.  1917. 

M.D.  Edin.,  L.R.C.S.  Edin.,  F.R.C.P.  (1880),  J.P. 

John  Roberts  Thomson  was  born  at  Slateford  near  Edinburgh 
and  educated  in  Edinburgh.  He  qualified  from  the  University  in 
1865  and  then  served  in  a house  appointment  in  the  Royal  Infirmary. 
In  1866  he  settled  in  Bournemouth  and  within  a few  years  was 
e ected  physician  to  the  Royal  National  Sanatorium.  Bournemouth 
although  already  recognised  as  a health  resort,  was  still  little  more 
man  a village.  In  its  development  into  a prosperous  town,  Roberts 
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Thomson  played  an  influential  part.  He  helped  to  establish  a cottage 
hospital,  to  which,  as  the  Royal  Victoria  Hospital,  he  afterwards 
became  consulting  physician.  He  presided  over  the  B.M.A.  at 
its  meeting  at  Bournemouth  in  1891.  He  was  one  of  the  founders 
of  the  local  elementary  schools  and  chairman  of  the  board  of 
governors  of  Bournemouth  School.  He  was  an  alderman  on 
Hampshire  county  council.  A keen  member  of  the  Volunteer 
movement,  which  he  joined  in  1883,  he  commanded  the  4th  Battalion 
of  the  Hampshire  Regiment  when  it  was  reviewed  by  the  Queen  in 
1899,  and  during  the  Boer  War  organised  three  active  sections, 
one  of  which  went  to  South  Africa  under  the  command  of  his  son. 
He  was  given  the  freedom  of  Bournemouth  in  1913.  Alpine 
climbing  was  his  favourite  recreation.  He  was  a strong  church- 
man and  president  of  the  Bournemouth  branch  of  the  Y.M.C.A. 
Roberts  Thomson  was  twice  married  and  had  three  sons  and  a 
daughter.  He  died  at  Bournemouth. 

Lancet,  1917.  1917. 


TOPHAM,  JOHN 
b.  1821.  d.  17  June  1887. 

M.D.  Lond.,  M.R.C.S.,  F.R.C.P.  (1880). 

John  Topham  was  a student  of  University  College,  London. 
On  graduating  in  1843,  he  won  a scholarship  in  surgery  and  a gold 
medal.  After  spending  some  time  in  Paris,  he  started  practice  in 
Wolverhampton,  where  he  was  responsible  for  the  foundation  of 
the  South  Staffordshire  Hospital.  His  wife’s  illness  compelled 
him  to  live  in  Rome  from  1860  to  1870,  where  he  gained  a high 
reputation  as  a practitioner  among  the  Anglo-American  population. 
On  his  return  to  England,  he  practised  for  a few  years  in  Torquay, 
before  retiring  to  London.  In  retirement,  he  devoted  himself  to 
science  and  music,  being  a frequent  visitor  to  Royal  Institution 
meetings  and  Philharmonic  Society  concerts.  He  was  a fellow  of 
University  College. 

Lancet,  1887. 


BLACK,  JAMES  WATT 
b.  1840.  d.  22  Feb.  1918. 

M.A.  Aberd.,  M.D.  Edin.,  L.R.C.S.  Edin.,  F.R.C.P.  (1881). 


James  Black,  son  of  James  Black,  J.P.,  of  Knock,  Banffshire, 
was  educated  at  Aberdeen  and  Edinburgh  Universities.  After 
obtaining  the  degree  of  M.D.  in  1862,  with  a gold  medal  for  his 
thesis,  he  visited  the  gynaecological  clinics  of  Pans,  Berlin  and  Vienna. 
He  was  then  private  assistant  to  Sir  James  Simpson  for  five  years. 
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and  edited  his  chief’s  principal  works.  In  1869  lie  left  Edinburgh 
to  become  obstetric  physician  and  lecturer  on  midwifery  at  Charing 
Cross  Hospital.  His  connection  with  this  Hospital  was  maintained 
until  his  death  and,  on  retiring  from  the  active  staff  in  1898,  he 
was  made  consulting  physician  and  became  chairman  of  its  council 
at  a period  of  financial  difficulty.  Black  was  an  active  member  of 
the  Obstetrical  Society  of  London.  He  was  president  in  1891  and 
1892,  and  contributed  a paper  on  Puerperal  Fever  and  Septic  Poisoning 
to  its  Transactions.  He  was  Examiner  to  the  Royal  College  of 
Physicians  and  Oxford  University.  In  his  retirement  he  played 
a major  part  in  the  foundation  and  equipment  of  the  Passmore 
Edwards  Convalescent  Home  of  Charing  Cross  Hospital.  He 
owned  one  of  the  finest  collections  of  flowering  shrubs  and  orna- 
mental trees  in  the  country.  He  married  in  1869  Mary  Wedderburn, 
daughter  of  Captain  James  Cox  of  the  92nd  Gordon  Highlanders. 

Lancet,  1918.  1918. 


EWART,  SIR  JOSEPH 

b.  30  Sept.  1831.  d.  10  Jan.  1906. 

M.D.  St.  And.,  M.R.C.S.,  F.R.C.P.  (1881),  J.P. 

Joseph  Ewart,  the  son  of  Andrew  and  Catherine  Armstrong 
Ewart,  was  born  in  Cumberland,  where  his  family  had  owned  an 
estate  for  many  generations.  He  began  his  education  at  Carlisle 
High  School  and  studied  medicine  at  Anderson’s  College,  Glasgow, 
and  Guy’s  Hospital.  After  qualifying  in  1853,  he  joined  the 
Bengal  Medical  Service,  then  a part  of  the  East  India  Company. 
At  the  time  of  the  Mutiny,  he  was  with  the  Mehwar  Bheel  Corps 
at  Kherwarra.  Having  published  a Digest  of  Vital  Statistics  of 
the  European  and  Native  Armies  in  India  in  1859,  he  was  given 
charge  of  the  statistical  office  at  Calcutta.  He  then  became 
successively  professor  of  physiology,  professor  of  medicine  and 
principal  of  the  Calcutta  Medical  College,  senior  physician  to  the 
College  Hospital  and  senior  surgeon  to  the  European  General 
Hospital.  As  a municipal  commissioner  and  magistrate  of  Calcutta, 
he  did  much  for  the  city’s  sanitation  and  water  supply. 

A breakdown  in  his  health  compelled  Ewart  to  return  to  England 
in  1876,  and  he  retired  three  years  later,  with  the  rank  of  deputy 
surgeon-general.  Settling  in  Brighton,  he  devoted  his  energies 
to  municipal  affairs.  He  sat  on  the  town  council  from  1884  to 
1905  and  held  office  as  mayor  from  1891  to  1894.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  Brighton  and  Preston  School  Board  and  of  several 
hospital  governing  bodies  as  well  as  consulting  physician  to  the 
Royal  Alexandra  Hospital  for  Sick  Children.  For  many  years  he 
was  president  of  the  Brighton  Liberal  and  Radical  Association,  and 
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in  1 895  stood  for  Parliament  as  Liberal  candidate.  He  was  knighted 
in  the  same  year.  He  was  a man  of  strong  will.  As  a boy  he 
had  insisted  on  attending  a Presbyterian  place  of  worship  in  opposi- 
tion to  his  headmaster  s wishes,  and  in  India  he  persuaded  the 
autocratic  John  Lawrence  to  undergo  a necessary  operation.  He 
himself  tended  to  act  in  a dictatorial  manner  in  his  later  years 
Ewart  married  in  1856  Madeline,  daughter  of  Major  T.  St.  George 
Lister.  He  died  at  Brighton. 

Lancet,  1906.  1906.  Roll  of  I.M.S.,  143. 

EWART,  WILLIAM 

b.  29  Dec.  1848.  d.  11  Aug.  1929. 

B.  es  L.  Paris,  B.A.,  M.D.  Cantab.,  M.D.  Durh.,  F.R.C.P.  (1881). 

William  Ewart  was  the  son  of  an  English  father  and  French 
mother  and  obtained  his  first  degree  at  Paris  University.  He 
entered  St.  George’s  Hospital  in  1869  and,  although  his  studies  were 
interrupted  by  service  as  a medical  officer  with  the  French  army  in 
the  War  of  1870,  he  succeeded  in  qualifying  in  1871.  After  acting 
as  house  physician  in  the  Hospital,  he  entered  Caius  College, 
Cambridge,  in  1873,  won  a scholarship  in  1875,  and  took  first- 
class  honours  in  the  natural  sciences  tripos  in  1876.  From  1875 
to  1876  he  was  also  a house  physician  at  Addenbrooke’s  Hospital. 
Having  graduated  in  1877  and  paid  a postgraduate  visit  to  Berlin, 
he  returned  to  St.  George’s  Hospital  as  a lecturer  and  demonstrator. 
Pathologist  in  1879,  he  became  assistant  physician  in  1882  and 
physician  in  1 887.  He  was  also  physician  to  the  Belgrave  Hospital 
for  Children,  but  his  most  fruitful  association  was  with  the  Brompton 
Hospital  where,  as  assistant  physician  until  1887,  he  developed  a 
dominating  interest  in  thoracic  disease  which,  with  climatological 
reports,  was  the  principal  subject  of  his  writings.  Ewart  gave  the 
Goulstonian  Lectures  of  1882  at  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians 
and  examined  for  the  Conjoint  Board  and  Cambridge  and  Durham 
Universities.  Skilful  in  the  art  of  physical  examination,  especially 
in  auscultation  and  percussion,  he  was  a conscientious  but 
eccentric  teacher,  alternating  between  brevity  and  diffuseness. 
His  devotion  to  hospital  work  and  his  uncongenial  manner 
combined  to  account  for  his  relative  failure  in  practice.  A devout 
Roman  Catholic  and  a bachelor,  he  made  his  club,  the  Athenaeum, 
and  music  his  chief  interests  outside  his  work. 

Lancet,  1929.  B.M.J.,  1929.  Presidential  Address  to  R.C.P.,  1930,  10. 


HALL,  FRANCIS  DE  HAYILLAND 
b.  10  Apr.  1847.  d.  27  Jan.  1929. 

M.D.  Lond.,  M.R.C.S.,  L.S.A.,  F.R.C.P.  (1881). 

Francis  de  Havilland  Hall  was  the  son  of  William  Hall,  a 
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Tottenham  doctor  descended  from  Huguenot  stock.  Born  at 
Hatfield,  he  went  to  Bruce  Castle  School,  Tottenham,  before 
beginning  his  medical  training  at  St.  Bartholomew’s  Hospital  in 
1866.  When  he  had  qualified  two  years  later,  he  remained  at 
St.  Bartholomew’s  to  fill  house  appointments  and  acted  as  physician 
to  the  Metropolitan  Dispensary.  A brief  spell  in  general  practice 
followed  before  he  began  a long  association  with  the  Westminster 
Hospital.  For  some  twenty  years  he  was  assistant  physician  in 
charge  of  the  throat  department,  becoming  full  physician  in 
1896  and  consulting  physician  in  1912.  He  lectured  on  the 
principles  and  practice  of  medicine  in  the  Medical  School.  He  also 
served  on  the  honorary  staffs  of  St.  Luke’s  Hostel  and  St.  Mark’s 
Hospital.  Although  a specialist  in  throat  diseases— his  best  known 
work  was  Diseases  of  the  Nose  and  Throat  (1894) — he  displayed  his 
all-round  knowledge  as  an  authority  on  life  assurance,  being  elected 
president  of  the  Assurance  Medical  Officers’  Association.  De 
Havilland  Hall,  who  examined  in  medicine  at  Durham  University 
and  for  the  Conjoint  Board,  was  a Censor  of  the  Royal  College  of 
Physicians  and  gave  the  Lumleian  Lectures  in  1913.  Asa  lecturer, 
he  was  precise  and  categorical,  and  as  a physician,  swift  and  sure 
in  diagnosis.  To  his  friends  he  was  known  for  his  liberality  and 
for  his  general  culture.  Historical,  biographical  and  theological 
works  were  much  to  his  taste.  He  married  Amy  Margaret,  daughter 
of  Apsley  Smith  of  Tunbridge  Wells,  and  had  one  son  and  three 
daughters.  He  died  at  Twickenham. 

Lancet,  1929.  1929.  Times,  30  Jan.  1929. 


HICKS,  THE  RIGHT  REVEREND  JOHN  WALE 
b.  1840.  d.  11  Oct.  1899. 

B.A.,  B.Sc.,  M.D.  Lond.,  M.A.,  D.D.  Cantab.,  Flon.  M.D. 

Cape  of  Good  Hope,  M.R.C.S.,  F.R.C.P.  (1881). 

John  Hicks  was  born  at  King’s  Kerswell,  Devon,  the  son  of 
Samuel  Hicks,  naval  interpreter,  of  Highgate.  He  went  to  school 
in  Torquay  and  then  became  a student  of  London  University 
taking  the  degrees  of  B.A.  in  1861  and  B.Sc.  in  1862.  St.  Thomas’s 
Hospital  was  his  medical  school,  and  he  received  a number  of  junior 
appointments  there  after  graduating  as  M.B.  in  1863  In  1866 
however,  he  went  up  to  Sidney  Sussex  College,  Cambridge,  where 
ne  read,  in  turn,  mathematics,  natural  sciences  (in  which  he  gained 
first-class  honours)  and  theology.  He  took  the  Cambridge'  B.A. 

2 iu,  and  was  elected  University  demonstrator  of  chemistry  in 
the  following  year.  In  1871  he  was  admitted  to  Holy  Orders  and 
r the  next  twenty-one  years  he  was  curate,  and  after  1887  vicar. 
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of  St.  Mary-the-Less,  Cambridge.  He  was  also  examining  chaplain 
to  the  Bishop  of  Lincoln.  He  was  made  a fellow  of  his  College 
in  1874  and  acted  as  its  dean  from  1878  to  1892. 

In  1892  Hicks  was  called  to  the  bishopric  of  Bloemfontein  his 
diocese  comprising  the  Orange  Free  State,  Basutoland,  Bechuanaland 
and  Gnqualand  West.  Here,  supported  by  an  organised  body  of 
helpers  at  home,  he  gave  himself  to  his  work  with  unfailing  devotion 
in  conditions  that  bore  hardly  on  one  unaccustomed  to  an  active 
life.  He  died  unmarried  at  Maseru,  in  Basutoland. 


Lancet,  1899.  1899. 

Guardian,  18  Oct.  1899.  Al.  Cantab.,  ii,  359. 


LEES,  DAVID  BRIDGE 
b.  1846.  d.  16  Aug.  1915. 

B.Sc.  Viet.,  B.A.,  M.D.  Cantab.,  M.D.  Durh.,  M.R.C  S 
F.R.C.P.  (1881). 


David  Lees  was  born  in  Manchester  and  educated  at  Owens 
College  and  at  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  where,  a classical 
scholar,  he  graduated  in  1869  with  first-class  honours  in  mathematics 
and  natural  sciences  and  won  the  Carus  prize  for  Greek  and 
divinity.  He  studied  medicine  at  Guy’s  Hospital  and  Vienna, 
taking  his  M.B.  degree  in  1874,  and  served  in  house  appointments 
at  Guy’s  and  the  Hospital  for  Sick  Children.  He  then  returned 
to  Owens  College  to  teach,  but  in  1876  settled  in  London,  on 
obtaining  the  appointment  of  assistant  physician  at  Great  Ormond 
Street,  where  fourteen  years  later  he  became  full  physiciah.  From 
1877  to  1880  he  was  also  assistant  physician  to  Charing  Cross 
Hospital,  resigning  on  being  elected  to  the  same  post  at  St.  Mary’s, 
where  he  was  made  full  physician  in  1887  and  lectured  on  materia 
medica  and  medicine,  retiring  to  the  consulting  staff  in  1907.  He 
examined  in  medicine  for  Victoria,  Durham  and  Cambridge 
Universities  and  for  the  Conjoint  Board.  A Censor  of  the  Royal 
College  of  Physicians,  he  delivered  the  Bradshaw  Lecture  in  1912. 
He  was  particularly  interested  in  problems  of  rheumatic  fever  and 
rheumatism  and  in  the  early  diagnosis  and  treatment  of  pulmonary 
tuberculosis.  He  had  a firm  belief  in  the  value  of  bleeding  in 
certain  cases,  long  after  its  practice  had  been  almost  entirely 
abandoned.  He  was  a man  of  wide  culture,  devoted  to  the  classics 
and  the  study  of  early  civilisations,  and  fond  of  travel.  He  died 
in  London. 

Lancet,  1915.  1915. 

Presidential  Address  to  R.C.P.,  1916,  18. 
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POTTER,  JOHN  BAPTISTE 

b.  1839.  d.  30  Dec.  1900. 

M.D.  Edin.,  M.R.C.S.,  F.R.C.P.  (1881). 

John  Potter  was  born  in  London,  the  son  of  Cipriani  Potter, 
composer  and  principal  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Music.  He  was 
educated  at  Kensington  Grammar  School  and  began  his  medical 
studies  as  an  apprentice  to  a doctor  at  Farnham.  He  qualified 
from  University  College,  London,  in  1862,  afterwards  proceeding 
to  Edinburgh  where  he  graduated  in  the  following  year.  He 
obtained  resident  posts  at  the  Birmingham  Lying-In  Hospital  and 
the  Hospital  for  Sick  Children,  Great  Ormond  Street,  before  settling 
into  practice  in  London.  His  first  appointments  were  as  physician- 
accoucheur  to  the  St.  George’s  and  St.  James’s  Dispensary  and  as 
physician  to  the  Chelsea,  Brompton  and  Belgrave  Dispensary. 
In  1870  he  was  elected  assistant  obstetric  physician,  and  in  1874 
obstetric  physician,  to  the  Westminster  Hospital,  where  he  lectured, 
first  on  materia  medica  and  hygiene,  and  latterly  on  midwifery  and 
the  diseases  of  women.  He  was  also  consulting  physician- 
accoucheur  to  the  Western  Dispensary,  and,  after  1868,  physician 
to  the  Royal  Society  of  Musicians.  He  presided  over  the  Obstetrical 
Society  of  London  in  1885-86.  Potter  was  a lover  of  music  and 
of  old  books,  especially  topographical  works.  He  married  in  1872 
Celina,  daughter  of  Alfred  Blyth  of  London,  and  had  one  son  and 
two  daughters. 

Lancet,  1901.  1901. 

SIORDET,  JAMES  LEWIS 
b.  1829.  d.  22  Dec.  1912. 

M.B.  Lond.,  F.R.C.P.  (1881). 

J.  L.  Siordet  received  his  medical  training  at  University  College, 
London,  and  Zurich,  graduating  in  1855.  For  a time  he  practised 
as  a consultant  in  London  and  acted  as  physician  to  the  Blenheim 
Dispensary  and  physician-accoucheur  to  the  St.  George’s  and 
St.  James’s  Dispensary.  In  1 859  he  fell  gravely  ill  with  consumption. 
He  was  obliged  to  spend  the  winter  in  Egypt,  and  then,  expecting  to 
prolong  his  life  by  no  more  than  a year  or  two,  he  took  up  residence  at 
Mentone.  His  health,  however,  improved,  and  for  half  a century 
Siordet  continued  to  live  in  Mentone.  For  forty  years  he  practised 
is  profession  there  mainly  but  not  wholly  as  a consultant;  and  he 
came  to  be  recognised  as  its  leading  representative  in  the  town.  He 
displayed  a keen  interest  in  the  development  of  Mentone  as  a health 
resort,  and  gave  freely  of  his  leisure,  his  advice  and  his  financial 
resources  to  promoting  schemes  for  its  improvement.  Fie  died  there. 
Presidential  Address  to  R.C.P.,  1913,  27. 
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TURNER,  FRANCIS  CHARLEWOOD 

b.  20  Oct.  1843.  d.  2 Feb.  1900. 

M.A.,  M.D.  Cantab.,  Hon.  M.D.  Durh.,  M.R.C.S.,  F.R.C.P. 

(1881). 

Francis  Turner  was  born  at  Hampstead,  the  youngest  son  of 
Thomas  Turner,  barrister  and  treasurer  of  Guy’s  Hospital.  He 
was  educated  at  Clapham  School  and  Trinity  College,  Cambridge, 
and  was  a wrangler  when  he  graduated  in  1866.  He  did  his  clinical 
training  at  Guy’s,  qualifying  in  1871,  and  then  joined  the  resident 
staff  of  St.  Thomas’s  Hospital.  In  1876  he  was  elected  assistant 
physician  to  the  London  Hospital  and  in  1891  was  made  physician. 
He  was  a demonstrator  of  pathological  anatomy  there  after  1883. 
Turner  also  held  appointments  at  the  North  Eastern  Hospital  for 
Children  and  the  London  Orphan  Asylum,  Watford,  and  examined 
on  medicine  for  Durham  University.  He  was  a hard-working 
and  punctilious  man  but  singularly  reserved.  In  1886  he  married 
a daughter  of  Bishop  MacDougall  of  the  Straits  Settlements. 

Lancet,  1900.  1900. 

BLANC,  SIR  HENRY  JULES,  K.C.V.O. 

b.  17  Sept.  1831.  d.  30  Sept.  1911. 

M.D.  Montpellier,  M.R.C.S.,  F.R.C.P.  (1882). 

Henry  Blanc  was  the  son  of  Henry  Antoine  Blanc  of  Belmont, 
who  was  normally  resident  in  London,  and  his  wife  Louisa,  daughter 
of  Charles  Maurer  of  Nyon.  He  received  his  medical  education 
at  Montpellier  and  then  served  with  the  French  forces  in  the  Crimea 
from  1855  to  1856.  Having  taken  the  English  M.R.C.S.  diploma 
in  1859,  he  enlisted  in  the  Bombay  Medical  Service  as  an  assistant 
surgeon  and  served  in  the  China  War  of  1860-1862.  His  next 
appointment  was  as  surgeon  to  the  mission  to  Abyssinia  in  1864. 
With  its  other  members,  he  was  seized  by  King  Theodore  and 
imprisoned  for  nearly  two  years.  Blanc  had  the  courage  to  protest 
to  his  captor  against  the  cruelty  of  their  treatment,  which  included 
their  forced  attendance  to  watch  the  fate  of  fellow-prisoners  hurled 
over  a precipice,  and  his  action  won  the  king  s admiration.  On 
his  release,  he  joined  the  British  forces  at  the  capture  of  Magdala. 
His  adventures  were  recorded  in  two  published  Narratives  in  1868. 
After  his  return  to  Bombay,  Blanc  was  made  senior  surgeon  and 
professor  of  surgery  at  the  Grant  Medical  College.  His  skill 
brought  him  a wide  reputation,  and  the  success  of  his  operations 
for  vesical  calculus  earned  him  substantial  rewards  from  Indian 
princes.  He  published,  in  1873,  a work  on  the  Treatment  of  Cholera. 
In  1887  he  left  the  service  with  the  honorary  rank  of  deputy  surgeon- 
general.  He  settled  in  Cannes  and  established  a select  consulting 
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Eyre  Burton  Powell,  C.S.I.,  of  Madras. 


Lancet,  1911. 

Who  Was  Who,  1897-1916,  68. 


1911. 

Roll  of  470. 


BOWLES,  ROBERT  LEAMON 
b.  1834.  d.  15  Nov.  1913. 

M.D.  Brux.,  St.  And.,  M.R.C.S.,  L.S.A.,  F.R.C.P.  (1882). 

Robert  Bowles  received  his  medical  education  at  St.  George  s 
Hospital,  qualifying  in  1856,  and  spent  the  greater  part  of  his  pro- 
fessional life  at  Folkestone,  where  he  was  for  long  recognised  as  the 
leading  consultant.  He  was  physician  to  the  Folkestone  Hospital 
and  St.  Andrew’s  Convalescent  Home.  Towards  the  end  of  his 
career,  however,  he  moved  to  London  where  for  some  further  years 
he  enjoyed  an  equally  successful  practice.  He  was  particularly 
interested  in  the  relation  of  posture  to  breathing  and  contributed 
an  article  to  Quain’s  Dictionary  of  Medicine  on  the  subject  as  well 
as  writing  others  on  artificial  respiration.  A regular  visitor  to  the 
Alps,  he  advanced  the  theory  that  the  sunburn  affecting  moun- 
taineers was  caused  by  reflection  from  the  snow  rather  than  by 
direct  sunlight.  His  last  years,  after  1905,  were  chiefly  devoted 
to  gardening  at  Prior's  Mesne,  near  Lydney,  in  Gloucestershire, 
where  he  had  acquired  a small  estate.  He  was  married  and  the 
father  of  three  daughters  and  a son. 

1913.  Presidential  Address  to  R.C.P.,  1914,  22. 

CHAMPNEYS,  SIR  FRANCIS  HENRY,  Bart. 
b.  25  Mar.  1848.  d.  30  July  1930. 

M.A.,  D.M.  Oxon.,  M.R.C.S.,  F.R.C.P.  (1882),  J.P. 

Francis  Champneys  was  the  fourth  son  of  William  Weldon 
Champneys,  D.D.,  dean  of  Lichfield,  by  his  wife  Mary  Anne, 
daughter  of  Paul  Storr  of  Beckenham.  His  father  was  a leading 
figure  in  the  evangelical  revival  and  a pioneer  in  social  movements 
for  the  care  and  education  of  the  poor;  the  influence  of  this  religious 
background  remained  a lifelong  inspiration  to  the  son.  His  love 
of  music  was  fostered  at  Winchester  by  S.  S.  Wesley  and,  in  later 
life,  by  his  friends  Sir  John  Stainer  and  Sir  George  Martin,  for 
whom  he  composed  several  of  the  tunes  in  Hymns  Ancient  and 
Modern.  In  1866  he  won  an  exhibition  to  Brasenose  College, 
Oxford.  He  captained  the  college  boat  and  took  a first  class  in 
natural  science  in  1870.  He  studied  medicine  at  St.  Bartholomew’s 
Hospital  and,  having  gained  the  Radclifle  travelling  fellowship  in 
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1872,  he  spent  some  time  in  Vienna,  Leipzig  and  Dresden.  He 
graduated  as  B.M.  in  1875  and  then  obtained  junior  appointments 
at  St.  Bartholomew’s  and  the  Hospital  for  Sick  Children.  In 
1880  he  obtained  the  posts  of  assistant  obstetric  physician  to  St. 
George’s  Hospital,  and  physician  to  the  General  Lying-In  Hospital. 
In  the  latter  Hospital,  Champneys,  with  his  friend  John  Williams, 
made  history  by  applying  Lister’s  antiseptic  principles  for  the 
first  time  in  an  English  maternity  ward,  with  dramatic  success. 
He  became  obstetric  physician  to  St.  George’s  in  1885,  but  five 
years  later  accepted  an  invitation  to  succeed  Matthews  Duncan  as 
physician-accoucheur  to  St.  Bartholomew’s. 

Probably  Champneys’  greatest  achievement  was  his  part  in  the 
formation  of  the  Central  Midwives  Board  set  up  by  the  Midwives 
Act  of  1902;  he  was  its  first  chairman  and  remained  in  office  till 
his  death.  From  his  student  days,  he  had  been  appalled  by  the 
way  in  which  the  unskilled  midwives  of  the  day  spread  infection, 
illness  and  death  among  mothers  and  children.  The  passing  of 
the  Act,  against  virulent  opposition,  eventually  established  a 
compulsory  training  and  qualification  for  all  midwives,  thus  found- 
ing a highly  skilled  profession  in  place  of  a body  of  ignorant  and 
dangerous  handy- women.  Champneys  was  president  of  the  old 
Obstetrical  Society  of  London  in  1895-96  and  of  the  Royal  Society  of 
Medicine  from  19 12  to  1914.  He  was  created  a baronet  in  1910  and  in 
the  same  year  became  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Journal  of  Obstetrics 
and  Gynaecology.  In  1911  he  was  appointed  as  a Crown  nominee 
of  the  General  Medical  Council,  remaining  a member  until  1926. 
His  last  contribution  to  the  advancement  of  his  speciality  was  as 
a founder  member  of  the  Royal  College  of  Obstetricians  and  Gynae- 
cologists. He  examined  for  the  Universities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge. 

Champneys  was  personally  short,  virile  and  handsome.  He 
married  in  1876  Virginia  Julian,  daughter  of  Sir  John  Warrender 
Dalrymple,  baronet,  of  North  Berwick,  and  had  one  daughter 
and  three  sons,  one  of  whom  is  Sir  Weldon  Dalrymple-Champneys, 
F.R.C.P.,  who  succeeded  to  the  baronetcy.  Champneys  died  at 
his  home  at  Nutley,  Sussex. 

Lancet,  1930.  1930.  Times,  31  July  1930. 

D.N.B.,  1922-30,  169.  Al.  Oxon.,  i,  237. 

DUNCAN,  JAMES  MATTHEWS 

b.  Apr.  1826.  d.  1 Sept.  1890. 

M.A.,  M.D.  Aberd.,  Hon.  M.D.  Dubl.,  Hon.  LL.D.  Cantab., 
Edin.,  L.R.C.S.  Edin.,  F.R.C.P.  Edin.,  F.R.S.  Edin., 
F.R.C.P.  (1882),  F.R.S. , Hon.  F.K.Q.C.P.I. 

James  Matthews  Duncan  was  born  at  Aberdeen,  the  fifth  child 
of  William  Duncan,  merchant,  and  his  wife  Isabella  Matthews. 
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He  was  educated  at  the  local  Grammar  School  and  Manschal 
College  and  took  the  degree  of  M.A.  at  the  age  of  seventeen.  e 
studied  medicine  both  at  Aberdeen  and  at  Edinburgh  and  graduated 
as  M D before  his  twenty-first  birthday.  Having  spent  a winter 
in  Paris  he  became  assistant  to  James  Y.  Simpson  at  Edinburgh  in 
1847  and  on  the  4th  of  November  of  the  same  year  took  part  with 
Simpson  and  Keith  in  their  historic  experimental  inhalation  of 
chloroform.  Two  years  later,  after  some  months’  travel  with  the 
Marquis  of  Bute,  he  began  to  practise  in  Edinburgh,  mainly 
as  an  obstetrician.  In  1853  he  started  to  teach  midwifery  as  an 
extra-academical  lecturer  and  in  1861  was  elected  physician  to  the 
Roval  Infirmary.  He  helped  to  found  the  Royal  Hospital  for 
Sick  Children.  His  huge  practice  earned  him  a high  reputation 
which  was  enhanced  by  his  writings — among  them  the  massive  but 


invaluable  Fecundity,  Fertility  and  Sterility  (1866). 

When  on  Simpson’s  death  in  1870,  the  chair  of  midwifery  at 
Edinburgh  fell  vacant,  it  was  generally  supposed  that  Matthews 
Duncan  would  be  elected  in  his  place.  His  candidature,  however, 
failed,  and  seven  years  later  he  accepted  an  invitation  to  become 
physician-accoucheur  and  lecturer  on  midwifery  at  St.  Bartholomew’s 
Hospital.  His  practice  in  London  quickly  assumed  the  proportions 
of  the  one  he  had  abandoned  in  Edinburgh,  and  he  continued  to 
add  to  his  reputation.  He  published  a series  of  Clinical  Lectures  on 
Diseases  of  Women  (1879-89)  which  came  to  be  regarded  as  a 
standard  textbook.  In  1883  he  delivered  the  Goulstonian  Lectures 
before  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians  and  was  nominated  as  a 
Crown  member  of  the  General  Medical  Council.  He  examined  in 
midwifery  for  the  Universities  of  London,  Oxford,  Cambridge  and  St. 
Andrews  and  held  office  as  president  of  the  Obstetrical  Society  of 
London.  Cautious  in  his  attitude  to  surgery  as  employed  in  his  own 
field,  because  he  doubted  the  extent  to  which  the  work  of  Pasteur 
and  Lister  had  made  it  safe,  Matthews  Duncan  nevertheless  watched 
their  progress  with  the  keenest  interest  and  was  ever  the  inspirer  of 
his  colleagues  and  pupils.  His  teaching,  like  his  writings,  highly  com- 
petent, judicious  and  lucid,  set  a new  standard  at  St.  Bartholomew’s 
and  indeed  in  London  medical  schools  as  a whole.  His  eminence 
was  recognised  by  Queen  Victoria  when,  after  his  death  at  Baden- 
Baden,  she  sent  a telegram  to  his  widow  lamenting  that  “ the 
country  and  Europe  at  large  have  lost  one  of  their  most  distinguished 
men”.  In  character,  Matthews  Duncan  was  modest,  sincere  and 
plain  spoken.  Although  an  able  linguist  in  French  and  German, 
he  had  no  hobbies  and  avoided  social  intercourse  with  his  fellows. 
He  married  in  I860  Jane  Hart  Hotchkis  and  had  thirteen  children. 


Lancet,  1890.  1890. 

St.  Bart's  Hospital  Reports,  1890,  xxvi,  p.  xxxiii.  D.N.B.,  1st  Suppl.,  ii,  167. 
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GLYNN,  THOMAS  ROBINSON 

6.1841.  d.  12  May  1931. 

M.D.  Lond.,  M.R.C.S.,  F.R.C.P.  (1882). 

Thomas  Glynn  was  the  son  of  Edward  Dashpen  Glynn,  a 
Liverpool  shipowner.  He  was  educated  at  Liverpool  College  and 
studied  medicine  at  St.  Bartholomew’s  Hospital  and  in  Paris, 
qualifying  in  1864.  Returning  to  Liverpool  he  obtained  appoint- 
ments as  assistant  physician  to  the  Children’s  Hospital,  physician 
to  the  Northern  Hospital  and  demonstrator  of  anatomy  at  the 
School  of  Medicine.  In  1871  he  joined  the  staff  of  the  Royal 
Infirmary  as  physician,  an  appointment  he  held  until  elected  consult- 
ing physician  in  1901.  As  a lecturer  on  medicine  at  the  School 
closely  associated  with  the  Infirmary,  he  was  one  of  a group  of 
eminent  teachers  to  earn  a high  reputation  for  the  School  and  to 
promote  its  incorporation  in  University  College,  founded  in  1881. 
He  himself  was  the  College’s,  and  later  Liverpool  University’s, 
first  professor  of  medicine,  holding  office  from  1884  to  1922.  His 
most  noteworthy  published  works  were  his  Lumleian  Lectures  of 
1903  on  Infective  Endocarditis  and  his  Bradshaw  Lecture  of  1913  on 
Hysteria.  As  a teacher  who  attracted  a large  following,  he  displayed 
a wide  knowledge  of  general  medicine  and  stressed  the  correlation 
of  clinical  signs  and  pathological  features.  He  was  a fine  landscape 
painter,  organist  and  singer,  and  in  his  youth,  a swimming  enthusiast. 
Glynn  was  twice  married,  in  1871  and  1885,  and  had  three  sons 
and  four  daughters.  His  second  wife  was  Alice  Lewtas.  One 
of  his  sons  was  Ernest  Edward  Glynn,  F.R.C.P.  He  died  at 
Tremerchion,  North  Wales. 

Lancet,  1931.  1931. 

GRANT,  SIR  JAMES  ALEXANDER,  K.C.M.G. 

b.  11  Aug.  1831.  d.  6 Feb.  1920. 

M.D.  McGill,  M.R.C.S.,  F.R.C.S.  Edin.,  F.R.C.P.  (1882). 

Dr.  James  Grant,  father  of  James  Alexander,  emigrated  to  Canada 
soon  after  his  son’s  birth  at  Inverness  in  1831.  Thus  the  son  came 
to  be  educated  in  Canada,  first  at  Martintown,  Ontario,  and  then 
at  Queen’s  College,  Kingston,  and  McGill  University.  Graduating 
in  1 854,  he  settled  in  practice  at  Ottawa,  which  was  to  be  the  scene 
of  a long  career  distinguished  by  service  both  to  his  profession  and 
to  Canada  as  a whole.  In  the  medical  field,  Grant  was  president 
of  the  Ontario  Medical  Council  in  1868,  of  the  Canadian  Medical 
Association  in  1 874,  and  of  the  Ottawa  General  Hospital  for 
twenty-five  years.  In  a wider  sphere,  he  was  vice-president  of  the 
Department  of  Surgery  of  the  International  Medical  Council  at 
Philadelphia  in  1876  and  of  the  International  Medical  Congress 
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at  Washington  in  1887.  A well-informed  writer  on  tuberculosis, 
he  also  presided  over  the  Tuberculosis  Association  of  Canada  in 
1901  and,  as  a geologist  of  repute,  held  office  as  president  of  the 
Royal  Society  of  Canada  in  the  same  year. 

Grant  became  known  to  the  public  as  Member  of  the  Canadian 
Parliament  for  Russell  from  1865  to  1873  and  again  as  Member  for 
Ottawa  from  1892  to  1896.  In  the  former  period,  he  introduced 
the  first  Pacific  Railway  Bill  (1872)— the  original  project  for  a trans- 
continental railway — and  promoted  the  admission  of  Columbia 
and  the  North-West  Territories  to  the  Confederation.  During 
the  latter,  he  supported  a motion  to  extend  the  Dominion 
franchise  to  women.  He  married  in  1856  Maria,  daughter  of 
Edward  Malloch,  M.P.,  and  had  seven  children. 

Lancet , 1920.  1920.  J.A.M.A.,  1920. 

LEECH,  DANIEL  JOHN 

b.  Jan.  1840.  d.  2 July  1900. 

M.D.  Lond.,  Hon.  D.Sc.  Viet.,  M.R.C.S.,  L.S.A.,  F.R.C.P. 

(1882). 

D.  J.  Leech  was  born  at  Urmston  near  Manchester,  the  second 
son  of  Thomas  Leech,  a doctor.  He  was  educated  at  Owens 
College  and  apprenticed  to  a practitioner  in  Manchester,  and  studied 
at  the  Royal  School  of  Medicine,  qualifying  in  1861.  A visit  to 
Paris  was  followed  in  1862  by  his  appointment  as  demonstrator  of 
anatomy  in  the  School,  but  in  1864  he  made  further  clinical  studies 
at  St.  Mary’s  Hospital,  London,  and  then  settled  in  general  practice 
in  Manchester  for  a few  years;  he  proceeded  to  the  London  M.B. 
degree  in  1868.  In  1870,  however,  he  obtained  the  post  of  physician 
to  the  Hulme  Dispensary  and  three  years  later  was  appointed 
assistant  physician  to  the  Manchester  Royal  Infirmary,  where  he 
became  full  physician  in  1878.  and  consulting  physician  a year 
before  he  died.  He  was  also  physician  to  the  Manchester  and 
Salford  Hospital  for  Skin  Diseases  and  the  Cancer  Hospital,  both 
of  which  he  helped  to  establish,  in  1885  and  1892  respectively. 
He  was  made  joint  lecturer  on  materia  medica  and  therapeutics  at 
Owens  College  in  1876  and  professor  of  the  same  subjects  in  1881, 
and  took  a leading  part  in  organising  the  medical  faculty  of  Victoria 
University.  After  1891,  he  represented  the  latter  on  the  General 
Medical  Council,  of  whose  Pharmacopoeia  Committee  he  acted  as 
chairman.  Public  health  was  a subject  that  interested  him  deeply, 
and,  as  secretary  of  the  Manchester  and  Salford  Sanitary  Association 
between  1870  and  1873  he  drew  attention  to  the  dangers  of  river 
pollution,  food  and  milk  adulteration,  contamination  by  smoke, 
and  inadequate  housing.  He  delivered  the  Croonian  Lectures 
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at  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians  in  1893.  His  wife  was  a daughter 
of  James  Maclaren  of  Whalley  Range;  there  were  no  children  of 
the  marriage. 

Lancet,  1900.  B.M.J. , 1900. 

ROSS,  JAMES 

b.  11  Feb.  1837.  d.  25  Feb.  1892. 

M.D.,  LL.D.  Aberd.,  F.R.C.P.  (1882). 

James  Ross  was  born  at  Kingussie,  Inverness-shire,  the  son  of 
John  Ross,  a farmer,  and  educated  at  the  parish  school  at  Laggan 
and  the  Normal  School  in  Edinburgh.  Giving  up  his  intention  to 
become  a teacher,  he  entered  Aberdeen  University  to  read  medicine 
and  in  1863  graduated  as  M.B.,  C.M.,  with  highest  honours.  After 
making  two  voyages  in  a Greenland  whaler,  he  began  general 
practice  at  Knottingley  in  Yorkshire.  Two  years  later  he  moved  to 
Burnley  and  thence,  after  a few  months,  to  Waterfoot  in  the 
Rossendale  valley.  There  he  found  time  to  contribute  learned 
articles  to  the  Practitioner.  In  1876  he  abandoned  his  successful 
practice  on  obtaining  the  posts  of  pathologist  at  the  Manchester 
Royal  Infirmary  and  physician  to  the  children’s  department  of  the 
Southern  Hospital.  The  latter  connection  he  retained  for  only  two 
years,  but  at  the  Infirmary  he  became  in  1878  assistant  physician 
and  in  1888  full  physician.  Here  he  rapidly  won  fame  as  a 
neurologist,  for  which  his  Treatise  on  the  Diseases  of  the  Nervous 
System  (1881)  and  his  Handbook  on  the  Diseases  of  the  Nervous 
System  (1885)  were  largely  responsible.  His  study  of  aphasia  in 
1887  was  perhaps  the  most  comprehensive  that  had  then  appeared. 
He  was  appointed  joint  professor  of  medicine  at  Owens  College  in 
1887.  Ross  was  an  unostentatious  and  lovable  man  with  an 
endearing  absentmindedness  caused  by  his  preoccupation  with 
philosophical  problems.  He  married  in  1869  a Miss  Bolton,  niece 
of  Dr.  Crabtree  whom  he  had  succeeded  at  Waterfoot.  He  died 
in  Manchester. 

Lancet,  1892.  1892. 

Aberdeen  University,  Roll  of  Graduates,  1860-1900,  1906,  465. 

ALLBUTT,  THE  RIGHT  HON.  SIR  THOMAS  CLIFFORD, 
K.C.B. 

b.  20  July  1836.  d.  22  Feb.  1925. 

M.A.,  M.D.  Cantab.,  Hon.  D.Sc.  Oxon.,  Manch.,  Leeds,  Hon. 
LL.D.  Glasg.,  McGill,  Toronto,  St.  And.,  Durh.,  Hon.  M.D. 
DubL,  F.R.S.,  F.R.C.P.  (1883),  Hon.  F.R.C.P.I.,  J.P.,  D.L. 

Clifford  Allbutt  was  born  at  Dewsbury,  the  only  son  of  Rev. 
Thomas  Allbutt  by  his  wife  Marianne,  daughter  of  Robert  Wooler 
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of  Dewsbury.  For  his  education,  he  went  to  St.  Peter’s  School, 
York,  and  Caius  College,  Cambridge,  where  he  graduated  as  B.A. 
in  1859  with  first-class  honours  in  the  natural  sciences  tripos. 
He  did  his  clinical  training  at  St.  George’s  Hospital,  graduating  as 
M.B.  in  1860,  and  in  Paris.  He  then  settled  as  a consulting 
physician  in  Leeds,  which  remained  his  home  for  twenty-eight 
years.  In  1864  he  was  appointed  to  the  staffs  of  the  Leeds  General 
Infirmary,  Dispensary  and  Fever  Hospital,  and  lecturer  on  the 
practice  of  physic  at  the  Yorkshire  College,  where  two  years  later 
he  began  to  lecture  on  anatomy  as  well.  This  period  of  his  career 
was  notable  for  his  invention  in  1866  of  a short-stemmed  clinical 
thermometer  and  for  his  original  observations  on  the  use  of  the 
ophthalmoscope,  on  syphilitic  disease  of  the  cerebral  arteries  and  on 
the  effects  of  strain  on  the  heart. 

In  1889,  Allbutt,  who  had  acquired  an  unrivalled  reputation  in 
the  north,  retired  from  consulting  practice  to  become  a commissioner 
in  lunacy.  After  three  years  in  London,  however,  a new  phase 
of  his  career  opened  with  his  acceptance  of  the  Regius  chair  of 
physic  at  Cambridge.  There  he  soon  exerted  an  influence  that 
reached  far  beyond  the  bounds  of  the  University.  His  most 
memorable  achievement  was  his  editorship  of  the  famous  System 
of  Medicine,  published  in  eight  volumes  between  the  years  1896  and 
1899,  to  which  he  himself  contributed  fifteen  articles;  a second 
edition,  in  which  H.  D.  Rolleston  was  associated  with  Allbutt, 
appeared  subsequently  in  eleven  volumes  (1905-11).  He  was 
elected  physician  to  Addenbrooke’s  Hospital  in  1900,  and  represented 
Cambridge  on  the  General  Medical  Council  from  1908  to  1918. 

Allbutt  was  prominent  in  the  affairs  of  the  Royal  College  of 
Physicians.  He  delivered  the  Goulstonian  Lectures  in  1884,  the 
Harveian  Oration  in  1900  and  the  FitzPatrick  Lectures  in  1909-10, 
was  awarded  the  Moxon  Medal  in  1921,  and  became  a Censor. 
He  was  an  original  member  of  the  Medical  Research  Council,  and 
at  the  age  of  eighty  was  elected  president  of  the  B.M.A.— an  office 
which  he  occupied  for  a record  number  of  years  (1916-21).  From 
the  state  he  received  the  titles  of  K.C.B.  in  1907  and  privy  councillor 
in  1920. 

Allbutt’s  energy  was  matched  only  by  his  versatility.  A scientific 
physician  who  made  valuable  contributions  to  almost  every  branch 
of  medicine,  he  was  also  a profound  scholar  versed  in  the  history, 
classical  and  modern,  of  his  art;  not  least  among  his  writings  were 
Greek  Medicine  in  Rome  and  other  Historical  Essavs  (1921).  A 
fluent  and  stylish  writer  himself,  he  deplored  the  slipshod  English 
frequently  to  be  found  in  scientific  papers.  His  temperament  was 
sanguine  and  equable,  his  bearing  courtly  and  aristocratic.  It  is 
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probable  that  George  Eliot  drew  the  character  of  Lydgate  in 
Middlemarch  from  Allbutt  whom  she  knew  in  his  Yorkshire  days. 
In  his  youth  Allbutt  had  been  a keen  Alpine  climber,  and  throughout 
his  long  and  active  life  he  preserved  the  best  of  health.  He  married 
in  1869  Susan,  daughter  of  Thomas  England,  merchant,  of 
Headingley,  Leeds,  but  had  no  children.  He  died  at  Cambridge. 

Lancet,  1925.  1925.  D.N.B.,  1922-30,  17. 

Presidential  Address  to  R.C.P.,  1925,  38. 

Biog.  Hist,  of  Caius  College,  ii,  325. 

Sir  H.  D.  Rolleston,  The  Right  Honourable  Sir  Thomas  Clifford  Allbutt,  1929. 

COOK,  HENRY 

b.  1831-2.  d.  30  May  1927. 

M.D.  St.  And.,  M.R.C.S.,  F.R.C.P.  (1883),  J.P. 

Henry  Cook  received  his  medical  education  at  the  Grosvenor 
Place  School  of  Medicine  and  at  St.  Mary’s  and  St.  George’s 
Hospitals,  and  qualified  in  1854.  He  joined  the  Bombay  Medical 
Service  as  an  assistant  surgeon  in  1855  and  in  his  early  career 
served  with  the  Persian  Expedition  of  1857  and  the  Abyssinian 
Expedition  of  1867-68.  His  later  years  were  spent  chiefly  in  the 
Bombay  Presidency.  He  was  professor  of  hygiene  at  the  Grant 
Medical  College,  and  later  its  principal  and  professor  of  medicine, 
as  well  as  dean  of  the  faculty  of  medicine  of  Bombay  University. 
For  a time  he  was  chairman  of  the  Bombay  Municipal  Corporation. 
He  retired  in  1886  with  the  honorary  rank  of  surgeon-general. 
He  lived  at  Prior’s  Mesne,  Lydney,  till  1904  and  afterwards  at 
Lee-on-Solent,  where  he  died  at  the  age  of  ninety-five,  leaving  two 
sons  and  two  daughters. 

Lancet,  1927.  B.M.J.,  1921.  Roll  of  I.M.S.,  465. 

DRESCHFELD,  JULIUS 

b.  Oct.  1846.  d.  13  June  1907. 

M.D.  Wurzburg,  B.Sc.  Viet.,  F.R.C.P.  (1883). 

Julius  Dreschfeld  was  born  at  Niederwaren  in  Bavaria,  the  fifth 
son  of  Samuel  Dreschfeld,  a prosperous  Jewish  merchant,  and  his 
wife  Giedel.  His  early  education  took  place  at  Bamberg  but  in 
1861  he  went  to  live  with  a relative  at  Manchester  and  entered 
Owens  College.  He  won  a prize  for  chemistry  and  a mathematical 
scholarship  there  and  then  began  to  study  for  his  future  career  at 
the  Royal  School  of  Medicine.  He  completed  his  training  at 
Wurzburg,  paying  particular  attention  to  Virchow’s  teaching  on 
pathology  and  graduating  in  1867,  having  interrupted  his  studies  in 
the  previous  year  to  serve  as  an  assistant  surgeon  with  the  Bavarian 
army  during  the  Austro-Prussian  War. 

In  1869,  having  qualified  as  an  L.R.C.P.,  Dreschfeld  settled  in 
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Manchester.  His  first  appointment,  in  1872,  was  at  the  Hulme 
Dispensary,  and  a year  later  he  was  elected  assistant  physician  to 
the  Royal  Infirmary.  He  became  full  physician  in  1883  and  con- 
sulting physician  in  1905,  and  also  received  appointments  at  the 
Skin  Hospital  and  Christie  Cancer  Hospital.  In  1876  he  became 
lecturer  on  pathology  at  Owens  College — a post  that  was  given  the 
status  of  a chair  in  1881 — and  in  1891  professor  of  medicine.  He 
examined  for  Cambridge  University.  He  delivered  the  Bradshaw 
Lecture  at  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians  in  1886  and  was  invited 
to  give  the  Lumleian  Lectures  of  1908.  Dreschfeld,  who  excelled 
as  a lecturer  on  pathology  and  organised  one  of  the  first  pathological 
laboratories  in  England,  was  especially  interested  in  the  pathology 
of  diseases  of  the  nervous  system.  But  he  was  also  a well-equipped 
general  physician  and  wrote  articles  on  endocarditis,  gastric  and 
duodenal  ulceration  and  typhoid  fever  for  Allbutt’s  System  of 
Medicine.  He  acquired  a huge  consulting  practice  in  Manchester 
and  the  north  that  left  him  little  leisure  for  other  interests.  He 
found  time,  however,  to  attend  the  Halle  concerts  regularly.  He 
married  firstly,  in  1888,  Selina,  daughter  of  Felix  Gaspari  of  Berlin, 
by  whom  he  had  two  sons  and  two  daughters,  and  secondly,  in 
1905,  Ethel,  daughter  of  Dr.  James  Harvey  Lilley  of  Leamington. 
He  died  at  his  house  in  Withington. 

Lancet,  1907.  1907.  D.N.B.,  2nd  Suppl.,  i,  523. 

E.  M.  Brockbank,  ed.,  Dreschfeld  memorial  volume,  1908. 

ELLIOTT,  GEORGE  FREDERICK 

b.  1834.  d.  6 Oct.  1907. 

B.A.,  M.D.  Dubl.,  D.M.Oxon.,  L.R.C.S.I.,  F.R.C.P.  (1883). 

G.  F.  Elliott  was  educated  at  Trinity  College,  Dublin.  Having 
taken  the  degrees  of  B.A.  and  M.B.  in  1855,  he  spent  the  first  eight 
years  of  his  career  as  an  assistant  surgeon  in  the  Royal  Navy. 
He  served  in  the  Chinese  War,  being  present  at  the  capture  of  the 
Taku  forts  and  the  siege  of  Canton,  and  on  board  H.M.S.  Samson 
during  the  blockade  of  the  Baltic  in  the  Crimean  War.  On  leaving 
the  Navy  he  lived  for  a short  time  at  Stamford  and  held  the  appoint- 
ment of  physician  to  the  Stamford  and  Rutland  Hospital.  He 
moved  in  1866  to  Hull  to  take  up  the  lectureship  on  medicine  at  the 
Hull  School  of  Medicine  and  shortly  afterwards  was  elected 
physician  to  the  Infirmary,  a post  that  he  retained  till  his  death 
thirty-nine  years  later.  He  was  given  the  Oxford  D.M.  degree 
comitatis  causa , m 1867.  Elliott  was  a reticent  man  whose  only 
relaxation  was  his  annual  fortnight’s  holiday  at  Filey.  He  was 
married  and  left  four  sons  and  a daughter. 

Lancet,  1907.  B.M.J.,  1907.  Al.  Oxon.,  ii,  419. 
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GOYER,  ROBERT  MUNDY 

d.  5 June  1897. 

M.D.  St.  And.,  M.R.C.S.,  L.S.A.,  F.R.C.P.  (1883). 

Robert  Cover  studied  medicine  at  St.  Bartholomew’s  Hospital 
and  in  Paris,  and  qualified  in  the  year  1856.  He  spent  the  whole  of 
his  professional  life  in  the  prison  service.  He  was  first  appointed, 
in  1857,  assistant  medical  officer  to  Portsmouth  prison.  In  1860 
he  was  transferred  to  Millbank  as  resident  surgeon  and  five  years 
later  placed  in  medical  charge  of  the  prison.  Millbank  was  then 
one  of  the  more  important  prisons,  catering  for  military  prisoners, 
epileptics  and  the  mentally  deficient,  in  addition  to  ordinary 
offenders.  Thus  Cover  had  gained  a wide  experience  when  he 
was  made  a medical  inspector  of  prisons  in  1878 — the  year  in  which 
local  prisons  came  under  the  Crown’s  control.  He  was  partly 
responsible  for  drawing  up  a uniform  scale  of  diet  and  gave 
evidence  before  the  Commission  which  enquired  into  criminal  lunacy 
in  1880  and  the  Commission  enquiring  into  the  management  of 
prisons  in  1896.  His  death  took  place  at  Falmouth,  a year  after 
he  had  retired. 

Lancet,  1897. 

MURRELL,  WILLIAM 

6.  26  Nov.  1853.  d.  13  July  1912. 

M.D.  Brux.,  M.R.C.S.,  L.S.A.,  F.R.C.P.  (1883). 

William  Murrell,  the  son  of  William  Kenrick  Murrell,  barrister, 
was  educated  at  Murray’s  School,  Wimbledon,  and  University 
College,  London,  qualifying  in  1874.  He  obtained  house  appoint- 
ments at  University  College  Hospital  and  the  Brompton  Hospital 
and  was  for  a time  demonstrator  of  physiology  at  University 
College,  as  well  as  Sharpey  physiological  scholar.  He  went  to  the 
Westminster  Hospital  as  registrar  in  1877  and  was  raised  to  the 
staff  as  assistant  physician  in  1886,  becoming  full  physician  ten 
years  later  i he  lectured,  in  turn,  on  practical  physiology,  mateiia 
medica  and  therapeutics,  clinical  medicine  and  medicine.  He 
also  held  appointments  at  the  Paddington  Green  Children’s  Hospital 
and  the  North-West  London  Hospital.  He  examined  for  the 
Conjoint  Board  and  the  Universities  of  Edinburgh,  Glasgow  and 
Aberdeen.  Murrell  specialised  in  pharmacology  and  therapeutics 
and  his  Manual  on  Pharmacology  and  Therapeutics  (1896)  was 
widely  read ; but  his  most  popular  work  was  What  to  Do  in  Cayes 
of  Poisoning  (1881)  which  reached  its  eleventh  edition  in  1912. 
Two  other  successful  publications  of  his  were  Massage  as  a Mode 
of  Treatment  (1876)  and  Aids  to  Forensic  Medicine  and  Toxicology 
(1894).  He  did  much  to  expose  various  pseudo-massage  establish- 
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ments  of  an  unsavoury  character  in  London.  He  was  elected  a 
laureate  of  the  Paris  Academy  of  Medicine  in  1881.  A bachelor* 
he  had  few  interests  outside  his  profession. 

Lancet,  1912.  1912. 


OSLER,  SIR  WILLIAM,  Bart. 

b.  2 July  1849.  d.  29  Dec.  1919. 

M.D.  McGill,  Oxon.,  Hon.  M.D.  Christiania,  Hon.  D.Sc.  Oxon., 
Cantab.,  Dubl.,  Leeds,  Liverp.,  Hon.  LL.D.  McGill,  Toronto, 
Aberd.,  Edin.,  Yale,  Harvard,  Johns  Hopkins,  Hon.  D.C.L. 
Durh.  and  Trinity,  Toronto,  F.R.C.P.  (1883),  F.R.S. 

William  Osier  was  born  at  Bond  Head,  Ontario,  the  sixth  son  of 
Rev.  Featherston  L.  Osier,  who  had  emigrated  from  Falmouth, 
and  his  wife  Ellen  Free,  daughter  of  Thomas  Pickton  of  London. 
At  Trinity  College  School  near  Toronto,  the  Anglican  warden. 
Father  Joseph — as  he  was  known — inspired  him  with  a love  of 
nature  and  of  books;  Browne’s  Religio  Medici,  Epictetus  and  Marcus. 
Aurelius  became  his  boyhood’s  companions  and  influenced  his 
thought  throughout  his  days.  He  began  to  study  medicine  at 
Toronto  University  and  completed  his  training  at  McGill  Univer- 
sity, Montreal,  graduating  in  1872.  He  now  made  a long  tour  of 
European  medical  centres,  which  included  fifteen  months  in  the 
physiological  laboratory  of  University  College,  London,  under 
Burdon  Sanderson.  When  he  returned  to  Montreal,  he  was  made, 
at  the  age  of  twenty-five,  professor  of  the  institutes  of  medicine  at 
McGill;  his  election  as  physician  to  the  Montreal  General  Hospital 
followed  in  1878.  At  McGill,  he  engaged  in  pathological  research 
and  lectured  on  physiology  and  pathology  with  such  success  that 
in  1884  he  was  invited  to  fill  the  chair  of  medicine  in  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania.  After  five  years  in  this  post  he  accepted  the 
appointments  of  first  professor  of  medicine  at  Johns  Hopkins 
University,  Baltimore,  and  physician  to  the  Johns  Hopkins  Hospital, 
founded  as  an  integral  part  of  the  Medical  School. 

Osier’s  fifteen  years  at  Baltimore  were  the  most  remarkable  in 
his  memorable  career.  Given  the  opportunity  to  organise  a new 
medical  school,  by  combining  the  best  features  of  English  and 
German  methods — the  bedside  instruction  of  the  one  and  the 
co-ordination  of  wards  and  laboratories  of  the  other — he  estab- 
lished an  institution  that  revolutionised  the  teaching  of  medicine 
in  the  United  States  and  Canada.  This  period  also  witnessed  the 
publication  of  Osier’s  magnum  opus,  The  Principles  and  Practice  of 
Medicine  (1892),  and  his  monographs  on  Cerebral  Palsies  of 
Children  (1889)  and  Chorea  and  Choreiform  Affections  (1894).  The 
former  was  the  first  textbook  to  embrace  the  changes  in  the 
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classification  of  diseases  produced  by  current  advances  in  bac- 
teriology; immensely  popular,  it  reached  a sixteenth  edition  in  1947 
and  was  translated  into  French,  German,  Spanish  and  Chinese. 

The  strain  of  his  work  at  Johns  Hopkins  and  of  his  widespread 
practice  made  the  offer  of  the  Regius  chair  of  medicine  at  Oxford, 
when  it  was  made  in  1904,  highly  acceptable  to  Osier.  Oxford 
appealed  to  him  by  its  unhurried  calm  and  cultural  traditions,  and 
to  Oxford  he  brought  a varied  and  cosmopolitan  experience  un- 
equalled by  his  predecessors.  Both  the  Oxford  Medical  School  and 
the  Radcliffe  Infirmary — to  which  he  acted  as  an  exceptionally 
energetic  consulting  physician — prospered  under  his  guidance;  he 
expanded  the  departments  of  pathology  and  physiology  and  at  the 
same  time  increased  the  facilities  for  clinical  instruction.  His 
influence  extended  throughout  the  University,  for  his  enthusiasm 
for  literary  and  antiquarian  pursuits,  hitherto  suppressed,  and  his 
unsurpassed  hospitality  brought  him  into  contact  with  men  of 
every  taste  and  every  group.  An  ardent  bibliophile,  he  was  a 
curator  of  the  Bodleian  Library  and  a delegate  to  the  Clarendon 
Press.  Some  of  his  later  writings  had  a wide  appeal — among  them 
Aequanimitas  (1904),  An  Alabama  Student  (1908),  Man’s  Redemption 
of  Man  (1910)  and  A Way  of  Life  (1913). 

To  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians,  Osier  delivered  the 
Goulstonian  Lectures  in  1885,  the  Harveian  Oration  in  1906  and 
the  Luirileian  Lectures  in  1910.  Universities  and  learned  societies 
showered  their  honours  upon  him,  and  he  received  a baronetcy  in 
1911.  Osier  earned  the  love  of  his  fellows  and  pupils  as  well  as 
their  respect,  for  the  inspiration  which  had  so  advanced  the  progress 
of  medicine  in  three  countries  was  tempered  by  a simple  modesty, 
a kindly  good  humour  and  an  unvarying  humanity.  The  Lancet 
described  him  as  “ the  greatest  personality  in  the  medical  world  at 
the  time  of  his  death  ”,  and  without  doubt  he  was  then  the  best- 
known  physician  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic. 

He  married  in  1892  Grace,  widow  of  Dr.  S.  W.  Gross  of 
Philadelphia.  She  was  the  daughter  of  John  Revere,  a manufacturer, 
of  Boston,  and  a great  granddaughter  of  Paul  Revere  of  the  famous 
midnight  ride.  They  had  one  son.  Osier  died  at  Oxford. 

Lancet,  1920.  1920. 

A.  G.  Gibson,  Radcliffe  Infirmary,  1926,  152.  D.N.B.,  1912-21,  417. 

H.  Cushing,  Life  of  Sir  William  Osier,  2 vols.,  1926. 


SAWYER,  SIR  JAMES 
b 11  Aug.  1844.  d.  27  Jan.  1919 

M.D.  Lend.,  M.R.C.S.,  F.R.C.P.  (1883),  F.R.S.  Edin.,  J.P. 
James  Sawyer  was  born  at  Carlisle,  the  eldest  son  of  James 
Sawyer  and  his  wife  Ann,  daughter  of  William  George  of  Ross.  He 
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studied  medicine  at  Queen’s  College,  Birmingham,  and  qualified  in 
1866.  He  then  obtained  resident  posts  at  the  Queen’s  Hospital, 
Birmingham,  to  which  he  was  elected  physician  in  1871,  and  con- 
sulting physician  on  his  retirement.  He  was  also  physician  to  the 
Children’s  Hospital  from  1871  to  1876.  At  Queen’s  College,  he 
occupied  the  chairs  of  pathology  (1875-78),  materia  medica  and 
therapeutics  (1878-85)  and  medicine  (1885-91).  He  was  the  author 
of  Contributions  to  Practical  Medicine  (1886),  which  reached  a 
fifth  edition  in  1912,  and  delivered  the  Lumleian  Lectures  before 
the  Royal  College  of  Physicians  in  1908.  Sawyer,  who  was  knighted 
in  1885,  was  prominent  in  local  politics  and  public  affairs,  and  held 
office  as  president  of  the  Birmingham  Conservative  Association  for 
some  years  and  as  president  of  the  Warwickshire  Chamber  of 
Agriculture  in  1902.  Another  of  his  interests  was  heraldry.  He 
married  in  1873  Adelaide,  daughter  of  Rev.  J.  Harwood  Hill, 
rector  of  Cranoe,  Leicestershire,  and  had  two  sons  and  two 
daughters,  one  of  whom  married  H.  S.  French,  F.R.C.P.  He  died 
at  Hatton,  Warwick. 

Lancet,  1919.  1919. 

WARNER,  FRANCIS 

b.  10  July  1847.  d.  26  Oct.  1926. 

M.D.  Lond.,  L.S.A.,  F.R.C.S.,  F.R.C.P.  (1883). 

Francis  Warner,  the  son  of  James  Neatby  Warner,  was  educated 
at  home  as  a boy  and  then  won  a junior  scholarship  to  King’s 
College,  London.  There  he  studied  medicine,  passing  his  examina- 
tions brilliantly.  After  qualifying  in  1870,  he  served  in  junior 
appointments  at  King’s  College  Hospital,  the  Royal  Surrey  County 
Hospital  and  the  Birmingham  Children’s  Hospital.  He  made  a 
special  study  of  children — particularly  of  the  early  signs  of  nervous 
abnormalities— and  was  elected  to  the  staff  of  the  East  London 
Hospital  for  Children.  In  1877  he  became  registrar  to  the  London 
Hospital  and  two  years  later  was  appointed  assistant  physician, 
becoming  full  physician  in  1896.  He  retired  to  the  consulting  staff 
in  1913,  but  returned  to  work  in  the  Hospital  during  the  1914-18 
War.  Warner  lectured  in  the  London  Hospital  Medical  School  on 
botany,  materia  medica  and  therapeutics,  and  the  neuroses  and 
psychoses  of  children.  In  1887  he  was  Hunterian  professor  at  the 
Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  of  which  he  had  been  elected  a Fellow 
m 1873,  and  in  1892  Milroy  Lecturer  at  the  Royal  College  of 
Physicians. 

In  his  attempts  to  relate  the  first  movements  of  infants  with  their 
earliest  manifestations  of  mind,  Warner  found  himself  in  a mainly 
unexplored  field  and  accomplished  much  original  work  on  the 
SU  ^ect‘  *888  he  began  a methodical  examination  of  100,000 
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London  schoolchildren,  of  which  reports  were  published  by  the 
United  States  Commissioner  of  Education  and  the  B.M.A.  His 
eminence  in  this  field  was  recognised  by  his  appointment  to  the 
Royal  Commission  on  Blind,  Dumb  and  Defective  Children  of 
1889  and  to  later  departmental  committees  investigating  similar 
questions.  Some  of  his  recommendations  were  afterwards  embodied 
in  legislation.  His  approach  to  such  problems  was  predominantly 
clinical,  and  his  conclusions  were  based  on  an  immense  number  of 
meticulously  recorded  observations.  Warner  was  an  unosten- 
tatious little  man,  with  few  social  graces  and  none  of  the  arts  of 
popularity.  He  married  in  1880  Louisa  Loder,  daughter  of  William 
Howard  of  Hampstead,  and  had  a son  and  a daughter. 

Lancet,  1926.  1926. 

Lyle,  164.  Plarr,  ii,  488. 


WATNEY,  HERBERT 
b.  15  Dec.  1843.  d.  28  May  1932. 

M.A.,  M.D.  Cantab.,  F.R.C.P..(1883). 

Herbert  Watney,  the  son  of  James  Watney  of  Haling  Park, 
Surrey,  was  educated  at  Rugby  and  St.  John’s  College,  Cambridge. 
As  an  undergraduate,  he  rowed  three  times  for  his  University — in 
the  losing  crews  of  1865-67 — and  won  the  Colquhoun  cup.  He 
went  on  to  St.  George’s  Hospital  and  graduated  in  1870,  also 
studying  medicine  at  University  College,  at  Jena  and  at  Wurzburg. 
After  holding  the  customary  resident  appointments  at  St.  George’s, 
he  was  made  assistant  physician  and  joint  lecturer  on  physiology. 
However,  shortly  after  his  election  as  an  F.R.C.P.  and  after  acting 
as  an  Examiner  in  physiology  for  the  College  and  for  Cambridge, 
he  retired  from  his  professional  career  and  devoted  himself  for  the 
remainder  of  his  long  life,  apart  from  winter  holidays  on  Madeira, 
to  his  estate  at  Buckhold  in  Berkshire,  where  he  became  known  as 
an  expert  on  afforestation  and  pedigree  cattle  and  for  his  generosity 
in  installing  a water  supply  for  neighbouring  villages.  He  was  an 
ardent  churchman,  a supporter  of  missions  overseas  and,  although 
a member  of  a great  brewing  family,  a strict  teetotaller.  He 
married  in  1873  Sarah,  daughter  of  Rev.  Marcus  Rainsford;  they 
had  two  sons  and  two  daughters. 

Lancet,  1932.  Times,  30  May  1932. 


BENNETT,  ALEXANDER  HUGHES 
b.  1848.  d.  1 Nov.  1901.  . 

M.D.  Edin.,  F.R.C.P.  (1885). 

Alexander  Hughes  Bennett  was  the  only  son  of  Professor  John 
Hughes  Bennett  of  Edinburgh  and  received  his  medical  education 
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at  Edinburgh  University,  graduating  as  M.B.,  C.M.  in  1869.  His 
house  appointments  were  at  the  Royal  Hospital  for  Diseases  of  the 
Chest  in  London,  the  Edinburgh  Royal  Maternity  Hospital  and  the 
Edinburgh  Royal  Infirmary.  After  further  study  in  London  and 
Paris,  he  spent  two  years  in  the  employment  of  the  P.  and  O. 
Steamship  Company.  He  then  settled  in  London  and  was  appointed 
in  1876  registrar,  and  in  1877  assistant  physician,  to  the  Westminster 
Hospital,  later  becoming  full  physician.  He  was  also  physician  to 
the  Hospital  for  Epilepsy  and  Paralysis,  Regent’s  Park,  and  made 
neurology  his  chief  interest.  Among  his  written  works  was 
A Practical  Treatise  on  Electro- Diagnosis  in  Diseases  of  the  Nervous 
System  (1882).  He  had  the  misfortune  to  develop  an  obscure 
nervous  malady  himself  and  was  compelled  to  retire  from  practice 
at  the  age  of  forty-five. 

1901.  Times,  5 Nov.  1901. 


CARRINGTON,  ROBERT  EDMUND 

b.  10  May  1853.  d.  16  Mar.  1887. 

M.D.  Lond.,  M.R.C.S.,  F.R.C.P.  (1885). 

Robert  Carrington  was  the  second  son  of  F.  G.  Carrington, 
editor  of  the  Gloucestershire  Chronicle , and  the  grandson  of  N.  T. 
Carrington,  the  poet  of  Devon.  He  was  sent  to  the  King’s  School, 
Gloucester,  as  a boy  and  then  studied  medicine  at  the  Gloucester 
Infirmary  before  entering  Guy’s  Hospital  as  a student.  He  qualified 
in  1875,  having  gained  distinctions  at  every  stage  of  his  examinations. 
From  1877  to  1882  he  was  demonstrator  of  anatomy  at  Guy’s,  and 
in  the  latter  year  he  published  a useful  Manual  of  Dissections  for 
students.  In  1881  he  became  medical  registrar  and  soon  afterwards 
demonstrator  of  pathology.  He  was  appointed  assistant  physician, 
with  charge  of  the  skin  department,  in  1883  and  curator  of  the 
museum  in  1886.  Carrington  was  also  physician  to  the  Seamen’s 
Hospital,  Greenwich,  and  an  examiner  at  London  University. 
His  last  literary  work  was  the  editing  of  Fagge’s  Principles  and 
Practice  of  Medicine  (1886).  He  was  known  generally  as  a sound 
anatomist  and  patient  teacher. 

Lancet,  1887.  1887. 

Wilks  and  Bettany,  311. 

CARTER,  WILLIAM 

b.  1836.  d.  2 Feb.  1913. 

B.Sc.,  LL.B.,  M.D.  Lond.,  M.R.C.S.,  L.S.A.,  F.R.C.P.  (1885), 
F.R.C.S.I.,  J.P. 

William  Carter  was  born  at  Newbury,  Berkshire,  the  son  of 
Dr.  Thomas  Carter,  the  descendant  of  an  old  Berkshire  family 
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long  associated  with  Kingsclere.  He  was  educated  at  Newbury 
Grammar  School  and  at  Charing  Cross  and  St.  Thomas’s  Hospitals, 
qualifying  in  1863.  Not  only  was  he  a brilliant  medical  student, 
but  he  obtained  the  degree  of  B.Sc.  in  addition  to  the  M.B.  in 
1864  and  went  on  to  take  the  LL.B.  in  1866.  He  completed  his 
medical  training  with  a visit  to  Dublin,  where  he  took  the  quali- 
fication of  F.R.C.S.  (Ireland)  in  1866.  A year  later  he  made  his 
permanent  home  in  Liverpool.  He  was  elected,  first,  to  the  staff 
of  the  North  Dispensary,  and  then,  in  1871,  to  the  Royal  Southern 
Hospital,  which  he  served  as  physician  for  thirty-six  years.  He  was 
also  connected  with  the  Ear  and  Eye  Infirmary  and  for  some  years 
acted  as  medical  officer  of  health  for  West  Derby.  From  his 
earliest  days  in  Liverpool,  he  was  associated  with  the  city’s  academic 
life.  He  lectured  on  chemistry  at  Liverpool  College  and  on  botany 
at  the  Royal  Infirmary  School  of  Medicine;  he  was  professor  of 
physiology  at  Queen’s  College.  He  became  professor  of  materia 
medica  at  University  College,  Liverpool,  and  assumed  the  same 
chair  on  the  foundation  of  Liverpool  University.  He  played  an 
active  role  in  the  inauguration  and  development  of  the  Liverpool 
School  of  Tropical  Medicine.  He  was  Bradshaw  Lecturer  in  1888 
at  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians. 

Outside  his  strictly  professional  activities,  Carter  made  a name 
for  himself  as  a social  reformer.  A puritan  in  the  best  sense  of  the 
word,  he  campaigned  on  behalf  of  such  causes  as  slum  improvement, 
the  higher  education  of  women,  and  temperance.  But  he  was  never 
a bigot,  and  his  practice  embraced  every  class  of  patient.  He 
attended  Mr.  Gladstone  in  his  last  illness.  He  retired  to  Deganwy 
in  North  Wales  in  1908.  He  married  Sarah  Humphreys  and  had 
two  daughters.  He  died  at  Liverpool. 

Lancet,  1913.  1913. 

DAVIDSON,  ALEXANDER 

b.  1838.  d.  3 Mar.  1904. 

M.A.,  M.D.  Edin.,  F.R.C.P.  (1885). 

Alexander  Davidson  was  born  in  Edinburgh,  the  son  of  Rev. 
Peter  Davidson,  D.D.,  a well-known  United  Presbyterian  minister. 
His  mother  was  the  daughter  of  Rev.  Alexander  Young  of  Logie- 
almond,  Perthshire.  He  was  educated  at  Edinburgh  Academy  and 
Edinburgh  University,  where  he  graduated  in  arts  before  turning  to 
medicine.  Having  taken  the  degrees  of  M.B.,  C.M.  in  1863,  he 
served  in  a resident  post  at  Bradford  Infirmary  and  then  settled  in 
general  practice  in  Liverpool.  For  a short  time  he  held  appoint- 
ments at  the  South  Dispensary  and  Infirmary  for  Children,  but  in 
1872,  on  being  elected  physician  to  the  Northern  Hospital,  he  began 
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to  practise  as  a consultant.  In  1876  he  transferred  his  allegiance 
to  the  Royal  Infirmary,  where  he  remained  physician  for  twenty-one 
years.  From  the  outset  of  his  career,  he  was  associated  with 
medical  education  in  Liverpool.  He  lectured  at  the  Royal  Infirmary 
School  of  Medicine  on  natural  history  and  later  on  pathology,  and 
when  University  College,  Liverpool,  was  founded  he  was  made  its 
first  professor  of  pathology.  Behind  a severe  manner  Davidson 
concealed  a wise  judgment  and  generous  nature.  He  died  at 
Liverpool,  survived  by  his  widow,  who  was  the  daughter  of  Lloyd 
Rayner,  a Liverpool  merchant,  and  by  his  son. 

Lancet,  1904.  1904. 

FINLAY,  DAVID  WHITE 

b.  1 Sept.  1840.  d.  4 Nov.  1923. 

B.A.,  M.D.  Glasg.,  Hon.  LL.D.  Yale,  Aberd.,  D.P.H.  Cantab., 
F.R.C.P.  (1885),  F.R.S.  Edin. 

David  Finlay  was  born  in  Glasgow  and  educated  at  the  High 
School  and  University.  He  graduated  in  arts  in  1860  and  in 
medicine  four  years  later.  The  next  few  years  were  spent  mainly  in 
travel  abroad,  but  in  1873,  after  renewing  his  studies  at  Vienna,  he 
began  his  career  in  London,  acting  as  physician  to  the  St.  George’s 
and  St.  James’s  Dispensary  and  holding  resident  posts  first  at  the 
Stone  Hospital  and  then  at  the  Middlesex  Hospital.  At  the  latter, 
he  became  assistant  physician  in  1879  and  physician  in  1884  and 
lectured  on  forensic  medicine  and  public  health  (1881-91)  and  on 
practical  medicine  (1884-91).  He  was  also  physician  to  the  Royal 
Hospital  for  Diseases  of  the  Chest  from  1876  to  1891  and  to  the 
Royal  Scottish  Hospital. 

In  1891  Finlay  left  London  to  take  up  the  appointments  of 
Regius  professor  of  medicine  at  Aberdeen  University  and  physician 
to  the  Aberdeen  Royal  Infirmary.  He  represented  the  University 
at  the  Yale  bicentenary  celebrations  in  1900  and  on  the  General 
Medical  Council  from  1901  to  1911,  and  became  dean  of  the  faculty 
of  medicine  in  1907.  Edward  VII  appointed  him  Honorary 
Physician  to  the  King  in  Scotland  in  1908  and  three  years  later 
George  V renewed  the  honour.  Finlay  retired  to  Helensburgh  in 
1912,  but  returned  to  work  on  the  outbreak  of  war  in  1914,  as 
commandant  of  the  Scottish  National  Red  Cross  Hospital,  Bella- 
houston,  with  the  rank  of  lieutenant-colonel.  During  this  period, 
he  was  examiner  in  medicine  for  Glasgow  University.  As  a 
teacher  “ Dauvit  ” — as  he  was  known  to  Aberdeen  students — paid 
a perhaps  exaggerated  attention  to  detail.  But,  if  exacting,  he  was 
also  good-humoured;  and  his  insistence  on  the  careful  observation 
of  disease  paid  ample  dividends  Sailing  was  his  recreation  and  he 
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published  several  books  on  the  subject,  including  Reminiscences  of 
Yacht  Racing  and  Some  Racing  Yachts  (1910).  While  in  London, 
Finlay  married  Catharine  Mary,  eldest  daughter  of  Stephen 
Thompson,  a shipowner,  by  whom  he  had  two  sons  and  four 
daughters.  He  died  at  Helensburgh. 

Lancet,  1923.  1923. 

Middlesex  Hospital  Journal,  1923-24,  xxiv,  1 10. 

Presidential  Address  to  R.C.P.,  1924,  22. 


HARRIS,  VINCENT  DORMER 
6.1851.  d.  27  Nov.  1931. 

M.D.  Lond.,  M.R.C.S.,  F.R.C.P.  (1885),  J.P. 

Bom  in  Bristol,  Vincent  Harris  went  to  St.  Bartholomew’s 
Hospital  for  his  medical  training  and  graduated  as  M.B.  in  1874. 
While  remaining  at  St.  Bartholomew’s  to  fill  a succession  of  junior 
posts,  he  was  appointed  to  the  honorary  staffs  of  the  Metropolitan 
Hospital  (1876),  the  West  London  Hospital  (1877)  and  the  City  of 
London  Hospital  for  Diseases  of  the  Chest  (1878);  with  the  last 
of  these  he  remained  in  lasting  association.  Both  before  and 
after  retiring  to  Milford-on-Sea  in  1904,  he  also  maintained  a close 
connection  with  the  National  Hospital,  Ventnor.  Harris  was  editor 
of  some  of  the  earlier  editions  of  Kirkes’s  Physiology  and  wrote  The 
Treatment  of  Pulmonary  Consumption  (1895)  in  collaboration  with 
E.  C.  Beale.  An  able  committee  man,  he  took  a prominent  part 
in  local  affairs  after  his  retirement.  He  died  at  Milford-on-Sea. 

Lancet,  1931.  B.M.J.,  1931. 

HERMAN,  GEORGE  ERNEST 
b.  8 Feb.  1849.  d.  11  Mar.  1914. 

M.B.  Lond.,  L.S.A.,  F.R.C.S.,  F.R.C.P.  (1885). 

G.  E.  Herman  was  born  at  Kilwarlin  in  Ireland,  the  son  of  Rev. 
G.  L.  Herman,  and  was  brought  up  there  and  at  Chatham  and 
Gravesend,  being  educated  privately.  He  was  a student  at  the 
London  Hospital  and  qualified  in  1870.  Having  held  a number 
of  junior  appointments  at  the  City  of  London  Hospital  for  Diseases 
of  the  Chest  and  at  the  London  Hospital,  he  was  elected  assistant 
obstetric  physician  to  the  latter  in  1876,  a year  after  he  had  taken 
the  F.R.C.S.  He  became  obstetric  physician  and  lecturer  on 
midwifery  in  1883,  and  also  acted  as  physician  to  the  General 
Lying-In  Hospital  and  the  Royal  Maternity  Charity.  He  was 
president  of  the  Obstetrical  Society  of  London  from  1893  to  1895 
and  an  Examiner  in  midwifery  for  the  Conjoint  Boaid  and  Oxford, 
Cambridge,  London,  Durham  and  Victoria  Universities.  He  was, 
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however,  known  to  the  profession  chiefly  on  account  of  his  publica- 
tions, amongst  which  Difficult  Labour  (1894)  and  Diseases  of 
Women  (1898),  written  in  a characteristically  lucid,  it  occasionally 
archaic,  style,  each  gained  a wide  popularity.  In  his  written  works, 
as  in  his  teaching,  Herman  was  not  afraid  to  draw  conclusions  Irom 
his  own  clinical  experience.  In  his  earlier  years,  he  proved  a skilful 
operator  at  a time  when  obstetric  physicians  were  beginning  to 
undertake  operations  hitherto  performed  by  general  surgeons. 
A quiet,  solidly  built  man,  gifted  with  a sense  of  humour,  he  was 
a well-loved  figure  in  the  hospital  wards,  despite  an  occasional 
disconcerting  abruptness  of  manner.  In  1903,  at  a farewell  dinner 
in  the  London  Hospital,  he  began  his  speech  with  the  words,  “ As 
has  been  well  said,  there  is  more  joy  over  one  senior  that  resigneth, 
than  over  ninety  and  nine  just  appointed  persons”.  In  1913, 
Herman,  whose  chief  hobbies  were  golf  and  reading,  finally  retired 
to  Cam  in  Gloucestershire,  where  he  died.  He  married  in  1884 
Emily  Gibbings  of  Chichester,  by  whom  he  had  four  sons  and  a 
daughter. 

Lancet,  1914.  1914. 

London  Hospital  Gazette,  1913-14,  xx,  211. 

Plarr,  i,  527. 


KIDD,  PERCY  MARMADUKE 

b.  1851.  d.  21  Jan.  1942. 

M.A.,  D.M.  Oxon.,  M.R.C.S.,  F.R.C.P.  (1885). 

Percy  Kidd,  eldest  son  of  Dr.  Joseph  Kidd  of  Blackheath  and  a 
member  of  a well-known  medical  family,  distinguished  himself 
as  an  athlete  when  at  Uppingham.  At  Balliol  College,  Oxford,  he 
took  a first  class  in  natural  science  in  1873.  He  went  on  to  St. 
Bartholomew’s  Hospital  and  graduated  as  B.M.  in  1878,  in  which 
year  he  was  awarded  a Radclifife  travelling  fellowship,  which 
enabled  him  to  visit  Strasbourg  and  Vienna.  He  then  held  the 
usual  junior  appointments  at  St.  Bartholomew’s  and  was  elected 
to  the  staffs  of  the  City  of  London  Hospital  for  Diseases  of  the 
Chest  in  1880  and  the  Brompton  Hospital  in  1881;  he  became 
full  physician  to  the  latter  in  1893.  In  1890  he  was  elected  assistant 
physician,  and  in  1899  physician,  to  the  London  Hospital;  he  was 
also  demonstrator  of  anatomy  there  from  1891  to  1894,  lecturer 
on  general  pathology  from  1895  to  1898  and  lecturer  on  medicine 
from  1898  to  1908.  He  became  consulting  physician  in  1906. 
He  examined  in  medicine  for  his  own  University,  as  well  as  for 
Cambridge  and  Durham.  At  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians, 
where  he  was  a Censor,  he  gave  the  Lumleian  Lectures  in  1912 
and  the  Harveian  Oration  in  1918.  He  contributed  articles  on 
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chest  complaints  to  Fowler’s  and  Quain’s  Dictionaries  and  to 
All  butt’s  System  of  Medicine  as  well  as  to  medical  periodicals. 
“ P .K.”,  as  he  was  known,  was  a physician  of  the  old  school, 
skilled  in  the  use  of  the  stethoscope.  A handsome  man,  he  was 
handicapped  by  a certain  shyness.  Salmon  fishing,  golf  and 
music  were  his  recreations.  He  married  in  1881  Gertrude,  daughter 
of  Major-General  T.  B.  Harrison,  and  had  three  sons.  When  he 
died  at  Chalfont  St.  Giles,  in  his  ninety-first  year,  he  was  the  senior 
Fellow  but  one  in  the  College  List. 

Lancet,  1942.  1942. 

London  Hospital  Gazette,  1941-42,  xl,  77.  Al.  Oxon.,  ii,  792. 


ORMEROD,  JOSEPH  ARDERNE 

b.  7 Apr.  1848.  d.  5 Mar.  1925. 

M.A.,  D.M.  Oxon.,  F.R.C.P.  (1885). 

Joseph  Ormerod,  who  was  born  at  Starston,  Norfolk,  the  second 
son  of  the  Venerable  T.  J.  Ormerod,  drchdeacon  of  Suffolk,  came 
of  a distinguished  family.  His  grandfather,  George  Ormerod, 
D.C.L.,  F.R.S.,  the  historian  of  Cheshire,  had  married  Sarah, 
daughter  of  John  Latham,  F.R.S.,  President  of  the  Royal  College 
of  Physicians  from  1813  to  1820  and  father  of  Peter  Mere  Latham, 
F.R.C.P.  One  of  his  uncles  was  Edward  Latham  Ormerod, 
F.R.C.P.  Joseph  Ormerod  himself  was  educated  at  Rugby  and 
Corpus  Christi  College,  Oxford.  He  won  the  Chancellor’s  prize 
for  Latin  verse  in  1869  and  obtained  firsts  in  classical  moderations 
and  natural  science.  On  graduating  in  1871  he  was  elected  to  a 
fellowship  at  Jesus  College.  St.  Bartholomew’s  Hospital  was  his 
medical  school  and,  after  taking  his  B.M.  degree  in  1875,  he  received 
house  appointments  there  and  joined  the  staffs  of  the  Great  Northern 
and  Metropolitan  Free  Hospitals.  In  1878,  he  was  appointed 
physician  to  out-patients  at  the  City  of  London  Hospital  for  Diseases 
of  the  Chest,  and  ten  years  later  full  physician — a post  which  he 
resigned  in  1893  when  at  the  age  of  forty-five  he  was  elected  to  an 
assistant  physicianship  at  St.  Bartholomew’s,  to  which  he  subse- 
quently became,  in  1904,  physician,  and,  in  1913,  consulting 
physician. 

In  1913  Ormerod  was  also  appointed  consulting  physician  by  the 
National  Hospital  for  the  Paralysed  and  Epileptic,  to  which  he 
had  been  elected  assistant  physician  in  1880  and  full  physician  in 
1900.  During  the  War  of  1914-1918  he  was  physician  to  King 
George’s  Hospital,  Stamford  Street.  Nervous  diseases  were  his 
main  interest  and  in  1892  he  brought  out  A Student's  Guide  to 
Nervous  Diseases.  The  Royal  College  of  Physicians,  however, 
had  first  claim  to  his  allegiance  in  his  later  years.  He  was  chosen 
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as  Assistant  Registrar  in  1908  and  in  the  following  year  succeeded 
Edward  Liveing  as  Registrar — a post  that  he  retained  till  his  death, 
proving  an  efficient  and  shrewd  administrator.  He  delivered  the 
Harveian  Oration  in  1908  and  the  Lumleian  Lectures  in  1914. 
He  married  in  1878  Mary  Ellen,  daughter  of  Edv/ard  Milner  of 
Dulwich,  and  had  four  sons  and  four  daughters. 

Lancet,  1925.  1925. 

Presidential  Address  to  R.C.P.,  1925,  44.  Al.  Oxon.,  iii,  1044. 

OWEN,  SIR  HERBERT  ISAMBARD 

b.  28  Dec.  1850.  d.  14  Jan.  1927. 

M.A.,  M.D.  Cantab.,  M.D.,  Hon.  D.C.L.  Durh.,  Hon.  LL.D. 

Wales,  Bristol,  M.R.C.S.,  F.R.C.P.  (1885). 

Isambard  Owen  was  born  near  Chepstow,  the  son  of  William 
George  Owen,  chief  engineer  of  the  Great  Western  Railway.  He 
was  sent  to  King’s  School,  Gloucester,  and  Rossall  for  his  schooling, 
and  read  natural  sciences  at  Downing  College,  Cambridge.  He 
studied  medicine  at  St.  George’s  Hospital,  qualifying  in  1875,  and 
held  the  usual  resident  appointments  there  before  being  elected 
assistant  physician  in  1882.  He  was  appointed  to  the  same  post 
at  the  Brompton  Hospital  in  1883  but  resigned  after  a year  on  being 
made  dean  of  the  St.  George's  Medical  School.  Already  deeply 
interested  in  educational  matters,  he  did  much  to  improve  the 
School,  while  at  the  same  time,  in  a larger  sphere,  he  was  busily 
engaged  in  forwarding  the  project  of  a National  University  in 
Wales.  He  organised  conferences  to  formulate  a scheme  for  the 
proposed  university,  and  when  its  charter  was  granted  in  1893  it 
was  found  to  be  based  on  the  drafts  prepared  by  him.  He  was 
appointed  senior  deputy  chancellor  of  the  new  University  of  Wales 
in  1894.  He  also  associated  himself  with  proposals  for  a University 
of  Westminster  in  1897,  but,  on  their  abandonment  after  the  passing 
of  the  London  University  Commission  Bill,  accepted  office  as  vice- 
dean of  the  faculty  of  medicine  of  London  University  in  1901. 

In  1904  Owen,  now  physician  to  St.  George’s  Hospital,  gave  up 
the  practice  of  medicine  and  devoted  himself  to  university  adminis- 
tration. He  was  principal  of  Armstrong  College,  Newcastle,  for 
five  years  and  successfully  promoted  the  University  of  Durham 
Act  of  1908  which  placed  the  College  on  an  equal  footing  with 
the  Durham  colleges  within  the  University.  In  1909  he  was  chosen 
as  vice-chancellor  of  the  newly-constituted  Bristol  University.  He 
found  difficult  tasks  of  integration  awaiting  him,  but,  with  his 
unique  experience,  genius  for  conciliation  and  administrative 
powers,  he  succeeded  in  establishing  a new  concord  and  steering 
the  young  University  into  strength  and  prosperity.  Owen,  who 
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had  been  knighted  in  1902,  represented  Bristol  on  the  General 
Medical  Council  from  1910  to  1925.  Though  of  frail  appearance, 
he  was  a man  of  great  physical  energy,  a warm  and  persuasive 
speaker,  and  a lover  of  art  and  music,  and  he  united  a strong 
determination  of  character  with  the  tact  and  charm  of  a born 
diplomat.  Owen  married  in  1905  Ethel,  daughter  of  Lewis  Holland- 
Thomas  of  Caerfynnon,  Merioneth,  and  had  two  daughters.  He 
died  in  Paris. 

Lancet,  1927.  1927. 

SANGSTER,  ALFRED 
b.  24  Oct.  1845.  d.  9 Dec.  1903. 

B.A.,  M.B.  Cantab.,  M.R.C.S.,  F.R.C.P.  (1885). 

Alfred  Sangster,  the  son  of  William  Sangster,  an  East  India 
and  China  merchant,  was  born  in  London  and  sent  to  school  first 
at  Richmond  and  then  at  Denmark  Hill.  He  began  to  study 
medicine  at  Guy’s  Hospital  in  1865  and  two  years  later  went  up  to 
Caius  College,  Cambridge,  to  read  natural  sciences.  Having 
graduated  as  B.A.  in  1871,  he  resumed  his  medical  studies  both  at 
Guy’s  and  at  Cambridge.  His  first  appointment  after  taking  the 
M.B.  degree  in  1875  was  that  of  clinical  registrar  and  chloroformist 
to  the  Evelina  Hospital  for  Children.  Being  unfit  for  general 
practice  owing  to  aortic  disease,  he  turned  his  whole  attention  to 
diseases  of  the  skin  and  in  1876  received  the  appointment  of 
physician  for  skin  diseases  at  Charing  Cross  Hospital,  which  he 
held  until  1894.  He  helped  to  found  the  Dermatological  Society 
of  London  in  1882  and  was  its  first  secretary.  He  contributed 
several  papers  on  his  own  subject  to  medical  publications  and  built 
up  a limited  consulting  practice.  But  ill  health,  having  severely 
handicapped  a promising  career  throughout,  forced  him  to  retire 
to  St.  Peter’s-in-Thanet  in  1897. 

Presidential  Address  to  R.C.P.,  1904,  34. 

Biog.  Hist,  of  Caius  College,  ii,  381. 

SAVAGE,  SIR  GEORGE  HENRY 
b.  12  Nov.  1842.  d.  5 Julv  1921. 

M.D.  Lond.,  M.R.C.S.,  F.R.C.P.  (1885). 

The  son  of  a chemist,  George  Savage  was  born  and  educated  at 
Brighton.  He  received  his  medical  training  at  the  Sussex  County 
Flospital  and  Guy’s  Hospital,  winning  the  Treasurer’s  gold  medal 
and  qualifying  in  1864.  Having  held  resident  appointments  both 
at  Guy’s  and  the  Bethlem  Royal  Hospital,  he  passed  the  next  few 
years  in  general  practice  at  Alston  Moor,  Cumberland.  He  returned, 
however,  to  Bethlem  Hospital  as  assistant  medical  officer  in  1872, 
and  after  six  years  succeeded  to  the  post  of  resident  physician, 
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which  he  retained  till  1888.  He  was  also  consulting  physician  to 
the  Royal  Institution  for  the  Mentally  Deficient,  Earlswood,  for 
twenty  years  and  lecturer  on  mental  diseases  at  Guy’s.  He 
examined  in  mental  pathology  for  London  University,  and  was 
elected  to  the  presidency  of  the  Medico-Psychological  Association 
in  1886.  To  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians  he  delivered  the 
Lumleian'  Lectures  of  1907  and  the  Harveian  Oration  of  1909. 
Witfi  Hack  Tuke,  he  was  a joint-editor  of  the  Journal  of  Mental 
Science  for  a time  and  his  textbook  on  Insanity  and  Allied  Neuroses 
(1884)  met  with  a favourable  reception.  Savage’s  lectures  at  Guy’s 
and  his  teaching  in  the  wards  of  Bethlem  Hospital  drew  large 
audiences  of  postgraduate  students  from  the  Dominions  and  the 
United  States,  and  in  private  practice  he  achieved  notable  success, 
being  consulted  often  by  the  Home  Office  in  cases  of  difficulty. 
He  was  knighted  in  1912.  Savage  was  a big,  sociable  man  of  many 
interests,  a strong  supporter  of  medical  education  for  women,  and 
a keen  Alpine  climber,  golfer,  botanist  and  fisherman.  When  he 
adopted  the  dry-fly  variety  of  fishing,  it  was  three  years  before  he 
caught  a trout  by  this  method,  but  his  persistence  was  rewarded 
with  ultimate  success.  He  married,  firstly,  in  1867  Margaret, 
daughter  of  Jacob  Walton  of  Alston  Moor,  and,  secondly,  in  1882  a 
daughter  of  H.  Gawen  Sutton,  F.R.C.P.,  and  left  a son  and  a 
daughter.  He  died  at  Devonshire  Place,  London. 

Lancet,  1921.  1921. 

SEMON,  SIR  FELIX,  K.C.V.O. 

b.  8 Dec.  1849.  d.  1 Mar.  1921. 

M.D.  Berlin,  F.R.C.P.  (1885). 

^ Felix  Semon  was  born  at  Danzig,  the  elder  son  of  Simon  Joseph 
Semon,  stockbroker,  of  Berlin,  and  his  wife  Henriette  Aschenheim 
of  Elbing,  Prussia.  He  received  his  medical  education  at  Heidel- 
berg and  Berlin,  his  studies  being  interrupted  by  the  Franco- 
Prussian  War,  in  which  he  served  as  a volunteer  in  the  2nd  Uhlans. 
He  graduated  in  1873  and  obtained  the  German  States  Diploma  in 
the  following  year,  completing  his  training  with  visits  to  Paris, 
Vienna  and  London,  at  a time  when  the  laryngoscope  was  coining 
into  use.  In  London  he  remained,  to  become  in  1875  clinical 
assistant,  and  two  years  later  physician,  to  the  Hospital  for  Diseases 
of  the  Throat,  Golden  Square.  His  ability  was  quickly  recognised 
and  he  decided  to  make  his  home  in  England  permanently.  From 
1882  to  1897  he  had  charge  of  the  throat  department  of  St.  Thomas’s 
Hospital,  as  assistant  physician  till  1891  and  thereafter  as  a full 
physician.  He  was  also  laryngologist  to  the  National  Hospital  for  the 
Paralysed  and  Epileptic  after  1888,  in  which  capacity  he  carried  out 
with  Victor  Horsley,  researches  on  the  central  motor  innervation  of 
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the  larynx.  Semon  was  one  of  the  first  to  insist  on  the  importance 
of  vocal  rest  in  the  treatment  of  laryngeal  tuberculosis.  As  an 
operator  on  the  larynx,  he  was  brilliant,  and  his  observations  on 
the  early  diagnosis  of  malignant  growths  in  this  region  were  to  save 
many  lives.  He  assisted  in  the  foundation  of  the  Laryngological 
Society  of  London  in  1893  and  was  its  president  from  1894  to  1896. 

Semon  acquired  a huge  practice  and  his  success  was  marked  by  a 
knighthood  in  1897  and  his  appointment  as  Physician-Extraordinary 
to  Edward  VII  in  1901.  He  was  created  C.V.O.  in  1902  and 
K.C.V.O.  three  years  later.  The  Kaiser  conferred  the  title  of 
Royal  Prussian  Professor  on  him  in  1894,  and  he  received  numerous 
honours  from  learned  societies  abroad.  Outside  his  profession, 
Semon  had  many  interests.  He  was  a fine  pianist  and  a composer, 
a fearless  horseman  and  a sportsman  devoted  to  shooting,  fishing 
and  hunting.  Although  quick-tempered,  he  was  a loyal  and 
generous  colleague  and  friend.  He  retired  in  1911,  at  the  height  of 
his  career,  to  his  country  house  at  Great  Missenden,  where  he  died. 
He  married  in  1879  Louise  Dorette  Augusta,  daughter  of  Heinrich 
Redeker,  a furniture  dealer,  of  Oldenberg,  and  had  three  sons,  one 
of  whom  is  H.  C.  G.  Semon,  F.R.C.P. 

Lancet,  1921.  1921. 

Parsons,  iii,  226.  D.N.B.,  1912-21,  491. 

Sir  F.  Semon,  Autobiography,  1926. 

SHARKEY,  SIR  SEYMOUR  JOHN 

b.  10  July  1847.  d.  6 Sept.  1929. 

M.A.,  D.M.  Oxon,  F.R.C.P.  (1885). 

Seymour  Sharkey  was  born  at  St.  Peter’s,  Jersey,  the  third  son 
of  Edmund  Patrick  Sharkey,  M.D.,  who  practised  in  Ballinasloe, 
Ireland.  After  leaving  Christ’s  Hospital,  he  entered  Jesus  College, 
Oxford,  in  1866,  with  a classical  scholarship.  Having  taken  a first 
class  in  natural  science  in  1870,  he  worked  as  a demonstrator  under 
George  Rolleston  and  in  1873  was  awarded  a Radcliffe  travelling 
fellowship  which  enabled  him  to  visit  Berlin,  Paris  and  Vienna. 
On  his  return  he  studied  at  St.  Thomas’s  Hospital,  graduating  as 
B.M.  in  1875,  and  afterwards  received  resident  appointments  there 
and  at  the  City  of  London  Hospital  for  Diseases  of  the  Chest. 
He  was  elected  assistant  physician  to  St.  Thomas’s  in  1879  and 
full  physician  in  1890,  and  lectured  on  pathology  and  medicine. 
Sharkey  soon  became  noted  as  a teacher  and,  in  spite  of  his  mordant 
wit,  which  was  exercised  on  the  students  present,  his  rounds  attracted 
large  numbers,  many  of  them  from  other  hospitals.  During  his 
residence  in  London,  Osier  frequently  attended  these  rounds;  he 
later  stated  in  public  that  it  was  in  this  way  that  he  learned  “all 
the  medicine  I know”. 
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Sharkey  exemplified  his  own  view  that  every  physician  should 
conduct  his  own  post  mortems  and  pathological  work.  Although 
essentially  a general  physician  of  wide  interests,  he  devoted  some 
degree  of  specialised  study  to  the  diseases  of  the  nervous  system, 
being  one  of  the  first  to  adopt  the  principles  of  Weir  Mitchell.  In 
1904  he  was  elected  president  of  the  Neurological  Society  of  the 
United  Kingdom.  At  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians,  Sharkey 
delivered  the  Goulstonian  Lectures  in  1886  and  the  Bradshaw 
Lecture  in  1906,  and  became  a Censor.  In  spite  of  his  undoubted 
eminence,  however,  he  failed  to  build  up  a large  private  practice, 
presumably  because  of  Iris  undiplomatic  habit  of  speaking  his  mind. 
After  his  retirement  in  1910,  he  served  as  medical  referee  to  the 
Treasury  till  1923.  He  was  knighted  in  1914,  and  elected  an 
honorary  fellow  of  his  old  College  at  Oxford  in  1918.  Sharkey 
was  possessed  of  a critical  mind,  his  powers  of  observation 
and  passion  for  detail  being  almost  obsessional  at  times.  He  was 
slow  in  coming  to  a conclusion  but,  when  he  had  done  so,  was 
unshakable  and  generally  correct.  He  was  a man  of  exuberant 
vitality  and  devoted  to  open-air  life.  He  was  unmarried  and  lived 
for  much  of  his  time  with  his  friend  Sir  George  Savage  near  the 
River  Test,  where  they  fished  and  golfed.  He  died  at  Portland 
Place,  London. 

Lancet,  1929.  1929.  Times,  7 Sept.  1929.  Al.  Oxon.,  iv,  1279. 

SKERRITT,  EDWARD  MARKHAM 

b.  30  Dec.  1848.  d.  29  Apr.  1907. 

B.A.,  M.D.  Lond.,  F.R.C.P.  (1885). 

Markham  Skerritt,  the  son  of  James  Skerritt  and  his  wife  Mary 
Delia  Godfrey,  was  born  in  Chelsea,  where  his  father  owned  property 
on  the  present  site  of  Markham  Square.  He  was  educated  at  Mill 
Hill  and  Amersham  Hall  School,  Caversham,  Augustine  Birrell 
and  Buckston  Browne  being  among  his  schoolfellows.  At  Univer- 
sity College,  London,  he  graduated  in  arts  before  turning  to 
medicine,  of  which  he  proved  a brilliant  student,  winning  three  gold 
medals  and  the  Atkinson-Morley  surgical  scholarship.  After 
graduating  M.B.,  B.S.  in  1873,  he  served  as  Erichsen’s  house 
surgeon  and  Jenner’s  house  physician  at  University  College 
Hospital.  He  began  his  career  as  a consultant  in  1875  when  he 
was  elected  physician  to  the  Bristol  General  Hospital,  a post  which 
he  retained  till  his  death.  He  lectured  at  the  old  Bristol  Medical 
School  on  pathology  and  medicine  and  became  professor  of 
medicine,  and  eventually  emeritus  professor,  at  University  College 
Bristol.  He  was  first  dean  of  the  College’s  medical  faculty,  having 
acted  previously  as  secretary  of  the  Medical  School.  He  delivered 
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the  Biadshaw  Lecture  at  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians  in  1897 
and  was  treasurer  of  the  British  Medical  Association  for  three  years! 
Skerritt  achieved  his  reputation  as  one  of  the  leading  physicians  in 
the  west  of  England  entirely  by  his  own  efforts.  A non-smoker 
and  teetotaller,  he  was  a great  believer  in  the  value  of  open-air 
exercise,  which  he  sought  himself  on  the  hunting-field.  He  married 
in  1875  a daughter  of  John  Heelas  of  Wokingham,  by  whom  he 
had  one  daughter. 

Lancet,  1907.  1907. 


SMITH,  DAVID  BOYES 
b.  19  Nov.  1833.  d.  3 June  1889. 

M.D.  Edin.,  L.R.C.S.  Edin.,  F.R.C.P.  (1885). 

David  Boyes  Smith  studied  medicine  at  Edinburgh  University, 
where  he  was  elected  a president  of  the  Royal  Medical  Society. 
Qualifying  in  1855,  he  immediately  enlisted  in  the  Bengal  Medical 
Service.  In  his  first  three  years  in  India,  he  served  with  the  Bengal 
Foot  and  Horse  Artillery  and  the  3rd  Bengal  Fusiliers.  For  his 
work  in  the  cholera  epidemic  of  1856  he  was  publicly  thanked  by 
General  Anson.  During  the  Mutiny  he  saw  action  in  no  less  than 
a dozen  engagements,  including  the  outbreak  at  Meerut  and  the 
siege  and  capture  of  Delhi,  Lucknow  and  Bareilly,  and  received 
high  commendation  from  his  superior  officers.  His  period  of 
military  service  over,  he  was  posted  in  succession  as  civil  surgeon 
to  six  stations  in  Bengal,  including  Patna,  where,  in  1874,  he  was 
appointed  first  principal  of  the  new  Temple  Medical  School.  For 
two  years  he  performed  the  duties,  in  addition,  of  superintendent- 
general  of  vaccination,  and  for  three  those  of  sanitary  commis- 
sioner for  Bengal;  and  he  edited  a number  of  reports  on  vaccination 
and  sanitation.  He  was  also,  from  1866  to  1867,  the  first  editor 
of  the  Indian  Medical  Gazette.  Smith’s  last  appointment  in  Bengal, 
in  1876,  was  as  principal  and  professor  of  medicine  of  the  Calcutta 
Medical  College  and  ex-officio  first  physician  to  the  College  Hospital, 
and  he  was  elected  president  of  the  Calcutta  Medical  Society.  He 
retired  in  4882  in  order  to  fill  the  chair  of  military  medicine  in  the 
Army  Medical  School,  Netley,  three  years  later.  A handsome  man 
of  engaging  modesty,  brave  on  the  field  of  battle,  Smith  was  an 
authority  on  both  military  medicine  and  sanitation,  and  perhaps  , 
deserved  more  public  recognition  than  he  received.  He  died  at 
Woolstone,  Southampton. 

1889.  Roll  of  I.M.S.,  152. 

D.  G.  Crawford,  Hist,  of  the  Indian  Medical  Service,  1914,  ii,  444  ft'. 
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SMITH,  ROBERT  SHINGLETON 
b.  24  Aug.  1845.  d.  15  Apr.  1922. 

B.Sc.,  M.D.  Lond.,  Hon.  M.D.  Bristol,  L.S.A.,  M.R.C.S., 
F.R.C.P.  (1885). 

Robert  Shingleton  Smith  was  born  at  Charlton  Horethorne  near 
Sherborne  and  educated  at  Queen’s  College,  Taunton.  He  studied 
medicine  at  King’s  College,  London,  and,  among  other  honours, 
• was  awarded  the  Warneford  scholarship.  He  graduated  as  B.Sc. 
in  1866  and  as  M.B.  in  1867  and  afterwards  held  junior  appoint- 
ments at  King’s  College  Hospital,  the  Bristol  Royal  Infirmary  and 
the  St.  Pancras  and  Northern  Dispensary.  In  1873  he  settled  in 
Clifton  permanently,  on  being  elected  physician  to  the  Bristol  Royal 
Infirmary.  Although  his  tenure  was  interrupted  in  1875  by 
threatened  pulmonary  tuberculosis  which  necessitated  his  temporary 
absence  abroad,  he  held  this  office  till  1905  when  he  was  elected 
consulting  physician.  He  was  also  consulting  physician  to  the 
Bristol  Dispensary.  At  Bristol  Medical  School  and  University 
College,  he  lectured  on  physiology  (1874-87),  pathology  (1888) 
and  medicine  (1888-94).  He  was  organising  secretary  of  the 
committee  which  secured  the  College’s  incorporation  as  a university, 
and  was  nominated  as  emeritus  professor  of  medicine  in  1908.  He 
delivered  the  Long  Fox  lecture  in  1905.  He  was  a man  of  broad 
interests,  an  expert  in  natural  history,  gardening  and  astronomy 
and  well-informed  on  antiquarian  lore.  He  married  Eliza  Mary 
Dowson  and  had  three  sons  and  two  daughters.  He  died  at 
Clifton. 

Lancet,  1922.  1922. 

Lyle,  161. 

Presidential  Address  to  R.C.P.,  1923,  14. 


SMITH,  THOMAS  GILBART 
b.  1848.  d.  3 Aug.  1904. 

M.A.,  M.D.  Dubl.,  M.R.C.S.,  F.R.C.P.  (1885). 

Thomas  Gilbart  Smith  was  born  in  Dublin,  the  son  of  Rev. 

J.  Denham  Smith,  and,  after  attending  a school  in  Shropshire,  he 
returned  to  Trinity  College  to  graduate  first  in  arts  and  secondly, 
in  1869,  in  medicine.  He  completed  his  medical  training  at  St. 
Bartholomew’s  Hospital  and  in  Paris,  qualifying  in  1871.  He  was 
then  given  a junior  post  at  the  Hospital  for  Sick  Children,  and  held 
brief  appointments  at  the  Margaret  Street  Infirmary  for  Consump- 
tion and  the  St.  Marylebone  General  Dispensary.  His  principal  ' 
connections  were  with  the  London  Hospital,  to  which  he  was  elected 
assistant  physician  in  1878  and  physician  in  1894,  and  the  Royal 
Hospital  for  Diseases  of  the  Chest.  Gilbart  Smith  was  essentially 
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a clinician  and  a good  bedside  teacher.  A keen  supporter  of 
students’  clubs,  he  was  highly  popular  on  account  of  his  ready  Irish 
wit  and  an  unaffected  exuberance  that  manifested  itself  in  a brightly 
painted  carriage  and  a flamboyant  taste  in  dress.  He  married  in 

1870  the- daughter  of  Thomas  Bewley  of  Rockville,  Dublin,  and  had 
three  sons. 

Lancet,  1904.  1904. 

WEST,  SAMUEL  HATCH 

b.  13  Apr.  1848.  d.  2 Mar.  1920. 

M.A.,  D.M.  Oxon.,  F.R.C.P.  (1885). 

Samuel  West  was  born  at  Carlisle,  the  eldest  son  of  John  West, 
deputy  inspector-general  of  mails  in  the  General  Post  Office.  He 
was  educated  at  Westminster  School  and  Christ  Church,  Oxford, 
where  he  graduated  with  first-class  honours  in  natural  science  in 

1871  and  was  awarded  a Radclifife  travelling  fellowship,  which 
enabled  him  to  study  in  Berlin  and  Vienna.  On  George  Rolleston’s 
recommendation,  he  chose  St.  Bartholomew’s  Hospital  as  his 
medical  school  and,  after  taking  the  degree  of  B.M.  in  1875,  he 
received  junior  appointments  there  and  in  due  course  became,  in 
1887  assistant  physician,  in  1903  full  physician,  and  in  1913  con- 
sulting physician;  he  lectured  in  the  School  on  medicine.  He  also 
obtained  appointments  at  the  City  of  London  Hospital  for  Diseases 
of  the  Chest  and  the  Royal  Free  Hospital.  He  delivered  the 
Bradshaw  Lecture  to  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians  in  1887  and 
the  Lettsomian  Lectures  to  the  Medical  Society  of  London  in  1899. 
He  examined  for  the  Conjoint  Board  and  for  Oxford,  Cambridge, 
London  and  Birmingham  Universities.  West  was  the  author  of  a 
handbook  for  students  called  How  to  Examine  the  Chest  (1883) 
which  reached  a third  edition.  His  principal  work,  Diseases  of  the 
Organs  of  Respiration , appeared  in  1902. 

West’s  most  valuable  services,  however,  were  given  to  the  Royal 
Medical  Benevolent  Fund.  An  honorary  office-holder  from  1893 
continuously  until  his  death,  he  had  the  satisfaction  of  witnessing  a 
twofold  increase  in  the  Fund’s  income  under  his  management. 
In  the  1914-1918  War,  during  which  he  acted  as  chairman  of  the 
Professional  Classes  War  Relief  Council,  he  organised  a special 
War  Emergency  Fund.  West  was  a man  of  great  abilities  and 
diverse  interests,  a discerning  physician,  a practical  lecturer,  an 
efficient  organiser,  and  a sympathetic  philanthropist.  He  married 
Margaret  Nanny,  daughter  of  Sir  Edward  Frankland,  K.C.B., 
F.R.S.,  and  had  three  sons  and  three  daughters.  He  died  at 
Wimpole  Street,  London. 

Lancet,  1920.  1920. 


Al.  Oxon.,  iv,  1527. 
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ABERCROMBIE,  JOHN 

6.1851.  d.  30  Apr.  1914. 

M.A.,  M.D.  Cantab.,  M.D.  Durh.,  F.R.C.P.  (1886). 

John  Abercrombie  was  born  at  Cheltenham,  the  son  of  John 
'Abercrombie,  F.R.C.P.,  and  the  grandson  of  one  of  Wellington’s 
surgeons.  He  was  educated  at  Eton,  Cheltenham  and  Caius  College, 
Cambridge,  and  took  the  degree  of  B.A.  in  1874.  Three  years 
later  he  proceeded  to  the  M.B.  degree,  having  completed  his  clinical 
training  at  St.  Bartholomew’s  Hospital,  where  Robert  Bridges 
was  among  his  associates.  Abercrombie  was  a house  physician  at 
St.  Bartholomew’s  and  in  1881  joined  the  staff  of  Charing  Cross 
Hospital  as  assistant  physician.  He  lectured  on  forensic  medicine 
from  1882  till  1901,  issuing  a Student's  Guide  to  Medical  Juris- 
prudence in  1885,  and  on  medicine  from  1901  to  1905.  He  was 
made  full  physician  in  1890  and  consulting  physician  in  1905.  He 
was  also  assistant  physician  to  the  Hospital  for  Sick  Children  from 
1884  to  1893  and  physician  to  the  Foundling  Hospital  after  1890. 
He  examined  in  medicine  for  Durham  and  Cambridge  Universities. 
Abercrombie  was  a sound  physician  but  his  quiet  manner  and 
deliberate  caution  prevented  him  from  becoming  a popular  teacher. 
He  married  in  1900  a Charing  Cross  Hospital  sister,  Evelyn 
Graham,  daughter  of  James  Aspinall  Tobin  of  Eastham  House, 
Cheshire,  by  whom  he  had  a son  and  daughter.  He  retired  a few 
years  later  to  Brough  in  Westmorland  where  he  was  able  to  live 
the  life  of  a country  squire  and  to  indulge  his  love  of  music  and 
sacred  art,  exhibiting  to  friends  his  valuable  collection  of  fifteenth- 
and  sixteenth-century  Italian  and  Spanish  paintings.  He  could 
indulge,  too,  the  harmless  foible  of  attiring  himself  every  evening 
in  an  eighteenth-century  velvet  suit,  with  black  silk  stockings, 
buckles  and  shoes.  Abercrombie  died  at  Brough. 

Lancet,  1914.  1914. 

Biog.  Hist,  of  Caius  College,  ii,  394. 


FOWLER,  SIR  JAMES  KINGSTON,  K.C.M.G.,  K.C.V  O 
b.  11  Mar.  1852.  d.  3 July  1934. 

M.A.,  M.D.  Cantab.,  Hon.  D.Sc.  Sheff,  M.R.C.S.,  FRCP 
(1886). 

Kingston  Fowler  was  born  at  Woburn,  the  fifth  son  of  James 
Fowler  and  his  wife  Frances,  daughter  of  Henry  Sargeant  of  Bedford. 
He  went  to  King’s  College,  London,  for  his  initial  medical  training, 
winning  a Warneford  resident  scholarship  in  1871.  After  qualifying 
in  1874,  he  remained  at  the  Hospital  for  two  years  as  a house 
physician,  and  then  obtained  the  same  appointment  at  Adden- 
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brooke’s  Hospital.  He  took  advantage  of  his  residence  at  Cam- 
bridge to  enter  Caius  College  as  an  undergraduate,  and  graduated 
as  M.B.  in  1879  and  B.A.  in  1880.  A brief  appointment  as  patholo- 
gist at  the  Westminster  Hospital  followed,  in  1880,  before  he  was 
elected  to  the  staff  of  the  Middlesex  Hospital  as  assistant  physician. 
In  1891  he  became  physician  and  in  1899  joint  lecturer  on  the 
practice  of  medicine  offices  which  he  held  until  his  election  as 
consulting  physician  and  emeritus  lecturer  in  1913.  In  1880 
Fowler  began  a similar  association  with  the  Brompton  Hospital, 
and  he  later  joined  the  staff  of  the  King  Edward  VII  Sanatorium’ 
Midhurst.  Diseases  of  the  chest  were  perhaps  his  chief  clinical 
interest  and  formed  the  main  subject  of  his  wri  tings.  After  editing 
a successful  Dictionary  of  Practical  Medicine  in  1890,  he  published 
in  1898,  with  R.  Godlee,  Diseases  of  the  Lungs , which  demonstrated 
the  interdependence  of  the  physician  and  surgeon  in  this  sphere, 
and  in  1921  a monograph  entitled  Pulmonary  Tuberculosis. 

Fowler  was  also  keenly  interested  in  medical  education.  As  a 
member  of  the  Senate  of  London  University  who  was  to  become 
dean  of  the  faculty  of  medicine,  he  played  a leading  part  in  the 
reorganisation  of  1900.  He  himself  examined  in  medicine  for 
Cambridge  University  and  the  Conjoint  Board  and  served  as  Censor 
at  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians.  His  activities  in  the  educational 
field  embraced  the  Colonies:  he  was  one  of  the  first  members 
of  the  Colonial  Advisory  Medical  Committee  and  chairman  of 
the  Colonial  Medical  Appointments  Board.  He  was  also  a trustee 
and  honorary  secretary  of  the  Beit  memorial  fellowship  and  chair- 
man of  the  Yellow  Fever  Commission  for  West  Africa.  During 
the  War  of  1914-1918  he  served  with  the  3rd  London  Territorial 
General  Hospital  as  consulting  physician,  with  the  rank  of  colonel, 
at  the  Rouen  base  and  in  the  Queen  Alexandra  Military  Hospital, 
Millbank. 

Fowler  was  an  able,  well-equipped  teacher.  Elegant  and  distin- 
guished in  appearance,  he  had  a wide  circle  of  friends  in  all  walks 
of  life.  One  of  these,  Lord  Montagu  of  Beaulieu,  persuaded  him 
to  write  A History  of  Beaulieu  Abbey  in  1911.  As  warden  of  the 
Abbey,  he  spent  part  of  his  retirement  in  his  official  residence. 
His  zeal  as  an  antiquary  was  further  shown  by  the  publication  of 
Hayles  and  Beaulieu  in  1928.  His  other  interests  included  falconry 
and  the  Beefsteak  Club,  of  which  he  was  one  of  two  medical 
members.  He  died,  unmarried,  at  Beaulieu. 


Lancet,  1934. 

1934. 

Lyle,  148. 

D.N.B.,  1931-40,  292. 

Biog.  Hist,  of  Caius  College,  ii,  423. 
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GULLIVER,  GEORGE 
b.  1851.  d.  17  Jan.  1891. 

M.A.,  B.M.  Oxon.,  F.R.C.P.  (1886). 

George  Gulliver  was  born  at  Windsor,  the  only  son  of  George 
Gulliver,  F.R.S.,  F.R.C.S.,  the  anatomist.  He  was  educated  at 
King’s  School,  Canterbury,  and  Pembroke  College,  Oxford.  While 
still  an  undergraduate  he  accompanied  a scientific  expedition  to 
Rodriguez  in  the  Indian  Ocean,  afterwards  writing  a report  on  the 
zoology  of  the  island.  He  took  his  B.A.  degree  with  first-class 
honours  in  natural  science  in  1873  and  then  acted  as  demonstrator 
of  anatomy  for  George  Rolleston,  before  entering  St.  Thomas’s 
Hospital  for  his  clinical  studies.  Having  graduated  as  B.M.  in 
1879,  he  obtained  junior  appointments  at  the  City  of  London 
Hospital  for  Diseases  of  the  Chest,  the  Brompton  Hospital  and  his 
own  Hospital.  He  was  elected  assistant  physician  to  St.  Thomas’s 
in  1882,  lecturer  on  comparative  anatomy  in  1884,  and  demonstrator 
of  morbid  anatomy  after  a further  short  interval.  In  1883  he 
was  appointed  assistant  physician,  and  in  1889  physician,  to  the 
London  Fever  Hospital.  In  1883,  also,  he  was  sent  out  to  Egypt 
by  the  Foreign  Office  to  fight  a cholera  epidemic;  there  he  was 
first  attached  to  the  Ibrahim  Pasha  Hospital,  Cairo,  and  later 
transferred  to  Assouan.  Naturally  shy  and  reticent,  he  derived 
his  greatest  enjoyment  from  visits  to  the  Zoological  Gardens,  and 
from  his  readings  of  English  and  French  literature.  Gulliver  died, 
unmarried,  at  Welbeck  Street,  London. 

Lancet,  1891.  1891. 

Parsons,  207.  Al.  Oxon.,  ii,  576. 

MACALISTER,  SIR  DONALD,  Bart.,  K.C.B. 

b.  17  May  1854.  d.  15  Jan.  1934. 

M.A.,  M.D.  Cantab.,  B.Sc.  Lond.,  Hon.  D.C.L.  Durh.,  Hon. 
LL.D.  Montreal,  Toronto,  Aberd.,  Glasg.,  St.  And.,  Liverp., 
Belf.,  Dubl.,  Wales,  Birm.,  Hon.  D.Phil.  Athens,  Hon.  D.Sc. 
Bristol,  F.R.C.P.  (1886),  Hon.  F.R.F.P.S.  Glasg.,  Hon. 
F.R.C.P.I.,  Hon.  F.R.C.P.  Edin. 

Donald  MacAlister  was  born  at  Perth,  the  second  son  of  Donald 
MacAlister,  whose  family  had  been  long  settled  at  Tarbert,  Argyll- 
shire, and  his  wife  Euphemia,  daughter  of  Angus  Kennedy  of  Islay. 
His  early  education  took  place  at  Aberdeen  and  Liverpool,  where 
his  father  represented  a Glasgow  publishing  firm.  Winning 
scholarships  to  Worcester  and  Balliol  Colleges,  Oxford,  and  St 
John’s,  Cambridge,  he  chose  the  latter  University  as  the  starting 
point  of  his  academic  career.  He  won  the  Herschel  prize  in  1876 
and  was  Senior  Wrangler  and  Smith’s  prizeman  in  1877.  Elected 
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a fellow  of  his  College,  he  spent  a year  as  mathematics  master  at 
Harrow  before  entering  St.  Bartholomew’s  Hospital  to  study 
medicine.  As  a student  there,  he  lectured  on  natural  philosophy, 
giving  remarkably  lucid  instruction  in  physics.  He  took  his  M.b! 
degree  in  1881,  made  a postgraduate  visit  to  Leipzig,  and  published, 
in  1883,  a translation  of  Ziegler’s  work  on  pathological  anatomy, 
which  reached  a third  edition.' 

Returning  to  Cambridge,  MacAlister  became  tutor  and  Linacre 
lecturer  at  his  old  College,  joined  the  staff  of  Addenbrooke’s 
Hospital  and  practised  to  a limited  extent.  In  1887  he  delivered 
the  Goulstonian  Lectures  at  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians  and 
in  1888  the  Croonian  Lectures.  Medical  education  and  organisa- 
tion, however,  were  the  main  objects  of  his  attention,  and  he  soon 
became  the  right-hand  man  of  Paget,  the  Regius  professor  of 
physic.  In  1889  he  stood  successfully  for  the  General  Medical 
Council,  of  which  he  remained  a member  for  the  next  forty-four 
years,  being  president  from  1904  to  1931.  After  1907  he  repre- 
sented Glasgow  on  the  Council,  for  in  that  year  he  left  Cambridge  • 
to  become  principal  and  vice-chancellor  of  the  northern  University. 
His  tenure  of  office  at  Glasgow  witnessed  the  foundation  of  many 
new  chairs  and  lectureships  as  well  as  a new  faculty,  and  the  expan- 
sion of  the  University’s  buildings.  He  accepted  the  office  of 
chancellor  when  he  resigned  in  1929. 

MacAlister  acted  as  chairman  of  many  bodies  of  public  import- 
ance during  his  career,  including  the  Commission  on  Belfast 
University,  the  Medical  Consultative  Council  of  the  Scottish  Board 
of  Health,  the  British  Pharmacopoeia  Committee — he  was  largely 
responsible  for  the  Pharmacopoeias  of  1898  and  1914 — the  Univer- 
sities’ Bureau  of  the  British  Empire,  and  the  Standing  Committee 
of  Vice-Chancellors  and  Principals.  He  was  in  fact  at  his  best  as 
an  administrator  and  as  a chairman.  The  G.M.C.  and  Glasgow 
University  alike  benefited  from  his  aptitude  for  business,  his  facility 
in  interpreting  regulations,  his  remarkable  memory,  his  even- 
tempered  firmness,  his  fine  presence  and  his  courage  in  facing 
painful  illness.  His  faults  were  a lack  of  flexibility  and  sympathy 
in  judging  men  and  affairs.  He  was  Liberal  in  politics  and  a strong 
Presbyterian.  He  was  a linguist  of  rare  brilliance,  familiar  with 
more  than  a dozen  European  and  Eastern  languages — as  his  volume 
of  Echoes  (1907)  bore  witness.  His  command  of  Romany,  for 
example,  was  recognised  by  his  election  as  president  of  the  Gipsy 
Lore  Society  in  1915. 

MacAlister  was  created  K.C.B.  in  1908,  and  a baronet  in  1924, 
and  among  foreign  decorations  that  he  received  were  the  French 
Legion  of  Honour  and  the  order  of  Cavalier  of  the  Crown  of  Italy. 
He  retired  to  Cambridge,  but  retained  his  love  for  the  Highlands 
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to  the  end  of  his  life.  MacAlister  married  in  1895  Edith  Florence 
Boyle,  daughter  of  Alexander  Macalister,  professor  of  anatomy  at 
Cambridge,  a distant  relation;  there  were  no  children  of  the 

marriage. 

Lancet  1934.  B.M.J.,  1934.  Times,  16  Jan.  1934  DNB^ l931'40’  551 ' 
Lady  E.  F.  B.  MacAlister,  Sir  Donald  MacAlister  ofTarbert,  1935. 


PORT,  HEINRICH 

b.  1843.  d.  25  Mar.  1899. 

M.D.  Erlangen,  F.R.C.P.  (1886). 

Heinrich  Port  was  born  at  Nuremberg,  the  son  of  a pastor, 
Christoph  Port.  He  studied  at  Erlangen,  Tubingen,  Bonn  and 
Wurzburg,  and  after  taking  his  degree  in  1866  became  assistant 
physician  to  the  Erlangen  University  Policlinic.  His  career  in 
England  began  with  his  appointment  in  1868  as  house  surgeon  in 
the& German  Hospital,  Dalston.  During  the  Franco-German  War 
he  served  with  the  Bavarian  army  and  received  the  Bavarian  Military 
Order  of  Merit.  In  1872  he  was  elected  physician  to  the  German 
Hospital,  a post  that  he  kept  till  his  death.  He  was  also  one  of  the 
examining  physicians  to  the  National  Hospital  for  Consumption, 
Yentnor. 

Lancet,  1899.  1899. 


RICKARDS,  EDWIN 

b.  1841.  d.  11  June  1908. 

M.A.,  B.M.  Oxon.,  L.S.A.,  F.R.C.S.,  F.R.C.P.  (1886),  J.P. 

Edwin  Rickards  was  born  at  Cosby,  Leicestershire,  the  fourth 
son  of  Rev.  Thomas  Ascough  Rickards.  He  was  an  undergraduate 
of  St.  John’s  College,  Oxford,  and  took  his  B.A.  degree  in  1864. 
He  then  studied  medicine  at  University  College,  London,  qualifying 
in  1870  and  obtaining  his  F.R.C.S.  in  the  same  year;  he  graduated 
as  B.M.  in  1872.  He  was  given  resident  appointments  at  University 
College  Hospital  and  the  Birmingham  General  Hospital,  and  in 
1874  was  elected  physician  to  the  latter,  a post  that  he  held  for 
thirty  years.  He  was  consulting  physician  to  the  Birmingham 
General  Dispensary  from  1883  to  1903  and  for  a shorter  period 
professor  of  materia  medica  at  Queen’s  College.  Rickards  in  1893 
expressed  the  opinion  that  the  treatment  of  infectious  diseases  would 
be  “in  the  direction  of  vaccines,  germicides,  or  antitoxins”,  and 
endorsed  his  belief  by  supporting  the  first  adequately  equipped 
bacteriological  laboratory  in  Birmingham.  About  the  year  1896 
he  married  the  daughter  of  John  Archer,  F.R.C.S.,  of  Birmingham; 
they  had  no  children.  He  died  at  Edgbaston. 

Lancet,  1908.  B.M.J.,  1908. 

Plarr,  ii,  224.  Al.  Oxon.,  iii,  1197. 
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SEATON,  EDWARD  COX 
b.  3 Aug.  1847.  d.  20  Feb.  1915. 

M.D.  Lond.,  F.R.C.P.  (1886). 

The  son  of  Edward  Cator  Seaton,  F.R.C.P.,  medical  officer  to 
the  Privy  Council  and  to  the  Local  Government  Board,  Edward 
Cox  Seaton  was  born  in  Chelsea  and  educated  at  Tonbridge  School 
and  St.  Thomas’s  Hospital,  graduating  as  M.B.  in  1870.  His  career, 
like  that  of  his  father,  lay  in  the  sphere  of  public  health.  He  was 
medical  officer  of  health  successively  of  Nottingham  (1872-84), 
Chelsea  (1884-91)  and  the  administrative  county  of  Surrey  (1891— 
1910)  and,  after  1910,  he  was  consulting  medical  officer  to  Surrey. 
He  held  concurrently  numerous  other  appointments  connected 
with  public  health.  From  1886  to  1908  he  was  lecturer  on  public 
health  at  St.  Thomas’s  Hospital,  and  he  was  examiner  in  the  same 
subject  at  Oxford,  Cambridge  and  London  Universities  and  the 
English  Conjoint  Board.  In  1896  he  chose  as  his  subject  for  the 
Milroy  Lectures  at  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians  The  Value  of 
Isolation  and  its  Difficulties , and  his  Chadwick  lectures  in  1910 
were  on  Infectious  Diseases  and  their  Preventative  Treatment.  He 
was  a keen  supporter  of  the  Royal  Sanitary  Institute,  the  Society  of 
Medical  Officers  of  Health  and  the  Epidemiological  Society.  For 
the  Government  he  acted,  in  1890,  as  special  commissioner  for  the 
Home  Office  and  Local  Government  Board  in  enquiries  into 
working-class  housing  conditions,  and  he  was  Government 
representative  on  the  Sanitary  Inspectors’  Examination  Board  and 
the  Metropolitan  Asylums  Board.  He  edited  Sir  John  Simon’s 
public  health  reports  in  1886.  He  himself  was  the  author  of  the 
article  on  vaccination  in  Quain’s  Dictionary  of  Medicine. 

In  general,  Seaton’s  main  interests  lay  in  the  compulsory 
notification  of  infectious  diseases — on  which  he  actively  promoted 
legislation — in  isolation  hospitals,  and  in  the  control  of  smallpox 
and  typhoid  fever.  A man  with  an  independent  viewpoint,  he 
frequently  clashed  with  his  official  masters,  although  he  was  esteemed 
by  his  own  profession.  He  married,  firstly,  in  1875  Florence, 
daughter  of  John  Waggett,  M.D.,  and,  secondly,  in  1892  Jeannette, 
daughter  of  John  Marshall,  F.R.S.,  President  of  the  Royal  College 
of  Surgeons,  by  whom  he  had  one  daughter.  He  died  at  his  home 
in  Chelsea. 

Lancet,  1915.  B.M.J.,  1915. 

TIRARD,  SIR  NESTOR  ISIDORE  CHARLES 
b.  23  Sept.  1853.  d.  9 Nov.  1928. 

M.D.  Lond.,  M.R.C.S.,  F.R.C.P.  (1886). 

Nestor  Tirard  came  of  French  stock  on  his  fathei  s side  and 
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spent  part  of  his  childhood  in  France.  He  was  educated  at  King  s 
College  School  and  King’s  College,  London,  winning  scholarships 
at  each  stage  of  his  career  as  a student,  and  qualified  in  1876.  At 
King’s  College  Hospital  he  was  appointed  to  several  junior  posts 
before  being  elected  to  an  assistant  physicianship  in  1885.  He 
became  full  physician  in  1892  and  consulting  physician  on  his 
retirement  in  1919.  Tirard  was  also  physician  to  the  Evelina 
Hospital  for  Children  for  twenty-six  years,  to  St.  Luke’s  Hostel, 
and  to  the  Church  Missionary  Society.  At  King’s  College  he  was 
professor  of  pharmacology  from  1885  to  1900  and  of  medicine 
for  the  next  nineteen  years.  Pharmacology  was  a major  interest 
in  his  career:  he  acted  as  secretary  of  the  Pharmacopoeia  Committee 
of  the  General  Medical  Council  from  1895  to  1915  and  was  closely 
associated  with  the  1898  and  1914  editions  of  the  British  Pharma- 
copoeia. His  own  principal  works  were  Diphtheria  and  Antitoxin 
(1897),  Albuminuria  and  Bright's  Disease  (1899),  and  a Textbook 
on  Medical  Treatment  (1900),  designed  for  students.  In  1914  he 
delivered  the  Bradshaw  Lecture  before  the  Royal  College  of 
Physicians.  During  the  War  of  1914-1918  he  was  placed  in  charge 
of  the  4th  London  General  Hospital,  with  the  rank  of  lieutenant- 
colonel.  He  was  knighted  in  1916  and  received  the  Yugoslavian 
Order  of  St.  Sava  four  years  later.  His  last  important  service  was 
given  as  a Crown  nominee  on  the  General  Medical  Council  from 
1922  to  1927.  Tirard  was  a lucid  and  painstaking  expositor, 
although  his  views  on  the  scope  of  the  British  Pharmacopoeia  were 
regarded  as  reactionary  in  some  quarters.  He  was  a man  of 
warm-hearted  and  generous  nature  who  spent  Inis  leisure  sketching 
and  fishing.  He  married  in  1885  Helen  Mary,  daughter  of  Rev. 
R.  S.  Beloe,  and  had  one  son  and  two  daughters.  He  died  in  his 
Harley  Street  house. 

Lancet,  1928.  1928. 

Lyle,  413.  Presidential  Address  to  R.C.P.,  1929,  21. 


ANDERSON,  JAMES 
b.  13  Jan.  1853.  d.  28  Feb.  1893. 

M.A.,  M.D.  Aberd.,  F.R.C.P.  (1887). 

James  Anderson  was  born  at  Logie  Buchan,  near  Aberdeen,  the 
son  of  William  A.  Anderson,  a grain  merchant  and  farmer  who 
died  young.  He  obtained  his  schooling  at  the  local  parish  school 
and  Robert  Gordon’s  Hospital.  He  won  a bursary  in  arts  to 
Aberdeen  University,  where  he  graduated  as  M.A.,  with  the  Murray 
scholarship,  in  1873,  and  as  M.B.,  C.M.,  with  highest  honours, 
three  years  later.  He  then  acted  as  demonstrator  of  anatomy  at 
Aberdeen  for  two  years  and  completed  his  medical  training  with 
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visits  to  Berlin,  Vienna  and  the  London  Hospital.  He  was  given 
junior  appointments  at  the  London  Hospital,  the  Royal  London 
Ophthalmic  Hospital  and  the  Hospital  for  Skin  Diseases,  Blackfriars, 
and  was  elected  assistant  physician  to  the  City  of  London  Hospital 
for  Diseases  of  the  Chest.  In  1886  he  became  assistant  physician 
to  the  London  Hospital  where  he  was  also  lecturer  on  pathology; 
and  he  was  assistant  physician,  too,  to  the  National  Hospital  for 
the  Paralysed  and  Epileptic,  becoming  full  physician  shortly  before 
his  death.  A bachelor,  Anderson  was  manly  and  self-reliant,  and 
an  able  teacher. 

Lancet,  1893.  1893. 

BUSZARD,  FRANK 

b.  1839.  d.  14  Sept.  1913. 

M.D.  Lond.,  L.S.A.,  F.R.C.S.,  F.R.C.P.  (1887),  J.P. 

Frank  Buszard,  son  of  Dr.  Marston  Buszard  of  Lutterworth, 
was  educated  at  Rugby  and  Guy’s  Hospital,  where,  after  qualifying 
in  1860,  he  served  as  house  surgeon.  He  then  obtained  the  same 
post  at  the  Northampton  General  Hospital  and  afterwards  began 
to  practise  in  Northampton.  Having  become  an  F.R.C.S.  in  1864 
he  was  elected  surgeon  to  the  General  Hospital  twelve  years  later. 
In  1878,  however,  he  gave  up  surgery  in  favour  of  medicine, 
remaining  on  the  staff  as  physician  till  his  retirement  in  1912. 
He  did  much  to  improve  conditions  in  the  Hospital  during  this 
period.  He  was  also  on  the  staff  of  the  Market  Harborough  Dis- 
pensary. Buszard  was  prominent  as  a member  of  the  Northampton 
town  council  and  in  local  Conservative  politics.  He  was  an 
accomplished  orator  and  a fine  athlete.  He  died  at  Dallington, 
Northampton,  survived  by  his  widow,  two  daughters  and  a son. 

Lancet,  1913.  1913. 

Plarr,  i,  176. 

CORY,  ROBERT 

b.  1844.  d.  19  Mar.  1900. 

M.A.,  M.D.  Cantab.,  M.R.C.S.,  F.R.C.P.  (1887). 

Robert  Cory  was  born  in  London,  the  son  of  John  Augustus 
Cory,  architect,  of  Carlisle.  He  was  educated  at  Rossall  and 
Pembroke  College,  Cambridge,  graduating  in  natural  sciences  in 
1869.  His  subsequent  clinical  training  at  St.  Thomas’s  Hospital 
was  interrupted  when  he  served  as  an  assistant  surgeon  in  the 
Alice-Darmstadt  Hospital  during  the  Franco-German  War.  Having 
qualified  in  1871,  he  obtained  house  appointments  at  St.  Thomas’s 
and  at  Addenbrooke’s  Hospital,  Cambridge.  In  1875,  after  a 
short  period  of  practice  in  Manchester,  he  was  appointed  assistant 
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obstetric  physician  to  St.  Thomas’s,  where  he  was  also  made 
lecturer  on  forensic  medicine  and  director  of  the  vaccination 
department.  It  was  chiefly  for  his  work  on  vaccination  that  he 
was  generally  known.  In  1881,  he  was  associated  with  Sir  George 
Buchanan  in  founding  the  Government  Animal  Vaccine  Station 
and  became  its  director.  Six  years  later,  he  was  able  to  record 
that,  in  38,000  vaccinations,  in  one  instance  only  had  he  twice  failed 
to  secure  a satisfactory  reaction.  An  ardent  experimentalist,  in 
order  to  show  that  syphilitic  infection  could  not  be  transferred  by 
pure  lymph  unless  mixed  with  blood,  he  inoculated  himself,  in 
1886,  from  a syphilitic  patient.  He  was  proved  tragically  wrong, 
and  from  the  resulting  impairment  to  his  health  he  never  recovered 
fully.  His  retirement  from  his  obstetric  work  became  necessary 
in  1896  but  he  retained  charge  of  the  vaccination  department  and 
was  given  the  status  of  physician.  He  lectured  on  vaccination  at 
Cambridge  from  1890  to  1900  and  published  a book  on  The  Theory 
and  Practice  of  Vaccination  in  1897.  The  value  and  self-sacrifice 
of  Cory’s  work  was  recognised  by  the  award  of  the  Stewart  prize 
by  the  B.M.A.  in  1886.  Cory  married  a daughter  of  Commander 
Langridge,  R.N.,  in  1872. 


Lancet,  1900. 
Parsons,  iii,  237. 


1900. 

Al.  Cantab.,  ii,  143. 


CROCKER,  HENRY  RADCLIFFE 

b.  6 Mar.  1845.  d.  22  Aug.  1909. 

M.D.  Lond.,  M.R.C.S.,  F.R.C.P.  (1887). 

Henry  Radcliffe  Crocker  was  born  at  Brighton,  the  son  of  Henry 
Radcliffe  Crocker,  educated  at  a private  school  there,  and 
apprenticed  to  a doctor  at  Silverdale,  Staffordshire.  He  continued 
his  medical  studies  at  University  College,  London,  passing  his 
examinations  with  high  honours  and  qualifying  in  1873.  He  then 
filled  various  junior  appointments  at  University  College  Hospital, 
the  Brompton  Hospital  and  Charing  Cross  Hospital.  He  had 
indeed  gained  a wide  experience  of  general  medicine  when  he 
decided  to  specialise  in  diseases  of  the  skin.  He  first  worked  on 
this  subject  under  Tilbury  Fox,  and  on  the  latter’s  death  in  1879 
was  appointed  to  succeed  him  as  physician  and  dermatologist  to 
University  College  Hospital.  He  had  already  been  elected,  in 
the  previous  year,  assistant  physician  to  the  East  London  Hospital 
for  Children,  Shadwell,  which  he  served  as  full  physician  from 
1884  to  1893. 

It  was  due  largely  to  Crocker,  following  in  the  wake  of  Tilbury 
Fox,  that  dermatology  was  reduced  to  some  semblance  of  scientific 
order.  At  the  outset  of  his  career  he  recognised  the  importance 
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of  histology,  aided  by  the  microscope,  and  the  educative  and 
diagnostic  value  of  exact  pictorial  representations,  in  the  elucidation 
of  skin  diseases.  His  two  great  works,  Diseases  of  the  Skin  (1888) 
and  Atlas  of  Diseases  of  the  Skin  (1893-96),  each  met  an  urgent 
need,  and  he  became  known  as  one  of  the  world’s  leading  der- 
matologists. Crocker  contributed  both  to  Quain’s  Dictionary  and 
Allbutt’s  System  of  Medicine  and  in  1903  delivered  the  Lettsomian 
Lectures  to  the  Medical  Society  of  London.  He  was  a member 
of  almost  every  foreign  dermatological  society  and  held  office  as 
treasurer  of  the  B.M.A.  from  1903  to  1906.  Thus,  after  struggling 
undaunted  from  his  earliest  days,  first  against  poverty  and  then 
against  illness,  he  lived  to  receive  an  ample  reward  for  his  labours. 
He  married  in  1880  Constance  Mary,  daughter  of  Dr.  Edward 
Fussell  of  Brighton;  they  had  no  children.  He  died  while  on 
holiday  at  Engelberg  in  Switzerland. 

Lancet,  1909.  1909.  D.N.B.,  2nd  Suppl.,  iii,  149. 


CULLINGWORTH,  CHARLES  JAMES 

b.  3 June  1841.  d.  11  May  1908. 

M.D.,  Hon.  D.C.L.  Durh.,  Hon.  LL.D.  Aberd.,  M.R.C.S., 
L.S.A.,  F.R.C.P.  (1887). 

C.  J.  Cullingworth  was  born  at  Leeds  and  educated  at  Wesley 
College,  Sheffield,  For  two  years  after  leaving  school  he  helped 
to  manage  his  father’s  business.  On  his  father’s  death,  however, 
he  apprenticed  himself  to  a Leeds  practitioner  and  began  to  study 
at  the  Leeds  School  of  Medicine.  Having  qualified  in  1865,  he 
spent  eighteen  months  in  general  practice  at  Bawtry  in  Yorkshire. 
In  1866  he  obtained  a resident  appointment  in  the  Manchester 
Royal  Infirmary  and  two  years  later  started  to  practise  in  Manchester. 
From  1872  to  1882  he  served  as  a police  surgeon,  and  in  1873  he 
was  elected  surgeon  to  St.  Mary’s  Hospital  for  Women.  At 
Owens  College  he  lectured  on  medical  jurisprudence  from  1879 
to  1885.  In  the  latter  year  he  succeeded  to  the  chair  of  obstetric 
medicine,  a subject  in  which  he  had  specialised  for  a few  years. 

In  1888  Cullingworth  was  persuaded  to  leave  his  lucrative  practice 
in  Manchester  in  order  to  take  up  the  office  of  obstetric  physician 
to  St.  Thomas’s  Hospital  in  London.  Here  he  was  quick  to  establish 
himself  as  a gynaecological  operator  and  as  an  authority  on  pelvic 
peritonitis  and  puerperal  septicaemia.  In  1902  he  was  the  first 
gynaecologist  to  give  the  Bradshaw  Lecture  at  the  Royal  College 
of  Physicians,  and  in  1904  he  gave  the  Ingleby  lecture  at  Birmingham 
University.  He  sat  in  the  Central  Mid  wives  Board  from  1902  to 
1905.  He  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Journal  of  Obstetrics  and 
Gynaecology  of  the  British  Empire  and  edited  it  for  the  last  two 
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years  of  his  life.  Cullingworth  was  of  nervous  temperament  and 
great  energy  and  enthusiasm.  He  was  a deliberate  and  convincing 
speaker  and  was  wont  to  Quote  his  favourite  authors,  especially 
Tennyson  and  Browning.  He  married  in  1882  Emily  Mary,  daughter 
of  Richard  Freeman,  and  had  one  daughter.  He  died  in  London. 
Lancet,  1908.  1908.  Presidential  Address  to  R.C.P.,  1909,  23. 

HERON,  GEORGE  ALLAN 
b.  9 Apr.  1845.  d.  10  Dec.  1915. 

M.D.  Glasg.,  D.P.H.,  F.R.C.P.  (1887). 

G.  A.  Heron  was  born  in  Glasgow  and  educated  at  Ross’s  School, 
Ottawa,  and  Glasgow  Academy.  He  trained  for  his  career  at 
Glasgow  University,  and,  after  graduating  M.B.,  C.M.,  in  1867 
and  acting  in  house  appointments  at  Glasgow  Royal  Infirmary, 
extended  his  studies  at  Paris,  Berlin  and  University  College,  London. 
He  was  assistant  medical  officer  at  Glamorgan  County  Asylum  and 
engaged  in  general  practice  at  Margate  and  King’s  Cliffe, 
Northamptonshire,  before  settling  in  London  as  a consultant. 
In  1878  he  was  appointed  assistant  physician  to  the  City  of  London 
Hospital  for  Diseases  of  the  Chest,  with  which  he  remained 
connected  for  the  next  thirty-seven  years.  He  was  also  physician 
to  the  West  End  Hospital  for  Nervous  Diseases  for  a time.  When 
Koch,  whose  friendship  he  had  made  in  his  Berlin  days,  published 
his  discovery  of  tuberculin  in  1890,  Heron  was  the  first  physician  in 
England  to  give  the  treatment  a full  and  extended  trial.  Moreover, 
he  maintained  his  belief  in  its  efficacy  long  after  others  had  come  to 
recognise  its  imperfections.  Heron  rendered  valuable  service  in 
emphasising,  in  the  light  of  Koch’s  work,  the  factor  of  infection  in 
pulmonary  tuberculosis.  He  was  a man  of  striking  presence, 
courage  and  conviction,  who  masked  his  sincerity  behind  a pose 
of  cynicism.  Heron,  who  was  a widower  with  three  sons,  died  in 
London. 

Lancet,  1915.  1915.  Presidential  Address  to  R.C.P.,  1916,  25. 

MICKLE,  WILLIAM  JULIUS 
d.  14  Nov.  1917. 

M.D.,  Hon.  LL.D.  Toronto,  M.R.C.S.,  L.S.A.,  F.R.C.P.  (1887). 
W.  J.  Mickle  spent  his  youth  in  Canada  and  graduated  as  M.B., 
with  a gold  medal,  at  the  University  of  Toronto  in  1866,  having 
studied  there  and  at  Jefferson  College,  Philadelphia.  He  continued 
his  professional  training  at  St.  Thomas’s  Hospital  in  London, 
qualifying  as  M.R.C.S.  in  1868,  and  then  associated  himself  with 
the  study  and  treatment  of  mental  diseases.  He  was  made  assistant 
physician  at  the  Derby  and  Warwick  County  Asylums  and  deputy 
superintendent  of  the  Abington  Abbey  Asylum,  Northampton. 
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In  1873,  however,  he  took  up  the  appointment  which  was  to  provide 
his  life’s  main  work,  that  of  medical  superintendent  of  the  Grove 
Hall  Asylum,  Bow.  He  also  obtained  lectureships  on  mental 
physiology  and  mental  diseases  at  the  Middlesex  and  University 
College  Hospitals.  He  gave  the  Goulstonian  Lectures  of  1888 
at  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians.  He  was  a contributor  to  Hack 
Tuke  s Dictionary  of  Psychological  Medicine  and  published  researches 
on  the  relation  of  syphilis  to  insanity.  Personally,  Mickle  was  a 
reserved  and  solitary  figure,  devoted  to  his  work  and  permitting 
himself  few  distractions.  Retiring  some  ten  years  before  his 
death,  he  lived  in  Bayswater  until,  on  his  health  breaking  down,  he 
decided  to  join  relatives  in  Toronto,  where  he  died. 

Presidential  Address  to  R.C.P.,  1918,  (MS.). 

OLIVER,  GEORGE 

b.  13  Apr.  1841.  d.  27  Dec.  1915. 

M.D.  Lond.,  M.R.C.S.,  L.S.A.,  F.R.C.P.  (1887). 

George  Oliver  was  the  second  son  of  W.  Oliver,  surgeon,  of 
Middleton-in-Teesdale,  Durham.  He  was  educated  at  Gainford 
School  and  had  a distinguished  career  as  a student  at  University 
College,  London,  where  he  qualified  in  1863.  After  a few 
years  of  general  practice  at  Stockton-on-Tees  and  Redcar,  he 
settled  at  Harrogate  in  1875  as  a general  practitioner,  afterwards 
turning  to  consulting  work.  In  his  later  years  he  arranged  to 
spend  only  the  summer  months  at  Harrogate  and  the  winter  in 
London,  Sidmouth,  or,  after  1901,  at  his  country  house  in  Farnham. 
He  was  thus  able  to  indulge  his  love  for  physiological  research 
which  Sharpey  had  fostered  at  University  College.  In  1883  he 
published  Bedside  Urine  Testing,  which  met  with  considerable 
success,  and,  in  addition  to  testing  papers,  to  which  his  name  was 
given,  he  invented  a haemacytometer,  haemoglobinometer  and 
sphygmometer.  His  Studies  on  Blood  Pressure  (1901)  attained 
a third  edition,  and  his  work  on  the  adrenal  gland,  in  which  he  was 
associated  with  Sir  Edward  Schafer,  paved  the  way  for  the  discovery 
of  adrenalin.  He  delivered  the  Croonian  Lectures  at  the  Royal 
College  of  Physicians  in  1896  and  eight  years  later  founded,  in 
memory  of  his  former  teacher,  the  Oliver-Sharpey  Lectureship 
for  the  promotion  of  physiological  research,  he  himself  giving  the 
first  Lectures.  Oliver  was  an  expert  photographer  and  a keen 
cyclist.  He  married,  firstly,  while  he  was  in  practice  at  Redcar, 
Alice,  daughter  of  J.  Hunt  of  Barnard  Castle,  by  whom  he  had  one 
son  and  one  daughter,  and,  secondly,  in  1900  Mary,  daughter  of 
W.  Ledgard  of  Roundhay,  Leeds.  Oliver,  who  finally  relinquished 
his  practice  at  Harrogate  in  1908,  died  at  Farnham. 

Lancet,  1916.  1916.  Presidential  Address  to  R.C.P.,  1916,  27. 
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SAUNDBY,  ROBERT 
b.  19  Dec.  1849.  d.  18  Aug.  1918. 

M.D.  Edin.,  M.Sc.  Birm.,  Hon.  LL.D.  McGill,  St.  And.,  F.R.C.P. 

(1887),  Hon.  F.R.C.P.E,  J.P. 

Robert  Saundby  was  born  in  London  and  began  his  career  as  a 
tea-planter  in  India.  Owing  to  ill  health  he  soon  returned  home 
and  took  up  the  study  of  medicine  at  Edinburgh  University.  He 
was  elected  senior  president  of  the  Edinburgh  Royal  Medical 
Society  and  graduated  as  M.B.,  C.M.  in  1874.  Having  acted  as 
house  physician  both  in  the  Edinburgh  Royal  Infirmary  and  in 
the  Royal  Hospital  for  Diseases  of  the  Chest  in  London,  he  was 
appointed  pathologist  to  the  Birmingham  General  Hospital  in 
1876,  becoming  assistant  physician  a year  later  and  full  physician 
in  1885.  He  was  also  elected  to  the  staff's  of  the  Birmingham  Eye 
Hospital,  the  Birmingham  and  Midlands  Hospital  for  Women 
and  the  West  Bromwich  Hospital,  and  during  the  1914-1918  War 
served  in  the  1st  Southern  General  Hospital  as  a lieutenant-colonel. 
He  was  lecturer  on  comparative  anatomy  at  Queen’s  College  and 
afterwards  professor  of  medicine  at  Mason  University  College 
and  Birmingham  University.  He  gave  the  Ingleby  lecture  in 
1894  and  represented  the  University  on  the  General  Medical  Council 
from  1905  to  1917.  At  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians  he  delivered 
the  Bradshaw  Lecture  of  1890  and  the  Harveian  Oration  of  1917. 
He  was  president  of  the  B.M.A.  in  1911. 

Saundby  was  the  author  of  works  on  diseases  of  the  digestive 
system,  renal  and  urinary  diseases,  old  age,  and  medical  ethics. 
With  a compendious  knowledge  of  medicine,  administrative  ability 
and  great  energy,  he  combined  an  irritable  and  impatient  tempera- 
ment which  detracted  from  his  success  as  a teacher.  Nevertheless 
his  conscientiousness  and  thoroughness  benefited  both  the  General 
Hospital  and  the  University.  He  married  in  1880  Mary  Edith 
Spencer  of  Wolverhampton  and  had  three  sons  and  a daughter. 
Lancet , 1918.  1918. 

BEEVOR,  CHARLES  EDWARD 
b.  12  June  1854.  d.  5 Dec.  1908. 

M.D.  Lond.,  M.R.C.S.,  L.S.A.,  F.R.C.P.  (1888). 

C.  E.  Beevor  was  born  in  London,  the  eldest  son  of  Charles  Beevor, 
F.R.C.S.,  and  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Thomas  Burrell.  He  was 
educated  at  Blackheath  Proprietary  School  and  University  College, 
London,  qualifying  in  1878.  After  holding  house  appointments 
at  University  College  Hospital  and  the  National  Hospital  for  the 
Paralysed  and  Epileptic,  he  studied  at  Vienna,  Leipzig,  Berlin  and 
Pans,  his  teachers  including  Weigert,  Cohnheim  and  Erb.  He 
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returned  in  1883  to  take  up  the  appointment  of  assistant  physician 
at  Queen  Square.  Two  years  later  he  was  elected  assistant  physician 
to  the  Great  Northern  Central  Hospital,  and  both  Hospitals  in 
due  course  appointed  him  to  the  office  of  physician.  Devoting 
himself  mainly  to  neurology,  he  worked  with  Victor  Horsley  for 
four  years  on  problems  of  cerebral  localisation,  and  the  publication 
of  their  results  in  1887-90  established  Beevor  as  one  of  the  foremost 
living  neurologists.  He  reverted  to  this  subject  in  his  Croonian 
Lectures  at  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians  in  1907.  He  published 
a valuable  Handbook  on  Diseases  of  the  Nervous  System  in  1898 
and  gave  the  Lettsomian  Lectures  before  the  Medical  Society  of 
London  in  1907  on  the  diagnosis  and  localisation  of  cerebral  tumours. 
But  his  most  important  research,  published  in  the  Philosophical 
Transactions  of  the  Royal  Society  of  1908,  was  embodied  in  his 
description  of  the  arterial  supply  to  all  parts  of  the  brain,  which 
filled  a gap  in  contemporary  anatomical  knowledge.  He  lectured 
in  America  in  1908,  receiving  an  enthusiastic  welcome  from  his 
audiences.  Beevor  was  a man  of  exceptional  modesty  and  simplicity 
of  character,  self-critical  to  the  highest  degree,  and  gifted  musically 
and  artistically.  He  married  in  1882  Blanche  Adine,  daughter 
of  Dr.  Thomas  Robinson  Leadam,  and  had  one  son  and  one 
daughter.  He  died  at  Wimpole  Street,  London. 

Lancet,  1908.  1908.  D.N.B.,  2nd  Suppl.,  i,  126. 

CATON,  RICHARD,  C.B.E. 

b.  26  July  1842.  d.  2 Jan.  1926. 

M.D.  Edin.,  Hon.  LL.D.  Liverp.,  Edin.,  Hon.  Doctor  Padua, 
F.R.C.P.  (1888). 

Richard  Caton  was  born  at  Bradford,  the  son  of  Richard  Caton, 
M.D.,  and  his  wife  Mary  Fawcett.  He  was  sent  to  Scarborough 
Grammar  School  for  his  education  and  acquired  there  a love  of  the 
classics  which  he  cultivated  throughout  life.  He  studied  medicine 
at  Edinburgh  University,  graduating  as  M.B.,  C.M.  in  1867,  and 
afterwards  held  resident  appointments  in  the  Edinburgh  Royal 
Infirmary  and  Royal  Hospital  for  Sick  Children.  He  settled  in 
Liverpool  in  1868  and  was  elected  assistant  physician  to  the  Liverpool 
Infirmary  for  Children.  From  1876  to  1886  he  was  physician  to 
the  Northern  Hospital  and  from  1886  to  1902  to  the  Liverpool 
Royal  Infirmary,  being  created  consulting  physician  on  his  retire- 
ment. Caton’s  principal  services,  however,  were  given  to  the 
cause  of  education  in  Liverpool.  He  was  one  of  the  group  of  public- 
spirited  men  responsible  for  the  foundation  of  Liverpool  University 
College  in  1882.  He  himself  was  its  first  professor  of  physiology, 
till  1891,  having  previously  taught  comparative  anatomy  in  the 
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School  of  Medicine.  He  was  also  the  first  representative  of  Liver- 
pool University,  founded  in  1903,  on  the  General  Medical  Council— 
an  office  that  he  occupied  until  his  death — and  a pro-vice-chancellor 
of  the  University  from  1921  to  1924.  He  was  Harveian  Orator 
at  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians  in  1904. 

Caton  was  prominent,  too,  as  a Liverpool  city  councillor. 
Keenly  aware  of  the  necessity  for  a high  standard  of  public  health, 
he  was  chairman  of  the  Committee  for  the  Housing  of  the  Poor 
and  of  the  Secondary  Education  Committee.  He  was  lord  mayor 
in  1907-08.  During  the  1914-1918  War,  he  held  the  appointment 
of  honorary  colonel,  West  Lancashire  Division,  R.A.M.C.,  and 
in  1920  he  received  the  C.B.E.  for  his  work  as  chairman  of  the  local 
Nursing  Service  Committee  of  the  British  Red  Cross  Society. 
Caton  wrote  extensively  on  ancient  Greek  health  temples  and  on 
strictly  medical  subjects— among  them  heart  diseases.  He  was 
a man  of  broad  interests  and  a shrewd  judge  of  human  nature. 
He  married  Annie,  daughter  of  William  S.  Ivory  of  St.  Roque, 
Edinburgh,  and  had  two  daughters.  He  died  at  Haslemere. 

Lancet,  1926.  1926. 

Presidential  Address  to  R.C.P.,  1926,  33. 


COLE,  THOMAS 
b.  1845-6.  d.  15  Jan.  1899. 

M.D.  Lond.,  M.R.C.S.,  F.R.C.P.  (1888). 

Thomas  Cole  received  his  medical  education  at  St.  Bartholomew’s 
Hospital,  where  he  was  senior  scholar  and  Wix  and  Bentley  prize- 
man. Having  graduated  in  1868  and  acted  as  resident  at  the  City 
of  London  Hospital  for  Diseases  of  the  Chest,  he  joined  an  uncle 
in  Bath  and  quickly  acquired  a large  practice  in  the  town  and  its 
neighbouring  counties.  He  was  on  the  staff  of  the  Western 
Dispensary,  Bath,  for  a time,  but  his  main  appointment  was  as 
physician  to  the  Royal  United  Hospital,  which  he  held  from  1871 
until  he  was  forced  by  ill  health  to  resign  in  1898.  He  was  survived 
by  his  widow  and  three  children. 

Lancet,  1899.  B.M.J.,  1899. 


DREWITT,  FREDERICK  GEORGE  DAWTREY 
b.  29  Feb.  1848.  d.  29  July  1942. 

M.A.,  D.M.  Oxon.,  M.R.C.S.,  F.R.C.P.  (1888). 

Frederick  Dawtrey  Drewitt  was  born  at  Burpham,  Surrey,  the 
son  of  Robert  Dawtrey  Drewitt  by  his  wife  Frances,  only  daughter 
of  Major  C.  Lane,  47th  Regiment.  ^Ie  was  educated  at  Winchester 
and  Christ  Church,  Oxford.  He  took  a natural  science  degree 
in  1871  and  then  began  his  medical  studies  at  St.  George’s  Hospitah 
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He  qualified  in  1876  and  was  given  house  appointments  at  his  own 
Hospital,  the  Hospital  for  Sick  Children  and  the  Belgrave  Hospital 
for  Children.  His  honorary  appointments  were  at  the  Victoria 
Hospital  for  Children,  from  1881  to  1887,  and  the  West  London 
Hospital,  from  1882  to  1902.  His  private  income  enabled  him 
to  retire  early,  and  he  devoted  himself  for  the  long  remaining  years 
of  his  life  to  the  study  of  birds  and  flowers.  He  served  on  com- 
mittees concerned  with  the  preservation  of  natural  life  and  repre- 
sented the  Royal  College  of  Physicians  in  the  management  of  the 
Chelsea  Physic  Garden  till  1941.  He  wrote,  in  1923,  The  Romance 
of  the  Apothecaries'  Garden,  which  reached  a third  edition.  The 
range  of  his  interests  is  shown  by  the  titles  of  his  other  publications, 
Bombay  in  the  Days  of  George  IV  (1907),  The  Latin  Names  of  Common 
Flowers  (1927),  and  Life  of  Edward  Jenner  (1931).  A fine  water 
colour  painter,  he  exhibited  at  the  Royal  Academy.  Uncomplaining, 
appreciative,  and  loved  to  the  end,  he  wrote,  two  months  before 
his  death  at  the  age  of  ninety-four,  “ I am  thankful  for  a long  and 
happy  life,  for  pleasant  friends,  from  whom  I have  learnt  much, 
and  for  an  insight  into  the  everlasting  beauty  and  wonder  of  the 
world  His  wife,  whom  he  married  in  1897,  was  the  Hon.  Caroline 
Mary,  daughter  of  the  third  Baron  Lilford. 

Lancet,  1942.  1942. 

Presidential  Address  to  R.C.P.,  1943,  9.  Al.  Oxon.,  i,  387. 


HADDEN,  WALTER  BAUGH 

b.  1856.  d.  26  May  1893. 

M.D.  Lond.,  M.R.C.S.,  F.R.C.P.  (1888). 

Walter  Hadden  was  born  at  Liverpool,  the  younger  son  of 
Robert  Hadden,  one  of  the  proprietors  of  the  Liverpool  Courier. 
He  went  to  Merchant  Taylors’  School,  Crosby,  as  a boy,  and 
received  his  medical  education  at  Liverpool  Royal  Infirmary, 
St.  Thomas’s  Hospital  in  London,  and  in  Paris.  He  qualified  in 
1877  and  then  received  a number  of  appointments  on  the  junior 
staff  of  St.  Thomas’s.  He  was  elected  assistant  physician  in  1885 
and  also  held  the  lectureship  on  materia  medica  and  therapeutics 
and,  jointly,  the  lectureship  on  pathology.  Hadden  was  physician 
for  shorter  periods  to  the  St.  George’s  and  St.  James  s Dispensary, 
and  the  Royal  Hospital  for  Women  and  Children,  Waterloo  Road, 
and  assistant  physician  to  the  Hospital  for  Sick  Children.  He  was 
an  untiring  worker,  and  his  death  was  probably  due  to  infection 
contracted  during  post  mortem  work. 

Lancet,  1893.  1893. 

Parsons,  iii,  219. 
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HALE-WHITE,  SIR  WILLIAM,  K.B.E. 

b.  7 Nov.  1857.  d.  26  Feb.  1949. 

M.D.  Lond.,  Hon.  M.D.  Dubl.,  Hon.  LL.D.  Edin.,  M.R.C.S., 
F.R.C.P.  (1888),  Hon.  F.R.C.P.  Edin. 

William  Hale-White  was  born  in  London,  the  son  of  William 
Hale  White,  the  author  who  employed  the  pseudonym  “ Mark 
Rutherford”.  He  graduated  as  M.B.  at  Guy’s  Hospital  in  1879 
and  held  resident  appointments  there  and  at  the  Evelina  Hospital 
for  Children.  He  was  demonstrator  of  anatomy  at  Guy’s  from 
1881  till  1885,  in  which  year  he  was  elected  assistant  physician  and 
assumed  the  lectureship  on  materia  medica,  pharmacology  and 
therapeutics.  He  became  full  physician  in  1890  and  lecturer  on 
medicine  in  1899,  and  retired  from  the  active  staff  in  1919.  During 
the  War  of  1914-1918  he  acted  as  consulting  physician  to  a number 
of  military  hospitals,  holding  the  rank  of  brevet  colonel.  Hale- 
White  was  a Censor  of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians  and  delivered 
the  Croonian  Lectures  in  1897  and  the  Harveian  Oration  in  1927. 
His  fame,  however,  was  founded  on  his  Materia  Medica , Pharmacy, 
Pharmacology  and  Therapeutics  (1892)  which,  known  familiarly  as 
“ Hale-White  ”,  went  through  no  fewer  than  twenty-six  editions  in 
his  lifetime.  He  also  wrote  on  a wide  variety  of  subjects  for  which 
his  experience  as  a general  physician  qualified  him.  In  later  life 
he  turned  to  medical  biography.  In  this  field  his  best-known  works 
were  Great  Doctors  of  the  Nineteenth  Century  (1935)  and  Keats  As 
Doctor  and  Patient  (1938),  in  which  he  maintained  that  “ all  we 
know  is  that  Keats  was  attacked  by  reviewers  and  died  of  con- 
sumption”. Hale- White,  who  was  made  K.B.E.  in  1919,  was  a 
man  of  all-round  ability,  eminent  as  a consultant  and  clinician,  as  a 
teacher,  and  as  a leader  in  medical  affairs.  He  married  in  1886 
Edith,  daughter  of  A.  D.  Fripp,  R.W.S.,  and  sister  of  Sir  Alfred 
Fripp,  F.R.C.S.,  his  colleague  at  Guy’s,  and  was  survived  by  one 
of  their  sons.  When  he  died  in  1949,  over  sixty  years  after  his 
election  as  F.R.C.P.,  he  was  Senior  Fellow  on  the  College  List. 

Lancet,  1949.  1949.  Presidential  Address  to  R.C.P.,  1949,  6. 

HEADLEY,  WALTER  BALLS 

b.  1842.  d.  7 Mar.  1918. 

M.A.,  M.Ch.,  M.D.  Cantab.,  M.D.  Melb.,  F.R.C.P.  (1888). 

Walter  Balls,  who  assumed  the  additional  surname  of  Headley 
m 1886,  came  from  Shelford  in  Cambridgeshire  and  was  an  under- 
graduate of  Peterhouse.  Having  taken  the  degree  of  B.A.  in  1862, 
he  studied  medicine  at  Addenbrooke’s  and  St.  Bartholomew’s 
Hospitals,  graduating  as  M.B.  in  1864.  He  held  resident  appoint- 
ments both  at  St.  Bartholomew’s  and  at  the  Hospital  for  Sick 
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Children  and  then  emigrated  to  Australia.  He  was,  first,  physician 
to  the  Warwick  Hospital,  Queensland,  but  spent  most  of  his  career 
at  Melbourne,  where  he  was  elected  to  the  staffs  of  the  Alfred 
Hospital  and  the  Women  s Hospital  and  lectured  on  obstetrics  and 
the  diseases  of  women  at  the  University.  He  received  the  Melbourne 
M.D.  degree  ad  eundem  in  1876.  He  retired  in  1908  and,  after  two 
years  at  Bideford  in  Devon,  finally  settled  at  Proctor,  British 
Columbia,  where  he  died. 

Al.  Cantab.,  i,  137. 

LONGSTAFF,  GEORGE  BLUNDELL 
b.  2 Feb.  1849.  d.  7 May  1921. 

M.A.,  D.M.  Oxon.,  M.R.C.S.,  D.P.H.,  F.R.C.P.  (1888),  J.P. 

G.  B.  Longstaff,  second  son  of  George  Dixon  Longstaflf,  M.D., 
of  Wandsworth,  and  his  wife  Maria,  daughter  of  Henry  Blundell  of 
Hull,  was  sent  to  Rugby  and  New  College,  Oxford,  for  his  educa- 
tion. Having  taken  a first-class  degree  in  natural  science  in  1871, 
he  enrolled  as  a medical  student  at  St.  Thomas’s  Hospital,  where  he 
won  the  Mead  medal.  He  graduated  as  B.M.  in  1876  and  took  the 
D.P.H.  in  the  following  year.  But  Longstaflf  never  practised, 
although  he  found  his  medical  knowledge  of  value  when  he  was  in 
Jamaica  at  the  time  of  the  earthquake.  His  life  was  devoted  to 
municipal  affairs  and  to  entomology.  For  fourteen  years  he  repre- 
sented Wandsworth  on  the  L.C.C.,  serving  on  many  public  commit- 
tees and  boards.  A tour  of  India  and  Ceylon  in  1903-04  re-awakened 
his  enthusiasm  for  entomology,  which  had  lain  dormant  since  an  acci- 
dent at  Oxford  had  cost  him  the  use  of  an  eye,  and  subsequent  visits  to 
all  parts  of  the  globe  in  company  with  his  second  wife,  who  was  a 
well-known  geologist,  enabled  him  to  add  some  14,000  specimens  to 
the  Hope  Collection  at  his  old  University.  His  Butterfly  Hunting  in 
Many  Lands  appeared  in  1912.  One  of  his  subsidiary  interests  was 
the  scientific  aspect  of  statistics.  In  1914  he  enlisted  as  a special 
constable,  retiring  through  ill  health  after  three  years’  service.  Long- 
staflf married,  firstly,  in  1875  Sara  Leam,  daughter  of  E.  Dixon  of 
Southampton,  by  whom  he  had  two  sons  and  two  daughters,  and, 
secondly,  in  1906,  Mary  Jane  Donald.  He  died  at  Putney  Heath. 
Lancet,  1921.  1921.  Nature,  26  May  1921.  Al.  Oxon.,  iii,  871. 

McConnell,  james  Frederick  parry 
b.  13  Jan.  1848.  d.  24  Aug.  1896. 

M.D.  Aberd.,  M.R.C.S.,  F.R.C.P.  (1888). 

James  McConnell  was  born  at  Agra  in  India,  the  son  of  James  F. 
McConnell.  He  received  his  medical  training  at  Aberdeen  Univer- 
sity and  St.  George’s  Hospital,  taking  the  degrees  of  M.B.,  C.M.,  with 
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highest  honours,  in  1869.  In  the  following  year  he  joined  the 
I.M.S.  in  Bengal,  and  rose  in  twenty-six  years’  service  to  the  rank 
of  surgeon-lieutenant-colonel.  He  was  closely  connected  with  the 
Calcutta  Medical  College,  his  first  post  being  house  surgeon  at  the 
College  Hospital  and  his  last  professor  and  physician.  He  was  the 
author  of  the  College  Museum’s  catalogue.  He  died  in  Calcutta. 


Lancet  1896.  Roll  of  I.AL.S.^  179. 

Aberdeen  University,  Roll  of  the  Graduates , 1860-1900 , 1906,  302. 


TOOTH,  HOWARD  HENRY,  C.B.,  C.M.G. 

b.  22  Apr.  1856.  d.  13  May  1925. 

M.A.,  M.D.  Cantab., Hon.  M.D.  Malta,  M.R.C.S.,F.R.C.P.  (1888). 

Howard  Tooth  was  born  at  Hove,  the  eldest  child  of  Frederick 
Tooth.  He  went  to  school  at  Rugby  and  read  natural  sciences  at 
St.  John’s  College,  Cambridge,  graduating  as  B.A.  in  1877.  He 
did  his  clinical  training  at  St.  Bartholomew’s  Hospital,  qualifying 
in  1880,  and  held  a number  of  junior  appointments  there  before  his 
election  as  assistant  physician  in  1895.  He  became  full  physician 
in  1906  and  consulting  physician  in  1921.  Tooth  was  also  con- 
nected throughout  his  career  with  the  Metropolitan  Hospital,  to 
which  he  was  appointed  assistant  physician  in  1881,  physician  in 
1889  and  consulting  physician  in  1896,  and  with  the  National  Hos- 
pital for  the  Paralysed  and  Epileptic,  where  he  became  assistant 
physician  in  1887,  physician  in  1907  and  consulting  physician  in 
1921.  During  the  Boer  War  he  served  as  physician  to  the  Portland 
Hospital  in  South  Africa,  and  after  his  return  he  commanded  the 
Medical  Unit  of  the  London  University  O.T.C.  During  the  first 
half  of  the  1914-1918  War  he  was  in  charge  of  the  1st  London 
General  Hospital  and  after  1916  he  acted  as  consulting  physician, 
with  the  rank  of  colonel,  firstly  at  Malta  and  latterly  with  the  forces 
in  Italy.  He  was  created  C.M.G.  in  1901  and  C.B.  in  1918.  His 
writings,  like  his  Goulstonian  Lectures  of  1889,  dealt  mainly  with 
neurology.  He  became  a Censor  of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians, 
and  examiner  on  medicine  for  the  Universities  of  Cambridge  and 
Durham.  He  was  a cheerful  and  popular  figure,  but  his  lack  of 
incisiveness,  as  well  as  the  handicap  of  ill  health,  contributed  to  his 
failure  to  achieve  the  success  promised  by  his  early  career.  He 
was  a talented  musician,  an  accomplished  worker  in  metal  and 
wood,  and  a keen  cyclist  and  fisherman,  and  in  retirement  acquired 
a taste  for  gardening.  Tooth  was  twice  married:  firstly,  in  1881 
to  Mary  Beatrice,  daughter  of  Edward  Price,  by  whom  he  had  a 
daughter,  and,  secondly,  in  1907  to  Helen  Katherine,  daughter  of 
Rev.  Charles  Chilver  of  Midhurst,  by  whom  he  had  a daughter  and 
two  sons.  He  died  at  his  home  at  Hadleigh,  Suffolk. 

Lancet . 1925.  1925.  Presidential  Address  to  R.C.P.,  1926,  23. 
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ACLAND,  THEODORE  DYKE 

b.  14  Nov.  1851.  d.  16  Apr.  1931. 

M.A.,  D.M.  Oxon.,  M.R.C.S.,  F.R.C.P.  (1889). 

Theodore  Acland  was  the  third  son  of  Sir  Henry  Acland,  Bart., 
F.R.S.,  F.R.C.P.  After  leaving  Winchester,  he  went  up  to  Christ 
Church,  Oxford,  where  he  took  a first  class  in  natural  science  in  1874. 
He  was  a medical  student  at  St.  Thomas’s  Hospital  and,  as  holder 
of  a Radcliffe  travelling  fellowship,  visited  Leipzig  and  Vienna. 
After  graduating  in  1880,  he  was  appointed  to  junior  posts  at 
St.  Thomas’s  and  the  City  of  London  Hospital  for  Diseases  of  the 
Chest.  His  career  was  interrupted  in  1883  when  he  was  sent  to 
Egypt  to  fight  a cholera  epidemic:  he  was  attached  to  the  Military 
Cholera  Hospital  and  afterwards  made  principal  medical  officer 
of  the  Egyptian  army,  receiving  the  Order  of  Medjidie  for  his 
services.  On  his  return,  he  became  assistant  physician  to  the 
Brompton  Hospital,  where  eventually  he  rose  to  be  consulting 
physician,  and  to  the  West  London  Hospital.  He  was  elected 
assistant  physician  to  St.  Thomas’s  in  1887  and  physician  in  1893. 
He  was  a member  of  the  Royal  Commission  on  Vaccination  of 
1889-96,  which  in  its  final  report  advocated  ending  arm-to-arm 
vaccination  in  favour  of  the  use  of  glycerinated  calf-lymph,  recently 
introduced  by  his  pupil  S.  A.  M.  Copeman.  He  was  influential 
in  founding  the  King  Edward  VII  Sanatorium  at  Midhurst,  to  which 
he  became  consulting  physician,  and  King  Edward  VII’s  Hospital 
Fund  for  London.  He  served  during  the  1914-1918  War  as 
consulting  physician  to  London  District.  Afterwards,  as  consultant 
physician  to  the  Ministry  of  Pensions,  he  campaigned  vigorously  — 
as  some  thought,  over-vigorously  — on  behalf  of  those  whom  he 
believed  to  be  the  victims  of  bureaucratic  injustice.  He  was  a 
Censor  of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians  and  examined  for  the 
Conjoint  Board,  the  India  Office  and  the  Universities  of  Oxford, 
Cambridge,  Manchester  and  Leeds;  in  1906,  he  became  the  first 
assessor  of  examinations  at  the  Cairo  Medical  School.  His  main 
publications  were  articles  in  Allbutt’s  System  of  Medicine  and  his 
edition  of  Sir  William  Gull’s  works  (1894).  Acland’s  reputation 
was  that  of  a fair-minded,  learned  and  humorous  individual.  There 
was  a strong  vein  of  quixotism  in  his  character,  and  his  generous 
impulses  of  protection  were  sometimes  exploited  by  the  unworthy. 
None  the  less,  he  made  no  enemies.  He  married  in  1888  Caroline 
Cameron,  daughter  of  Sir  William  Gull,  F.R.S.,  F.R.C.P.,  and 
was  survived  by  one  son.  He  died  at  Bryanston  Square,  London. 

Lancet,  1931. 

1931. 

Al.  Oxon.,  i,  4. 
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BATTEN,  RAYNER  WINTERBOTHAM 
b 1835.  d.  15  July  1909. 

M.D.  Lond.,  M.R.C.S.,  F.R.C.P.  (1889),  J.P. 

Rayner  Batten  was  born  at  Devonport,  the  son  of  John  Batten, 
merchant,  of  Plymouth,  and  his  wife  Mary,  daughter  of  William 
Winterbotham,  a well-known  Nonconformist  minister  who  had  been 
fined  and  imprisoned  at  Exeter  in  1793  for  preaching  a seditious 
sermon.  He  was  educated  in  Plymouth  and  apprenticed  to  two 
Plymouth  doctors.  He  qualified  from  St.  Bartholomew  s Hospital  in 
1857,  having  passed  his  examinations  with  high  distinction,  and  then 
served  in  house  appointments  there  and  at  the  Hospital  for  Sick 
Children.  In  the  early  ’sixties,  having  acted  for  a few  years  as 
assistant  phvsician  to  the  Metropolitan  Free  Hospital,  he  left  London 
and  settled  "in  Gloucester.  There  he  was  elected  physician  to  the 
General  Infirmary,  becoming  consulting  physician  twenty-two  years 
later.  He  also  held  appointments  at  the  Gloucester  Dispensary 
and  Berkeley  Cottage  Hospital.  Batten  was  a lover  of  music, 
being  a steward  of  the  Three  Choirs  Festivals,  and  a staunch 
teetotaller.  He  married,  firstly,  Marion,  daughter  of  Solomon 
Leonard  Clifton,  and,  secondly,  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Samuel 
Bowly,  and  left  a son  and  two  daughters.  He  died  at  Gloucester. 

Lancet,  1909.  1909.  Presidential  Address  to  R.C.P.,  1910,  13. 


BISS,  CECIL  YATES 

b.  1855.  d.  20  Jan.  1912. 

M.A.,  M.D.  Cantab.,  M.R.C.S.,  F.R.C.P.  (1899). 

Cecil  Biss  was  a New  Zealander  and  began  his  career  as  a teacher 
before  his  arrival  in  England  in  1872.  He  then  won  a scholarship 
to  Downing  College,  Cambridge,  where  he  was  awarded  the 
Winchester  University  prize  and  took  first-class  honours  in  the 
natural  sciences  tripos  of  1875.  He  completed  his  medical  training 
at  St.  Bartholomew’s,  graduating  as  M.B.  in  1880,  and  was  then 
elected  assistant  physician  to  the  Metropolitan  Free  Hospital  and 
physician  to  the  Westminster  General  Dispensary.  His  principal 
appointments  were  at  the  Brompton  Hospital,  where  he  was  firstly 
assistant  physician  and  then  physician,  and  at  the  Middlesex  Hospital, 
where  he  was  physician  to  outpatients  for  seventeen  years  and 
lectured  on  botany  and  on  pharmacology  and  therapeutics.  His 
career  was  cruelly  brought  to  an  end  by  an  attack  of  hemiplegia  some 
twelve  years  before  his  death,  and  his  last  years  were  saddened 
further  by  the  loss  of  his  wife  and  one  of  his  sons.  Biss,  who  was 
a Plymouth  Brother  and  a teetotaller,  died  at  St.  John’s  Wood, 
London. 

Lancet,  1912.  1912.  Al.  Cantab.,  i,  276. 
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HAYES,  THOMAS  CRAWFORD 

b.  18  Oct.  1843.  d.  5 Apr.  1909. 

M.A.,  M.D.  Dubl.,  L.S.A.,  F.R.C.P.  (1889). 

Thomas  Hayes  was  born  at  Bainbridge,  County  Down,  the  son 
of  Frederic  William  Hayes,  the  owner  of  a threadmill.  He  was 
educated  in  the  Isle  of  Man  and  at  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  where 
he  graduated  in  arts  before  taking  up  medicine.  He  continued  his 
studies  at  King’s  College,  London,  qualifying  in  1870  and  proceeding 
to  the  Dublin  degree  of  M.B.  three  years  later.  After  acting  as 
house  physician  in  King’s  College  Hospital,  he  was  made  Sambrooke 
medical  registrar  and  assistant  physician-accoucheur  in  1872.  He 
was  elected  physician  for  diseases  of  women  and  children  in  1879 
and  full  physician-accoucheur  in  1896.  At  King’s  College  he 
became  lecturer  on  practical  obstetrics  in  1889,  his  title  being 
changed  to  that  of  professor  seven  years  later,  and  professor  of 
obstetric  medicine  in  1898.  On  retiring  from  King’s  in  1906,  he 
was  appointed  consulting  physician-accoucheur  and  emeritus 
professor.  Hayes  was  also  connected,  for  varying  periods,  with 
the  Royal  Infirmary  for  Women  and  Children,  the  Evelina  Hospital 
for  Children,  the  General  Lying-In  Hospital  and  the  Royal  Free 
Hospital.  He  was  a sound  teacher,  but  contributed  little  or  nothing 
to  medical  literature.  In  character,  he  was  sensitive  and  quick- 
tempered, although  expansive  in  the  company  of  friends.  He  was 
married,  but  had  no  family.  He  died  at  Clarges  Street,  London. 

Lancet,  1909.  1909. 

Lyle,  281. 

HERRINGHAM,  SIR  WILMOT  PARKER,  K.C.M.G.,  C.B. 

b.  17  Apr.  1855.  d.  23  Apr.  1936. 

B.A.,  D.M.  Oxon.,  Hon.  M.D.  Dubl.,  M.R.C.S.,  F.R.C.P. 

(1889). 

Wilmot  Herringham  was  born  at  Guildford,  the  son  of  Rev. 
William  Walton  Herringham  and  his  wife  Matilda,  daughter  of 
Colonel  J.  B.  Parker  of  Woolwich.  From  Winchester,  he  went  up 
to  Keble  College,  Oxford,  as  a classical  exhibitioner.  He  did  not 
begin  his  medical  career  until  after  he  had  taken  his  B.A.  degree 
in  °1877  and  studied  law  at  Lincoln’s  Inn  for  a short  time.  St. 
Bartholomew’s  Hospital  provided  his  clinical  training,  and,  after 
winning  the  Kirkes  gold  medal  and  qualifying  in  1881,  he  piogiessed 
through  the  usual  junior  appointments  until  elected  assistant 
physician  in  1895.  He  was  made  full  physician  and  lecturer  on 
forensic  medicine  in  1904  and  consulting  physician  in  1919. 
Meanwhile  he  had  acted  as  assistant  physician  (1883-88)  and 
physician  (1888-93)  to  the  West  London  Hospital  and  as  physician 
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(1888-1900)  to  the  Paddington  Green  Children’s  Hospital.  His 
most  valued  writings  during  these  years  dealt  with  the  subject  of 

kidney  diseases.  . . 

Herringham  found  scope  for  his  outstanding  administrative 

abilities  in  the  affairs  of  London  University,  and  held  office  as  its 
vice-chancellor  from  1912  to  1915.  In  1914  he  was  knighted,  in 
recognition  of  his  services  as  general  secretary  of  the  International 
Congress  of  Medicine  of  the  previous  year.  Soon  after  the  outbreak 
of  war  he  relinquished  his  post  as  commander  of  the  Medical  Unit 
of  London  University  O.T.C.  and  went  to  France  as  consulting 
physician  to  G.H.Q.,  later  holding  the  same  appointment  with  the 
Third  Army.  He  was  promoted  to  major-general  in  1918  and 
created  C.B.  in  1915  and  K.C.M.G.  in  1919.  His  experiences  were 

recorded  in  A Physician  in  France  (1919).  After  the  War,  he 

declined  an  invitation  to  succeed  Osier  in  the  Regius  chair  of 

medicine  at  Oxford;  he  agreed,  however,  to  take  his  place  as 

medical  member  of  the  University  Grants  Committee,  which  he 
retained  until  1932.  He  was  chairman  of  Bedford  College  from 
1920  until  his  death,  of  the  Old  Vic  governors  from  1921  to  1929 
and  of  the  General  Nursing  Council  from  1922  to  1926.  He 
represented  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians,  of  which  he  was  a 
Censor,  on  the  Senate  of  London  University  from  1920  to  1928 
and  delivered  the  Harveian  Oration  in  1929.  It  was  as  a chairman, 
perhaps,  that  Herringham  was  best  able  to  find  expression  for  his 
qualities  — his  idealism,  his  integrity  and  straight-forwardness, 
his  disregard  for  publicity  and  inessentials.  These  same  qualities 
made  him  appear  a formidable,  even  unapproachable,  character  to 
many.  He  was  a man  of  diverse  attainments  — a classical  scholar, 
linguist,  orator,  lover  of  the  theatre  and  artist.  He  married  in  1880 
Christiana  Jane,  daughter  of  T.  W.  Powell  of  Guildford,  herself 
an  accomplished  artist,  and  had  two  sons.  He  died  at  Lymington, 
Hampshire. 

Lancet,  1936.  1936. 

St.  Bart's  Hospital  Reports,  1936,  Ixix,  27. 

D.N.B.,  1931-40,  424.  Al.  Oxon.,  ii,  649. 


HORROCKS,  PETER 
b.  21  Feb.  1853.  d.  28  Feb.  1909. 

M.D.  Lond.,  B.Sc.  Viet.,  M.R.C.S.,  F.R.C.P.  (1889). 

Peter  Horrocks  was  born  at  Farnworth,  near  Bolton,  the  seventh 
son  of  George  Horrocks,  cotton  manufacturer,  of  Farnworth,  and 
his  wife  Mary  Horner.  He  received  his  medical  education  at 
Owens  College,  Manchester,  and  Guy’s  Hospital,  where  his  many 
honours  included  the  Treasurer’s  gold  medal.  When  he  had 
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graduated  as  M.B.  in  1877,  he  became  demonstrator  of  anatomy 
and  superintendent  of  the  electrical  department  at  Guy’s.  Then, 
having  acted  as  assistant  physician  to  the  National  Hospital  for  the 
Paralysed  and  Epileptic  for  three  years,  he  was  elected  assistant 
obstetric  physician  to  Guy’s  in  1883  and  in  due  course  became 
obstetric  physician.  He  was  also  on  the  staff  of  the  Chelsea 
Hospital  for  Women  for  a time.  Horrocks  proved  to  be  a successful 
operator  at  a period  when  obstetric  physicians  were  beginning  to 
operate  in  a field  hitherto  treated  as  the  surgeon’s  preserve.  He 
was  a popular  and  lucid  lecturer.  A keen  mountaineer,  he  once 
narrowly  escaped  death  while  climbing  the  Zinal  Rothorn.  He  was 
unmarried. 

Lancet,  1909.  1909. 

Presidential  Address  to  R.C.P.,  1909,  35. 

LUBBOCK,  MONTAGU 

b.  24  May  1842.  d.  8 April  1925. 

M.D.  Paris,  Lond.,  F.R.C.P.  (1889). 

Montagu  Lubbock  was  the  fifth  son  of  Sir  John  William  Lubbock, 
baronet,  and  his  wife  Harriet,  daughter  of  Col.  Hotham.  In  1859, 
after  leaving  Eton,  where  he  had  distinguished  himself  as  an  athlete, 
he  worked  in  the  City  and  obtained  a commission  in  the  11th  Kent 
Volunteers.  It  was  not  until  1870  that  he  entered  Guy’s  Hospital  as  a 
student.  Qualifying  in  1872,  he  remained  at  the  Hospital  for  some 
years,  before  continuing  his  studies  at  Paris,  where  he  graduated  as 
M.D.  in  1879.  He  returned  to  take  the  London  doctorate  and  to 
start  practice  as  a consultant  in  1880.  In  the  next  fourteen  years  he 
held  appointments  as  assistant  physician  to  the  West  London  Hospital 
(1881-94)  and  Charing  Cross  Hospital  (1882-90).  At  Charing 
Cross  he  was  also  lecturer  on  practical  medicine  (1882-85)  and 
curator  of  the  museum  (1888-92).  In  1895  he  translated  Jaccoud’s 
The  Curability  and  Treatment  of  Pulmonary  Phthisis  and  Pierre 
Marie’s  Lectures  on  Diseases  of  the  Spinal  Cord.  He  was  a familiar 
figure  at  the  Athenaeum  in  his  later  days.  He  married,  firstly,  in 
1872  Lora,  daughter  of  Capt.  George  Hotham,  R.E.,  by  whom  he 
had  one  son,  and,  secondly,  in  1888  Nora,  daughter  of  Nottidge 
Charles  Macnamara  of  Chorley  Wood,  Hertfordshire.  He  was  the 
younger  brother  of  the  first  Lord  Avebury. 

Presidential  Address  to  R.C.P.,  1926,  20. 

LUSH,  WILLIAM  GEORGE  VAWDREY 

b.  24  May  1834.  d.  1 Dec.  1904. 

M.D.  Lond.,  L.S.A.,  F.R.C.S.,  F.R.C.P.  (1889). 

W.  G.  V.  Lush  was  born  at  Wilton,  near  Salisbury,  the  son  of 
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a landowner  at  Teffon,  Wiltshire,  and  his  wife  Rowena,  daughter 
of  Rev.  William  Vawdrey  of  Kenmerleigh,  Devon.  He  went  to 
school  at  Queenwood  College,  Hampshire,  and  was  then  apprenticed 
to  a surgeon  in  Salisbury.  A student  at  St.  Bartholomew’s  Hospital, 
he  qualified  in  1864,  graduated  with  triple  first-class  honours  in 
1865,  and  proceeded  to  the  F.R.C.S.  in  1866.  He  began  practice 
in  Weymouth  and  in  1872  was  elected  physician  to  the  Dorset 
County  Hospital  at  Dorchester.  He  was  also  appointed  to  the 
staff's  of  the  Royal  Weymouth  Hospital  and  the  Royal  Portland 
Dispensary.  As  well  as  achieving  the  position  of  leader  of  his 
profession  in  the  county,  he  was  prominent  in  local  Church  affairs. 
He  married,  firstly,  Miss  Taylor  and,  secondly,  Sara,  daughter  of 
Rev.  Rowland  Ingram  of  Giggleswick,  but  left  no  children.  He 
died,  suddenly,  in  the  County  Hospital. 

Lancet,  1904.  1904. 

Presidential  Address  to  R.C.P.,  1905,  16. 

Plarr,  i,  744. 


MAGUIRE,  ROBERT 

b.  1857.  d.  12  Nov.  1915. 

B.Sc.  Manch.,  M.D.  Lond.,  F.R.C.P.  (1889). 

Robert  Maguire  was  born  at  Manchester,  the  son  of  John  Maguire, 
and  went  to  Manchester  Grammar  School.  His  career  as  a medical 
student  at  Owens  College  was  brilliant.  In  addition  to  several 
prizes,  he  won  the  University  scholarship  and  three  gold  medals 
when  he  took  the  London  M.B.  degree  in  1881.  He  also  studied 
under  Charcot  at  Paris  in  1882.  His  first  appointments  were  in 
Manchester,  at  the  Southern  Hospital  and  the  Royal  Infirmary, 
and  at  Owens  College,  where  he  lectured  on  pathology.  In  1889, 
however,  he  settled  in  London,  becoming  assistant  physician  at 
St.  Mary’s  and  the  Brompton  Hospitals.  At  the  former  he  was 
given  charge  of  outpatients  and  became  joint  lecturer  on  pathology, 
and  at  the  latter  he  rose  to  be  senior  physician.  An  early  interest 
in  kidney  diseases  led  him  to  assist  Sir  William  Roberts  in  preparing 
his  fourth  edition  (1885)  of  Renal  and  Urinary  Diseases.  But  chest 
diseases  were  the  main  object  of  his  attention,  and  his  Harveian 
Lectures  to  the  Harveian  Society,  on  The  Prognosis  and  Treatment 
of  Pulmonary  Tuberculosis  (1900),  were  published.  A breakdown 
in  health  followed  his  retirement  in  1912.  However,  he  became 
a medical  examiner  of  recruits  in  1914  and  carried  on  with  this 
work  as  long  as  he  was  able.  Maguire  was  a fine  pianist  and 
organist,  and  acted  as  honorary  physician  to  the  Royal  Society  of 
Musicians. 

1915. 


Presidential  Address  to  R.C.P.,  1916,  23. 
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MONEY,  ANGEL 
b.  1856.  d.  2 Sept.  1904. 

M.D.  Lond.,  M.R.C.S.,  F.R.C.P.  (1889). 

Angel  Money,  who  was  descended  from  a Jewish  family,  was 
educated  at  a private  school  and  then  apprenticed  to  a doctor.  At 
University  College,  London,  he  was  a brilliant  student.  Qualifying 
in  1879,  he  filled  junior  appointments  in  University  College  Hospital 
and  the  Hospital  for  Sick  Children,  and  became  physician  to  out- 
patients at  the  General  Lying-In  Hospital.  He  was  appointed 
assistant  physician  to  the  City  of  London  Hospital  for  Diseases  of 
the  Chest  in  1883,  to  the  Hospital  for  Sick  Children  in  1885  and  to 
University  College  Hospital  in  1887,  in  which  year  he  published  a 
successful  work  on  the  Treatment  of  Diseases  of  Children.  In  1891 
his  career  was  disrupted  by  a nervous  breakdown  due  to  overwork, 
and  after  a visit  to  Cape  Town  he  decided  to  start  afresh,  choosing 
to  settle  in  Sydney.  He  suffered  a further  breakdown  in  1903,  and, 
after  returning  from  a voyage  to  recruit  his  health,  he  died  at 
Sydney.  He  was  a married  man. 

Lancet,  1904.  B.M.J.,  1904. 

Presidential  Address  to  R.C.P.,  1905,  9. 

PITT,  GEORGE  NEWTON,  O.B.E. 
b.  15  Oct.  1853.  d.  22  Feb.  1929. 

M.D.  Cantab.,  M.R.C.S.,  F.R.C.P.  (1889). 

George  Newton  Pitt  was  born  in  London,  the  eldest  son  of  George 
Pitt  of  Sutton,  Surrey.  He  was  educated  at  Christ’s  College, 
Finchley,  and  Clare  College,  Cambridge,  where,  after  being  tenth 
wrangler  in  1876,  he  was  elected  to  a fellowship.  He  studied 
medicine  at  Cambridge,  Guy’s  Hospital,  where  he  qualified  in  1881, 
and  Vienna,  and  was  elected  assistant  physician  to  the  East  London 
Hospital  for  Children.  At  Guy’s  he  held  a number  of  junior  appoint- 
ments before  being  appointed  assistant  physician  in  1887,  physician 
in  1897,  and  lecturer  on  pathology  and  on  medicine.  He  retired  to 
the  consulting  staff  in  1913,  but  served  during  the  1914-1918  War  as 
a major  attached  to  the  2nd  London  General  Hospital,  receiving 
the  O.B.E.  for  his  services.  For  the  last  fifteen  years  of  his  life  he 
worked  with  unflagging  energy  as  honorary  secretary  of  the  Royal 
Medical  Benevolent  Fund;  and  it  was  his  responsibility  to  administer 
the  War  Emergency  Fund.  He  delivered  the  Goulstonian  Lectures 
in  1890  and  the  Bradshaw  Lecture  in  1910,  and  became  Senior 
Censor  of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians.  He  contributed  articles 
to  Allbutt’s  System  of  Medicine  and  Allchin’s  Manual  of  Medicine, 
diseases  of  the  nervous  system  and  the  heart  being  his  principal 
interests.  He  was  a man  of  selfless,  painstaking  industry  and  of  an 
equable  and  optimistic  temperament  that  gained  him  many  friends. 
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He  married  Jane  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Robert  Heriot  of  Harrow 
Weald,  and  had  two  sons  and  two  daughters.  He  died  at  Walton- 
on-Thames. 

Lancet,  1929.  1929. 

Presidential  Address  to  R.C.P.,  1929,  30. 

STEELL,  GRAHAM 

b.  27  July  1851.  d.  10  Jan.  1942. 

M.D.  Edin.,  F.R.C.P.  (1889). 

Sir  John  Steell,  Graham  Steell’s  father,  was  sculptor  to  Queen 
Victoria  in  Scotland  and  designed  the  Scott  Monument  in  Edin- 
burgh. His  son  was  born  in  Edinburgh  and  educated  at  the 
Academy  and  University.  After  graduating  as  M.B.  in  1872,  he 
held  a succession  of  house  appointments — at  Edinburgh  Royal 
Infirmary,  the  Stirling  Infirmary  and  Dispensary,  the  Leeds  Fever 
Hospital  and  the  London  Fever  Hospital.  Then,  after  five  years 
as  resident  medical  officer  at  the  Manchester  Royal  Infirmary,  he 
was  elected  to  its  staff  as  assistant  physician  in  1883.  In  1889  he 
became  full  physician,  an  office  which  he  held  until  his  retirement 
as  consulting  physician  in  1911.  Steell  also  served  on  the  staffs 
of  the  Monsall  Fever  Hospital,  the  Hospital  for  Diseases  of  the 
Skin,  and  the  Christie  Cancer  Hospital,  and  he  was  professor  of 
clinical  medicine  at  the  University.  Heart  diseases  were  his 
speciality,  and  he  came  to  be  regarded  as  the  leading  cardiologist 
in  the  north  of  England.  He  wrote  two  useful  handbooks  for 
students,  Physical  Signs  of  Cardiac  Disease  (1881)  and  Physical 
Signs  of  Pulmonary  Disease  (1882),  and  a larger  Textbook  of  Diseases 
of  the  Heart  (1906).  He  delivered  the  Bradshaw  Lecture  at  the 
Royal  College  of  Physicians  in  1911.  As  a bedside  teacher,  Steell 
was  at  his  best — particularly  when  demonstrating  and  interpreting 
the  signs  of  intra-thoracic  disease — but  in  the  lecture  room  he  was 
difficult  to  follow.  He  was  the  last  Manchester  consultant  to  keep 
a brougham  and  pair  of  horses,  and  preserved  the  habit  of  wearing 
a frock  coat  on  his  ward  rounds.  A champion  boxer  in  his  student 
days,  he  was  of  frail  appearance  in  later  life.  He  married  in  1886 
Agnes  Dunlop  McKie,  superintendent  of  nurses  at  the  Manchester 
Royal  Infirmary,  and  had  one  son.  He  died  at  Streatham  at  the 
age  of  ninety. 

Lancet,  1942.  1942. 

ASHBY,  HENRY 

b.  1846.  d.  6 July  1908. 

M.D.  Lond.,  M.R.C.S.,  F.R.C.P.  (1890). 

Henry  Ashby  was  born  at  Carshalton,  Surrey,  the  son  of  Quaker 
parents,  John  Ashby,  engineering  miller,  and  his  wife  Charlotte 
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Gibbon.  He  was  educated  at  Ackworth  School,  near  Pontefract, 
and  the  Flounder’s  Institute,  Ackworth,  and  acted  as  a private 
tutor  in  Ireland  before  beginning  his  medical  studies  at  Guy’s 
Hospital.  He  won  the  gold  medal  for  clinical  medicine  and, 
after  qualifying  in  1873,  obtained  junior  appointments  at  Guy’s. 
He  moved  in  1875  to  Liverpool,  however,  to  become  demonstrator 
of  anatomy  in  the  School  of  Medicine  and  assistant  physician  to  the 
Infirmary  for  Children.  A further  move  after  three  years  took 
him  to  Manchester,  where  in  1878  he  was  elected  physician  to  the 
Manchester  (Pendlebury)  Hospital  for  Children.  From  1880  until 
his  death  he  lectured  on  diseases  of  children,  first  at  Owens  College 
and  then  at  Victoria  University,  and  for  the  first  two  years  of  this 
period  taught  animal  physiology  as  well.  Ashby  did  much  to 
improve  the  health  and  living  conditions  of  Manchester  children 
by  drawing  attention  to  the  need  for  improved  milk  supplies, 
municipal  creches  for  the  motherless,  instruction  in  schools  on 
child  hygiene,  and  the  care  of  the  feeble-minded.  In  this  last 
connection  he  gave  valuable  advice  to  the  Manchester  committee 
entrusted  with  the  education  of  feeble-minded  children  on  the 
establishment  of  a colony  for  them  at  Sandlebridge  in  1902.  Of 
Ashby’s  written  works  the  most  celebrated  was  Diseases  of 
Children,  Medical  and  Surgical  (1899),  which  reached  a fifth  edition 
in  1905.  Although  somewhat  brusque  in  manner,  Ashby  had  the 
gift  of  inspiring  confidence  in  his  young  patients.  He  married  in 
1879  Helen,  daughter  of  Rev.  Francis  Edward  Tuke  of  Borden, 
Kent,  and  left  a daughter  and  two  sons,  one  of  whom  was  H.  T. 
Ashby,  F.R.C.P.  He  died  at  Didsbury,  Manchester. 

Lancet,  1908.  1908.  D.N.B.,  2nd  Suppl.,  i,  64. 

BEACH,  FLETCHER 

b.  9 Mar.  1845.  d.  18  Aug.  1929. 

M.B.  Lond.,  M.R.C.S.,  L.S.A.,  F.R.C.P.  (1890). 

Fletcher  Beach  was  born  at  Bridport  in  Dorset  and  went  to 
Dorchester  Grammar  School  before  entering  King’s  College, 
London,  as  a medical  student.  He  qualified  in  1868  and  obtained 
resident  appointments  at  King’s  College  Hospital,  the  Hospital  for 
Sick  Children  and  Bethlem  Royal  Hospital.  In  1876,  after  a tour 
of  United  States  asylums,  he  was  made  medical  superintendent  of 
the  Metropolitan  Asylums  Board’s  schools  for  imbecile  children 
at  Darenth,  Kent.  He  resigned  in  1893  to  enter  consulting  practice 
in  London,  whereupon  the  West  End  Hospital  for  Nervous  Diseases 
elected  him  physician  to  outpatients;  he  was  promoted  to  be  full 
physician  in  1895  and  made  consulting  physician  on  retiring  a 
dozen  years  later.  He  also  acted  as  physician  to  the  Chalfont 
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Colony  for  Epileptics.  Beach  was  a keen  promoter  of  the 
philanthropic  schemes  for  mental  defectives  that  led  to  the  passing 
of  the  Mental  Deficiency  Act  of  1913.  During  the  1914-1918 
War,  he  worked  on  the  staff  of  the  Cane  Hill  Mental  Hospital  at 
Coulsdon,  his  place  of  retirement.  He  was  the  author  of  a treatise 
on  the  Treatment  and  Education  of  Mentally  Feeble  Children  (1895) 
and  articles  in  medical  compendia.  Alpine  climbing  and  foreign 
travel  were  among  his  recreations,  and  he  had  a large  circle  of 
Continental  and  American  friends.  He  was  twice  married  and 
had  one  son.  He  died  at  Coulsdon. 

1929.  Presidential  Address  to  R.C.P.,  1930,  12. 

BEALE,  EDWIN  CLIFFORD 
b.  16  Oct.  1851.  d.  31  Jan.  1953. 

M.A.,  M.B.  Cantab.,  F.R.C.P.  (1890). 

Clifford  Beale  was  born  in  Birmingham,  the  son  of  William 
John  Beale,  solicitor.  From  Edgbaston  Proprietary  School,  he 
went  on  to  Harrow  and  thence  to  Caius  College,  Cambridge,  where 
he  graduated  as  B.A.  in  1874.  He  qualified  at  Guy’s  Hospital  four 
years  later  and  completed  his  studies  with  visits  to  Vienna  and  other 
Continental  clinics.  He  held  junior  appointments  at  Guy’s  and  in 
1881  was  elected  assistant  physician  to  the  Great  Northern  Central 
Hospital.  He  received  the  same  appointment  at  the  City  of  London 
Hospital  for  Diseases  of  the  Chest  in  1887.  He  was  ultimately 
consulting  physician  to  both  Hospitals  for  some  forty-five  years, 
and  he  played  a major  part  in  the  development  of  the  former — 
now  the  Royal  Northern  Hospital.  He  was  an  early  advocate  of 
the  open-air  treatment  of  tuberculosis  and  in  1895,  with  V.  D. 
Harris,  published  a text-book  on  The  Treatment  of  Pulmonary 
Consumption.  He  was  also  a pioneer  in  the  cause  of  hospital 
contributory  schemes. 

When  he  died  at  the  age  of  101,  Beale  was  not  only  Senior  Fellow 
of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians,  but  the  oldest  member  of  the 
British  Medical  Association.  His  hundredth  birthday  had  been 
widely  acclaimed.  A widower,  he  had  survived  his  two  children. 
He  was  the  brother  of  Peyton  Beale,  consulting  surgeon  to  King’s 
College  Hospital. 

1951,  1953.  Times,  2 Feb.  1953.  Al.  Cantab.,  i,  200. 
Biog.  details  left  by  Dr.  Beale,  in  R.C.P.  Library. 

. HAIG,  ALEXANDER 

b.  19  Jan.  1853.  d.  6 Apr.  1924. 

M.A.,  D.M.  Oxon.,  M.R.C.S.,  F.R.C.P.  (1890). 

Alexander  Haig,  only  son  of  George  Andrew  Haig  of  Brechin, 
was  born  at  Rumbling  Bridge,  Perthshire.  For  his  education  he 
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went  to  Glenalmond,  Harrow  and  Exeter  College,  Oxford.  After 
taking  a degree  in  natural  science  in  1876,  he  studied  at  St. 
Bartholomew’s  Hospital  and  the  Rotunda  Hospital,  Dublin, 
qualifying  in  1879.  His  first  appointment  was  as  surgeon  to  the 
Torbay  Hospital,  but  he  returned  to  London  to  become,  in  1883, 
assistant  physician  to  the  Metropolitan  Hospital,  which  in  1890 
elected  him  full  physician  and  in  1912  consulting  physician.  He 
was  also  casualty  physician  at  St.  Bartholomew’s  from  1885  to 
1887.  In  the  latter  year  he  joined  the  staff  of  the  Royal  Waterloo 
Hospital  for  Children  and  Women  as  physician  to  outpatients; 
he  became  full  physician  in  1896  and  consulting  physician  in  1913. 
A sufferer  from  migraine  himself,  he  investigated  the  effects  of  diet 
on  this  complaint  and  soon  became  convinced  that  excessive 
uric  acid  was  responsible  for  many  functional  disorders.  His 
book  on  Uric  Acid  as  a Factor  in  the  Causation  of  Disease  (1892) 
attained  a seventh  edition  and  one  on  Diet  and  Food  (1898)  a sixth 
edition.  Haig  married  in  1878  his  cousin,  Gertrude  Mary,  daughter 
of  James  Haig,  barrister,  of  Lincoln’s  Inn,  and  had  one  son  and 
two  daughters.  He  was  a cousin  of  the  first  Earl  Haig.  He  died 
in  London,  some  ten  years  after  retiring  from  practice. 

Lancet,  1924.  1924. 

Presidential  Address  to  R.C.P.,  1924,  31.  Al.  Oxon.,  ii,  583. 


MANN,  JOHN  DIXON 
b.  1840.  d.  6 Apr.  1912. 

M.D.  St.  And.,  M.R.C.S.,  L.S.A.,  L.K.Q.C.P.I.,  F.R.C.P. 
(1890). 

John  Dixon  Mann  was  born  at  Kendal,  the  son  of  John  Mann, 
borough  treasurer.  He  was  educated  there,  at  the  Friends’  School, 
and  then  apprenticed  to  a local  doctor.  He  continued  his  medical 
studies  at  the  Manchester  Royal  School  of  Medicine  and,  after 
qualifying  in  1862,  went  into  general  practice  in  Manchester.  Some 
twenty  years  elapsed  before  he  set  himself  up  as  a consultant. 
In  1882  he  was  appointed  physician  to  Salford  Royal  Hospital, 
an  office  that  he  held  until  his  death,  and  in  1885  lecturer  on  forensic 
medicine  and  toxicology  at  Owens  College  — a post  that  was 
given  the  status  of  a chair  in  i 892.  Although  a sound  clinician, 
he  was  known  chiefly  for  his  work  on  forensic  medicine  and 
toxicology.  He  spent  many  hours  in  private  research,  and  his 
book  entitled  Forensic  Medicine  and  Toxicology  (1893)  went  into 
four  editions.  He  was  not  regarded  as  a first-class  expert  witness 
in  court  cases,  on  account  of  his  impatience  under  cross-examination, 
and  he  was  reluctant  himself  to  appear  in  the  courts.  He  acted 
as  examiner  for  the  Universities  of  Oxford,  London  and  Sheffield 
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and  was  Manchester’s  representative  on  the  General  Medical 
Council  at  the  time  of  his  death.  The  Royal  College  of  Physicians 
awarded  him  the  Swiney  Prize  in  1899  and  had  chosen  him  to 
deliver  the  Croonian  Lectures  of  1914.  Dixon  Mann  was  an 
accomplished  church  organist  and  the  composer  of  several  anthems. 
He  was  also  a fine  judge  of  art  and  architecture.  He  married 
Charlotte  Augusta,  the  widow  of  Antony  Taylor  Preston,  surgeon, 
of  Manchester,  and  the  daughter  of  Rev.  Richard  Bassnett,  rector 
of  Gorton,  Manchester.  He  died  at  Manchester. 

Lancet,  1912.  1912.  Medical  Chronicle,  1912-13,  Ivi,  125. 

OLIVER,  SIR  THOMAS 

b.  2 Mar.  1853.  d.  15  May  1942. 

M.D.,  Hon.  LL.D.  Glasg.,  M.A.,  Hon.  D.C.L.  Durh.,  Hon. 

D.Sc.  Shelf.,  Danzig,  F.R.S.  Edin.,  F.R.C.P.  (1890),  D.L.,  J.P. 

Born  at  St.  Quivox  in  Ayrshire,  the  second  son  of  James  Oliver, 
Thomas  Oliver  went  to  Ayr  Academy  for  his  schooling  and  Glasgow 
University  for  his  medical  training.  Having  graduated  as  M.B., 
C.M.  in  1874,  he  procured  a junior  post  at  Glasgow  Royal  Infirmary 
and  visited  Paris  for  postgraduate  study.  He  passed  the  years 
1875-79  in  practice  at  Preston.  Then,  moving  to  Newcastle,  he 
became  lecturer  on  physiology  at  the  College  of  Medicine.  He 
quickly  established  himself  as  a consultant,  and  was  appointed  to 
the  staff  of  the  Royal  Victoria  Infirmary,  where  he  eventually 
attained  the  position  of  consulting  physician.  His  academic 
career  was  distinguished.  In  1911  he  exchanged  his  lectureship, 
which  had  been  raised  to  the  status  of  a chair  in  1889,  for  the 
professorship  of  medicine,  which  he  held  till  1927.  He  was  president 
of  the  College  of  Medicine  from  1926  to  1934  and  vice-chancellor 
of  Durham  University  from  1928  to  1930.  He  delivered  the 
Goulstonian  Lectures  at  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians  in  1891. 

Oliver,  however,  was  known  best  to  his  profession,  both  at  home 
and  abroad,  as  an  authority  on  industrial  medicine.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  1892  White  Lead  Commission — and  as  such  largely 
responsible  for  the  banning  of  female  labour  in  certain  processes 
of  its  manufacture — and  a Home  Office  expert  on  dangerous  trades, 
and  he  took  part  in  many  enquiries,  public  and  private,  into  indus- 
trial poisoning.  In  1902  he  edited  a valuable  survey  entitled 
Dangerous  Trades  and  six  years  later  published  a work  on  Diseases 
of  Occupation.  His  services  to  public  health  were  recognised  by 
the  conferment  of  a knighthood  in  1908  and  by  several  foreign 
distinctions.  During  the  1914-1918  War  he  helped  to  raise  the 
Tyneside  Scottish  Brigade,  of  which  he  became  honorary  colonel. 
An  imposing  figure  at  public  functions,  Oliver  was  also  a most 
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conscientious  teacher  and  physician,  noted  for  setting  the  example 
of  “ following  up  ” cases,  and  above  all  for  linking  physiological 
principles  with  clinical  medicine.  He  married,  firstly,  in  1881, 
Edith,  daughter  of  William  Jenkins  of  Consett  Hall,  Durham’ 
and,  secondly,  in  1893  Emma,  daughter  of  John  Woods  of  Benton 
Hall,  Newcastle,  and  had  two  sons  and  three  daughters. 

Lancet,  1942.  1942. 

SMITH,  ROBERT  PERCY 

b.  24  Oct.  1853.  d.  4 June  1941. 

M.D.  Lond.,  M.R.C.S.,  F.R.C.P.  (1890). 

Percy  Smith  was  born  in  Clapham,  the  eldest  son  of  Robert  and 
Anne  Maynard  Smith,  and  educated  at  private  schools.  A Univer- 
sity scholar  of  St.  Thomas’s  Hospital,  he  distinguished  himself  by 
winning  gold  medals  for  medicine  and  obstetric  medicine  when  he 
graduated  as  M.B.  in  1879.  After  holding  junior  posts  on  the 
Hospital  staff  and  a period  of  study  in  Vienna,  he  served  as  resident 
assistant  physician  from  1883  to  1885.  Then  he  became  assistant 
medical  officer  at  Bethlem  Royal  Hospital,  under  Savage,  and  three 
years  later  succeeded  his  chief  as  superintendent.  After  ten  years 
of  office  he  resigned  in  order  to  enter  private  consulting  practice. 
He  had  already,  in  1895,  begun  to  lecture  on  psychological  medicine 
at  Charing  Cross  Hospital,  and  in  1900  he  was  elected  physician 
for  mental  diseases.  He  resigned  both  appointments  in  1905, 
however,  on  receiving  similar  posts  at  St.  Thomas’s  Hospital, 
where  he  lectured  until  1915  and  was  made  consulting  physician  for 
mental  diseases  in  1919.  In  1914  he  was  appointed  an  honorary 
consultant  to  military  hospitals  in  London. 

Smith  edited  Brain  from  1901  to  1905,  and  was  president  of  the 
Medico-Psychological  Association  in  1904.  He  acted  as  Examiner 
for  the  Universities  of  London  and  Leeds  and  for  the  Conjoint 
Board  and  in  1910,  with  others,  urged  the  Royal  College  of  Physi- 
cians to  institute  a diploma  in  psychiatry.  His  writings,  apart  from 
articles  in  medical  compendia,  were  concerned  mainly  with  the 
legal  aspect  of  lunacy.  The  most  valued,  The  Insane  and  the  Law 
(1895),  was  written  in  collaboration  with  Mr.  Justice  Hawke  and 
G.  Pitt  Lewis,  Q.C.  He  himself  was  much  in  favour  as  a witness 
in  court  cases.  He  was  an  able  clinician,  from  whom  early  promo- 
tion to  an  administrative  post  had  removed  any  inclination  for 
research.  Precise,  meticulous,  exacting,  he  was,  nevertheless,  the 
possessor  of  a sense  of  humour  and  a transparent  disinterestedness 
which,  compensating  for  his  lack  of  polish,  accounted  for  his 
success  in  practice.  Smith  married  Alice  Mary,  daughter  of 
Rev.  W.  B.  Marriott. 

Lancet,  1941.  1941.  Biog.  details  left  by  Dr.  Smith,  in  R.C.P.  Library. 
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TATHAM,  JOHN 
b.  5 Aug.  1834.  d.  3 Aug.  1903. 

M.D.  St.  And.,  M.R.C.S.,  L.S.A.,  F.R.C.P.  (1890). 


John  Tatham  was  born  at  Burton-in-Lonsdale,  of  a land-owning 
family.  His  interest  in  medicine  was  aroused  when  as  a boy  he 
was  accommodated  in  a doctor’s  house  after  an  injury,  and  on  leaving 
Rossali  he  was  apprenticed  to  a doctor  and  in  due  course  entered 
the  Middlesex  Hospital  as  a student.  He  qualified  in  1857  and 
became  a house  surgeon  in  the  Hospital.  As  Lord  Holland  s 
medical  adviser,  he  accompanied  him  to  Naples  in  1859  and  remained 
with  him  till  his  death.  He  continued  his  studies  at  Paris  in  1862 
and  qualified  for  the  St.  Andrews  M.D.  degree.  He  then  settled 
in  London  and  was  appointed  physician  to  the  Royal  Pimlico 
Dispensary  and  the  West  London  Hospital.  He  was  chiefly 
associated,  however,  with  the  Brompton  Hospital,  to  which  he 
became  assistant  physician  in  1868,  physician  in  1873  and  consulting 
physician  on  his  retirement.  A man  of  private  means— which 
included  a pension  from  Lord  Holland’s  estate — he  gave  little  time 
to  private  practice.  He  died  at  Burton-in-Lonsdale. 


Lancet,  1903.  1903. 

Presidential  Address  to  R.C.P.,  1904,  32. 


THURSFIELD,  THOMAS  WILLIAM 

b.  23  Sept.  1839.  d.  14  Jan.  1924. 

M.D.  Aberd.,  M.R.C.S.,  F.R.C.P.  (1890),  J.P. 

T.  W.  Thursfield  was  born  at  Kidderminster,  the  son  of  Dr. 
Thomas  Thursfield  and  his  wife  Sarah,  daughter  of  Thomas  Pardoe, 
carpet  manufacturer,  of  Kidderminster.  He  was  educated  at 
Kidderminster  Grammar  School  and  Lancing,  and  then  apprenticed 
to  his  father.  He  studied  medicine  at  Aberdeen  University  and, 
when  he  took  the  degree  of  M.D.  in  1860,  was  the  first  student, 
in  any  faculty,  to  graduate  after  the  amalgamation  of  King’s  and 
Marischal  Colleges.  Having  completed  his  training  at  London 
and  Paris,  he  travelled  abroad  with  private  patients,  visiting  Australia, 
and  spent  a year  in  London  as  physician  to  a peer.  In  1865  he 
started  general  practice  at  Kidderminster,  but  a year  later  moved 
to  Leamington.  About  1880  he  gave  up  general  practice  and  in 
1882  was  elected  physician  to  the  Warneford  Hospital.  In  his  long 
association  with  this  institution,  which  in  1911  appointed  him 
consulting  physician,  he  was  responsible  for  effecting  numerous 
improvements  and  for  raising  large  sums  of  money  on  its  behalf. 
He  was  elected  to  the  Leamington  town  council  in  1885  and  officiated 
as  mayor  from  1894  to  1897.  He  took  a deep  interest  in  Liberal 
politics  and  was  known  as  the  “ Radical  Doctor  ” in  his  earlier 
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years.  After  the  split  in  the  party,  however,  he  became  a Liberal 
Unionist  and  found  it  necessary  to  deny  allegations  that  he  had 
turned  Conservative— “ a base  accusation”,  he  would  declare, 
“with  no  good  foundation”.  Deer-stalking,  riding  and  travelling 
abroad  were  his  favourite  recreations.  He  married  in  1868  Alice, 
daughter  of  Matthew  Heath  of  Wolverley,  Worcestershire,  and 
had  three  sons,  one  of  whom  was  J.  H.  Thursfield,  F.R.C.P. 

Lancet,  1924.  1924. 

Royal  Leamington  Spa  Courier,  18  Jan.  1924. 


CARTER,  ALFRED  HENRY 

b.  16  Jan.  1849.  d.  4 Apr.  1918. 

M.D.  Lond.,  M.Sc.  Birm.,  M.R.C.S.,  L.S.A.,  F.R.C.P.  (1891), 
J.P. 

A.  H.  Carter  was  born  at  Pewsey  in  Wiltshire,  where  his  father, 
C.  H.  Carter,  F.R.C.S.,  was  in  practice.  He  was  educated  at 
Epsom  and  University  College,  London,  and  qualified  in  1870. 
During  the  Franco-German  War  he  served  in  a field  hospital.  After 
his  return  to  England  he  held  house  appointments  successively  at 
University  College  Hospital,  Wolverhampton  General  Hospital 
and  Birmingham  General  Hospital.  It  was  in  Birmingham  that  he 
made  his  career.  He  became  physician  to  the  Queen’s  Hospital, 
where  he  was  eventually  appointed  consulting  physician,  and  to 
the  Children’s  Hospital,  and  professor  of  physiology  at  Queen’s 
College.  He  was  actively  concerned  with  the  foundation  of 
Birmingham  University  and  was  himself  joint  professor  of  medicine 
in  the  new  University.  He  gave  the  Ingleby  lecture  in  Birmingham 
in  1893  and  examined  for  the  Universities  of  Aberdeen  and  Glasgow. 
Carter  was  known  to  his  profession  chiefly  by  his  authorship  of 
The  Elements  of  Practical  Medicine,  which,  first  published  in  1881, 
reached  an  eleventh  edition  in  1920.  This  was  frankly  a brief  and 
dogmatic,  but  compendious,  epitome  of  medicine,  designed  to 
help  students  as  an  introduction  to  larger  textbooks  and  as  an  aide- 
memoire  for  examinational  purposes.  Carter  retired  to  Abingdon 
in  1913,  but  resumed  an  active  life  on  the  outbreak  of  war  in  the 
following  year.  He  was  at  first  physician  to  a hospital  at  Wimereux, 
then  served  on  board  the  hospital  ships  Aquitania  and  Britannic 
in  the  Mediterranean,  and  finally  was  appointed  consulting 
physician  at  Tidworth.  He  married,  firstly,  in  1 885  Constance  Mary, 
daughter  of  Albert  C.  Goode  of  Moseley,  by  whom  he  had  one  son, 
and,  secondly,  in  1890  Elizabeth  Marian,  daughter  of  W.  H.  King, 
solicitor,  of  Stourbridge,  by  whom  he  had  a son  and  a daughter. 
He  died  at  Abingdon. 

Lancet,  1918.  1918. 
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GARROD,  SIR  ARCHIBALD  EDWARD,  K.C.M.G. 

b.  25  Nov.  1857.  d.  28  Mar.  1936. 

M.A.,  D.M.  Oxon.,  Hon.  M.D.  Dubl.,  Malta,  Hon.  LL.D. 

Glasg.,  Aberd.,  Hon.  Doctor  Padua,  M.R.C.S.,  F.R.C.P. 

(1891),  F.R.S.,  Hon.  F.R.F.P.S.  Glasg.,  Hon.  F.R.C.P. 

Edin. 

Archibald  Garrod  was  born  in  London,  the  fourth  son  of  Sir 
Alfred  Garrod,  F.R.C.P.,  F.R.S.,  by  his  wife  Elizabeth  Ann,  daughter 
of  Henry  Colchester  of  Ipswich.  His  education  took  place  at 
Marlborough,  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  where  he  took  a natural 
science  degree,  with  first-class  honours,  in  1880,  and  St.  Barthol- 
mew’s  Hospital.  After  qualifying  in  1884,  he  spent  a winter  in 
Vienna,  returning  to  become  a house  physician  at  St.  Bartholomew’s. 
He  was  for  a time  physician  to  the  Marylebone  General  Dispensary 
and  assistant  physician  to  the  West  London  Hospital.  He  was 
elected  assistant  physician  to  the  Hospital  for  Sick  Children  in 
1892  and  physician  in  1899,  but  it  was  not  until  1903  that  he  was 
made  assistant  physician  to  St.  Bartholomew’s,  having  previously 
held  a series  of  junior  appointments ; he  had  charge  of  the  children’s 
department  from  1904  to  1910,  lectured  on  chemical  pathology, 
and  became  full  physician  in  1912.  During  the  War  of  1914-1918, 
after  serving  in  the  1st  London  General  Hospital,  he  was  sent  out 
as  a consultant,  with  the  rank  of  colonel,  to  Malta,  where  he 
remained  until  1919.  He  was  created  C.M.G.  in  1916  and  raised  to 
K.C.M.G.  in  1919.  In  the  latter  year  he  returned  to  St.  Bartholo- 
mew’s as  director  of  its  newly-formed  medical  unit,  but  in  1920 
accepted  an  invitation  to  succeed  Osier  as  Regius  professor  of 
medicine  at  Oxford.  There  he  took  an  active  part  in  University 
affairs  and  was  appointed  a Statutory  Commissioner  for  the 
University  in  1922.  He  was  a member  of  the  Medical  Research 
Council  from  1923  to  1928.  Garrod  examined  for  the  Universities 
of  Oxford,  Cambridge,  Glasgow,  Liverpool  and  Manchester,  and 
for  the  Conjoint  Board,  and  at  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians 
delivered  the  Bradshaw  Lecture  in  1900,  the  Croonian  Lectures  in 
1908  and  the  Harveian  Oration  in  1924. 

In  his  early  years  Garrod  wrote  papers  on  chorea,  rheumatism 
and  rheumatoid  arthritis.  As  a result  of  his  work  at  the  West 
London  Hospital,  he  published  in  1890  A Treatise  on  Rheumatism 
and  Rheumatoid  Arthritis  which  was  intended  to  present  a consistent 
picture  of  rheumatism  as  a systemic  disease  affecting  not  only  the 
joints  but  all  tissues  of  the  body.  He  wished  to  confine  the  term 
rheumatism  to  a definite  set  of  phenomena  which  he  believed 
depended  upon  a specific  morbid  process.  He  also  contributed 
articles  to  Allbutt’s  System  of  Medicine,  in  which  he  drew  the 
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histoiic  distinction  between  rheumatoid  and  osteo-arthritis  for  the 
first  time.  However,  he  will  probably  be  chiefly  remembered  for 
his  oiiginal  woik  on  chemical  pathology,  reported  in  scientific 
journals  and  in  lectures.  He  was  a born  investigator  and  devoted 
much  time  to  original  laboratory  research.  As  a result  of  his 
early  interest  in  children  s diseases,  he  joined  his  colleagues  F.  R. 
Batten  and  Hugh  Thursfield  in  editing  a large  work  on  Diseases 
of  Children  (1913).  A more  general  work  was  The  Inborn  Factors 
in  Disease  (1931). 

Garrod  married  in  1886,  Laura  Elisabeth,  daughter  of  Sir 
Thomas  Smith,  Bart.,  K.C.V.O.,  F.R.C.S.,  surgeon  to  St. 
Bartholomew’s  Hospital.  They  had  three  sons,  all  of  whom  lost 
their  lives  in  the  1914-1918  War,  and  one  daughter.  On  resigning 
his  chair  at  Oxford  in  1927,  he  lived  at  Melton  in  Suffolk  till  1930 
and  thereafter  at  Cambridge,  where  he  died. 

Lancet,  1936.  1936.  D.N.B.,  1931-40,  308. 

Biog.  details  left  by  Dr.  Garrod,  in  R.C.P.  Library.  Al.  Oxon.,  ii,  511. 


HABERSHON,  SAMUEL  HERBERT 
b.  11  Nov.  1857.  </.  26  Feb.  1915. 

M.A.,  M.D.  Cantab.,  F.R.C.P.  (1891). 

Samuel  Habershon  was  born  in  London,  the  son  of  S.  O. 
Habershon,  F.R.C.P.,  physician  to  Guy’s  Hospital.  He  received 
his  education  at  University  College  School,  at  Eastbourne  and 
at  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  where  he  took  a degree  in  natural 
sciences  in  1880.  He  was  a medical  student  at  St.  Bartholomew’s 
Hospital  and  won  the  Kirkes  and  Lawrence  gold  medals.  When 
he  had  qualified  in  1884,  he  obtained  resident  posts  in  St. 
Bartholomew’s  and  studied  for  a time  at  Vienna.  He  then  held 
brief  appointments  at  the  Royal  Hospital  for  Diseases  of  the  Chest 
and  the  St.  Marylebone  General  Dispensary,  before  being  elected 
in  1893  assistant  physician,  and  in  1902  physician,  to  the  Brompton 
Hospital.  Although  principally  associated  with  chest  diseases, 
he  made  a special  study  of  digestive  complaints  and  published  a 
book  on  Diseases  of  the  Stomach  (1909).  He  was  the  physician 
and  friend  of  Gladstone  in  the  statesman’s  last  years.  The  later 
years  of  his  own  fife  were  afflicted  with  recurrent  attacks  of 
bronchitis  and  asthma.  His  wife  was  the  daughter  of  Richard 
Davies,  M.P.,  lord-lieutenant  of  Anglesey;  they  had  three  sons. 

Lancet,  1915.  1915.  Al.  Cantab.,  iii,  183. 

HEBB,  RICHARD  GRAINGER 
b.  29  Apr.  1848.  d.  12  May  1918. 

M.A.,  M.D.  Cantab.,  M.R.C.S.,  L.S.A.,  F.R.C.P.  (1891). 

Richard  Hebb  was  born  at  Islington,  the  eldest  son  of  John  Hebb, 
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bricklayer,  of  East  Dulwich,  and  his  wife  Anne.  He  was  educated 
at  St.  John’s  College,  Cambridge,  and  King’s  College,  London  taking 
the  Cambridge  B.A.  degree  in  1871  and  qualifying  in  1874  His 
junior  appointments  were  at  King’s  College  Hospital  and  the 
Stanhope  Street  Dispensary.  In  1879,  during  the  Zulu  Wai,  he 
served  as  a civil  surgeon  in  South  Africa.  In  1888,  he  was  elected 
assistant  physician  to  the  Westminster  Hospital,  where  in  due 
course  he  became  physician  and  consulting  physician.  He  was 
also  director  of  its  pathological  department  and  lectured  on  forensic 
medicine,  medicine  and  general  pathology.  He  was  pathologist, 
too,  at  Queen  Charlotte’s  Hospital.  Hebb  did  not  excel  as  a teacher 
of  medicine,  but  he  drew  large  audiences  to  his  demonstrations  of 
morbid  anatomy.  His  knowledge  of  this  subject  was  profound, 
although,  owing  to  an  ingrained  modesty  and,  perhaps,  to  a want 
of  scientific  imagination,  he  published  little.  He  married  in  1903, 
Henrietta  Frances,  daughter  of  Nathaniel  Sharp. 

1918.  Lyle,  151. 

Al.  Cantab.,  ii,  318. 


MARTIN,  SIDNEY  HARRIS  COX 

b.  8 Apr.  1860.  d.  22  Sept.  1924. 

B.Sc.,  M.D.  Lond.,  M.R.C.S.,  F.R.C.P.  (1891),  F.R.S. 

Sidney  Martin  was  born  in  Jamaica,  the  second  son  of  John 
Ewers  Martin.  He  was  a student  of  University  College,  London, 
taking  the  degree  of  B.Sc.  in  1878  before  turning  to  medicine. 
Having  qualified  in  1882,  he  visited  Vienna,  returning  to  junior 
appointments  at  the  Middlesex  Hospital  and  the  City  of  London 
Hospital  for  Diseases  of  the  Chest.  He  was  assistant  physician 
at  the  latter  from  1888  to  1890,  in  which  year  he  received  the  same 
appointment  at  University  College  Hospital,  where  he  became  full 
physician  in  1898.  He  was  also  assistant  physician  to  the  Brompton 
Hospital  from  1892  to  1900.  At  University  College  he  was  pro- 
fessor of  pathology  from  1895  to  1907  and  professor  of  clinical 
medicine  from  1902  to  1907;  he  afterwards  received  the  same  posts 
in  the  reorganised  University  College  Hospital.  During  the  War 
of  1914-1918  he  worked  in  the  3rd  London  General  Hospital  and 
for  the  Committee  of  Reference  of  the  Royal  Colleges.  He  was  an 
important  office-holder  at  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians,  being 
Goulstonian  Lecturer  in  1892,  Croonian  Lecturer  in  1895,  Lumleian 
Lecturer  in  1915,  Censor  and  Representative  on  the  Senate  of 
London  University.  In  1909  he  delivered  the  Lettsomian  Lectures 
to  the  Medical  Society  of  London. 

A physiological  chemist  before  the  name  biochemistry  came  into 
vogue,  Martin  was  an  acknowledged  authority  on  the  physiology 
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and  pathology  of  digestion.  He  made  an  enquiry  on  behalf  of  the 
Royal  Commission  of  1890  appointed  to  investigate  the  effects  on 
human  health  of  food  derived  from  tuberculous  animals,  and 
served  on  a similar  Royal  Commission  in  1902.  In  1895  he  pub- 
lished a textbook  on  Functional  and  Organic  Diseases  of  the  Stomach 
and  in  1904  a Manual  of  General  Pathology,  he  also  contributed 
to  Quain’s  Dictionary  and  Allbutt’s  System  of  Medicine.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  executive  committee  of  the  Imperial  Cancer  Research 
Fund  from  1902  and  became  its  chairman  in  1923.  Personally  he 
was  a reserved  man;  and,  in  the  words  of  one  of  his  colleagues,  it 
seemed  unbelievable  that  this  quiet  companionable  man,  who 
could  play  such  excellent  golf,  should  also  be  able  to  discharge  so 
successfully  the  difficult  tasks  of  scientific  investigator,  of  practical 
teacher  of  medicine,  of  superb  chairman  of  scientific  or  business 
committees  and  of  successful  consulting  physician  ”.  Martin  was 
married  and  had  a daughter. 

Lancet,  1924.  1924. 

Presidential  Address  to  R.C.P.,  1925,  22. 


PASTEUR,  WILLIAM,  C.B.,  C.M.G. 
b.  1855.  d.  1 Sept.  1943. 

M.D.  Lond.,  M.R.C.S.,  F.R.C.P.  (1891). 

William  Pasteur,  the  son  of  a Swiss  from  Geneva,  was  educated 
privately  at  Maidenhead  and  at  University  College,  London. 
After  qualifying  in  1880  and  graduating  two  years  later,  he  studied 
at  Vienna  for  a time.  He  then  accepted  a registrar’s  post  at  the 
Middlesex  Hospital,  which  he  continued  to  serve  throughout  his 
career  as  assistant  physician,  full  physician  and  consulting  physician, 
lecturer  on  forensic  medicine,  hygiene  and  medicine,  and  dean  of 
the  Medical  School.  Another  lifelong  association  was  with  the 
Queen’s  Hospital  for  Children,  Hackney,  which  elected  him  as  its 
physician  and  consulting  physician.  A fluent  speaker  of  French 
and  German,  he  was  also  physician  to  the  French  Hospital  for  some 
years.  He  examined  on  behalf  of  London,  Durham  and  Birming- 
ham Universities  and  the  Conjoint  Board.  During  the  1914-1918 
War  Pasteur  received  the  C.B.  and  C.M.G.  for  his  services  as 
consultant  physician  to  the  British  Armies  in  France  at  the  Rouen 
base,  a post  that  afforded  him  many  opportunities  for  studying 
chest  wounds.  Thoracic  disease  was  the  main — although  not  the 
only — field  of  his  private  researches.  His  Bradshaw  Lecture  of 
1908  discussed  massive  collapse  of  the  lung  after  operation,  a 
condition  to  which  he  referred  again  in  an  article  in  1914  and  one 
which,  indeed,  owed  its  discovery  and  description  to  Pasteur. 

When  he  died,  Pasteur  had  been  a Fellow  of  the  Royal  College 
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of  Physicians,  where  he  had  held  the  office  of  Censor,  for  fifty-two 
years,  and  was  fifth  in  order  of  seniority.  A hospital  physician  of 
the  old  school,  dignified,  gracious  and  courtly,  he  was  slow  in 
applying  to  individual  cases  the  vast  fund  of  knowledge  which  he 
had  accumulated.  In  committee,  he  was  always  open  to  persuasion. 
Mountaineering,  gardening  and  music  provided  his  chief  recreations. 
He  married  in  1890  Violet  Mabel,  daughter  of  Col.  R.  Seddon, 
R.E.,  and  had  two  daughters  and  a son. 

Lancet,  1943.  1943. 

Presidential  Address  to  R.C.P.,  1944,  10. 


PHILLIPS,  SIDNEY  PHILIP 

b.  27  July  1851.  d.  19  Jan.  1951. 

M.D.  Lond.,  M.R.C.S.,  F.R.C.P.  (1891). 

Sidney  Phillips,  the  son  of  Barnet  Samuel  Phillips,  a Jewish 
business  man  in  the  City,  and  Phillipa  Samuel,  his  wife,  went  to 
University  College  School  for  his  education  and  to  University 
College,  London,  for  his  medical  training.  After  qualifying  in 
1877,  he  held  junior  appointments  in  University  College  Hospital, 
the  Hospital  for  Sick  Children,  St.  Peter’s  Hospital  for  Stone,  the 
Middlesex  Hospital  and  St.  Mary’s.  To  the  last  of  these  he  was 
elected  physician  to  outpatients  in  1884,  becoming  full  physician 
in  1896;  he  was  also  appointed  to  the  staffs  of  the  London  Fever 
Hospital,  the  Lock  Hospital  and  the  Paddington  Green  Hospital 
for  Children.  During  the  War  of  1914-1918  he  served  in  the 
3rd  London  General  Hospital  as  a lieutenant-colonel  and,  in 
addition,  performed  the  duties  of  a special  constable,  being  respon- 
sible for  the  capture  of  a notorious  German  spy.  He  retired  to  the 
consulting  staff  of  St.  Mary’s  in  1920,  but  became  Treasurer  of  the 
Royal  College  of  Physicians  four  years  later.  During  his  fourteen 
years  in  this  office,  the  College’s  income  from  investments  more 
than  quadrupled.  He  spent  the  years  of  the  Second  World  War  at 
Churt,  but  returned  to  London  in  1945  and  died  in  St.  Mary’s 
Hospital,  ninety-nine  years  old  and  Senior  Fellow  but  one  of  the 
Royal  College  of  Physicians.  Phillips  was  at  his  best  when  teaching 
at  the  bedside,  impressing  his  words  on  his  students  by  a mixture 
of  gentle  ferocity  and  caustic  humour.  His  good-natured,  lovable 
perversity  made  him  the  centre  of  many  anecdotes,  which  he  himself 
was  not  at  pains  to  discourage.  He  was  a keen  athlete  and  con- 
tinued to  take  physical  exercise  and  to  swim  till  his  eightieth  year. 
He  was  a bachelor. 

Lancet , 1951.  1951. 

Presidential  Address  to  R.C.P.,  1951,  6. 
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PRINGLE,  JOHN  JAMES 

b.  17  June  1855.  d.  18  Dec.  1923. 

M.B.  Edin.,  F.R.C.P.  (1891). 

J.  J.  Pringle,  the  son  of  Andrew  Pringle,  M.D.,  of  Borgue, 
Kirkcudbrightshire,  was  educated  at  Merchiston  School  and 
Edinburgh  University.  Having  graduated  as  M.B.,  C.M.  in  1876, 
he  acted  as  house  physician  at  the  Edinburgh  Royal  Infirmary  and 
then  completed  his  training  with  visits  to  the  Dublin,  Vienna, 
Paris  and  Berlin  schools.  He  settled  in  London  in  1882,  becoming 
clinical  assistant  at  the  Moorfields  Ophthalmic  Hospital  and 
physician  to  the  Royal  Hospital  for  Diseases  of  the  Chest.  In  1885, 
after  two  years  as  registrar,  he  was  elected  assistant  physician  to 
the  Middlesex  Hospital.  He  lectured  on  practical  medicine  from 
1892  till  his  promotion  to  full  physician  in  1895  and  was  in  charge 
of  the  skin  department  from  1888  until  his  retirement  in  1920. 
It  was  as  a dermatologist  that  he  made  his  name — not  so  much  by 
his  few  writings,  although  these  included  articles  in  Quain’s 
Dictionary  and  Allbutt’s  System  of  Medicine , as  through  his  influence 
on  the  Dermatological  Society  of  London,  which  he  helped  to 
found,  and  as  a teacher.  Five  of  his  assistants  at  the  Middlesex 
Hospital  themselves  became  heads  of  dermatological  departments 
in  other  hospitals.  During  the  1914-1918  War,  he  took  charge  of 
the  department  for  diseases  of  the  skin  at  the  3rd  London  General 
Hospital  and  served  as  a consultant  to  military  hospitals.  Under 
a cover  of  wit,  insouciance  and  elegance,  Pringle  concealed  a great 
capacity  for  hard  work  and  much  kindness  of  heart.  He  was  a 
lover  of  music,  art  and  good  living,  and  a fine  linguist  in  French 
and  German.  He  died  at  Christchurch,  New  Zealand,  where  he 
had  gone  for  the  sake  of  his  health. 

Times,  5 Jan.  1923.  Personal  memoirs,  in  R.C.P.  Library. 


STURGE,  WILLIAM  ALLEN,  M.V.O. 

b.  1850.  d.  27  Mar.  1919. 

M.D.  Lond.,  M.R.C.S.,  F.R.C.P.  (1891). 

Born  at  Bristol,  Allen  Sturge  was  the  son  of  Quaker  parents, 
William  Sturge,  land  surveyor,  and  his  wife  Charlotte  Allen.  He 
began  his  medical  training  in  the  Bristol  Medical  School  and  con- 
tinued it  at  University  College,  London,  qualifying  in  1873.  In 
1876  he  made  a protracted  stay  in  Paris,  to  benefit  from  the  instruc- 
tion of  Charcot  and  Fournier.  On  his  return  he  started  to  practise 
in  Wimpole  Street  in  partnership  with  his  wife,  Emily  Bovell,  a 
physician.  He  obtained  junior  appointments  at  Umveisity  College 
Hospital,  the  Hospital  for  Sick  Children  and  the  National  Hospital 
for  the  Paralysed  and  Epileptic,  was  physician  for  a time  to  the 
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Royal  Infirmary  for  Women  and  Children  and  became  assistant 
physician  to  the  Royal  Free  Hospital.  An  enthusiast  for  women  s 
medical  education,  he  lectured  on  pathology  at  the  London  School 
of  Medicine  for  Women.  He  published  several  papers  on  neuro- 
logical subjects,  of  which  one,  on  progressive  muscular  atrophy, 
gained  the  silver  medal  of  the  Medical  Society  of  London. 

Sturge  seemed  destined  for  a distinguished  career  as  a neurologist, 
general  physician  and  clinical  teacher,  when  the  deterioration  of  his 
wife’s  health  caused  him,  in  1880,  to  abandon  his  London  practice 
and  make  a fresh  start  at  Nice.  There,  in  twenty-seven  years,  he 
gained  a reputation  as  one  of  the  Riviera’s  ablest  physicians.  His 
organisation  was  largely  responsible  for  the  success  of  Queen 
Victoria’s  four  spring  visits  to  Cimiez.  At  Nice  Sturge  formed  a 
notable  collection  of  Greek  vases.  On  his  retirement  to  Icklingham 
in  Suffolk  in  1907,  enthusiastically  assisted  by  his  second  wife, 
Julia,  daughter  of  A.  C.  Sherriff,  M.P.,  whom  he  had  married  in 
1886,  he  devoted  himself  to  his  lifelong  interest  in  archaeology 
and  gathered  a fine  assortment  of  flints,  which  he  bequeathed  to 
the  nation.  He  was  a founder  and  first  president  of  the  Society 
of  Prehistoric  Archaeology  of  East  Anglia.  To  his  fellow  archaeo- 
logists, as  to  the  students  of  his  early  days,  he  was  an  inspiring 
guide  and  adviser.  He  died  at  Icklingham,  without  issue. 

Lancet,  1919.  1919. 

BIRCH,  EDWARD  ALFRED 

b.  24  Sept.  1840.  d.  27  Nov.  1912. 

M.D.  Brux.,  D.P.H.  Cantab.,  L.K.Q.C.P.I.,  F.R.C.S.I.,  F.R.C.P. 

(1892). 

E.  A.  Birch,  the  son  of  William  Birch,  J.P.,  of  Roscrea,  Tipperary, 
received  his  medical  training  at  the  City  of  Dublin  Hospital  and  the 
School  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  of  Ireland.  On  obtaining 
the  L.R.C.S.I.  qualification  in  1861,  he  entered  the  Royal  Navy 
as  an  assistant  suigeon  and  served  in  the  China  War,  being  present 
at  the  actions  of  ICagosima  and  Simonoseki.  He  resigned  in  1865 
and  a year  later  joined  the  Indian  Medical  Service.  The  greater 
pait  of  his  career  was  spent  in  Bengal.  He  served  through  the 
Bihai  famine  of  1874  and  was  civil  surgeon  of  Hazaribagh  for  several 
years.  From  1882  to  1889  he  was  superintendent  of  the  Presidency 
European  General  Hospital  in  Calcutta,  from  1890  to  1892  principal 
of  the  Calcutta  Medical  College,  and  from  1892  to  1893  inspector- 
general  of  civil  hospitals,  Bengal.  An  able  administrator  and 
physician,  he  was  known  throughout  India  as  the  author  of  a 
new  version  (1879)  of  H.  H.  Goodeve’s  book  on  The  Management 
and  Treatment  of  Children  in  India,  originally  published  in  1844. 
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Birch  retired  in  1893  and  a few  years  later  settled  in  Okehampton, 
where  he  engaged  in  local  politics  as  a Conservative.  His  wife  was 
Caroline  Thomasine,  daughter  of  John  Massy  of  Stagdale,  Limerick; 
they  had  two  sons  and  two  daughters.  Birch  died  in  London. 

Lancet,  1912.  1912.  Roll  of  171. 

COLLIER,  WILLIAM 

b.  1856.  d.  21  Dec.  1935. 

M.A.,  M.D.  Cantab.,  M.A.  Oxon.,  M.R.C.S.,  L.S.A.,  F.R.C  P 
(1892). 

William  Collier  was  born  at  Stapleford,  Cambridgeshire,  the 
youngest  child  of  Henry  Collier.  From  Sherborne  School  he  went 
up  to  Jesus  College,  Cambridge,  in  1874  without  any  fixed  ambitions 
for  his  future.  His  studies  were  interrupted  when  he  joined  an 
expedition  bound  for  the  Sahara.  Seasickness,  however,  obliged 
him  to  abandon  his  companions  at  Teneriffe.  A chance  meeting 
with  Sir  G.  M.  Humphry  on  his  return  decided  him  to  follow 
a medical  career,  and  he  entered  King’s  College,  London,  after 
taking  a pass  degree  in  1878  at  Cambridge,  where  his  chief  distinc- 
tions had  been  to  represent  the  University  at  athletics  in  the  years 
1875-77  and  in  a fifty-mile  “penny-farthing”  cycle  race  in  1876. 
Collier  qualified  in  1880  and  proceeded  to  his  M.B.  in  1881.  At 
King’s  College  Hospital  he  acted  as  dresser  to  Lister.  His  first 
house  appointment  was  at  Wolverhampton  General  Hospital. 
Then,  after  briefly  sampling  general  practice  at  Hastings,  he  obtained 
a resident  appointment  at  the  Radcliffe  Infirmary,  Oxford. 

Oxford  was  Collier’s  home  for  the  remainder  of  his  life.  From 
1885  to  1921  he  was  physician  to  the  Radcliffe  Infirmary,  and,  after 
1921,  consulting  physician.  One  of  his  chief  services  was  the 
inauguration,  with  the  Rev.  G.  B.  Cronshaw,  of  the  Twopenny  Con- 
tributory Scheme,  the  first  of  its  kind  in  a country  district,  which 
saved  the  Infirmary  from  financial  disaster  and  proved  a valuable 
model  for  other  hospitals.  He  also  held  the  Litchfield  lectureship 
on  medicine  for  some  years  and  examined  in  medicine  for  the 
Universities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  the  Conjoint  Board  and 
the  Royal  Army  Medical  College.  He  presided  over  the  B.M.A.’s 
annual  meeting  at  Oxford  in  1904.  During  the  1914-1918  War 
he  served  as  a lieutenant-colonel  attached  to  the  3rd  Southern 
General  Hospital  and  as  consulting  physician  to  Southern 
Command.  In  Oxford  he  held  a position  of  unrivalled  popularity 
with  practitioners  and  patients.  Outside  his  work  he  interested 
himself  in  the  Anti-Noise  League.  A pioneer  motor-cyclist,  keen 
on  hunting  and  mountaineering,  he  was  in  everything  an  enthusiast, 
a man  of  strong  opinions,  argumentative  but  straightforward. 
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His  wife  was  Anna,  daughter  of  Rev.  Dr.  James  Legge,  professor 
of  Chinese  at  Oxford.  They  had  three  daughters  and  two  sons, 
of  whom  one  was  W.  T.  Collier,  F.R.C.P. 

Lancet,  1936.  1936.  Al.  Cantab.,  ii,  96. 

FOX,  THOMAS  COLCOTT 

b.  1849.  d.  11  Apr.  1916. 

B.A.  Cantab.,  M.B.  Lond.,  M.R.C.S.,  F.R.C.P.  (1892). 

Thomas  Colcott  Fox  was  born  at  Broughton,  Hampshire,  the 
eighth  son  of  Luther  Owen  Fox,  F.R.C.S.  He  was  educated  at 
Queenwood  College  and  University  College  School.  He  went  up 
to  Peterhouse,  Cambridge,  with  a natural  science  scholarship  in 
1868  and  graduated  as  a B.A.  in  1872.  He  proceeded  to  the 
London  M.B.  four  years  later,  having  studied  medicine  at  University 
College.  His  first  appointments  were  as  medical  superintendent 
of  the  Fulham  Smallpox  Hospital  and  physician  to  the  Victoria 
Hospital  for  Children  and  the  St.  George’s  and  St.  James’s  Dispen- 
sary. In  due  course  he  was  elected  as  physician  to  the  skin  depart- 
ments of  the  Westminster  Hospital  and  Paddington  Green  Children’s 
Hospital.  It  was  to  dermatology  that  Colcott  Fox  mainly  devoted 
his  professional  life,  and  his  contributions  to  its  literature  included 
his  joint  authorship,  with  his  brother,  W.  Tilbury  Fox,  of  Epitome 
of  Skin  Diseases  (1876)  and  articles  in  Allbutt’s  System  of  Medicine. 
He  played  cricket  for  Hampshire  and  the  Incogniti  as  a young 
man  and  was  also  a proficient  oarsman,  skater,  shot  and  golfer. 
He  married  in  1890  Ida  Mary,  daughter  of  J.  S.  Hay-Newton  of 
Gifford,  Scotland. 

Lancet,  1916.  1916.  At.  Cantab.,  ii,  558. 

FOXWELL,  WILLIAM  ARTHUR 

o.  13  July  1853.  d.  4 Aug.  1909. 

B.A.  Lond.,  M.A.,  M.D.  Cantab.,  M.Sc.  Birm.,  F.R.C.P.  (1892). 

Arthur  Foxwell  was  born  at  Shepton  Mallet,  the  third  son  of 
Thomas  Somerton  Foxwell  of  Weston-super-Mare  by  his  second 
wife  Jane,  daughter  of  William  Handcock  of  Jersey.  After  a 
schooling  at  Queen’s  College,  Taunton,  and  having  taken  the 
London  B.A.  degree  in  1873,  he  read  natural  sciences  at  St.  John’s 
College,  Cambi  idge,  graduating  in  1877.  Elis  medical  training 
proper  took  place  at  St.  Thomas’s  Hospital  and  Vienna.  When 
he  had  qualified  in  1881,  he  held  resident  appointments  at  St. 
Thomas’s,  the  Brompton  Hospital,  the  Manchester  Children’s 
Hospital,  Pendlebury,  and  the  Birmingham  General  Hospital 
At  this  last  he  became  assistant  physician  in  1885  but  resigned  after 
lour  years,  on  appointment  as  physician  to  the  Queen’s  Hospital, 
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Birmingham.  In  his  early  days  in  Birmingham  he  was  demon- 
strator of  medical  pathology  at  Queen’s  College,  and  in  his  last 
years  he  was  professor  of  therapeutics  in  the  University.  He 
delivered  the  lngleby  lectures  at  Birmingham  in  1892  and  the 
Bradshaw  Lecture  at  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians  in  1899. 
Foxwcll  favoured  the  climatic  treatment  of  disease  and  paid  many 
visits  to  Continental  resorts.  He  was  largely  responsible  for  the 
construction  of  a roof  ward  in  the  Queen’s  Hospital.  He  was  a 
hard  worker  who  expected  hard  work  from  his  students.  He 
married  in  1889  Lisette,  daughter  of  Charles  Hollins  of  Torquay 
and  widow  of  Robert  Pollock.  He  left  one  daughter.  Foxwell 
died  in  the  Warneford  Hospital,  Leamington,  as  a result  of  a 
bicycle  accident. 

Lancet,  1909.  1909. 

D.N.B.,  2nd  Suppl.,  ii,  53.  AI.  Cantab.,  ii,  559. 

HALLIBURTON,  WILLIAM  DOBINSON 

b.  21  June  1860.  d.  21  May  1931. 

B.Sc.,  M.D.  Lond.,  Hon.  LL.D.  Aberd.,  Toronto,  F.R.C.P. 

(1892),  F.R.S. 

William  Halliburton  was  born  in  London,  the  only  son  of 
Thomas  Halliburton  of  Upper  Norwood  and  his  wife  Mary  Homan. 
From  University  College  School  he  went  on  to  University  College, 
London,  where  he  graduated  in  1879  as  B.Sc.  and  in  1883  as  M.B., 
afterwards  acting  as  house  physician  in  the  Hospital.  In  the 
latter  year  he  won  the  Sharpey  scholarship  and  became  assistant 
professor  of  physiology  under  Sharpey-Schafer.  He  was  awarded 
the  science  research  medal  in  1885  and  then  paid  a brief  visit  to 
Vienna.  In  these  early  years  he  lectured  on  physiology  at  the 
London  School  of  Medicine  for  Women.  In  1890  he  left  University 
College  on  being  nominated  to  the  chair  of  physiology  at  King’s, 
which  he  occupied  for  the  next  thirty-three  years.  As  dean  of  the 
King’s  medical  faculty  from  1901  to  1904,  he  proved  his  adminis- 
trative ability  at  a period  of  difficulty  and  financial  stress  for  the 
College. 

It  was  as  a physiologist,  and  particularly  as  an  inspiring  guide  to 
his  pupils  and  assistants,  that  Halliburton  made  his  name  familiar 
throughout  the  medical  world.  One  of  the  founders  of  the  science 
of  biochemistry,  he  wrote  a Textbook  of  Chemical  Physiology  and 
Pathology  (1891),  which  was  a landmark  in  its  day.  His  Essentials 
of  Chemical  Physiology  (1893)  reached  a thirteenth  edition,  edited 
by  other  hands,  in  1936.  But  his  most  popular  work  was  “ Halli- 
burton’s ” Physiology  (1896),  the  successor  to  “ Kirkes’s  ” Physiology, 
which,  under  his  authorship,  was  issued  in  nineteen  editions  before 
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making  way  for  “ McDowall’s  ” Handbook  of  Physiology.  At 
the  Royal  College  of  Physicians  he  was  Goulstonian  Lecturer 
(1893),  Croonian  Lecturer  (1901),  Oliver-Sharpey  Lecturer  (1907) 
and  Baly  Medallist  (1911).  Halliburton  was  a lucid  and  eloquent 
lecturer  and  a jovial,  approachable  figure,  loved  by  his  students. 
He  married  in  1886  Annie,  daughter  of  James  Dawes;  they  had  no 
children.  He  died  at  Exeter. 

Lancet,  1931.  1931. 

Lyle,  398.  D.N.B.,  1931-40,  391. 

HOOD,  DONALD  WILLIAM  CHARLES,  C.V.O. 

b.  23  June  1847.  d.  15  Mar.  1924. 

M.D.  Cantab.,  M.R.C.S.,  L.S.A.,  L.R.C.P.  Edin.,  F.R.C.P. 

(1892). 

Donald  Hood  was  born  at  Market  Lavington,  Wiltshire,  the 
eldest  son  of  Sir  Charles  Hood,  F.R.C.P.  He  was  educated  at 
Harrow,  Caius  College,  Cambridge,  and  Guy’s  Hospital,  where  he 
qualified  in  1869.  After  holding  junior  posts  at  the  Evelina  Hospital 
for  Children,  he  went  into  general  practice  at  Bletchingley.  However, 
he  returned  to  London  as  a consultant  after  some  ten  years.  He 
received  the  appointments  of  assistant  physician  (1879),  physician 
(1883)  and  consulting  physician  (1909)  to  the  West  London  Hospital, 
and  also  served  on  the  staff  of  the  North-West  London  Hospital. 
He  took  part  in  the  management  of  the  Bethlem  and  Bridewell 
Royal  Hospitals  and  the  Earlswood  Royal  Institution.  Cambridge 
University  utilised  his  services  as  an  examiner  and  the  Foreign 
Office  as  examining  physician.  Hood  contributed  to  medical 
literature  on  rheumatism  and  typhoid  fever.  In  1901,  he  was 
created  C.V.O.  in  recognition  of  his  work  on  behalf  of  charitable 
funds  in  the  Boer  War.  Hood,  whose  recreations  were  fishing, 
shooting  and  gardening,  married  Alice,  daughter  of  John  Wickham 
Flower,  by  whom  he  had  one  son  and  three  daughters. 

Lancet,  1924.  B.M.J.,  1924. 

Biog.  Hist,  of  Caius  College,  ii,  380. 


MACKENZIE,  SIR  HECTOR  WILLIAM  GAVIN 
b.  June  1856.  d.  2 Mar.  1929. 

M.A.  Edin.,  M.A.,  M.D.  Cantab.,  M.R.C.S.,  F.R.C.P.  (1892). 

Hector  Mackenzie  was  born  at  Edinburgh,  the  son  of  J.  Urquart 
Mackenzie,  and  graduated  with  first-class  honours  at  Edinburgh 
University.  He  then  won  a scholarship  to  Emmanuel  College, 
Cambridge,  where,  as  fifth  wrangler  in  1880,  he  was  elected  to  a 
fellowship.  He  entered  St.  Thomas’s  Hospital  as  a medical  student 
in  1882,  won  several  prizes,  including  the  Mead  medal  for  clinical 
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medicine,  and  qualified  in  1884.  He  then  held  the  normal  junior 
posts  at  his  own  Hospital  and  was  elected  assistant  physician  to  the 
Royal  Free  and  Brompton  Hospitals.  In  1893,  he  obtained  the 
same  appointment  at  St.  Thomas’s,  where  he  became,  in  1900,  full 
physician  and,  in  1919,  consulting  physician,  and  lectured  on 
pharmacology,  therapeutics  and  medicine.  Mackenzie  also  served 
on  the  staffs  of  the  King  Edward  VII  Sanatorium  and  the  Samaritan 
Hospital,  and  during  the  1914-1918  War  was  attached  to  the 
2nd  London  General  Hospital.  His  connection  with  the  Royal 
College  of  Physicians  was  distinguished;  he  was  Bradshaw  Lecturer 
(1916),  Censor,  and  Lumleian  Lecturer  (1922).  He  examined  in 
medicine  for  the  Conjoint  Board  and  the  I.M.S.  Mackenzie,  who 
was  knighted  in  1923,  was  an  authority  in  his  day  on  diseases  of 
the  thyroid  gland.  Professionally  he  was  a somewhat  taciturn, 
remote  individual,  but  in  congenial  company  revealed  a lovable, 
charming  side  to  his  character.  He  was  a musician  and  linguist  of 
accomplishment  and  read  widely;  he  loved  the  sea  and  greatly 
enjoyed  skating.  He  married  in  1890  Emma  Newcombe,  widow  of 
Septimus  Marsden  of  Holderness,  but  left  no  children.  He  died 
at  Upper  Brook  Street,  London. 

Lancet,  1929.  1929. 

Presidential  Address  to  R.C.P.,  1929,  33. 

MOTT,  SIR  FREDERICK  WALKER,  K.B.E. 

b.  23  Oct.  1853.  d.  8 June  1926. 

M.D.  Lond.,  Hon.  LL.D.  Edin.,  F.R.C.P.  (1892),  F.R.S. 

Frederick  Mott  was  born  at  Brighton,  the  only  son  of  Henry 
Mott  and  his  wife  Caroline,  daughter  of  William  Fuller  of  Pul- 
borough.  He  began  his  medical  education  at  the  Royal  Sussex 
County  Hospital,  and  from  there  proceeded  to  University  College, 
London,  and,  finally,  to  Vienna.  After  qualifying  in  1880,  he  held 
the  usual  junior  appointments  in  University  College  Hospital  and 
worked  in  Schafer’s  laboratory  for  two  years.  In  1883,  he  was 
appointed  assistant  professor  of  physiology  at  Liverpool  University, 
but  returned  to  London  a year  later  to  become  lecturer  on  physiology 
at  Charing  Cross  Hospital.  This  post  he  retained  till  1895,  after- 
wards holding  lectureships  on  pathology  (1900-03)  and  medicine 
(1907-13).  He  was  elected  assistant  physician  in  1890,  physician 
in  1903,  and  consulting  physician  in  1913. 

The  researches  for  which  he  became  famous,  however,  .were 
achieved  in  his  capacity  as  pathologist  to  the  L.C.C.  Asylums, 
working  in  the  laboratory  at  Ciaybury  from  1895  till  1916  and 
thereafter,  till  1923,  at  the  Maudsley  Hospital.  It  was  Mott  who 
finally  established  the  fact,  previously  suggested  by  Kratlt-Lbing, 
that  general  paralysis  of  the  insane  was  due  to  syphilis  and 
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associated  with  the  presence  of  the  specific  spirochaete.  He  also 
elucidated  many  of  the  problems  of  dementia  praecox  and  the 
part  played  by  heredity  in  insanity.  In  general  he  upheld  the  view 
that  mental  disorders  were  in  the  main  associated  with  bodily 
changes.  Mott  also  effected  practical  improvements  in  the 
treatment  of  the  insane  and  promoted  the  founding  of  the  Maudsley 
Hospital.  During  the  War  of  1914-1918,  as  a lieutenant-colonel 
attached  to  the  4th  London  General  Hospital,  he  turned  his  attention 
to  the  treatment  of  shell-shock.  After  retiring  from  his  L.C.C. 
post  in  1923,  Mott  continued  to  lecture  and  direct  research  at  the 
Maudsley  Hospital  and  at  Birmingham  University  till  his  death. 

Mott’s  achievements  won  him  numerous  honours.  He  was  a 
Censor  of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians  — whose  Diploma  in 
Psychological  Medicine  he  helped  to  institute  — delivered  the 
Croonian  Lectures  in  1900,  the  Oliver-Sharpey  Lectures  in  1910 
and  the  Harveian  Oration  in  1925,  and  received  the  Moxon  Medal 
in  1918.  He  was  also  awarded  the  B.M.A.’s  Stewart  prize  in  1903 
and  the  Medical  Society  of  London’s  Fothergill  gold  medal  in 
1911;  he  was  Lettsomian  Lecturer  in  1916.  He  was  president  of 
the  Medico-Psychological  Association  at  the  time  of  his  death. 
He  was  created  K.B.E.  in  1919.  For  all  his  fame,  Mott  was  a 
simple,  unaffected  and  kindly  man,  devoted  to  music  and  an 
authority  on  choral  works.  He  married  in  1885  Georgina 
Alexandra,  daughter  of  George  Thomas  Solly,  and  had  four 
daughters.  He  died  at  Birmingham. 

Lancet,  1926.  1926.  D.N.B.,  1922-30,  626. 

Mott  Memorial  Committee,  Contributions  to  psychiatry,  neurology  and  sociology, 
1929. 

PHILLIPS,  SIR  JOHN 

b.  6 July  1855.  d.  8 Dec.  1928. 

M.A.,  M.D.  Cantab.,  M.R.C.S.,  F.R.C.P.  (1892),  J.P. 

John  Phillips  was  born  at  Pavenham  near  Bedford,  the  son  of 
Zachariah  Phillips  and  his  wife  Ann  Ayres,  and  educated  at  Bedford 
Grammar  School.  He  read  natural  sciences  at  St.  John’s  College, 
Cambridge,  graduating  in  1877,  before  pursuing  his  clinical  training 
at  King’s  College,  London.  He  took  his  M.B.  degree  in  1881, 
and  then  concentrated  on  obstetrics.  King’s  elected  him  assistant 
obstetric  physician  in  1889,  full  physician  nine  years  later,  and 
professor  of  obstetric  medicine  in  1904.  He  also  held  honorary 
appointments  at  the  British  Lying-In  Hospital  and  the  Bromley 
Cottage  Hospital.  He  served  as  Examiner  to  Cambridge,  London 

Universities  and  to  the  Conjoint  Board.  He  published 
m 1893  Outline  of  Diseases  of  Women,  which  reached  a fourth 
edition  in  1906,  and  jointly  edited  the  King’s  College  Hospital 
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Reports  from  1893  to  1895;  but  latterly  the  claims  of  his  successful 
practice  allowed  him  no  time  for  authorship.  When  he  retired  in 
1915,  King’s  made  him  consulting  obstetric  physician  and  emeritus 
professor.  In  1918  he  was  appointed  Honorary  Physician  to  the 
Queen  and  knighted.  As  an  obstetrician,  he  was  known  for  the 
care  of  his  diagnosis,  for  his  manipulative  skill  and  dexterity,  and 
for  his  fine  record  of  success.  He  married,  firstly,  in  1890  Rachel 
Rattray,  daughter  of  Robert  Tweedie  Middleton,  M.P.,  D.L.,  by 
whom  he  had  one  son  and  three  daughters,  and,  secondly,  in  1926 
Beatrice  Margaret  Naish,  daughter  of  the  vicar  of  Upnor,  Kent. 

Lancet,  1928.  1928. 

Lyle,  341. 


RANKING,  JOHN  EBENEZER 

b.  1850.  d.  11  Sept.  1912. 

M.A.,  D.M.  Oxon.,  M.R.C.S.,  L.S.A.,  F.R.C.P.  (1892). 

John  Ranking  was  born  at  Hastings,  the  seventh  son  of  Robert 
Ranking,  medical  practitioner.  He  was  educated  at  Aldenham 
School  and  Hertford  College,  Oxford,  where  he  graduated  in  arts 
in  1872.  At  St.  Bartholomew’s  Hospital  he  won  the  Treasurer’s 
and  Foster  prizes  and  qualified  in  1874.  He  was  a prosector  of 
anatomy  at  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  before  settling 
permanently  at  Tunbridge  Wells.  Ranking  was  physician  to  the 
General  Hospital  in  Tunbridge  Wells  from  1880  till  his  death  and 
acquired  a large  consulting  practice  in  Kent  and  Sussex.  He 
married  a daughter  of  Dr.  Duncan  of  Tunbridge  Wells  and  had 
two  sons  and  three  daughters.  His  death  occurred  as  the  result  of 
a car  accident  at  Bexhill. 

Lancet,  1912.  B.M.J.,  1912.  Al.  Oxon.,  iii,  1176. 


REID,  SIR  JAMES,  Bart.,  G.C.V.O.,  K.C.B.,  V.D. 
b 23  Oct.  1849.  d.  28  June  1923. 

MA„  M.D.  Aberd.,  Hon.  LL.D.  Aberd.,  Glasg.,  Hon.  M.D. 
R.U.I.,  F.R.C.P.  (1892),  Hon.  F.R.C.P.I. 


James  Reid  was  the  eldest  son  of  Dr.  James  Reid  of  Ellon, 
Aberdeenshire,  and  his  wife  Beatrice  Peter  of  Canterland.  He 
was  educated  at  Aberdeen  Grammar  School  and  University, 
graduating  as  M.A.  in  1869  and  as  M.B.,  C.M.,  with  highest  honours 
in  1872.  After  two  years  of  general  practice  in  London  and  a 
period  of  postgraduate  study  in  Vienna,  he  joined  his  father  in 
practice  at  Ellon.  In  1881,  owing  to  the  illness  ot  Di.  William 
Marshall,  the  resident  physician  to  Queen  Victoria,  he  was  given 
medical  charge  of  the  Royal  Household  at  Balmoral  The  post 
became  permanent  on  Marshall’s  death,  and  he  moved  with  the 
Court  toP  London.  Here  he  worked  under  Sir  William  Jenner  s 
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direction,  and  in  1887  was  appointed  Physician-Extraordinary 
to  the  Queen.  Two  years  later,  on  the  failure  of  Jenner  s health, 
Reid  succeeded  him  as  Physician-in-Ordinary.  The  Queen  formed 
a high  opinion  of  his  abilities  and  grew  accustomed  to  ask  his 
advice  on  affairs  not  connected  with  medicine.  After  her  death 
he  remained  as  Physician-in-Ordinary,  first  to  Edward  Vll  and 
then  to  George  Y.  He  was  no  longer  a regular  member  of  the 
Court,  however,  and  took  a house  in  London.  He  became 
consulting  physician  to  the  King  Edward  VII  Sanatorium  at 

Midhurst.  . 

Reid  was  created  C.B.  in  1889,  K.C.B.  in  1895,  a baronet  m 1897, 
and  G.C.V.O.  in  1901.  He  served  in  a Volunteer  battalion  of  the 
Gordon  Highlanders,  reaching  the  rank  of  surgeon  lieutenant- 
colonel.  He  was  a man  whose  tact  and  wisdom  eminently  fitted 
him  for  a career  that  demanded  a high  degree  of  both  qualities. 
He  married  in  1899  the  Hon.  Susan  Baring,  daughtei  of  Baron 
Revelstoke,  one  of  the  Queen’s  Maids  of  Honour,  and  had  two 
sons  and  two  daughters. 

Lancet,  1923.  1923. 

Presidential  Address  to  R.C.P.,  1924,  16. 


SAINSBURY,  HARRINGTON,  O.B.E. 

b.  23  May  1855.  d.  29  Dec.  1936. 

M.D.  Lond.,  M.R.C.S.,  F.R.C.P.  (1892). 

Harrington  Sainsbury  was  educated  in  Paris,  at  Neuwied  in 
Germany  and  at  University  College,  London,  where  he  graduated 
as  M.B.  in  1879.  His  resident  appointments  were  at  the  Manchester 
(Pendlebury)  Children’s  Hospital  and  the  Hospital  for  Sick  Children, 
Great  Ormond  Street.  In  his  early  years  he  also  acted  as  assistant 
to  the  professor  of  medicine  at  University  College  and  for  a year 
as  assistant  physician  at  Windsor  Castle.  He  was  on  the  staffs 
of  the  Western  General  Dispensary  and  the  North-West  London 
Hospital  for  a time,  but  the  main  associations  of  his  career  were 
with  the  Royal  Free  Hospital  and  the  City  of  London  Hospital 
for  Diseases  of  the  Chest.  It  was  as  a cardiologist  that  he  was 
best  known.  But  he  assisted  Ringer  in  the  editing  of  the  thirteenth 
edition  (1897)  of  his  Handbook  of  Therapeutics  and  himself  wrote 
two  informative  books  on  materia  medica,  Principia  Therapeutica 
(1906)  and  Drugs  and  the  Drug  Habit  (1909).  For  his  work  in 
London  war  hospitals,  he  was  awarded  the  O.B.E.  in  1919.  He 
was  a self-effacing  man,  deeply  religious  and  with  Anglo-Catholic 
leanings.  Under  the  pseudonym  of  Hillel  Samson,  he  published 
three  short  romances.  His  wife  was  a sister  of  Tuke,  the  painter. 

Lancet , 1937.  1937.  Times,  30  Dec.  1936. 
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SHAW,  LAUR1STON  ELGIE 

b.  31  Mar.  1859.  d.  25  Dec.  1923. 

M.D.  Lond.,  M.R.C.S.,  F.R.C.P.  (1892). 

Lauriston  Shaw  was  born  in  London,  the  son  of  Archibald  Shaw, 
medical  practitioner,  of  St.  Leonards.  After  an  early  education  at 
the  City  of  London  School  and  University  College,  London,  he 
studied  medicine  at  Guy’s  Hospital,  qualifying  in  1881.  His  progress 
through  the  usual  junior  appointments  at  Guy’s  was  interrupted  by 
a voyage  to  Australia,  which  he  made  in  the  capacity  of  ship’s 
surgeon,  to  recuperate  his  health.  But  in  1889  he  was  appointed 
assistant  physician  and  demonstrator  of  morbid  anatomy.  He  was 
an  active  dean  of  the  Medical  School  between  1893  and  1901,  pro- 
moting the  erection  of  new  buildings  and  the  purchase  of  playing 
fields  for  the  School.  He  was  made  full  physician  in  1907  and 
consulting  physician  in  1919.  At  the  beginning  of  his  career 
Shaw  was  also  assistant  physician  to  the  City  of  London  Hospital 
for  Diseases  of  the  Chest.  He  was  prominent  in  framing  the 
provisions  of  the  National  Health  Insurance  Act  of  1911  and  con- 
sequently found  himself  in  opposition  to  large  numbers  of  his 
colleagues  and  friends.  From  1915  to  1923  he  gave  devoted  service 
as  a manager  of  the  Metropolitan  Asylums  Board.  Shaw’s  qualities 
of  disinterestedness,  vision  and  courage  well  fitted  him  for  his 
responsibilities  as  an  organiser  and  as  a chairman.  He  married 
May,  daughter  of  Howard  Spalding,  and  had  one  son.  He  died  at 
his  home  in  Weybridge. 

Lancet,  1924.  1924. 

Presidential  Address  to  R.C.P.,  1924,  26. 


BARRS,  ALFRED  GEORGE 
b.  1853.  d.  28  Feb.  1934. 

M.D.  Edin.,  Hon.  LL.D.  Leeds,  M.R.C.S.,  F.R.C.P.  (1893). 

A.  G.  Barrs,  the  son  of  John  Barrs  of  Leicester,  was  educated 
at  his  local  grammar  school.  For  his  medical  training  he  went  to 
Guy’s  Hospital  and  Edinburgh  University,  graduating  as  M.B.  in 
1875.  After  holding  junior  appointments  at  Guy’s,  he  settled  in 
Leeds  in  1879  and  was  elected  to  the  honorary  staff  of  the  Public 
Dispensary.  In  1884  Leeds  General  Infirmary  appointed  him 
assistant  physician,  and  eight  years  later  he  was  made  full  physician. 
Having  acted  as  demonstrator  of  physiology  at  the  Leeds  Medical 
School,  he  was  made  professor  of  medicine  at  Leeds  University 
(then  Yorkshire  College)  in  1899.  In  1910  he  vacated  this  chair  to 
become  professor  of  clinical  medicine,  and  in  1921,  on  retiring,  he 
was  given  the  title  of  emeritus  professor  of  medicine.  He  was  the 
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University’s  first  representative  on  the  General  Medical  Council. 
On  the  outbreak  of  war  in  1914,  he  was  given  charge  of  the  medical 
division  of  the  2nd  Northern  General  Hospital  with  the  rank  of 
lieutenant-colonel.  Barrs  was  one  of  the  first  to  affirm  the 
tuberculous  origin  of  many  pleural  effusions.  As  his  editorship  of 
Braithwaite’s  Retrospect  of  Medicine  bore  witness,  he  regarded 
extravagant  theories  and  unproven  hypotheses  with  scepticism  and 
delighted  to  expose  faulty  reasoning  and  pretentious  verbiage.  But 
he  was  always  the  friend  of  truth  and  genuineness.  He  was  a 
popular  figure  both  in  the  wards  and  as  chairman  of  the  Leeds 
Club.  Barrs  married  a daughter  of  Henry  Nelson,  solicitor,  of 
Leeds;  there  were  no  children  of  the  marriage. 

Lancet,  1934.  1934. 

Presidential  Address  to  R.C.P.,  1934,  11. 


CHAPMAN,  PAUL  MORGAN,  M.B.E. 

b.  18  Oct.  1852.  d.  31  May  1932. 

M.D.  Lond.,  M.R.C.S.,  F.R.C.P.  (1893). 

Paul  Chapman  was  born  at  Hackney  and  educated  at  Shrewsbury 
and  University  College,  London.  His  student  career  was  undis- 
tinguished on  account  of  his  absorbing  interest  in  poetry  and 
Elizabethan  plays.  Soon  after  he  had  taken  his  M.D.  in  1880 — 
he  had  qualified  in  1875 — an  introduction  to  Burdon  Sanderson 
gave  him  a taste  for  experimental  physiology  and  particularly  its 
application  to  cardiac  disease.  He  re-wrote  the  article  on  heart 
disease  in  Bristowe’s  textbook  and  gave  notable  Goulstonian 
Lectures  on  The  Physics  of  the  Circulation  in  1894.  He  was 
physician  to  St.  Marylebone  General  Dispensary  and  the  Royal 
Hospital  for  Children  and  Women. 

Chapman,  however,  was  soon  obliged  by  ill  health  to  abandon 
his  London  career.  In  1886  he  applied  successfully  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  senior  physician  to  the  Hereford  General  Hospital,  and 
he  remained  in  Hereford  as  a consultant  until  he  retired  in  1919. 
During  the  1914-1918  War,  he  was  physician  to  the  V.A.D.  Hospital 
there.  Chapman  was  a man  of  considerable  literary  attainments, 
which  were  displayed  in  his  contributions  to  the  Nineteenth  Century 
and  Yorkshire  Post.  In  retirement  he  wrote  a Foot  Guide  to 
Radnor  Forest,  on  whose  borders  he  then  lived.  He  was  also  an 
amateur  actor  of  merit  and  a keen  fly-fisherman  and  swimmer.  He 
married  and  had  three  sons.  He  died  at  Chatham. 

Lancet,  1932.  1932. 

Presidential  Address  to  R.C.P.,  1933,  12. 
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GRIFFITH,  WALTER  SPENCER  ANDERSON,  C.B.E. 

b.  21  Dec.  1854.  d.  26  Feb.  1946. 

M.D.  Cantab.,  F.R.C.S.,  F.R.C.P.  (1893). 

Walter  Griffith  was  born  at  Brighton  and  educated  at  Brighton 
College,  of  which  his  father,  Rev.  John  Griffith,  LL.D.,  was  head- 
master. He  began  his  medical  training  at  the  Royal  Sussex  County 
Hospital  before  entering  St.  Bartholomew’s  as  a student.  He 
qualified  in  1878  and  became  F.R.C.S.  three  years  later.  He  then 
obtained  posts  as  physician-accoucheur  to  the  Great  Northern 
Hospital,  physician  to  outpatients  at  the  Samaritan  Hospital  for 
Women,  physician  to  Queen  Charlotte’s  Lying-In  Hospital,  and 
teacher  of  midwifery  at  his  own  Hospital.  Between  1882  and 
1 885,  he  was  also  an  undergraduate  of  Cambridge,  keeping  the  neces- 
sary residence  by  spending  his  weekends  at  Downing  College. 
In  1890  he  was  made  physician-accoucheur,  with  charge  of  out- 
patients, and  in  1912  full  physician-accoucheur,  at  St.  Bartholo- 
mew’s, receiving  consulting  rank  when  he  retired  in  1919.  He  was 
also  consulting  gynaecologist  to  the  Queen  Alexandra  Military 
Hospital,  Millbank,  and  from  1891  to  1894  he  lectured  on  mid- 
wifery at  Cambridge.  Subsequently  he  represented  the  Royal 
College  of  Surgeons  on  the  Central  Midwives  Board.  Griffith 
was  a popular,  if  stern,  teacher,  practical  and  impressive.  He  was 
devoted  to  music  and  piayed  the  ’cello.  In  retirement  he  lived  first 
at  Chelsea  and  then  at  Haslemere.  He  married,  firstly,  in  1885 
May  Anne,  daughter  of  T.  Kinder  of  St.  Albans,  by  whom  he  had 
a son,  and,  secondly,  in  1918  Ella,  daughter  of  W.  Jackson  Kennedy, 
M.D.,  of  Kirkcaldy,  Fife.  His  younger  brother,  F.  L.  Griffith, 
was  professor  emeritus  of  Egyptology  at  Oxford.  Griffith  was 
ninety-one  when  he  died. 

Lancet,  1946.  1946. 

Times,  28  Feb.  1946.  Al.  Cantab.,  iii,  153. 

HARRIS,  THOMAS 

b.  1859.  d.  8 Sept.  1906. 

M.D.  Lond.,  M.R.C.S.,  F.R.C.P.  (1893). 

Thomas  Harris  studied  medicine  at  the  Manchester  School  of 
Medicine,  at  Dublin  and  at  Wurzburg.  After  qualifying  in  1881, 
he  held  junior  appointments  at  the  Radcliffe  Infirmary,  Oxford, 
and  at  the  Monsall  Fever  Hospital  and  Royal  Infirmary,  Manchester. 
At  the  Royal  Infirmary  he  went  on  to  become  assistant  physician, 
and  in  due  course  physician,  with  charge  of  the  throat  department. 
He  was  also  on  the  staff  of  the  Manchester  Hospital  for  Consump- 
tion and  Diseases  of  the  Throat.  At  Owens  College,  he  became 
lecturer  on  diseases  of  the  respiratory  organs,  having  previously 
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taught  pathology.  He  was  an  able  lecturer  and  the  author  of  a 
useful  work  on  Indurative  Mediastino-Pericarditis  (1895).  He 
married  Isabella  Maud,  daughter  of  William  Brockbank  of  Man- 
chester, and  had  three  daughters  and  a son. 

Lancet,  1906.  1906. 

Presidential  Address  to  R.C.P.,  1907,  19. 

MURRAY,  HUBERT  MONTAGUE 

b.  1855.  d.  25  Nov.  1907. 

M.D.  Lond.,  M.R.C.S.,  F.R.C.P.  (1893). 

Born  in  London  and  left  an  orphan  at  an  early  age,  Montague 
Murray  was  brought  up  by  two  women  unrelated  to  him.  He  was 
sent  to  Camden  House,  Brighton,  for  his  schooling,  and  from  there 
went  on  first  to  the  Sussex  County  Hospital,  and  then  University 
College,  London,  for  his  medical  training.  He  qualified  in  1880 
and  was  awarded  the  Fellowes  gold  medal.  From  house  appoint- 
ments at  University  College  Hospital  he  proceeded  to  a registrar- 
ship  at  Charing  Cross  Hospital,  where  in  1884  he  was  elected 
assistant  physician  and  in  1902  full  physician.  He  lectured  at 
Charing  Cross  on  practical  medicine  (1885-95),  pathology  ( 1888— 
1900),  and  medicine  (1901-07),  and  was  dean  of  the  Medical  School 
from  1901  to  1905.  Murray  also  belonged  to  the  staffs  of  the 
Victoria  Hospital  for  Children,  after  1889,  and  the  Foundling 
Hospital.  He  edited  the  eighth  and  ninth  editions  of  T.  H. 
Green’s  Introduction  to  Pathology  and  Morbid  Anatomy  (1895  and 
1900)  and  the  third  edition  of  Quain’s  Dictionary  of  Medicine  (1902). 
He  examined  in  medicine  for  London  University  and  the  Conjoint 
Board.  Murray  enjoyed  taking  his  holidays  abroad,  although  he 
was  of  delicate  constitution,  and  he  exhibited  photographs  at  the 
Alpine  Club.  A deeply  religious  man,  he  was  a staunch  supporter 
of  the  King’s  Weighhouse  Congregational  Church.  He  was  twice 
married:  firstly,  in  1887,  to  Florence,  daughter  of  John  Matthew 
Voss,  by  whom  he  had  a son,  and  secondly,  in  1903,  to  Winifred, 
daughter  of  Edward  Pearl,  by  whom  he  had  a daughter. 

Lancet,  1907.  1907. 

MYERS,  ARTHUR  THOMAS 

b.  16  Apr.  1851.  d.  10  Jan.  1894. 

M.A.,  M.D.  Cantab..  L.S.A.,  F.R.C.P.  (1893). 

A.  T.  Myers  was  born  at  Keswick,  the  son  of  a clergyman,  and 
educated  at  Cheltenham  and  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  where  he 
took  a first-class  in  classics  and  a second  in  natural  sciences,  captained 
Ins  College  cricket  eleven,  and  played  tennis  for  the  University. 
He  did  his  clinical  training  at  St.  George’s  Hospital,  qualifying  as 
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L.S.A  in  1879,  and  then  held  house  appointments  there  Myers 
had  the  misfortune  to  suffer  from  attacks  of  an  epileptic  nature  and 
th.s  handicap  prevented  him  from  receiving  a position  on  the  staff 
° a tea(jhmg  hospital.  He  was,  however,  physician  to  the  Belgrave 
Hospital  for  Children.  Psychical  research  was  the  chief  interest  of 
his  short  career. 

1894. 


W1LLCOCKS,  FREDERICK 
b.  1854.  d.  25  Jan.  1908. 

M.D.  Lond.,  M.R.C.S.,  L.S.A.,  F.R.C.P.  (1893). 

Frederick  Willcocks,  the  fifth  son  of  Roger  Willcocks  of 
Teignmouth  and  his  wife  Elizabeth  Snell  Knapman,  was  educated 
at  Sherborne  School.  At  King’s  College,  London,  where  he  studied 
medicine,  he  won  the  Leathes,  Warneford  and  Tanner  prizes,  and 
excelled  as  an  athlete.  Having  qualified  in  1877,  he  went  on  to 
hold  junior  appointments  in  King’s  College  Hospital.  He  then  became 
registrar  and,  in  1882,  assistant  physician  at  Charing  Cross  Hospital. 
From  1887  to  1905  he  was  physician  for  throat  diseases;  he  lec- 
tui  ed  in  the  Medical  School  on  botany  (1883—86),  practical  medicine 
(1885-95)  and  materia  medica  (1886-1902).  Willcocks  was  also 
physician  to  the  Evelina  Hospital  for  Children.  He  retired  from 
practice  in  1906,  and  died,  unmarried,  at  Burnham,  Somerset. 

1908.  Lyle,  164. 

Presidential  Address  to  R.C.P.,  1908,  32. 

BURNET,  SIR  ROBERT  WILLIAM,  K.C.V.O. 

b.  17  June  1851.  d.  20  Feb.  1931. 

M.D.  Aberd.,  F.R.C.P.  (1894). 

Robert  Burnet  was  born  at  Chryston,  near  Glasgow,  the  son  of 
Rev.  William  Burnet,  minister  of  the  Free  Church  of  Scotland. 
He  was  educated  at  Glasgow  High  School,  and,  after  his  father’s 
removal  to  Huntly,  at  Chanonry  House,  Aberdeen.  After  graduating 
as  M.B.,  C.M.,  with  honours,  at  Aberdeen  University  in  1876,  he 
completed  his  medical  training  at  the  London  Hospital.  There 
he  became  Sir  Andrew  Clark’s  private  secretary  and  assistant  for 
five  years.  In  1879  he  succeeded  Robert  Bridges  as  physician  to 
the  Great  Northern  Hospital.  In  1882,  he  accompanied  Lord 
Lome,  later  Marquess  of  Argyll,  and  Princess  Louise  to  Canada, 
as  medical  attendant  to  the  vice-regal  household.  On  his  return  in 
1883  he  resumed  his  duties  at  the  Hospital  and  actively  furthered  the 
schemes  for  its  reconstruction;  when  he  resigned  in  1899,  he  was 
made  one  of  its  consulting  physicians.  He  published  in  1 890  a work 
on  Foods  and  Dietaries,  which  met  with  a popular  reception. 
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In  1894  Burnet  was  appointed  Physician-in-Ordinary  to  the  Duke 
of  York,  afterwards  King  George  V,  and,  when  the  King  succeeded 
to  the  throne  in  1910,  he  was  appointed  Physician  to  the  Royal 
Household.  He  retired  in  1919.  He  was  knighted  in  1908  and 
created  K.C.V.O.  in  1917.  Among  his  friends  and  patients  was 
Sir  Henry  Campbell-Bannerman.  He  married  in  1887  Bessie 
Hcrsman,  daughter  of  William  Morley  of  Streatham,  and  had  one 
son  and  two  daughters.  He  died  at  Budleigh  Salterton. 

Lancet,  1931.  1931.  Times,  23  Feb.  1931. 

BURY,  JUDSON  SYKES 
b.  13  May  1852.  d.  10  June  1944. 

M.D.  Lond.,  B.Sc.  Manch.,  M.R.C.S.,  F.R.C.P.  (1894). 

Judson  Bury  was  born  at  Salford,  the  son  of  Peter  Bury,  and 
educated  at  Amersham  Hall,  Reading.  He  spent  two  years  at 
Owens  College,  Manchester,  before  entering  University  College, 
London,  as  a medical  student.  He  graduated  as  M.B.  in  1877. 
After  holding  house  appointments  at  University  College  Hospital, 
he  returned  to  Manchester,  where  he  was  given  one  at  the  Children’s 
Hospital,  Pendlebury,  and  a registrarship  at  the  Royal  Infirmary. 
He  went  on  to  become  in  1889  assistant  physician,  and  in  1899  full 
physician,  to  the  Royal  Infirmary,  and  in  1911  professor  of  clinical 
medicine  at  the  University.  From  these  latter  appointments  he 
retired  in  1912;  but  he  was  employed  during  the  1914-1918  War  as 
an  R.A.M.C.  major  on  local  medical  boards.  His  own  researches 
were  mainly  concerned  with  neurology.  He  collaborated  with 
James  Ross  in  publishing  Peripheral  Neuritis  in  1893  and  himself 
wrote  Diseases  of  the  Nervous  System  in  1 9 1 2.  His  Clinical  Medicine, 
first  published  in  1894,  reached  a third  edition  in  1912.  He  gave 
the  Bradshaw  Lecture  at  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians  in  1901. 
Bury  was  a popular,  lucid  lecturer.  He  was  a fine  runner  in  his 
youth  and  a keen  golfer  up  to  his  death  at  the  age  of  ninety-two.  He 
was  married  and  had  one  daughter. 

Lancet,  1944.  1944. 

DALTON,  NORMAN 
b.  June  1857.  d.  9 Mar.  1923. 

M.D.  Lond.,  M.R.C.S.,  L.S.A.,  F.R.C.P.  (1894). 

Norman  Dalton,  the  son  of  Dr.  E.  T.  E.  Dalton,  the  postmaster 
of  Demerara,  British  Guiana,  was  a pupil  of  Queen’s  College 
in  the  colony  up  to  the  age  of  sixteen.  Arriving  in  London,  he 
attended  Christ’s  College,  Finchley,  for  two  years  before  entering 
the  medical  department  of  King’s  College  in  1875.  Having  won 
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the  Warneford  and  Senior  scholarships,  he  qualified  in  1879. 
He  then  held  a number  of  appointments  on  the  junior  staff  and, 
in  1886,  was  elected  assistant  physician  to  King’s  College  Hospital. 
He  became  physician  in  1892  and  retired  to  the  consulting  staff  in 
the  year  before  his  death.  From  1893  to  1910  he  occupied  the 
chair  of  pathological  anatomy  and  in  later  years  acted  as  joint 
lecturer  on  medicine.  He  was  a regular  contributor  to  the  Hospital’s 
Reports,  which  he  edited  for  a time.  Outside  King’s  his  principal 
connection  was  with  the  Drury  Lane  Dispensary.  During  the 
War  of  1914-1918  he  was  attached  to  the  4th  London  General 
Hospital  as  a lieutenant-colonel.  He  examined  both  for  the  Univer- 
sity of  London  and  for  the  Conjoint  Board.  In  1905  he  published, 
with  A.  D.  Reid,  a paper  which  showed  that  he  had  employed  the 
method  of  determining  the  size  of  the  stomach  by  X-rays  in  conjunc- 
tion with  a bismuth  meal  long  before  this  practice  became  general. 
Dalton  tended  to  over-emphasise  the  part  played  by  morbid  anatomy 
in  clinical  medicine  and  to  underestimate  the  contribution  of  allied 
sciences.  Despondency  and  self-consciousness  prevented  him  from 
achieving  success  in  practice.  Nevertheless,  his  enthusiasm  for 
his  own  subjects  made  “ Little  Dolly  ” a popular  teacher  in  the 
Medical  School.  Himself  a bachelor,  he  was  at  home  the  generous 
guardian  to  six  children  of  a dead  brother. 

Lancet,  1923.  1923.  Lyle,  395. 

DAVIES,  ARTHUR  TEMPLER 

b.  3 Nov.  1858.  d.  24  Nov.  1929. 

B.A.,  M.D.  Cantab.,  F.R.C.P.  (1894). 

Arthur  Davies  was  born  in  London,  the  son  of  Herbert  Davies, 
F.R.C.P.,  and  the  grandson  of  Thomas  Davies,  F.R.C.P.  He 
went  to  Charterhouse  and  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  for  his 
education,  and,  after  graduating  in  natural  sciences  in  1881,  studied 
medicine  at  St.  Bartholomew’s  Hospital.  He  took  the  degree  of 
M.B.  in  1884  and  then  obtained  junior  posts  in  St.  Bartholomew’s. 
For  the  greater  part  of  his  career  he  was  associated  with  the  Royal 
Hospital  for  Diseases  of  the  Chest,  which  his  grandfather  and  his 
father  before  him  had  served  as  physician,  and  with  the  Metro- 
politan Hospital.  He  succeeded  his  father  as  physician  to  the 
Bank  of  England  and  became  physician  (in  London)  to  the  Royal 
Ventnor  Hospital.  During  the  1914-1918  War  he  was^a  member 
of  the  staff  of  the  Hospital  for  Officers  in  Fishmongers’  Hall.  In 
retirement  he  lived  at  Welwyn,  where  he  died.  He  married  in  1889 
Alicia,  daughter  of  Rev.  Robert  Irwin  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin, 
and  had  one  son  and  one  daughter. 

Lancet,  1929.  1929. 


Al.  Cantab.,  ii,  237. 
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DAVY,  SIR  HENRY,  K.B.E.,  C.B. 

b.  18  Jan.  1855.  d.  10  May  1922.  _ ^ ,10O/r. 

M.D.  Lond.,  Hon.  D.Sc.  Sheff.,  M.R.C.S.,  F.R.C.P.  (1894). 

Henry  Davy,  the  youngest  son  of  Henry  Davy,  solicitor,  of 
Ottery  St.  Mary,  was  educated  at  Honiton  Grammai  Schoo  . 
As  a student  at  Guy’s  Hospital,  he  had  a brilliant  career  and  won 
the  Gurney-Hoare  prize.  After  qualifying  in  1877,  he  filled  house 
appointments  at  Guy’s,  the  Evelina  Hospital  for  Children,  and 
St.  Luke’s  Hospital  for  the  Insane.  Settling  in  Exeter  in  1880, 
he  was  elected  physician,  first  to  the  Exeter  Dispensary,  and  secondly, 
in  1881,  to  the  Royal  Devon  and  Exeter  Hospital;  he  became  con- 
sulting physician  to  the  former  in  1907  and  to  the  latter  in  1921. 
He  was  president  of  the  B.M.A.  at  its  meeting  in  Exetei  in  1907. 
A year  later  he  was  placed  on  the  staff  of  the  4th  Southern  Teiritoi  ial 
General  Hospital,  with  the  range  of  lieutenant-colonel.  During 
and  after  the  War,  from  1915  to  1919,  he  served  as  consulting 
physician  to  Southern  Command  and  was  created  C.B.  (1917)  and 
K.B.E.  (1919)  in  recognition  of  his  services.  Davy  was  sheriff 
of  Exeter  in  1887.  He  was  a cheerful,  hearty  man,  given  to  hospit- 
ality and  acts  of  kindness,  a keen  fly-fisherman,  and  a collector  of 
old  English  china.  He  married,  firstly,  in  1885  Beatrice  Mary, 
daughter  of  J.  T.  Tucker,  solicitor,  of  Chard,  by  whom  he  had  a 
son  and  a daughter,  and,  secondly,  in  1920  Mary,  daughter  of 
Samuel  Octavius  Gray  and  widow  of  Dr.  John  Mortimer. 

Lancet,  1922.  1922.  Presidential  Address  to  R.C.P.,  1923,  15. 


DICKINSON,  WILLIAM  LEE 

b.  18  Dec.  1863.  d.  6 Sept.  1904. 

M.D.  Cantab.,  M.R.C.S.,  F.R.C.P.  (1894). 

William  Lee  Dickinson  was  born  in  London,  the  son  of  William 
Howship  Dickinson,  F.R.C.P.,  and  his  wife  Laura,  daughter  of 
James  Arthur  Wilson,  F.R.C.P.  From  Winchester  he  went  up  to 
Caius  College,  Cambridge,  and  thence  to  St.  George’s  Hospital. 
He  qualified  in  1886  but  did  not  take  the  M.B.  degree  till  1890. 
He  was  elected  assistant  physician  to  the  Hospital  for  Sick  Children 
in  1889  but  resigned  five  years  later  on  receiving  the  same  appoint- 
ment at  St.  George’s,  where  he  had  already  served  in  junior  posts. 
In  1898  he  succeeded  Isambard  Owen  as  lecturer  on  forensic  medi- 
cine. In  the  same  year  he  developed  signs  of  pulmonary  tuber- 
culosis and  was  obliged  to  spend  several  months  in  South  Africa. 
He  resumed  his  work  when  he  returned.  But  his  recovery  was  only 
temporary  and  he  died  at  Tintagel,  Cornwall,  at  the  early  age  of 
forty. 

Lancet,  1904.  1904.  Al.  Cantab.,  ii,  296. 
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HARVEY,  ROBERT,  C.B.,  D.S.O. 

b.  10  Mar.  1842.  d.  1 Dec.  1901. 

M.D.,  Hon.  LL.D.  Aberd.,  F.R.C.P.  (1894). 

Robert  Harvey  was  born  at  Aberdeen,  the  eldest  son  of  Alexander 
Haivey,  Regius  professor  of  materia  medica  in  the  University. 
He  was  himself  educated  at  Aberdeen  and  Glasgow  Universities^ 
graduating  as  M.B.,  C.M.,  with  highest  honours,  in  1863.  Having 
spent  a year  as  resident  accoucheur  to  the  Birmingham  General 
Dispensary,  he  passed  second  into  the  Army  Medical  Department 
and  transferred  to  the  Bengal  Medical  Service  in  1865.  He  was 
engaged  in  the  Bhutan  campaign  soon  after  his  arrival  in  India, 
but  in  1866  was  appointed  residency  surgeon  to  the  Eastern 
Rajputana  Agency,  a post  he  held  till  1871,  when  he  volunteered 
for  the  Lushai  expedition.  He  next  served  with  the  Central  India 
Horse  for  four  years  until  his  appointment  as  civil  surgeon  at 
Simla  in  1876.  In  1878  he  became  sanitary  commissioner  for  Lower 
Bengal.  For  his  work  in  publishing  the  medico-legal  records  of 
Bengal  he  was  made  a fellow  of  Calcutta  University  in  1879.  In 
the  following  year  he  was  made  professor  of  midwifery  at  the 
Calcutta  Medical  College  and  obstetric  surgeon  to  the  Eden 
Hospital.  At  the  same  time  he  began  a highly  successful  private 
practice.  He  was  also  principal  of  the  Medical  College  for  a 
short  period. 

In  compliance  with  I.M.S.  regulations,  Harvey  returned  to 
military  service  in  1890.  He  was  principal  medical  officer,  first  at 
Peshawar  and  then,  from  1891  to  1893,  with  the  Punjab  Frontier 
Force.  In  the  latter  capacity  he  served  in  the  Miranzai  and  Isazai 
expeditions,  winning  the  D.S.O.  in  the  former.  A short  interval  of 
civilian  employment  intervened.  He  became  inspector-general 
of  civil  hospitals  in  Lower  Bengal,  and  in  1894  was  largely  respon- 
sible for  the  success  of  the  first  Indian  Medical  Congress  at  Calcutta, 
in  which  he  held  the  office  of  president.  In  1895  he  was  given  the 
military  post  of  principal  medical  officer  to  the  Punjab  Command. 
He  received  the  C.B.  for  his  part  in  the  Tirah  campaign.  In  1898 
he  was  promoted  to  be  director-general  of  the  I.M.S.  and  held  the 
appointment  through  three  critical  years,  in  which  India  was 
swept  by  famine  and  plague,  until  his  death  at  Simla  in  1901. 

Harvey  was  a man  of  many  parts,  a capable  organiser,  a shrewd 
commentator,  a competent  lecturer  and  an  exemplary  leader.  He 
combined,  in  fact,  all  the  qualities  needed  by  an  I.M.S.  officer  of 
his  day.  His  wife  was  Emmie  Josephine  Drayton,  daughter  of 
J.  Drayton  Grimke  of  Charleston,  U.S.A. ; they  had  no  children. 

Lancet,  1901.  1901. 

Times,  2 Dec.  1901.  Roll  of  I.M.S.,  168. 
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HAWKINS,  HERBERT  PENNELL,  C.B.E. 

b.  30  Jun.  1859.  d.  16  Apr.  1940. 

M.A.,  D.M.  Oxon.,  M.R.C.S.,  L.S.A.,  F.R.C.P.  (1894). 

Herbert  Hawkins  was  born  at  Lamberhurst,  Kent,  the  second 
son  of  Rev.  Robert  Hawkins.  From  Eton  he  went  up  to  Pembroke 
College,  Oxford,  as  a scholar.  He  took  the  degree  of  B.A.  in  1882, 
having  gained  firsts  in  classical  moderations  and  natural  science. 
St.  Thomas’s  Hospital  provided  his  clinical  training,  and,  after 
qualifying  in  1887,  he  went  to  Vienna  on  a Radcliffe  travelling 
fellowship.  He  returned  to  St.  Thomas’s  in  1889  to  take  up  the 
usual  house  appointments.  Two  years  later  he  was  elected 
assistant  physician,  in  1896  dean  of  the  Medical  School  and  in  1897 
full  physician.  He  lectured  on  pathology  and  medicine.  In  1915 
he  relinquished  his  remunerative  private  practice  to  assume 
command  of  the  Hospital,  in  its  wartime  guise  of  No.  5 Territorial 
Hospital,  as  a lieutenant-colonel.  On  its  disbandment  in  1919, 
he  retired  altogether,  having  been  created  C.B.E.  for  his  efficient 
administration.  Gastro-enterology  was  Hawkins’  special  field, 
and  in  1895  he  wrote  a noteworthy  monograph  on  Diseases  of  the 
Vermiform  Appendix.  He  examined  on  behalf  of  the  Royal  College 
of  Physicians  and  of  Oxford  University.  He  was  one  of  the  leading 
teachers  at  St.  Thomas’s  in  his  day.  An  expert  in  blackboard 
demonstration,  he  gave  his  explanations  in  simple  and  methodical 
terms,  aided  by  a suave,  bantering,  good-humoured  manner.  He 
was  an  elegant  figure,  fashionably  dressed,  tall,  slim  and  handsome. 
His  one  weakness  was  lack  of  perseverance.  He  would  embark 
enthusiastically  on  a project — a line  of  research,  or  the  purchase  of 
a ranch  in  British  Columbia — and  then  abandon  it  after  a change 
of  mood  or  in  favour  of  a rival  scheme.  He  married  in  1910 
Hester  Vera,  daughter  of  Flettwood  Rynd,  and  had  one  son.  He 
died  at  Horsham. 

Lancet,  1940.  1940. 

St.  Thomas's  Hospital  Gazette,  1940,  xxxviii,  68.  Al.  Oxon.,  ii,  629. 


JONES,  HENRY  LEWIS 
b.  5 Apr.  1857.  d.  4 Apr.  1915. 

B.A.,  M.D.  Cantab.,  M.R.C.S.,  F.R.C.P.  (1894). 

Henry  Lewis  Jones  was  born  at  Sheerness,  the  son  of  Rev.  Henry 
Jones,  R.N.  He  was  educated  at  Shrewsbury  and  Caius  College, 
Cambridge,  where  he  was  Tancred  student  and  obtained  first-class 
honours  in  the  natural  sciences  tripos  of  1879.  He  qualified  at 
St.  Bartholomew’s  Hospital  in  1881  and  then  took  employment  as  a 
ships  surgeon  for  some  two  years.  On  returning  to  London  he 
passed  through  the  usual  junior  appointments  at  his  own  Hospital 
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and  held  one,  in  addition,  at  St.  Bartholomew’s  Hospital,  Rochester. 
For  a time  he  acted  as  physician  to  the  Metropolitan  Dispensary 
and  as  assistant  physician  to  the  City  of  London  Hospital  for 
Diseases  of  the  Chest.  In  1891  he  was  appointed  medical  officer  in 
charge  of  the  electrical  department  at  St.  Bartholomew’s,  London; 
in  his  twenty-one  years  in  this  post,  he  transformed  a minor,  almost 
neglected,  branch  of  the  Hospital  into  a first-class,  well-equipped 
department.  Himself  an  able  physicist  and  an  Associate  of  the 
Institute  of  Electrical  Engineers,  he  introduced  the  ionic  method  of 
medication,  diathermy,  and  effective  means  of  testing  muscular 
reaction.  His  textbook  on  Medical  Electricity  (1892),  originally 
written  in  collaboration  with  W.  E.  Steavenson,  was  the  standard 
work  on  the  subject  and  appeared  in  a seventh  edition  in  1918. 
By  his  caution  in  defining  and  limiting  the  legitimate  fields  of  elec- 
trical treatment,  Lewis  Jones  saved  it  from  much  unscientific 
exploitation.  He  was  indeed  both  the  founder  and  the  leading 
exponent  of  the  English  school  of  electro-therapy.  Outside  his 
work  he  loved  the  sea  and  sailing,  and,  a keen  gardener,  cultivated 
rare  plants  in  the  garden  of  his  country  home  at  Bradford-on- 
Avon.  He  married  in  1896  a daughter  of  Count  H.  H.  von  Platen- 
Hallermund  and  had  one  son. 

Lancet,  1915.  1915. 

Presidential  Address  to  R.C.P.,  1916,  14.  Al.  Cantab.,  iii,  600. 

PERRY,  SIR  EDWIN  COOPER,  G.C.V.O. 

b.  10  Sept.  1856.  d.  \J  Dec.  1938. 

M.A.,  M.D.  Cantab.,  Hon.  M.D.  Egypt,  Hon.  LL.D.  Lond., 
M.R.C.S.,  F.R.C.P.  (1894). 

Cooper  Perry  was  born  at  Castle  Bromwich,  the  only  son  of 
Rev.  Edwin  Cresswell  Perry  and  his  wife  Esther  Cooper,  daughter 
of  Joseph  Cockram  of  Darlaston,  Staffordshire.  He  won  scholar- 
ships to  Eton  and  to  King’s  College,  Cambridge,  where  he  crowned 
a brilliant  academic  career  by  being  senior  classic  in  the  tripos  of 
1880.  Elected  a fellow  of  his  College  in  the  same  year,  he  began 
the  study  of  music  and  philosophy  before  deciding  on  a medical 
career.  He  studied  medicine  first  at  Cambridge  and  was  appointed 
assistant  demonstrator  of  anatomy  in  the  Medical  School  in  1883. 
He  entered  the  London  Hospital  in  1885  and  qualified  in  the  same 
year,  afterwards  holding  house  appointments  in  the  Hospital. 
In  1887  he  was  elected  assistant  physician  to  Guy’s  Hospital,  with 
charge  of  its  skin  department,  and  a year  later  found  scope  for  his 
administrative  talents  when  he  was  made  dean  of  its  Medical  School. 
There  he  speedily  reorganised  the  system  of  junior  appointments 
and  built  a Medical  College  for  the  students,  of  which  he  became 
the  warden.  In  1892  he  took  the  step,  unprecedented  for  a member 
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of  the  honorary  staff,  of  offering  himself  as  a candidate  for  the  post  of 
superintendent  of  the  Hospital.  In  his  twenty-eight  years’  tenure  of 
this  office  he  effected  sweeping  reforms  which  included  the  modern- 
isation of  the  buildings  and  the  construction  of  a dental  depart- 
ment. At  the  same  time  he  carried  out  his  duties  as  physician  and  as 
lecturer,  successively,  on  materia  medica,  dermatology  and  medicine. 

Outside  Guy’s,  Perry’s  services  were  utilised  in  many  ways.  He 
was  one  of  the  first  visitors  for  the  Prince  of  Wales’s  (later  King 
Edward’s)  Hospital  Fund,  of  whose  distribution  committee  he  was 
chairman  from  1921  till  his  death.  After  the  Boer  War,  he  served 
on  a commission  appointed  to  remodel  the  Army  Medical  Services 
and  was  largely  responsible  for  establishing  the  Royal  Army 
Medical  College,  at  Millbank.  He  was  influential  in  inaugurating 
the  State  registration  of  nurses,  the  College  of  Nursing,  and  the 
Chartered  Society  of  Massage. 

Perry  was  no  less  active  in  the  affairs  of  London  University,  being 
vice-chancellor  from  1917  to  1919,  and,  after  leaving  Guy’s  in  1920, 
he  was  its  principal  for  six  years.  The  London  School  of  Hygiene 
and  Tropical  Medicine  owed  its  constitution  in  1924  partly  to  his 
initiative.  In  1926  he  went  to  Egypt,  which  he  had  already  visited 
in  1897  on  a similar  mission,  to  reorganise  its  medical  and  phar- 
maceutical schools.  He  examined  for  London  and  Cambridge 
Universities  and  for  the  Conjoint  Board.  He  was  knighted  in  1903 
and  created  G.C.V.O.  in  1935. 

Perry  was  a man  who  with  his  fine  intellect  and  organising 
abilities  would  have  excelled  in  most  walks  of  life.  He  was  little 
known  to  the  public  because  he  cared  nothing  for  material  rewards 
or  self-advertisement.  Shy  and  lacking  in  the  social  graces,  he 
appeared  abrupt  and  sarcastic  to  men  who  were  less  disinterested  or 
less  conscientious  than  he  was.  Outside  his  work  he  found  pleasure 
in  the  classics,  in  music  and  in  working  at  a lathe.  He  married 
in  1890  Caroline  Maud,  daughter  of  James  MacManus  of  Kiltimagh, 
Mayo,  and  had  one  daughter.  He  died  at  his  home  in  Worthing. 
• Lancet,  1938.  1938. 

D.N.B.,  1931-40,  688.  Guy's  Hospital  Gazette,  1938,  lii,  520. 


ROLLESTON,  SIR  HUMPHRY  DAVY,  Bart.,  G.C.V.O.,  K.C.B. 
b.  21  June  1862.  d.  24  Sept.  1944. 

M.A.,  M.D.  Cantab.,  Hon.  D.Sc.  Oxon.,  Penn.,  Hon.  D.C.L. 
Durh.,  Hon.  LL.D.  Edin.,  Glasg., Bristol,  Jefferson,  Birm.,  N.U.I., 
Hon.  M.D.  Dubl.,  Paris,  Padua,  Bordeaux,  Madrid,  F.R.C.P. 
(1894),  Hon.  F.R.C.S.,  Hon.  F.R.C.P.I.,  Hon.  F.R.F.P.S.  Glasg. 
Humphry  Rolleston  was  the  eldest  son  of  George  Rolleston, 
F.R.S.,  F.R.C.P.,  Linacre  professor  of  physiology  at  Oxford, 
and  his  wife  Grace,  daughter  of  Dr.  John  Davy  and  niece  of  Sir 
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Humphry  Davy,  the  chemist.  He  received  his  education  at 
Marlborough  and  St.  John’s  College,  Cambridge.  From  the 
University,  where  he  obtained  a double  first  in  the  natural  sciences 
tripos,  he  went  on  to  St.  Bartholomew’s  Hospital  to  study  medicine 
After  taking  his  M.B.  degree  in  1888,  he  served  in  house  appoint- 
ments at  St.  Bartholomew’s  and  as  demonstrator  at  Cambridge, 
where  he  was  elected  a fellow  of  his  College.  He  then  obtained 
positions  on  the  staffs  of  the  Metropolitan  Hospital,  St.  George’s 
Hospital  and  the  Victoria  Hospital  for  Children.  His  main  con- 
nection was  with  St.  George’s.  In  1898  he  was  made  physician 
and  in  1919,  on  retirement,  emeritus  physician.  He  was  also  given 
consulting  appointments  at  the  King  Edward  VII  Sanatorium, 
Midhurst,  and  the  Royal  National  Hospital,  Ventnor.  During  the 
South  African  War  he  served  with  the  Imperial  Yeomanry  Hospital, 
Pretoria,  and  in  the  1914-1918  War  he  was  consulting  surgeon  to 
the  Royal  Navy,  with  the  rank  of  surgeon  rear-admiral.  Afterwards 
he  sat  on  the  Medical  Consultative  Board  for  the  Navy  and  the 
Medical  Administrative  Committee  of  the  R.A.F.,  as  well  as  many 
Royal  Commissions,  departmental  committees  and  official  enquiries. 
To  King  George  V,  he  was  Physician-in-Ordinary  from  1923  to 
1932,  being  summoned  for  consultation  during  the  King’s  illness 
of  1928-29,  and  then  Physician-Extraordinary  from  1932  .until 
the  end  of  the  reign. 

Rolleston’s  work  as  writer,  historian  and  bibliographer  was  his 
most  lasting  contribution  to  medicine.  His  first  important  pub- 
lication was  Disease  of  the  Liver , Gall-Bladder  and  Bile  Ducts 
(1905),  which  was  reissued  in  a third  edition  in  1929.  Between  1906 
and  1911  appeared  the  second  edition  of  the  famous  System  of 
Medicine , with  his  name  joined  to  Allbutt’s  on  the  title-page.  His 
association  with  Allbutt,  added  to  his  deep  feeling  for  the  history 
of  medicine,  made  him  an  admirable  successor  to  the  Regius 
professorship  at  Cambridge,  a chair  which  he  occupied  from  1925 
to  1932.  Rolleston’s  tastes  as  a writer  are  conveyed  in  the  titles  of 
some  of  his  later  works,  Medical  Aspects  of  Old  Age  (1922), 
Medical  Aspects  of  Samuel  Johnson  (1924),  The  Cambridge  Medical 
School:  a Biographical  History  (1932)  and  The  Two  Heberdens  (1933). 
In  1928  he  took  over  the  joint  editorship  of  the  Practitioner  and 
in  1936  started  the  British  Encyclopaedia  of  Medical  Practice. 
He  published  a biography  of  Allbutt  in  1929. 

His  connection  with  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians  was  long 
and  distinguished.  He  was  a Censor  in  the  years  1918,  1919  and 
1921,  and  President  from  1922  to  1926.  In  addition  to  the  Harveian 
Oration  (1928),  he  delivered  the  following  College  lectures:  the 
Goulstonian  (1895),  Lumleian  (1919),  Lloyd-Roberts  (1933)  and 
FitzPatrick  (1933-34).  During  the  years  of  his  presidency  he 
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represented  the  College  on  the  General  Medical  Council,  and 
subsequently,  until  1932,  Cambridge  University.  He  was  president 
of  the  Royal  Society  of  Medicine  from  1918  to  1920.  He  examined 
in  medicine  for  the  College  and  for  the  Universities  of  Glasgow, 
Oxford,  Cambridge,  London,  Durham,  Manchester,  Bristol  and 
Sheffield.  He  received  numerous  honours,  public  and  academic, 
both  at  home  and  abroad,  in  the  course  of  his  career.  He  was 
created  K.C.B.  in  1919,  a baronet  in  1924,  and  G.C.V.O.  in  1929. 

Although  he  gave  an  impression  of  unhurried  leisure,  Rollestoa 
was  a man  of  immense  industry.  Tennis  was  his  main  recreation 
between  spells  of  hard  work.  As  an  editor  and  as  a historian,  he 
paid  scrupulous  attention  to  the  accuracy  of  every  reference  and 
date  and  kept  a methodical  system  of  filing  and  annotation.  He 
had  a unique  knowledge  of  medical  literature  in  an  age  when  such 
knowledge  was  becoming  increasingly  rare  among  members  of  his 
profession.  A rigid  self-discipline,  associated  with  perhaps  an 
excessive  concern  with  small  details,  did  not  detract  from  his  natural 
courtesy  nor  from  his  sense  of  humour,  and  was  probably  a main 
factor  in  his  unostentatious,  useful  life.  He  married  in  1894  Lisette 
Eila,  daughter  of  F.  M.  Ogilvy,  and  had  two  sons.  He  was  a brother 
of  J.  D.  Rolleston,  F.R.C.P.  He  died  at  Haslemere,  where  he  had 
made  his  home  in  his  retirement. 

Lancet,  1944.  1944. 

Presidential  Address  to  R.C.P.,  1945,  14. 


WASHBOURN,  JOHN  WYCHENFORD,  C.M.G. 

b.  1863.  d.  20  June  1902. 

M.D.  Lond.,  F.R.C.S.,  F.R.C.P.  (1894). 

John  Washbourn  was  born  at  Gloucester,  the  son  of  Lieut.- 
Colonel  William  Washbourn,  who  came  of  a Worcestershire  family 
that  could  trace  its  descent  back  to  Sir  Roger  Washbourn  in  the 
fourteenth  century.  He  went  to  school  at  King’s  College,  Gloucester, 
and  studied  medicine  at  Guy’s  Hospital,  where  he  won  almost  every 
available  piize,  and  at  Vienna  and  Konigsberg.  He  qualified  in 
1885  and  took  the  F.R.C.S.  three  years  later.  Appointed  demon- 
stratoi  of  anatomy  at  Guy’s  in  1888,  he  became  assistant  physician 
in  1890,  joint  lecturer  on  physiology  in  1891,  and  physician  in  1897. 
He  organised  the  Guy’s  bacteriological  department  in  1890  and  was 
made  lecturer  on  this  subject  eight  years  later.  Meanwhile  he  had 
been  elected  in  1889  assistant  physician,  and  in  1892  physician,  to 
the  London  Fever  Hospital.  He  was  in  South  Africa  from  1900 
to  1901  as  consulting  physician,  first  to  the  Imperial  Yeomanry 
Hospita1  and  then  to  the  forces  in  South  Africa,  and  received  the 
C.M.G.  in  the  former  year.  Washbourn  made  his  reputation  chiefly 
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as  a bacteriologist.  He  conducted  researches  into  the  etiology  and 
pathology  of  pneumonia  and  produced  an  anti-pneumococcal 
serum.  In  1897  he  identified  the  water  supply  which  had  caused  an 
epidemic  of  typhoid  fever  at  Maidstone.  He  married  in  1893  Nellie 
Florence,  daughter  of  William  Freeland  Card  of  Greenwich  Hospital 
School,  and  had  one  daughter.  He  died  at  Tunbridge  Wells  from 
pulmonary  tuberculosis,  his  health  having  suffered  from  the  cam- 
paign in  South  Africa.  He  had  been  chosen  as  Croonian  Lecturer 
for  1902,  and  his  lectures  were  delivered  at  the  Royal  College  of 
Physicians  by  Sir  William  Hale-White  after  his  death. 

Lancet,  1902.  1902.  Plarr,  ii,  490. 

ANDREWES,  SIR  FREDERICK  WILLIAM,  O.B.E. 

b.  31  Mar.  1859.  d.  24  Feb.  1932. 

M.A.,  D.M.  Oxon.,  D.P.H.  Cantab.,  Hon.  D.C.L.  Durh., 
M.R.C.S.,  F.R.C.P.  (1895),  F.R.S. 

Frederick  Andrewes  was  born  at  Reading,  the  eldest  son  of  Charles 
James  Andrewes,  J.P.,  a business  man,  and  his  second  wife  Charlotte 
Parsons.  He  was  educated  at  Oakley  House  School,  Reading,  and 
Christ  Church,  Oxford,  where  he  graduated  with  first-class  honours 
in  natural  science  in  1882.  A year  later  he  was  awarded  the  Burdett- 
Coutts  scholarship  for  geology,  and  in  1886  he  was  elected  to  the 
Sheppard  fellowship  at  Pembroke  College.  He  had  begun  his 
clinical  training  at  St.  Bartholomew’s  Hospital  in  1885,  and  two 
years  later  he  took  the  degree  of  B.M.,  having  also  paid  a brief  visit 
to  Vienna.  He  then  held  junior  appointments  in  St.  Bartholomew’s 
and  was  elected  assistant  physician  to  the  Royal  Free  Hospital.  He 
developed  an  increasing  interest  in  pathology  and  bacteriology, 
which  he  studied  under  Klein  and  Kanthack,  and  in  1897  succeeded 
Kanthack  as  lecturer  on  pathology  and  pathologist  at  St.  Bartholo- 
mew’s. In  his  thirty  years’  tenure  of  the  appointment,  which  was 
given  the  title  of  professor  in  1912,  he  saw  the  department,  which 
consisted  originally  of  a single  laboratory,  expand  into  the  splendour 
of  a three-storeyed  building.  His  own  reputation  increased  con- 
temporaneously both  through  his  influence  as  a teacher  and  expert 
and  on  account  of  his  original  research  on  the  classification  of 
streptococci,  the  histology  of  lymphadenoma,  and  the  problems  of 
immunity.  He  was  an  early  member  of  the  Medical  Research 
Council  and  during  the  1914-1918  War  accomplished  valuable  work 
on  dysentery  bacilli,  receiving  the  O.B.E.  in  1919  and  a knighthood 
in  1920.  At  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians,  he  was  Dobell 
Lecturer  in  1906,  Croonian  Lecturer  in  1910  and  Harveian  Orator 
in  1920.  Andrewes  had  an  unusual  capacity  for  lucid  exposition; 
he  was  an  unassuming,  friendly  man  with  an  entertaining  sense  ot 
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humour.  He  married  in  1895  Phyllis  Mary,  daughter  of  John  Hamer, 
J.P.,  publisher,  and  had  a son,  C.  H.  Andrewes,  F.R.S.,  F.R.C.P., 
and  a daughter.  He  died  in  London. 

Lancet,  1932.  1932. 

D.N.B.,  1931-40,  14.  Al.  Oxon.,  i,  23. 

CALVERT,  JAMES,  C.B.E. 

b.  1856.  d.  13  Jan.  1932. 

B.A.,  B.Sc.,  M.D.  Lond.,  M.R.C.S.,  F.R.C.P.  (1895). 

James  Calvert  was  born  at  Stonerigg,  Cumberland,  the  son  of 
Edward  Calvert.  After  a private  education,  he  graduated  as  B.A. 
(1881)  and  B.Sc.  (1883)  at  London  University,  and  then  studied 
medicine  at  St.  Bartholomew’s  Hospital.  Having  qualified  in  1885, 
he  received  a number  of  junior  appointments  in  the  Hospital  and 
was  elected  assistant  physician  to  the  Royal  Free  Hospital  and  the 
Royal  Hospital  for  Diseases  of  the  Chest;  at  the  latter  he  became 
physician  and  in  due  course  attained  consulting  rank.  It  was 
not  until  1902  that  he  was  elected  assistant  physician  to  St. 
Bartholomew’s  where  he  was  already  lecturer  on  materia  medica, 
pharmacology  and  therapeutics,  and  had  acted  as  warden  of  the 
residential  college  for  a number  of  years;  he  was  appointed  full 
physician  in  1913  and  consulting  physician  in  1920.  For  his  work 
as  senior  medical  officer,  holding  the  rank  of  lieutenant-colonel,  at 
the  1st  London  General  Hospital  in  the  1914-1918  War,  he  was 
created  C.B.E.  in  1919.  He  was  a Censor  of  the  Royal  College  of 
Physicians  and  examined  for  the  Universities  of  London,  Leeds  and 
Liverpool.  Calvert,  whose  recreations  were  cricket  and  golf,  married 
Therese,  daughter  of  John  Smithers,  and  had  two  daughters.  He 
died  in  London. 

Lancet,  1932.  B.M.J.,  1932.  Times,  15  Jan.  1932. 

DAKIN,  WILLIAM  RADFORD 

b.  1860.  d.  8 Feb.  1935. 

M.D.  Lond.,  M.R.C.S.,  F.R.C.P.  (1895). 

Radford  Dakin,  the  son  of  John  Dakin,  J.P.,  went  up  to  Owens 
College,  Manchester,  from  Macclesfield  Grammar  School,  and  thence 
to  Guy’s  Hospital,  where  he  graduated  as  M.B.,  B.S.,  in  1882. 
After  holding  house  appointments  at  Guy’s  and  the  General  Lying-In 
Hospital,  he  was  elected  physician  to  the  Royal  Hospital  for  Women 
and  Children  in  1885  and  obstetric  physician  to  the  Great  Northern 
Hospital  two  years  later.  He  resigned  both  appointments  in  1891 
on  being  made  obstetric  physician  and  lecturer  on  midwifery  at 
St.  George’s  Hospital.  A few  years  later  he  returned  to  the  General 
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Lying-In  Hospital  as  one  of  its  physicians.  He  examined  in  mid- 
wifcry  for  Oxford  University  and  the  Conjoint  Board  and  in  1897 
produced  a Handbook  of  Midwifery  which,  although  inconclusive  in 
its  teaching,  enjoyed  a considerable  success  for  some  years.  He  was 
president  of  the  Obstetrical  Society  of  London  in  1905-06. 

Almost  fiom  the  outset  of  his  career,  Dakin’s  private  practice  was 
substantial.  His  popularity  was  mainly  due  to  his  skill  as  a surgeon 
and  his  imperturbability  in  emergencies.  But  it  also  owed  something 
to  his  chaim  of  manner  and  handsome  appearance.  Dakin  was  also 
a painter  of  ability,  and  when,  at  the  age  of  fifty-two,  he  had  earned 
all  the  money  that  he  required,  he  retired  to  Moreton-in-the-Marsh 
to  devote  himself  to  his  hobby.  He  emerged  from  his  retirement  in 
the  1914—1918  Wai  to  serve  as  a surgeon  with  the  French  army, 
receiving  the  Legion  of  Honour  and  the  Croix  de  Guerre.  After- 
wards he  settled  at  Bradford-on-Avon,  devoting  himself  to  art, 
fishing  and  gardening.  He  married  in  1892  Sylvia,  daughter  of 
F.  T.  Lewis,  but  had  no  children.  He  died  in  a London  nursing 
home. 

Lancet,  1935.  1935. 

HAMER,  SIR  WILLIAM  HEATON 

b.  3 June  1862.  d.  7 July  1936. 

M.A.,  M.D.,  D.P.H.  Cantab.,  B.Sc.  Lond.,  M.R.C.S.,  F.R.C.P. 

(1895). 

William  Hamer  was  born  at  Leeds,  the  son  of  John  Hamer,  J.P. 
He  went  to  school  locally  before  going  up  to  Christ’s  College, 
Cambridge,  where  he  was  twelfth  wrangler  in  1882.  He  then  took 
the  London  B.Sc.  degree  and  studied  medicine  at  St.  Bartholomew’s 
Hospital.  There  he  qualified  in  1886  and  won  the  Kirkes  and 
Lawrence  scholarships.  After  a series  of  house  appointments  in  his 
own  Hospital  and  one  in  the  Homerton  Fever  Hospital,  he  was 
drawn  to  a career  in  public  health  and  in  1892  became  assistant 
medical  officer  for  the  county  of  London  and  a few  years  later 
lecturer  on  public  health  at  St.  Bartholomew’s.  In  1911  he  succeeded 
Sir  Shirley  Murphy  as  medical  officer  of  health  and  school  medical 
officer  for  London,  a post  that  he  retained  till  his  retirement  in  1925. 
He  published  in  1902  a Manual  of  Hygiene,  which  had  a long  life  as 
a textbook,  and  in  1928  a more  scholarly  work,  Epidemiology,  Old 
and  New.  He  delivered  noteworthy  Milroy  Lectures  before  the 
Royal  College  of  Physicians  in  1906  on  Epidemic  Disease  in  England 
and  in  1920  was  awarded  the  Bissett-Hawkins  Medal.  He  was 
knighted  in  1923.  Hamer  was  an  efficient  administrator  and  an 
inspiring  leader.  An  acute  though  urbane  critic  of  others,  particu- 
larly of  the  exponents  of  bacteriological  epidemiology,  he  ignored 
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continued  the  humanistic  tradition  of  his  predecessor,  Murphy.  His 
wife  was  Agnes,  third  daughter  of  Joseph  Conan;  they  had  a son 


HAYNES,  FREDERIC  HARRY 

b.  25  Jan.  1845.  d.  2 Aug.  1935. 

M.D.  Lond.,  M.R.C.S.,  F.R.C.P.  (1895),  J.P. 

The  son  of  John  Bishop  Haynes,  F.R.C.S.,  Frederic  Haynes  was 
born  at  Evesham  and  educated  at  Epsom.  He  studied  medicine  at 
St.  Bartholomew’s  Hospital,  qualifying  in  1866.  He  then  acted  in 
house  appointments  at  the  West  London  Hospital  and  the  Warnefoid 
Hospital,  Leamington.  At  Leamington  he  settled  in  practice, 
becoming  physician  and  later  consulting  physician  to  the  Warneford 
Hospital  and  also  to  the  Hospital  for  Incurables  and  the  Provident 
Dispensary. 

1935. 

MANSON,  SIR  PATRICK,  G.C.M.G. 

b.  3 Oct.  1844.  d.  9 Apr.  1922. 

M.D.,  Hon.  LL.D.  Aberd.,  Hon.  D.Sc.  Oxon.,  F.R.C.P. 

(1895),  F.R.S. 

Patrick  Manson  was  born  at  Oldmeldrum,  Aberdeenshire,  the 
second  son  of  John  Manson,  laird  of  Fingask  and  bank  manager, 
and  his  wife  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Patrick  Blaikie.  He  received 
his  early  education  at  the  Gymnasium  and  the  West  End  Academy, 
Aberdeen,  and,  after  a period  of  apprenticeship  with  an  engineering 
firm,  studied  medicine  at  Aberdeen  and  Edinburgh  Universities. 
Graduating  as  M.B.,  C.M.,  with  highest  honours,  at  Aberdeen  in 
1865,  he  served  in  a number  of  junior  hospital  appointments, 
including  one  at  Durham  County  Asylum;  and  a year  later  went 
out  to  Formosa  as  a medical  officer  in  the  service  of  the  Chinese 
Imperial  Maritime  Customs.  In  1871  he  moved  to  Amoy  and  was 
put  in  charge  of  a missionary  society’s  hospital.  Here,  during 
the  next  twelve  years,  interrupted  only  by  some  months  of  study  in 
England  in  1874-75,  he  conducted  an  intensive  research  into  the 
life-history  of  the  filaria  found  in  the  blood  of  sufferers  from 
elephantiasis.  He  became  convinced  that  the  cause  of  the  infection 
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was  a transmitting,  biting  and  blood-sucking  insect,  which  acted 
as  an  intermediate  host  of  the  filaria  at  some  stage  of  its  development. 
This  he  first  guessed  and  then  proved  to  be  a mosquito. 

After  a further  spell  of  leave  in  England,  Manson  began  in  1885 
to  practise  in  Hong  Kong,  where  he  founded  a medical  school  for 
Chinese  students,  acting  himself  as  its  dean  and  lecturer  on  medicine. 
He  retired  to  Scotland  in  1889  but  was  forced  by  financial  necessity 
to  set  up  in  consulting  practice  in  London  a year  later.  He  was 
enabled,  by  his  appointment  as  physician  to  the  Seamen’s  Hospital 
Society,  to  resume  his  researches  on  tropical  diseases  in  1892. 
His  second  major  achievement  was  to  establish,  by  analogy  with  the 
filaria,  that  the  malaria  parasite  in  process  of  transmission  enjoyed 
a similar  intermediate  host.  It  was  left  to  Ronald  Ross,  inspired 
by  Manson’s  inductive  reasoning  and  dynamic  enthusiasm,  to  relate 
the  life-history  of  the  malaria  parasite  and  to  identify  the  species  of 
mosquito  that  acted  as  the  transmitting  agent. 

Manson  became  in  1894  lecturer  on  tropical  diseases  at  St. 
George’s  Hospital — the  first  appointment  of  its  kind  in  London — 
and  four  years  later  • assumed  the  same  duties  at  Charing  Cross 
Hospital.  In  1896  he  delivered  the  Goulstonian  Lectures  at  the 
Royal  College  of  Physicians,  and  in  1898  published  his  chief  work, 
Tropical  Diseases:  a Manual  of  the  Diseases  of  Warm  Climates. 
He  was  appointed  in  1895  medical  adviser  to  the  Colonial  Office, 
and,  in  this  capacity,  in  association  with  Joseph  Chamberlain, 
reformed  the  prevailing  system  of  colonial  medical  reports,  reorgan- 
ised the  West  African  medical  service,  and  founded,  in  1899,  the 
London  School  of  Tropical  Medicine.  He  was  created  C.M.G.  in 
1900,  K.C.M.G.  in  1903,  and  G.C.M.G.  in  1912.  He  retired  from 
practice  in  1913  but  continued  to  travel  abroad,  to  take  a deep 
interest  in  the  School  and  to  act  as  an  inspiring  guide  to  his 
successors  in  the  field  of  tropical  medicine.  His  main  lecieation 
was  fishing  in  Scotland  and  Ireland.  He  married  in  1875  Henrietta 
Isabella,  daughter  of  Captain  James  Ptolemy  Thurburn,  R.N., 
of  Norwood,  and  had  three  sons  and  three  daughters.  He  died  in 


London. 


Lancet,  1922.  1922. 

Nature,  6 May  1922.  D.N.B.,  1922-30,  560.  . . ,, 

P.  H.  Manson-Bahr  and  A.  Alcock,  The  Life  and  Work  of  Sir  Patrick  Manson, 

1927. 

PENROSE,  FRANCIS  GEORGE 
b.  9 July  1857.  d.  16  July  1932. 

M.D.  Lond.,  M.R.C.S.,  F.R.C.P.  (1895). 

Francis  Penrose  was  the  only  son  of  Francis  Cranmer  Penrose, 
F.R.S.,  a distinguished  architect,  and  a grandson  of  Elizabet 
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Penrose,  a descendant  of  the  sister  of  Archbishop  Cranmer,  who 
wrote  school  histories  under  the  pseudonym  of  “ Mrs.  Markham  . 
He  went  to  Repton  for  his  early  education  and  to  University  College, 
London,  Vienna  and  Berlin  for  his  medical  training.  After 
graduating  as  M.B.  in  1884,  he  obtained  junior  appointments  at 
University  College  Hospital,  the  Hospital  for  Sick  Children  and 
St.  George’s  Hospital.  He  became  assistant  physician  to  St. 
George’s  in  1888  and  physician  in  1897,  and  lectured  there  on 
materia  medica  and  medicine.  At  Great  Ormond  Street  he  was 
elected  assistant  physician  in  1891,  physician  in  1894  and  consulting 
physician  in  1905.  He  retired  in  1905  to  Bournemouth  where  he 
was  able  to  indulge  his  love  for  natural  history.  He  married  in 
1894  Mary  Helen,  daughter  of  Laundy  Walters  of  Wimbledon. 
His  sister,  Dame  Emily  Penrose,  was  principal  of  Somerville  College, 
Oxford.  He  died  at  Lynton  in  Devon. 

Lancet,  1932.  1932. 


SIMON,  SIR  ROBERT  MICHAEL 

b.  18  July  1850.  d.  22  Dec.  1914. 

B.A.,  M.D.  Cantab.,  M.D.  Birm.,  M.R.C.S.,  F.R.C.P.  (1895),  J.P. 

Robert  Simon  was  born  at  Hamburg,  the  son  of  Lewis  Simon, 
merchant,  of  Nottingham.  He  was  educated  at  Uppingham  and 
at  Caius  College,  Cambridge,  where  he  graduated  in  arts.  He 
qualified  as  a doctor  from  Guy’s  Hospital  in  1875  and  completed 
his  training  with  a visit  to  Berlin.  After  filling  a junior  post  at  the 
City  of  London  Hospital  for  Diseases  of  the  Chest,  he  practised  in 
Manchester  for  some  three  years,  holding  the  appointment  of 
physician  to  St.  Mary’s  Hospital  for  Women  and  Children.  In 
1879  he  moved  to  Birmingham  to  become  assistant  physician  to  the 
General  Hospital,  where  twelve  years  later  he  was  appointed  full 
physician,  and  in  1914  consulting  physician.  He  was  also  elected 
to  the  staffs  of  the  Dental  Hospital,  the  Tewkesbury  and  Nuneaton 
Hospitals,  the  Lichfield  Cottage  Hospital  and  the  Sutton  Coldfield 
Dispensary.  At  Mason  College  he  was  professor  of  medical 
jurisprudence  for  a year,  and  after  1911  he  occupied  the  Birmingham 
University  chair  of  therapeutics.  He  examined  for  the  University 
and  for  Cambridge.  He  was  Ingleby  lecturer  at  Birmingham  and 
contributed  a chapter  on  diseases  of  workers  in  brass  and  copper 
to  Oliver’s  Dangerous  Trades.  He  was  knighted  in  1910.  Simon 
was  a good  golfer  and  an  expert  bridge  and  chess  player.  He 
married  in  1887  Emily  Maud,  daughter  of  W.  H.  Willans  of  Seaton, 
and  had  one  daughter.  He  died  at  Edgbaston. 

Lancet,  1915.  1915. 
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SMITH,  FREDERICK  JOHN 

b.  17  Aug.  1857.  d.  30  Apr.  1919. 

B.A.,  D.M.Oxon,  F.R.C.S.,  F.R.C.P.  (1895). 

F.  J.  Smith  was  born  at  Castle  Donington  in  Leicestershire,  the 
son  of  John  Smith,  surgeon.  From  Christ’s  Hospital  he  won  a 
mathematical  scholarship  to  Balliol  College,  Oxford,  where  he 
graduated  as  B.A.  in  1880,  having  read  mathematics  and  natural 
science.  He  went  on  to  the  London  Hospital  with  the  Letheby  and 
entrance  science  scholarships  and  took  the  degree  of  B.M.  in  1885, 
being  awarded  the  Radcliffe  travelling  fellowship  in  the  same  year. 
He  completed  his  medical  training  at  Leipzig  and  Vienna,  taking  the 
F.R.C.S.  in  1887,  and  held  junior  appointments  at  the  London 
Hospital  and  St.  Andrew’s  Hospital,  Northampton.  He  was 
elected  assistant  physician  to  the  former  in  1891,  physician  in  1902 
and  consulting  physician  in  1918,  and  lectured,  first  on  medicine, 
and  afterwards  on  forensic  medicine.  Smith  also  served,  for 
varying  periods,  on  the  staffs  of  the  Royal  Hospital  for  Diseases  of 
the  Chest,  the  Royal  Maternity  Charity,  the  City  of  London  Dis- 
pensary, and  the  National  Orthopaedic  Hospital.  He  published 
Lectures  on  Medical  Jurisprudence  in  1900  and  edited  three  editions 
of  Swaine  Taylor’s  work  on  the  subject,  as  well  as  examining  on 
it  for  Oxford,  Leeds  and  Birmingham  Universities. 

In  spite  of  his  all-round  capacity  as  a physician,  Smith  never 
acquired  a commensurate  private  consulting  practice.  The  fault 
lay,  perhaps,  in  certain  marked  characteristics  that  endeared  him 
to  many  but  antagonised  others.  “ F.J.”,  as  he  was  familiarly 
called  by  colleagues  and  students,  was  careless  in  his  dress,  bluntly 
outspoken  in  the  face  of  what  he  considered  humbug,  and  given 
to  language  that  was  more  than  Rabelaisian  in  its  lack  of  conventional 
refinement.  If  some  of  his  students  were  willing  to  forgive  him  for 
being  addressed  as  44  young  rats  ”,  others  were  not  so  tolerant. 
But  he  had  the  merits  of  straightforwardness  and  kindliness.  Smith 
was  married  in  1889.  He  died  at  Colyton,  Devon. 

Lancet,  1919.  B.M.J. , 1919. 

Plarr,  ii,  312.  Al.  Oxon.,  iv,  1313. 


WETHERED,  FRANK  JOSEPH 
b.  1860.  d.  28  Oct.  1928. 

M.D.  Lond.,  Bristol,  M.R.C.S.,  L.S.A.,  F.R.C.P.  (1895). 

Frank  Wethered  was  born  at  Clifton,  the  son  of  Joseph  Wethered, 
and  sent  to  school  at  Clifton  College.  He  studied  medicine  at  the 
Bristol  Medical  School,  at  the  London  Hospital,  where  he  graduated 
as  M.B.  in  1885,  and  at  Berlin  and  Vienna.  He  served  in  a number 
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of  junior  appointments — at  the  London  Hospital,  the  Royal  and 
City  of  London  Hospitals  for  Diseases  of  the  Chest,  the  Brompton 
Hospital  and  at  the  Middlesex  Hospital — before  being  elected,  in 
1899,  assistant  physician  to  the  Middlesex  Hospital,  where  he 
lectured  on  medical  jurisprudence  and,  after  fourteen  years,  became 
full  physician.  His  main  interest,  however,  was  in  chest  diseases. 
He  was  assistant  physician  at  the  City  of  London  Hospital  for 
Diseases  of  the  Chest  for  a time,  and  in  1894  received  the  same  office 
at  the  Brompton  Hospital,  becoming  physician  in  1905  and  con- 
sulting physician  in  1919.  Wethered  was  also  examining  physician 
(in  London)  to  the  Ventnor  Consumption  Hospital  and  physician 
to  St.  Saviour’s  Hospital.  With  Essex  Wynter,  he  was  the  author 
of  a useful  Manual  of  Clinical  and  Practical  Pathology  (1890). 
During  the  1914-1918  War,  he  served  as  a captain  in  the  3rd  London 
General  Hospital;  and,  when  it  ended,  he  retired  to  Falmouth, 
where  he  gave  his  services  to  local  hospitals  and  devoted  his  leisure 
to  sea-fishing.  He  married  in  1889  Rose,  daughter  of  Edward 
How,  and  had  one  daughter.  He  died  at  Falmouth. 

Lancet,  1928.  1928. 

WILLIAMS,  SIR  DAWSON,  C.B.E. 

b.  17  July  1854.  d.  27  Feb.  1928. 

M.A.,  M.D.  Lond.,  Hon.  D.Sc.  Shelf.,  Hon.  LL.D.  Glasg., 
Hon.  D.Litt.  Durh.,  M.R.C.S.,  F.R.C.P.  (1895). 

Dawson  Williams  was  born  at  Ulleskelf,  Yorkshire,  the  eldest 
son  of  Rev.  J'ohn  Mack  Williams,  formerly  rector  of  Burnby,  and 
his  wife  Ellen  Monsarrat.  He  was  educated  at  Pocklington 
Grammar  School  and  at  University  College,  London,  graduating 
in  arts  before  studying  medicine.  Having  qualified  in  1878  he 
served  in  junior  appointments  at  University  College  Hospital,  the 
Victoria  Hospital  for  Children  and  the  Brompton  Hospital.  He  was 
elected  assistant  physician  to  the  East  London  Hospital  for  Children 
in  1884  and  was  promoted  to  full  physician  ten  years  later,  afterwards 
becoming  consulting  physician.  He  contributed  several  articles  to 
Allbutt’s  System  of  Medicine,  and  in  1898  published  his  own 
Medical  Diseases  of  Infancy  and  Childhood,  which  was  recognised 
as  a work  of  importance. 

Meanwhile  Williams  had  been  drawn  into  close  connection  with 
the  British  Medical  Journal.  First  associated  with  it  in  1881,  he 
was  appointed  its  hospital  reporter  three  years  later,  principal  sub- 
editor in  1886,  and  assistant  editor  in  1895.  On  Ernest  Hart’s 
death  in  1898  he  succeeded  to  the  editorship,  relinquishing  most 
of  his  private  and  hospital  practice;  after  1902  he  devoted  his  whole 
time  to  his  editorial  duties.  During  his  thirty  years’  tenure  of  the 
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office  he  dedicated  himself  to  making  the  Journal  not  only  the 
efficient  mouthpiece  of  a growing  number  of  organised  practitioners 
but,  in  the  fullest  sense,  a medical  newspaper  and  a forum  for 
scientific  research.  This  period  witnessed  such  changes  as  those 
wrought  by  the  general  acceptance  of  Lister’s  work  on  antisepsis 
and  its  later  adaptations,  the  revolution  in  cardiology  resulting 
from  James  Mackenzie’s  teaching,  the  reorganisation  of  the 
the  National  Insurance  Act,  and  the  first  World  War.  On  every 
issue  Williams  brought  the  impact  of  a mind  that  was  cool,  incisive 
and  progressive,  and  a sense  of  duty  that  was  lofty  and  unfaltering. 
He  received  the  C.B.E.  in  1919  and  was  knighted  in  1921,  in  which 
year  he  was  also  awarded  the  gold  medal  of  merit  of  the  B.M.A. 
He  married  in  1882  Catherine,  daughter  of  Robert  Kirkpatrick- 
Howat,  D.L.,  of  Mabie,  Kirkcudbright,  and  had  one  daughter.  He 
died  at  Bourne  End. 

Lancet,  1928.  1928. 

Times,  28  Feb.  1928.  Presidential  Address  to  R.C.P.,  1928,  26. 


ANDERSON,  JOHN,  C.I.E. 

b.  1840.  d.  10  Oct.  1910. 

M.D.  St.  And.,  M.R.C.S.,  L.S.A.,  F.R.C.P.  (1896). 

John  Anderson,  son  of  Robert  Anderson,  received  his  medical 
education  at  the  Manchester  Royal  Infirmary  School  of  Medicine. 
After  qualifying  in  1861  and  acting  as  house  surgeon  and  house 
physician  in  the  Royal  Infirmary,  he  entered  the  army  as  an  assistant 
surgeon  in  1864.  He  first  served  for  many  years  with  the  Royal 
Artillery  in  India,  and  was  then  stationed  at  Edinburgh  and  Cam- 
berley.  He  returned  to  India  in  1880  as  a member  of  the  Marquis 
of  Ripon’s  personal  staff  and  received  the  C.I.E.  for  his  services. 
He  retired  from  the  army,  with  the  rank  of  brigade-surgeon,  in 
1885,  and  thereafter  practised  in  London,  holding  for  some  years 
the  appointments  of  physician  to  the  Seamen’s  Hospital,  Greenwich, 
and  lecturer  on  diseases  of  tropical  climates  at  St.  Mary’s  Hospital. 
Anderson  married  in  1877  Jessie  Usher,  daughter  of  J.  U.  Dunlop, 
and  had  two  sons  and  two  daughters.  He  died  in  North  Kensington. 

Lancet,  1910.  Roll  of  Army  Medical  Service,  6139. 


BEE  VO  R,  SIR  HUGH  REEVE,  Bart. 
b.  31  Oct.  1858.  d.  24  Feb.  1939. 

M.D.  Lond.,  M.R.C.S.,  L.S.A.,  F.R.C.P.  (1896). 

Hugh  Beevor  was  the  second  son  of  Sir  Thomas  Beevor,  fourth 
baronet,  of  Hargham  Hall  near  Norwich;  his  grandfather,  the  third 
baronet,  was  a disciple  of  Cobbett’s  and  liked  to  be  known  as 
“ Citizen  Beevor  ”.  He  went  to  school  at  Felsted  and  studied 
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medicine  at  King’s  College,  London.  After  qualifying  in  1882,  he 
held  junior  appointments  at  King’s  College  Hospital,  Queen 
Charlotte’s  Lying-In  Hospital  and  the  Norwich  Dispensary.  He  was 
elected  assistant  physician  to  King’s  College  Hospital  in  1890, 
physician  in  1899  and  consulting  physician  in  1914,  and  served  as 
dean  of  the  medical  department  from  1896  to  1898.  He  was  also 
on  the  staff  of  the  City  of  London  Hospital  for  Diseases  of  the 
Chest.  He  represented  the  Society  of  Apothecaries  in  the  General 
Medical  Council  from  1900  to  1910.  On  the  formation  of  the 
Territorial  Army,  he  received  a commission  as  major  on  the  staff 
of  the  4th  London  General  Hospital.  Beevor,  who  succeeded  his 
father  in  the  baronetcy  in  1885,  was  a lover  of  the  countryside  and 
an  authority  on  trees  and  birds,  and,  after  he  retired  in  1914,  devoted 
himself  to  these  interests,  travelling  far  and  wide  in  search  of  rare 
trees  and  shrubs.  He  was  a member  of  the  Norfolk  County  Council 
from  1913  to  1931.  He  married  in  1895  Emily,  daughter  of  Sir 
William  Foster,  second  baronet,  and  had  a son  and  a daughter. 

Lancet,  1939.  1939. 

Times,  27  Feb.  1939.  Lyle,  336. 


CAMPBELL,  HARRY 

b.  1860-1.  d.  8 July  1938. 

M.D.  Lond.,  M.R.C.S.,  F.R.C.P.  (1896). 

Harry  Campbell  was  born  at  Margaretting,  the  sixth  son  of  Dr. 
Hugh  Campbell,  who  practised  as  a consulting  physician  in  London, 
and  his  wife  Henrietta,  daughter  of  Capt.  Samuel  Johnston  of  Dub- 
lin. He  was  educated  at  Carshalton  House  and  Neuwied-am- 
Rhein,  where  he  learned  to  speak  German  fluently.  At  St.  Bartholo- 
mew’s Hospital,  he  captained  the  victorious  rugby  team  of  1880-81 
and  qualified  in  1881.  His  house  appointments  were  at  the  Royal 
Ophthalmic  Hospital,  Moorfields,  and  the  Hospital  for  Sick 
Children.  His  principal  connections,  however,  were  with  the 
North-West  London  Hospital,  on  whose  staff  he  served  from  1886 
to  1909,  and  with  the  West  End  Hospital  for  Nervous  Diseases, 
where  he  was  physician  from  1896  to  1924.  His  earlier  writings 
dealt  with  a wide  variety  of  medical  subjects,  but  he  earned  his 
reputation  as  an  author  mainly  by  two  later  works  on  more  general 
themes,  Man's  Mental  Evolution,  Past  and  Future  (1923)  and 
Fundamental  Principles  in  Treatment  (1924).  For  the  last  fifteen 
years  of  his  active  career,  from  1918  to  1933,  he  was  an  enlightened 
and  stimulating  editor  of  the  Medical  Press  and  Circular.  Campbell, 
by  his  erudition,  breadth  of  outlook  and  literary  gifts,  was  more 
suited  to  an  academic  life  than  to  the  busy  world  of  competitive 
medicine,  in  which  his  lack  of  assertiveness  and  his  altruism 
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handicapped  him  severely.  He  married  Nora,  daughter  of  Edward 
Lacy.  He  died  in  Norwood. 


CHADWICK,  CHARLES  MONTAGUE 

b.  1854.  d.  11  Mar.  1950. 

M.A.,  D.M.  Oxon.,  M.R.C.S.,  F.R.C.P.  (1896). 

C.  M.  Chadwick,  son  of  Charles  Chadwick,  F.R.C.P.,  of  Leeds, 
matriculated  at  Oriel  College,  Oxford,  in  1874,  and  took  his  B.A. 
degree  in  1880  and  his  degree  of  B.M.  in  1883.  The  London 
Hospital  was  his  medical  school,  and  it  was  there  and  at  the 
National  Hospital  for  Consumption,  Ventnor,  that  he  secured  his 
house  appointments.  He  completed  his  training  with  visits  to  the 
Leipzig  and  Vienna  schools.  In  1892  Leeds  General  Infirmary 
elected  him  assistant  physician  and  two  years  later  full  physician,  an 
office  which  his  father  had  held  from  1842  to  1871.  He  belonged,  too, 
to  the  staff  of  the  Leeds  Public  Dispensary.  At  the  Yorkshire 
College  he  was  joint  lecturer  on  forensic  medicine  from  1896  to 
1897,  and  professor  of  materia  medica,  pharmacology  and  thera- 
peutics from  1898  to  1905,  and  at  Leeds  University  lecturer  on 
clinical  medicine  from  1905  to  1906.  He  was  third  Fellow  in  the 
College  List  when  he  died  at  Tunbridge  Wells  at  the  advanced  age 
of  ninety-six. 

Lancet,  1950.  Al.  Oxon.,  i,  233. 

CLARKE,  JOHN  MICHELL 

b.  29  Oct.  1859.  d.  21  Apr.  1918. 

M.A.,  M.D.  Cantab.,  Hon.  LL.D.  Bristol,  M.R.C.S.,  F.R.C.P. 

(1896). 

John  Michell  Clarke  was  born  at  Clifton,  the  son  of  William 
Michell  Clarke,  a Bristol  surgeon,  and  was  educated  at  a private 
school,  and  at  Clifton  College,  before  going  up  to  Caius  College, 
Cambridge,  where  he  graduated  in  natural  sciences  in  1883.  He 
qualified  as  a doctor  at  St.  Thomas’s  Hospital  two  years  later,  and 
then  served  as  a house  physician  in  the  Hospital.  Returning  to 
Clifton  to  practise,  he  was  elected  assistant  physician  to  Bristol 
General  Hospital  in  1887  and  physician  in  1893.  He  became 
successively  lecturer  on  physiology  and  professor  of  pathology  and 
of  medicine  at  University  College,  Bristol,  and,  on  the  foundation 
of  Bristol  University— an  event  with  which,  in  respect  of  medical 
re-organisation,  he  was  closely  associated — he  was  appointed  to  its 
chair  of  medicine.  He  was  a pro-vice-chancellor  of  the  University 
from  1911  till  his  death.  Primarily  a neurologist,  Michell  Clarke 
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contributed  to  Allbutt’s  System  of  Medicine , and  delivered  the 
Lone  Fox  lecture  at  Bristol  in  1910  and  the  Bradshaw  Lecture  at 
the  Royal  College  of  Physicians  in  1915.  During  the  1914-1918 
War  he  was  in  command  of  the  Southmead  section  of  the  2nd 
Southern  General  Hospital,  holding  the  rank  of  lieutenant-colonel. 
His  wife  was  the  daughter  of  Dr.  A.  J.  Harrison  of  Clifton;  they 
had  two  sons  and  three  daughters.  He  died  at  Looe,  Cornwall. 

Lancet , 1918.  1918.  AL  Cantab.,  ii,  52. 

GAMGEE,  ARTHUR 

b.  10  Oct.  1841.  d.  29  Mar.  1909. 

M.D.,  Hon.  LL.D.  Edin.,  Hon.  D.Sc.  Viet.,  F.R.S.,  F.R.C.P. 

(1896). 

Arthur  Gamgee  was  born  at  Florence,  the  youngest  child  of 
Joseph  Gamgee,  a well-known  veterinary  surgeon,  and  his  wife 
Mary  West.  He  spent  the  early  part  of  his  boyhood  at  Florence 
but  later  entered  University  College  School  in  London.  He  studied 
medicine  at  Edinburgh  University,  where  his  interest  in  physiology 
was  at  once  manifest,  and  graduated  as  M.D.  in  1862,  afterwards 
acting  as  house  physician  in  the  Royal  Infirmary.  He  then  acted  as 
assistant  to  the  professor  of  medical  jurisprudence  for  six  years, 
until  1869,  and  at  the  same  time  was  physician  to  the  Royal 
Hospital  for  Sick  Children  and  lecturer  on  physiology  at  Surgeons’ 
Hall  in  Edinburgh.  He  published,  during  this  period,  researches 
that  were  rewarded  by  his  election  as  an  F.R.S.  at  the  age  of 
thirty-one.  In  1871  he  worked  with  Kiihne  at  Heidelberg  and 
Ludwig  at  Leipzig,  and  two  years  later  was  appointed  the  first 
Brackenbury  professor  of  physiology  at  Owens  College,  Manchester. 
During  his  twelve  years  in  this  post,  during  which  he  was  also  dean 
of  the  Medical  School,  physician  to  the  Hospital  for  Consumption, 
and,  for  the  last  three  years,  Fullerian  professor  of  physiology  at  the 
Royal  Institution  in  London,  Gamgee  increased  immeasurably  both 
the  prestige  of  the  School  and  his  own  reputation,  and  influenced 
strongly  the  development  of  physiological  research  in  England. 
He  published  a translation  (1875)  of  Hermann’s  Human  Physiology 
and  his  own  Textbook  of  the  Physiological  Chemistry  of  the  Animal 
Body  in  two  volumes  (1880-93),  as  well  as  the  results  of  his  research 
on  the  chemistry  of  the  blood  and  many  other  papers.  He  examined 
for  the  Universities  of  Oxford  and  London. 

On  leaving  Manchester  in  1885,  Gamgee  practised  in  St.  Leonards 
as  a consulting  physician  for  a time.  In  1887  he  moved  to  London 
and  was  appointed  assistant  physician  and  lecturer  on  pharmacology 
at  St.  George’s  Hospital.  Two  years  later  ill  health  compelled  him 
to  resign  these  posts,  and  after  a year  at  Cambridge  he  settled  in 
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Switzerland.  Residing  in  turn  at  Berne,  Lausanne  and  Montreux, 
he  carried  on  a consulting  practice  and  continued  his  researches! 
particularly  on  the  properties  of  haemoglobin,  in  a private  labora- 
tory. He  delivered  the  Croonian  Lectures  before  the  Royal  Society 
in  1902,  and  in  that  year,  and  again  in  1903,  visited  American 
physiological  laboratories.  A classical  scholar  and  an  accomplished 
linguist  in  French,  German  and  Italian,  Gamgee  was  a brilliant, 
restless  individual,  enthusiastic  and  impulsive.  He  married  in  1875 
Mary  Louisa,  daughter  of  J.  Proctor  Clark,  and  had  one  son  and 
two  daughters.  J.  S.  Gamgee,  the  eminent  Birmingham  surgeon,  was 
his  elder  brother.  He  returned  to  England  a few  years  before  his 
death  and  died  while  on  a visit  to  Paris. 

Lancet,  1909.  1909.  D.N.B.,  2nd  Suppl.,  ii,  73. 


HUNTER,  WILLIAM,  C.B. 

b.  1 June  1861.  d.  13  Jan.  1937. 

M.D.,  Hon.  LL.D.  Edin.,  M.R.C.S.,  F.R.C.P.  (1896),  F.R.S.  Edin. 

William  Hunter  was  born  at  Ballantrae,  Ayrshire,  the  son  of 
Robert  Hunter  of  Birkenhead,  and  distinguished  himself  as  a student 
at  Edinburgh  University  by  winning  the  Beaney  prize  and  the 
Ettles  scholarship.  Graduating  as  M.B.,  C.M.,  in  1883,  with  first- 
class  honours,  he  served  on  the  resident  staff  of  the  Royal  Infirmary 
and  as  physician  to  the  Western  Dispensary,  Edinburgh.  In 
1884,  aided  by  a grant  from  the  B.M.A.,  he  studied  at  Leipzig, 
returning  to  Edinburgh  as  assistant  to  the  professor  of  physiology. 
From  1887  to  1890,  as  John  Lucas  Walker  student,  he  worked  on 
pathology  at  Cambridge.  In  this  period,  during  which  he  also  visited 
Vienna  and  Strasbourg,  he  published  papers  on  pernicious  anaemia 
which  proved  to  be  the  forerunners  of  some  twenty  years’  valuable 
research  on  this  subject.  He  was  Arris  and  Gale  lecturer  at  the 
Royal  College  of  Surgeons  in  1889-90. 

On  leaving  Cambridge,  Hunter  settled  in  London,  becoming 
assistant  physician  to  the  London  Fever  Hospital,  where  in  due 
course  he  rose  to  be  consulting  physician,  and  to  the  West  London 
Hospital.  In  1895  he  was  appointed  pathologist  to  the  Charing 
Cross  Hospital,  in  1903  assistant  physician,  in  1907  physician,  and, 
when  he  retired,  consulting  physician.  He  lectured  on  practical 
medicine  from  1899  to  1906  and  on  pathology  after  1903,  and  from 
1911  to  1915  held  office  as  dean  of  the  School,  which  he  did  much  to 
improve.  He  wrote  articles  both  for  Allbutt’s  System  of  Medicine 
and  Hutchinson  and  Sherren’s  Index  of  Treatment,  and  examined 
for  Cambridge  and  Glasgow  Universities. 

The  1914-1918  War  directed  Hunter’s  energies  into  fresh  channels. 
Holding  the  rank  of  colonel,  he  headed  the  British  Military  Sanitary 
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Committee  to  Serbia  in  1915  and  presided  over  the  Medical  Advisory 
Committee  for  the  Eastern  Mediterranean  and  Mesopotamia 
Expeditionary  Forces  from  1915  to  1917,  being  responsible  for  the 
introduction  of  the  “ Serbian  Barrel  for  the  disinfection  of 
clothing  and  of  the  “delousing  train”.  He  was  appointed  C.B.  in 
1916  and  a Grand  Officer  of  the  Serbian  Order  of  St.  Sava.  Hunter 
married  in  1894  Beatrice,  daughter  of  Joshua  Fielden,  M.P.,  of 
Nuffield  Priory,  Surrey.  He  died  in  a London  nursing  home. 

Lancet,  1937.  1937.  Times,  16  Jan.  1937. 


LUFF,  ARTHUR  PEARSON,  C.B.E. 

b.  6 Nov.  1856.  d.  1 May  1938. 

B.Sc.,  M.D.  Lond.,  D.P.H.  Glasg.,  M.R.C.S.,  L.S.A.,  F.R.C.P. 

(1896),  J.P. 

Arthur  Luff  was  born  in  London,  the  son  of  Richard  Luff,  and 
was  educated  at  the  Western  Grammar  School  and  the  Royal  College 
of  Science,  where  he  took  the  degree  of  B.Sc.  in  1883.  He  was  a 
medical  student  at  St.  Mary’s  Hospital  and  achieved  brilliant  results 
in  his  examinations.  After  qualifying  in  1886,  he  held  a number 
of  junior  appointments  in  St.  Mary’s  and  was  assistant  physician 
to  the  North-West  London  Hospital  for  a short  time.  In  1887  he 
was  made  lecturer  on  medical  jurisprudence  and  toxicology  at 
St.  Mary’s,  a post  that  he  occupied  for  twenty-one  years,  and  in 
1890  he  was  elected  assistant  physician,  becoming  full  physician 
six  years  later  and  consulting  physician  in  1913.  He  was,  in  addi- 
tion, scientific  analyst  to  the  Home  Office  between  1892  and  1908 
and  appeared  as  an  expert  witness  in  cases  of  criminal  poisoning. 
He  took  part  in  the  investigations  which  identified  the  cause  of  the 
outbreak,  in  1900,  of  peripheral  neuritis  among  the  beer-drinking 
population  of  Manchester  and  Salford.  Luff  wrote  a two-volume 
Textbook  of  Forensic  Medicine  and  Toxicology  (1895)  and  was  joint 
author,  with  H.  C.  H.  Candy,  of  a Manual  of  Chemistry  for  Medical 
Students  which  reached  a seventh  edition.  He  examined  for  the 
Universities  of  London  and  Victoria  and  both  Royal  Colleges,  and 
delivered  the  Goulstonian  Lectures  in  1897.  He  retired  from 
practice  in  1913  but  returned  to  work  in  the  1914-1918  War  as  a 
lieutenant-colonel  on  the  staff  of  the  3rd  London  General  Hospital. 
He  was  created  C.B.E.  in  1919.  Luff  was  precise  in  his  methods 
and  a worshipper  of  punctuality.  Golf  and  carpentry  were  his 
favourite  recreations.  He  married  in  1893  Amy  A.  Leon  and  had 
a son  and  a daughter.  He  lived  in  retirement  at  Limpsfield,  Surrey, 
where  he  died. 
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REYNOLDS,  ERNEST  SEPTIMUS 

b.  7 Apr.  1861.  d.  22  May  1926. 

B.Sc.  Viet.,  M.D.  Lond.,  M.R.C.S.,  L.S.A.,  F.R.C.P.  (1896) 
D.L. 

Born  in  Manchester,  the  son  of  J.  H.  Reynolds,  Ernest  Reynolds 
was  educated  at  the  Manchester  Commercial  Schools  and  Owens 
College.  He  took  the  Victoria  B.Sc.  before  directing  his  studies  to 
medicine,  in  which  he  qualified  in  1883,  having  won  the  Platt 
physiological  exhibition  three  years  earlier.  He  then  served  in  a 
long  succession  of  junior  appointments — at  the  Macclesfield  County 
Asylum,  the  Cheadle  Royal  Asylum,  the  West  Riding  Asylum 
and  the  Manchester  Royal  Infirmary.  In  1891  he  was  elected  to 
the  staffs  of  the  Ancoats  Hospital  and  the  Manchester  Workhouse 
Infirmary,  and  eight  years  later  assistant  physician  to  the  Royal 
Infirmary,  which  afterwards  appointed  him  full  physician  and,  on 
his  retirement  in  1921,  consulting  physician.  He  became,  successively 
lecturer  on  hygiene  for  Lancashire  County  Council,  lecturer  on 
tropical  diseases  at  Owens  College,  and  professor  of  clinical  medicine 
at  Manchester  University.  He  was  primarily  a clinician,  and  it 
was  as  the  result  of  observing  many  cases,  among  his  outpatients, 
of  unusual  skin  affections  and  of  so-called  alcoholic  paralysis, 
and  by  meticulous  history-taking,  that  he  traced  a common  cause, 
in  1900,  to  the  presence  of  arsenic  in  the  beer  drunk  locally.  The 
arsenic  was  subsequently  identified  in  certain  sugars  used  in  brewing, 
and  the  discovery  created  a considerable  public  sensation  at  the 
time. 

Reynolds  was  an  outspoken  critic  of  the  National  Health  Insurance 
Act  of  191 1.  During  the  war  of  1914-1918  he  served  as  a lieutenant- 
colonel  in  the  R.A.M.C.  He  delivered  the  Bradshaw  Lecture  before 
the  Royal  College  of  Physicians  in  1917.  Reynolds  enjoyed  a large 
consulting  practice  in  general  medicine  and  in  mental  and  nervous 
cases.  He  was  known  for  his  speed  and  reliability  in  diagnosis  and 
for  his  distrust  of  instrumental  and  laboratory  aids.  Personally  he 
was  a reticent  man  who  found  relaxation  in  the  study  of  philosophy 
and  logic.  His  wife  was  Rosa  Maud,  daughter  of  Thomas  Hooker, 
and  they  had  one  daughter. 

Lancet,  1926.  1926.  Presidential  Address  to  R.C.P.,  1927,  9. 

TURNER,  WILLIAM  ALDREN,  C.B. 

b.  5 May  1864.  d.  29  July  1945. 

M.D.  Edin.,  F.R.C.P.  (1896). 

Aldren  Turner  was  born  at  Edinburgh,  the  son  of  Sir  William 
Turner,  K.C.B.,  F.R.S.,  principal  of  Edinburgh  University  from 
1903  to  1916,  and  his  wife  Agnes,  daughter  of  Abraham  Logan  ot 
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Burnhouses,  Berwickshire.  He  was  educated  at  Fettes  College, 
before  entering  the  University  as  a medical  student.  He  graduated 
as  M.B.,  C.M.,  with  first-class  honours,  in  1887,  and  then  com- 
pleted a term  as  house  physician  at  Edinburgh  Royal  Infirmary. 
He  next  made  postgraduate  studies  at  Berlin  and  St.  Bartholomew’s 
Hospital,  London.  In  1892  he  was  appointed  assistant  to  Ferrier 
and  demonstrator,  and  then  lecturer,  in  neuro-pathology  at  King’s 
College,  London.  In  1899  he  was  elected  assistant  physician  to 
King’s  College  Hospital,  and  nine  years  later  physician  in  charge 
of  neurological  cases  and  lecturer  on  neurology.  For  six  years  he 
was  also  on  the  staff  of  the  National  Hospital  for  the  Paralysed  and 
Epileptic.  In  1907  he  published  Epilepsy,  a Study  of  the  Idiopathic 
Disease,  and  in  1910,  with  Grainger  Stewart,  a Textbook  of  Nervous 
Diseases.  During  the  first  Great  War  he  served  in  France  and,  from 
1915  tol919,  as  neurologist  to  the  Home  Forces.  He  was  created  C.B. 
in  1917.  From  1919  to  1943  he  acted  as  neurologist  to  the  War  Office 
Medical  Board  and  from  1930  to  1943  as  consultant  adviser  to  the 
Ministry  of  Pensions.  In  1910  Turner  gave  the  Morison  lecture 
at  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians  of  Edinburgh,  and  in  1918  the 
Bradshaw  Lecture  at  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians  in  London. 
He  made  an  excellent  chairman  of  committees,  methodical  and 
lucid,  and  the  same  qualities  distinguished  his  teaching.  He  had  an 
extensive  knowledge  of  London  and  its  history  and  of  British  and 
Continental  spas.  He  was  also  interested  in  antiques  and  owned 
a fine  collection  of  old  prints.  He  married  in  1909  Helen  Mary 
Mackenzie,  third  daughter  of  Dr.  J.  A.  MacDougall,  and  had  three 
sons,  one  of  whom  is  J.  W.  Aldren  Turner,  F.R.C.P.  He  died  in 
Edinburgh. 

Lancet,  1945.  1945. 

Times,  31  July  1945.  Lyle,  414. 

BRADFORD,  SIR  JOHN  ROSE,  Bart.,  K.C.M.G.,  C.B.,  C.B.E. 

b.  7 May  1863.  d.  7 Apr.  1935. 

M.D.,  D.Sc.  Lond.,  Hon.  LL.D.  Edin.,  Hon.  D.C.L.  Durh., 
Hon.  M.D.  Christiania,  Dubl.,  Hon.  Sc.D.  Cantab.,  M.R.C.S., 
F.R.S.,  F.R.C.P.  (1897),  Hon.  F.R.C.P.  Edin. 

John  Rose  Bradford  was  born  in  London,  the  only  son  of  Abraham 
Rose  Bradford,  deputy  inspector-general  of  hospitals,  R.N.,  and 
his  wife  Ellen,  daughter  of  Nicholas  Littleton  of  Saltash.  After  an 
early  education  at  University  College  School,  followed  by  a year 
at  Bruges,  he  entered  University  College,  London,  where  he  studied 
tor  the  degree  of  B.Sc.,  which  he  took  in  1883,  and  then  qualified 
as  a doctor  in  1886.  His  early  career,  after  he  had  acted  as  house 
physician  in  University  College  Hospital,  was  spent  mainly  in 
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physiological  research,  although  he  was  elected  assistant  physician 
to  the  Hospital  in  1889  and  held  the  same  office  at  the  National 
Hospital  for  the  Paralysed  and  Epileptic  from  1893  to  1896.  For  his 
work  on  such  subjects  as  the  electrical  phenomena  accompanying 
secretion,  the  action  of  drugs  on  the  circulation  and  secretion  of 
the  kidney,  and  the  innervation  of  various  blood  vessels,  he  was 
elected  an  F.R.S.  in  1894.  In  1898  he  published  Clinical  Lectures  on 
Nephritis , and  in  later  years  articles  in  Allbutt  and  Rolleston’s 
System  of  Medicine  and  Allchin’s  Manual  of  Medicine.  In  1895 
he  became  professor-superintendent  of  the  Brown  Institution,  a 
post  which  he  occupied  for  eight  years,  and  in  the  same  year  was 
appointed  to  the  professorship  of  materia  medica  at  University 
College,  afterwards  succeeding  to  the  chair  of  medicine  and  the 
Holme  lectureship  on  clinical  medicine. 

After  his  promotion  to  full  physician  at  University  College 
Hospital  in  1897,  Rose  Bradford’s  activities  as  an  investigator 
declined  and  his  responsibilities  in  the  administrative  field  increased. 
For  the  remainder  of  his  life  he  was  associated  in  an  organising 
capacity  with  all  manner  of  medical  institutions,  committees  and 
projects.  He  was  a member  of  the  governing  body  of  the  Lister 
Institute  from  1899  to  1918  and  its  chairman  from  1912  to  1914, 
and,  with  Kingston  Fowler,  promoted  the  creation  of  the  Beit 
Trust  research  fellowships  in  1909.  He  was  secretary  of  the  Royal 
Society  from  1908  to  1915,  and  in  1927  organised  its  centenary 
commemoration  of  the  birth  of  Lister.  Tropical  diseases,  of  which 
he  gained  experience  as  physician  to  the  Seamen’s  Hospital  between 
the  years  1905  and  1919,  also  engaged  his  attention  and  he  was 
senior  medical  adviser  to  the  Colonial  Office  from  1912  to  1924. 
For  long  periods  he  was  connected  with  King  Edward  VII’s  Hospital 
Fund  for  London  and  with  the  University  College  executive  com- 
mittee. In  1924  he  stood  unsuccessfully  as  candidate  for  the 
University  of  London  parliamentary  seat.  His  eminence  in  the 
medical  world  was  confirmed  by  his  election  in  1926,  and  in  the 
four  succeeding  years,  as  President  of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians, 
where,  already,  he  had  delivered  the  Goulstonian  (1898),  the  Croonian 
(1904)  and  the  Lumleian  (1920)  Lectures  and  the  Harveian  Oration 
(1926)  and  served  as  Senior  Censor.  Under  his  presidency  the 
College  celebrated  in  1928  the  tercentenary  of  the  publication  of 
Harvey’s  De  Motu  Cordis. 

Rose  Bradford  relinquished  his  numerous  activities  in  London  on 
the  outbreak  of  war  in  1914  and  served  in  France  for  five  years  as 
consulting  physician  to  the  B.E.F.  with  the  rank  of  major-general. 
Appointed  K.C.M.G.  in  1911,  he  received  the  additional  honours 
ofC.B.in  1915  and  C.B.E.  in  1919.  He  was  created  a baronet  in  1931. 
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With  all  his  administrative  talent,  Rose  Bradford  was  a gifted  and 
lucid  teacher,  both  in  the  lecture-room  and  at  the  bed-side.  Although 
lacking  in  imagination  and  intuition,  he  was  gifted  with  a retentive 
memory  and  a powerful  brain.  In  spite  of  an  austere  manner,  he 
was  a man  of  warm  humanity  and  many  friendships.  Outside  his 
work  he  found  pleasure  in  travelling,  in  natural  history  and  in 
shooting  and  fishing.  He  married  in  1899  Mary  Roberts,  O.B.E., 
daughter  of  Thomas  Ffoulkes  Roberts  of  Llanidloes,  Montgomery- 
shire; there  were  no  children  of  the  marriage.  He  died  in 
London. 

Lancet,  1935.  1935.  Times,  8 Apr.  1935. 

D.N.B.,  1931-40,  96.  Presidential  Address  to  R.C.P.,  1935,  22. 


COLMAN,  WALTER  STACY 

b.  1864.  d.  31  Dec.  1934. 

M.D.  Lond.,  M.R.C.S.,  F.R.C.P.  (1897). 

Walter  Colman  was  the  son  of  Samuel  Crackanthorp  Colman 
and  Lucy  Maria  Stacy,  who  both  came  of  well-known  Norfolk 
families.  He  went  to  school  at  Bishops  Stortford  College  and 
studied  medicine  at  Peterborough  Infirmary,  Edinburgh  University 
and  University  College,  London,  qualifying  in  1886  and  winning 
a Murchison  scholarship  in  1887.  In  his  early  career  he  received 
junior  appointments  at  the  West  London  Hospital,  the  Hospital 
for  Sick  Children  and  the  National  Hospital  for  the  Paralysed  and 
Epileptic,  and  served  as  assistant  physician  to  the  North-West 
London  Hospital.  At  the  Hospital  for  Sick  Children  and  the 
National  Hospital  he  went  on  to  become  assistant  physician.  He 
was  duly  elected  full  physician  to  the  former,  but  he  resigned  from 
the  latter  on  being  appointed  in  1898  assistant  physician,  with  charge 
of  the  children’s  department,  and  lecturer  on  forensic  medicine,  at 
St.  Thomas’s  Hospital.  Persistent  ill  health  prevented  his  further 
advancement.  Nevertheless,  during  the  1914-1918  War,  he  served 
in  the  2nd  London  General  Hospital  and,  in  1917,  in  France,  until  he 
was  invalided  home.  Colman  was  the  author  of  articles  in  Allbutt 
and  Rolleston’s  System  of  Medicine  and  in  Allchin’s  Manual  of 
Medicine , and  belonged  to  the  staff  of  the  Lancet.  After  retiring 
in  1918,  he  lived  in  Farnham,  and  from  1922  to  1931  was  an 
energetic  member  of  the  Surrey  County  Council,  being  concerned 
particularly  in  the  improvement  of  the  county’s  mental  hospitals. 
In  his  leisure  he  was  a keen  archaeologist  and  freemason.  He 
married  in  1898  Dorothea,  daughter  of  William  Sproston  Caine, 
M.P.,  and  had  two  sons. 

Lancet,  1935. 
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COUTTS,  JOHN  ALFRED 

b.  1851.  cl  1 Nov.  1911. 

B.A.,  M.B.  Cantab.,  M.R.C.S.,  F.R.C.P.  (1897). 

John  Coutts  was  the  son  of  John  Coutts,  a Scot  who  had  settled 
on  Tyneside  and  made  a name  for  himself  as  one  of  the  first  builders 
of  iron  steamships.  He  was  educated  privately  and  at  Emmanuel 
College,  Cambridge,  where  he  distinguished  himself  as  a sprinter 
and  coxswain  and  graduated  in  mathematics  in  1875.  He  qualified 
at  St.  George’s  Hospital  six  years  later  and  then  held  junior 
appointments  at  the  Hospital  for  Sick  Children  and  the  East 
London  Hospital  for  Children.  He  was  elected  assistant  physi- 
cian at  the  latter  in  1885  and  served  as  one  of  its  . full  physicians 
from  1891  till  his  death.  A diagnostician  of  high  ability,  he  was 
Hunterian  lecturer  at  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  in  1896  and 
wrote  articles  for  Allchin’s  Manual  of  Medicine.  A shy,  unambitious 
man,  who  hated  speaking  in  public,  Coutts  was  a keen  follower  of 
University  boat  race  practices  on  the  Thames  and  had  an  astonishing 
memory  for  University  and  school  sporting  events,  fondly  repeating 
a friend’s  comment  that  nobody  had  such  a store  of  useless  know- 
ledge as  he.  Coutts,  who  was  unmarried,  died  at  Barnes. 

Lancet,  1911. 

1911. 

Presidential  Address  to  R.C.P.,  1912,  33. 

GALLOWAY,  SIR  JAMES,  K.B.E.,  C.B. 

b.  10  Oct.  1862.  d.  18  Oct.  1922. 

M.A.,  M.D.,  Hon.  LL.D.  Aberd.,  F.R.C.S.,  F.R.C.P.  (1897). 

James  Galloway  was  born  at  Calcutta,  the  son  of  James  Gallo- 
way, a Scottish  business  man,  and  his  wife  Jane  Hermina  de 
Villeneuve.  He  was  educated  at  the  Chanonry  Schools,  Aberdeen, 
and  Aberdeen  University,  where  he  graduated  as  M.A.  in  1883 
and  as  M.B.,  C.M.,  with  the  highest  honours,  three  years  later; 
he  became  F.R.C.S.  in  1889.  His  junior  appointments  were  at  the 
Royal  London  Ophthalmic  Hospital  and  the  London  Hospital, 
and  in  1890  he  was  elected  assistant  physician  to  the  Great  Northern 
Hospital.  Having  specialised  in  diseases  of  the  skin  on  the  advice 
of  Sir  Stephen  Mackenzie,  he  was,  in  1894,  placed  in  charge  of  the 
skin  department  of  Charing  Cross  Hospital,  an  office  which  he  held 
till  1914,  being  given  assistant  physician’s  rank  in  1901  and 
physician’s  in  1906.  At  the  same  time  he  maintained  his  interest 
in  general  medicine;  he  lectured  at  Charing  Cross  on  practical 
medicine  from  1895  to  1906,  on  forensic  medicine  from  1901  to 
1906,  on  materia  medica  from  1902  to  1907,  and  on  medicine  from 
1908  till  1922,  the  year  of  his  retirement  to  the  consulting  staff.  He 
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contributed  to  Quain’s  Dictionary  and  Allbutt’s  System  of  Medicine, 
delivered  the  Morton  lecture  before  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons 
in  1893,  and  edited  the  British  Journal  of  Dermatology  from 
1896  to  1904. 

Galloway’s  achievements,  however,  were  not  limited  to  his 
success  as  a practising  physician.  He  proved  his  abilities  as  an 
administrator  when  he  was  a member  of  the  Advisory  Board  of  the 
Army  Medical  Service  set  up  in  1902,  which  did  much  to  alter  the 
character  of  the  Service.  Again,  in  the  1914-1918  War,  he  largely 
organised  the  Central  Medical  War  Committee  and  settled  the 
arrangements  for  apportioning  doctors  between  civilian  and 
military  requirements.  Then,  after  serving  as  consulting  physician 
with  the  armies  in  France,  in  the  rank  of  colonel,  he  returned  in 
1917  to  take  up  the  post  of  chief  commissioner  of  medical  services 
in  the  Ministry  of  National  Service  and  introduced  a satisfactory 
system  for  the  medical  grading  of  recruits.  He  was  made  C.B. 
in  1917  and  K.B.E.  in  1918.  He  was  a Censor  of  the  Royal  College 
of  Physicians.  Among  Galloway’s  interests  were  antiquarian 
research,  music  and  natural  history.  He  married  in  1898  Jessie 
Hermina  Sawers,  and  had  two  sons  and  two  daughters. 

Lancet,  1922.  1922.  Plarr,  i,  429. 


KANTHACK,  ALFREDO  ANTUNES 
b.  4 Mar.  1863.  d.  21  Dec.  1898. 

M.A.,  B.Sc.,  M.D.  Lond.,  M.A.  Cantab.,  F.R.C.S.,  F.R.C.P. 

(1897). 

A.  A.  Kanthack  was  born  at  Bahia,  in  Brazil,  the  second  son  of 
Emilie  Kanthack,  British  consul  at  Para,  Brazil.  His  schooldays 
were  spent  mainly  in  Germany,  at  Hamburg  and  elsewhere.  He 
arrived  in  England  in  1881  and,  after  a few  months  at  Liverpool 
College,  became  a student  at  University  College,  Liverpool.  Having 
graduated  as  B.A.  in  1884  and  B.Sc.  in  1886,  he  started  his  medical 
training  there  and  completed  it  at  St.  Bartholomew’s  Hospital, 
qualifying  in  1887  and  proceeding  to  the  F.R.C.S.  a year  later. 
He  then  obtained  junior  posts  at  the  Royal  London  Ophthalmic 
Hospital  and  the  Central  London  Throat  Hospital.  In  1889  he 
began  a year’s  valuable  research  in  Berlin  under  Virchow,  Koch  and 
Krause,  returning  to  act  as  an  obstetric  resident  at  St.  Bartholomew’s. 
From  there  he  went  out  to  India  as  one  of  the  commissioners 
appointed  to  investigate  the  problems  of  leprosy.  His  next  place 
o residence  was  St.  John’s  College,  Cambridge,  where,  as  John 
ucas  Walker  student  of  1891,  he  published  several  papers  on 
immunity.  A year  later  he  moved  to  Liverpool  to  fill  junior 
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appointments  at  the  Royal  Infirmary  and  University  College  In 
1893  he  accepted  the  offer  of  the  directorship  of  the  pathological 
department,  and  with  it  the  lectureships  on  pathology  and 
bacteriology,  at  St.  Bartholomew’s.  There  he  remained  till  his 
appointment  to  the  chair  of  pathology  at  Cambridge  in  1897 
He  published  a Manual  of  Practical  Morbid  Anatomy  in  1894,  and  a 
Handbook  of  Practical  Bacteriology  in  1895.  His  death  at  Cam- 
bridge in  1898  ended  a career  of  unusual  promise.  Not  only  his 
ability  in  the  laboratory  and  lecture-room,  but  his  prowess  as  a 
footballer  and  his  interest  in  all  forms  of  sport  gave  him  great 
influence  with  students.  His  wife,  whom  he  married  in  1895,  was 
Lucie,  daughter  of  F.  Henstock  of  Liverpool. 

Lancet,  1898.  1898.  Plarr,  i,  641. 


RUSSELL,  JOHN  SAMUEL  RISIEN 
b.  1863-4.  d.  20  Mar.  1939. 

M.D.  Edin.,  F.R.C.P.  (1897). 

J.  S.  Risien  Russell  graduated  as  M.B.,  C.M.,  at  Edinburgh 
University  in  1886.  He  completed  his  training  at  St.  Thomas’s 
Hospital  in  London  and  in  Paris  and  Berlin.  He  then  held  a 
number  of  junior  appointments  at  the  National  Hospital  for  the 
Paralysed  and  Epileptic,  the  Brompton  Hospital  and  Nottingham 
General  Hospital,  and  became  assistant  physician  to  the  Metro- 
politan Hospital,  as  well  as  working  in  Victor  Horsley’s  laboratory 
in  University  College  in  his  early  career.  He  was  appointed  to 
the  staffs  of  both  the  National  Hospital,  where  on  retiring  he  was 
made  consulting  physician,  and  University  College  Hospital, 
where  he  was  also  professor  of  medical  jurisprudence  after  1900 
and,  subsequently,  professor  of  clinical  medicine.  These  latter 
appointments,  added  to  the  increasing  demands  of  his  private 
practice,  put  an  end  to  the  valuable  research  work,  particularly 
on  the  functions  of  the  cerebellum  and  on  subacute  combined 
degeneration  of  the  spinal  cord,  by  which  in  his  earlier  years  he 
had  emulated  his  distinguished  colleagues  at  Queen  Square.  He 
was  a contributor  to  Quain’s  Dictionary  and  Allbutt’s  System  of 
Medicine.  In  the  medico-legal  sphere,  he  w'as  frequently  sought 
as  an  expert  witness  in  the  courts.  He  served  as  a captain  in  the 
First  World  War.  A gifted  and  inspiring  clinical  teacher,  he  retained 
his  vigour  up  to  the  end  of  his  life.  Risien  Russell  married  in  1924 
Ada  Clement,  daughter  of  Wilkinson  Hartley,  J.P.,  of  Nelson, 
Lancashire. 


Lancet,  1939. 


1939. 
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SCHORSTEIN,  GUSTAVE  ISIDORE 

b.  1863.  d.  16  Nov.  1906. 

M.A.,  D.M.  Oxon.,  D.P.H.,  F.R.C.P.  (1897). 

Gustave  Schorstein,  eldest  son  of  Lazarus  Schorstein,  an  Austrian 
Jew,  of  Neuilly,  near  Paris,  was  educated  at  the  City  of  London 
School  and  at  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  where  he  graduated  m classics 
in  1885.  After  a further  period  at  Oxford,  spent  in  preliminary 
scientific  work,  he  studied  medicine  at  the  London  Hospital,  taking 
the  degrees  of  B.M.,  B.Ch.,  in  1889.  His  resident  appointments 
were  at  the  London  Hospital,  the  Royal  London  Ophthalmic  Hospital 
and  the  Hospital  for  Sick  Children,  and  he  was  assistant  physician 
to  the  Royal  Hospital  for  Diseases  of  the  Chest  for  a few  years. 
He  was  appointed  assistant  physician  to  the  London  Hospital  in 
1894  and  physician  in  1905  and  lectured,  first  on  public  health, 
and  secondly  on  medical  pathology.  He  was  also  assistant  phy- 
sician, and  then  physician,  to  the  Brompton  Hospital.  Schorstein 
was  a man  of  culture  and  charm,  popular  with  children  and  a lover 
of  animals.  He  died,  unmarried,  at  Portland  Place,  London. 

Lancet,  1906.  1906.  Al.  Oxon.,  iv,  1262. 

STARLING,  ERNEST  HENRY,  C.M.G. 

b.  17  Apr.  1866.  d.  2 May  1927. 

M.D.  Lond.,  Hon.  Sc.D.  Dubl.,  Cantab.,  Hon.  D.Sc.  Sheff., 
Hon.  Doctor  Strasbourg,  M.R.C.S.,  F.R.C.P.  (1897). 

Ernest  Starling  was  born  in  London,  the  eldest  son  of  Matthew 
Henry  Starling,  clerk  of  the  Crown  in  Bombay,  and  his  wife  Ellen 
Mathilda,  daughter  of  Henry  George  Watkins,  artist,  of  Islington. 
From  King’s  College  School  he  went  on  to  Guy’s  Hospital.  He 
completed  his  medical  training  at  Heidelberg,  qualifying  in  1888, 
having  gained  numerous  distinctions  as  a student.  Resident  posts 
in  Guy’s  were  followed,  in  1889,  by  his  appointment  as  a demon- 
strator of  physiology.  A year  later  he  became  joint  lecturer  on 
physiology;  and  the  next  few  years  were  devoted  to  the  improvement 
of  Guy’s  department  of  physiology,  culminating  in  the  opening  of 
new  laboratories  in  1897.  Meanwhile,  assisted  financially  by 
B.M.A.  and  Grocers’  Company  scholarships,  he  researched  at 
University  College  under  Schafer  and,  in  1892,  visited  Breslau  to 
work  with  Heidenhain.  He  also  lectured  on  physiology  at  the 
London  School  of  Medicine  for  Women. 

In  1899  Starling  entered  into  permanent  association  with 
University  College  when  he  succeeded  Schafer  in  the  Jodrell  chair 
of  physiology.  Here  again  he  effected  notable  material  improve- 
ments, being  mainly  responsible  for  the  construction  of  the  Institute 
of  Physiology,  founded  in  1909,  and  giving  his  powerful  backing  to 
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the  larger  Institute  of  Medical  Sciences  which  complemented  it. 
Starling,  however,  earned  his  reputation  by  researches  of  the 
utmost  importance  conducted,  partly  in  collaboration  with  William 
Bayliss,  in  three  main  fields:  the  secretion  of  lymph;  the  discovery 
of  secretin;  and  the  action  of  the  heart  and  the  development  of 
the  “ heart-lung  preparation  His  two  books,  Elements  of  Human 
Physiology  (1892)  and  Principles  of  Human  Physiology  (1912), 
earned  high  renown  as  standard  works. 

Starling’s  researches  suffered  a prolonged  interruption  from  the 
1914-1918  War.  Enlisting  in  the  R.A.M.C.,  he  first  served  in  the 
Herbert  Hospital  at  Woolwich  and  then  experimented  on  protection 
against  chemical  warfare  at  Millbank.  In  1917  he  advised  the 
Italian  high  command  on  defence  against  gas.  In  the  same  year 
he  resigned  his  commission  and  became  chairman  of  the  Royal 
Society  Food  Committee  and,  later,  scientific  adviser  to  the  Ministry 
of  Food.  He  was  created  C.M.G.  in  1917. 

He  relinquished  the  Jodrell  chair  in  1923,  having  been  appointed, 
in  the  previous  year,  the  first  holder  of  the  Foulerton  research 
professorship  of  the  Royal  Society.  Starling  was  prominent  as  a 
Fellow  of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians:  he  delivered  the  Croonian 
Fectures  in  1905,  the  Oliver-Sharpey  Fectures  in  1919  and  the 
Harveian  Oration  in  1923,  and  was  awarded  the  Baly  Medal  in 
1907.  At  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  he  was  Arris  and  Gale 
lecturer  in  1894,  1896  and  1897.  He  was  a member  of  the  governing 
body  of  the  Fister  Institute  for  the  last  twenty  years  of  his  fife.  As  a 
man,  Starling  was  remarkable  for  his  personality,  his  dynamic 
energy  and  his  inexhaustible  enthusiasm.  He  married  in  1891 
Florence  Amelia,  daughter  of  Sir  E.  H.  Sieveking,  F.R.C.P.,  and 
widow  of  Feonard  Charles  Wooldridge,  physiologist;  they  had  one 
son  and  three  daughters.  He  died  on  board  the  steamship  Ariguaing 
in  Kingston  harbour,  Jamaica,  while  on  a voyage  to  benefit  his 
health. 

Lancet,  1927.  1927.  D.N.B.,  1922-30,  807. 

TAYLOR,  JAMES,  C.B.E. 

b 17  Mar.  1859.  d.  6 June  1946. 

M.A.,  M.D.  Edin.,  F.R.C.P.  (1897). 

Born  at  Forres,  Morayshire,  the  son  of  Peter  Taylor,  James 
Taylor  went  to  school  at  the  local  academy.  He  worked  as  a 
bank  clerk  before  deciding  on  a medical  career.  At  Edinburgh 
University  he  took  first  a degree  in  natural  science  and  then,  in 
1886,  the  degree  of  M.B.  After  holding  house  appointments  at 
the  Royal  Hospital  for  Sick  Children  and  the  Royal  Infirmary  in 
Edinburgh,  he  paid  a visit  to  German  neurological  and  eye  clinics. 
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Returning  to  London,  he  was  given  house  appointments  at  the 
National  Hospital  for  the  Paralysed  and  Epileptic  where  he 
became  assistant  physician  in  1893,  later  physician,  and  eventual  y 
consulting  physician.  He  also  joined  the  staffs  of  the  Moorfields 
Eye  Hospital  and  the  Queen’s  Hospital  for  Children,  Bethnal  Green. 
His  chief  claim  to  distinction  in  neurology  was  his  publication, 
in  1895,  of  the  first  adequate  account  of  subacute  combined  degenera- 
tion of  the  spinal  cord.  In  1899  he  assisted  Sir  William  Gowers  in 
the  preparation  of  the  third  edition  of  his  Manual  of  Nervous  Diseases , 
and  six  years  later  produced  his  own  Paralysis  and  other  Nervous 
Diseases  in  Early  Life.  He  contributed  to  the  second  edition  of 
Allbutt’s  System  of  Medicine  (1910).  In  retirement  he  published 
Neurological  Fragments  (1925)  and  Selected  Writings  (1931-32) 
of  Hughlings  Jackson.  He  was  created  C.B.E.  in  1920.  A man  of 
tolerance  and  common  sense,  Taylor  continued  the  scientific 
traditions  of  the  neurologists  who  graced  Queen  Square  at  the  end 
of  the  nineteenth  century.  He  married  in  1905  Elizabeth  Marian, 
daughter  of  Charles  E.  Cooke,  of  Weasenham,  Norfolk,  and  had 
one  daughter.  He  died  in  London. 

Lancet,  1946.  1946. 

Times,  7 June  1946.  Presidential  Address  to  R.C.P.,  1947,  10. 


YOELCKER,  ARTHUR  FRANCIS 

b.  1861.  d.  9 June  1946. 

M.D.  Lond.,  M.R.C.S.,  F.R.C.P.  (1897). 

A.  F.  Voelcker  was  born  at  Cirencester,  the  son  of  August 
Voelcker,  F.R.S.,  the  agricultural  chemist.  From  University  College 
School  he  entered  University  College,  London.  After  qualifying 
in  1884,  he  made  postgraduate  studies  at  Berlin,  Vienna  and  Paris. 
He  held  a number  of  junior  appointments  in  University  College 
Hospital  and  the  Hospital  for  Sick  Children,  and  was  afterwards 
elected  assistant  physician  to  the  latter,  becoming  in  time  consulting 
physician.  He  also  belonged  to  the  staff  of  the  Middlesex  Hospital, 
where  he  lectured  on  medicine  and  pathology,  and  was  appointed 
emeritus  lecturer  as  well  as  consulting  physician  when  he  retired  in 
1926.  He  gave  many  years  of  service  to  St.  Luke’s  Hospital  and 
other  institutions,  and  during  the  1914-1918  War  held  a commission 
as  a major  in  the  R.A.M.C.  He  examined  in  medicine  for  Aberdeen 
and  Birmingham  Universities,  the  Conjoint  Board  and  the  Society 
of  Apothecaries.  A general  consultant  of  infinite  patience  and 
understanding,  he  displayed  the  same  qualities  as  a teacher.  He  was 
appreciated  above  all  by  his  young  patients  and  their  mothers. 
In  earlier  years  he  made  a name  for  himself  as  a cross-country 
runner.  Fishing,  shooting,  gardening,  poetry  and  old  medical 
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books  were  among  his  other  interests.  He  retired  to  Bude  where  he 
died. 

Lancet,  1946.  1946. 

Times,  12  June  1946.  Middlesex  Hospital  Journal,  1946,  xlvi,  69. 

WYNTER,  WALTER  ESSEX 
b.  5 May  1860.  d.  4 Jan.  1945. 

M.D.  Lond.,  F.R.C.S.,  F.R.C.P.  (1897). 

Walter  Essex  Wynter  was  the  son  of  Andrew  Wynter,  M.D.,  who 
edited  the  British  Medical  Journal  from  1855  to  1861  and  practised 
at  Chiswick.  He  went  to  school  at  Epsom  College  and  was  a 
medical  student  at  the  Middlesex  and  St.  Bartholomew’s  Hospitals. 
He  qualified  in  1883  and  became  an  F.R.C.S.  two  years  later. 
He  then  served  in  various  junior  capacities  at  the  Brompton  Hospital, 
the  Hospital  for  Sick  Children  and  the  Middlesex  Hospital,  before 
being  elected,  in  1891,  assistant  physician  to  the  last  of  these. 
He  was  made  full  physician  in  1901  and  consulting  physician  when 
he  retired  in  1925,  having  lectured  on  practical  medicine,  pharma- 
cology and  medicine.  He  was  the  author  of  A Manual  of  Clinical 
Pathology  (1890)  with  F.  J.  Wethered,  and  published  a collection  of 
articles  under  the  title  of  Minor  Medicine  (1907).  Primarily  a physician, 
and  one  with  considerable  diagnostic  skill,  he  retained  a practical 
interest  in  surgery.  He  advocated  lumbar  puncture,  before  this  had 
become  a routine  measure,  and  recommended  splenectomy  in  certain 
conditions  for  which  it  has  since  been  accepted  as  a treatment.  During 
the  1914-1918  War  he  was  attached  as  a major  to  the  3rd  London 
General  Hospital.  On  retiring,  he  made  his  home  in  a derelict 
manor  house  near  Newbury,  which  he  restored  with  discreet  taste. 
He  became  a member  of  the  Newbury  town  council,  and  devoted  his 
leisure  to  travel,  to  fly-fishing  and  to  growing  his  own  tobacco, 
which  he  was  reputed  to  smoke  green.  A man  of  ample  private 
means,  which  had  earlier  removed  the  necessity  of  cultivating  a 
large  practice  but  not  his  capacity  for  work,  he  gave  generously 
to  his  old  school  and  hospital,  and  founded  a home  for  retired 
Middlesex  nurses.  Gentle,  reflective,  serene,  Wynter  earned  the 
affection  and  esteem  of  his  fellows.  His  wife  was  Ada  Margaret, 
daughter  of  Samuel  Wills,  J.P.,  of  Bristol;  there  were  no  children 
of  the  marriage.  He  died  at  Newbury. 

Lancet,  1945.  B.M.J.,  1945. 

Middlesex  Hospital  Journal,  1945,  xlv,  10. 

KING  EDWARD  THE  SEVENTH 
b.  9 Nov.  1841.  d.  6 May  1910. 

Hon.  F.R.C.P.  (1897). 

Edward  VII,  when  Prince  of  Wales,  was  elected  to  the  Honorary 
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Fellowship  of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians  at  the  Comitia  of 
29th  April  1897  and  formally  admitted  at  Marlborough  House  by 
the  President,  Sir  Samuel  Wilks,  on  19th  July  1897,  in  the  presence 
of  the  Censors,  the  Treasurer  and  the  Registrar.  On  this  occasion 
the  Prince  “ was  presented  with  a diploma  on  vellum  . . . contained 
in  a case  of  red  morocco;  and  with  a gold-headed  cane,  after  the 
fashion  of  those  formerly  carried  by  physicians  The  cane  was 
a replica  of  one  carried  in  turn  by  Radcliffe,  Mead,  Askew,  Pitcairn 
and  Baillie,  and  presented  to  the  College  in  1823  by  Baillie’s  widow. 

Earlier  in  the  same  year  he  had  inaugurated  the  Prince  of  Wales’s 
Hospital  Fund  for  London,  known  after  his  accession  to  the  throne 
as  the  King  Edward  VII  Hospital  Fund.  During  his  reign  he 
showed  his  continued  support  for  his  country’s  medical  services 
by  opening  a new  wing  of  the  London  Hospital  (1903),  and  by 
laying  the  foundation  stones  of  the  King  Edward  VII  Sanatorium, 
Midhurst  (1903) — which  he  formally  opened  in  1906 — of  the  King 
Edward  Hospital  at  Windsor  (1908),  and  of  the  new  King’s  College 
Hospital  (1909).  He  took  a considerable  interest,  also,  in  the 
reorganisation  of  the  Army  Medical  Service  and  in  the  foundation 
of  the  Radium  Institute. 

Lancet,  1897,  1910.  1897,  1910. 

D.N.B.,  2nd  Suppl.,  i,  585,  599. 


ARKLE,  CHARLES  JOSEPH 
b.  9 Dec.  1861.  d.  23  Feb.  1899. 

M.D.  Lond.,  M.R.C.S.,  L.S.A.,  F.R.C.P.  (1898). 

Charles  Arkle  was  born  in  the  West  Derby  district,  the  son  of 
Benjamin  Arkle,  and  educated  at  Liverpool  College.  He  studied 
medicine  at  University  College,  London,  qualifying  in  1884  and 
winning  the  Atkinson-Morley  surgical  scholarship  in  1 885.  He  then 
visited  the  Berlin,  Vienna  and  Paris  schools  and  obtained  house 
appointments  in  the  Royal  London  Ophthalmic  Hospital,  Univer- 
sity College  Hospital  and  the  Hospital  for  Sick  Children.  In  1892 
he  was  appointed  pathologist,  and  three  years  later  assistant 
physician,  with  charge  of  the  electrical  department,  at  Charing 
Cross  Hospital;  here  he  taught  bacteriology  from  1893  to  1898 
and  practical  medicine  from  1895  to  1899.  He  was  also  elected 
assistant  physician  to  the  Brompton  Hospital  in  1897.  Arkle, 
who  was  unmarried,  was  a keen  Volunteer  and  served  as  surgeon 
to  the  Inns  of  Court  Rifle  Volunteers  for  the  last  five  years  of  his 
life.  He  was  an  International  rugby  footballer  and  a mountaineer. 

Lancet,  1899. 


B.M.J.,  1899. 
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BROWNE,  OSWALD  AUCHINLECK 

b.  14  Sept.  1855.  d.  9 Apr.  1908. 

M.A.,  M.D.  Cantab.,  M.R.C.S.,  F.R.C.P.  (1898). 

Oswald  Browne  was  born  at  Bonchurch,  Isle  of  Wight,  the  fifth 
son  of  Octavius  Browne  of  Lympstone,  Devon,  and  was  sent  to 
Harrow  and  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  for  his  education.  After 
graduating  as  B.A.  in  1877,  he  began  his  medical  training  at 
St.  Bartholomew’s  Hospital,  where  he  qualified  in  1881.  He 
served  in  house  appointments  in  his  own  Hospital,  the  Royal 
London  Ophthalmic  Hospital,  and  the  City  of  London  Hospital 
for  Diseases  of  the  Chest.  His  chief  association  was  with  the 
Royal  Hospital  for  Diseases  of  the  Chest,  where  he  was  elected 
assistant  physician  in  1886,  becoming  in  due  course  physician,  and 
consulting  physician  on  his  retirement  in  1908.  He  served  on  the 
staffs  of  the  Metropolitan  Hospital,  from  1890  to  1903,  and  of  the 
Alexandra  Hospital  for  Children  with  Hip  Disease,  from  1896  to 
1908.  For  the  last  five  years  of  his  life  he  also  held  the  office  of 
Assistant  Registrar  of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians.  To  this 
latter  occupation  his  quiet  efficiency  was  most  suited.  Well  read 
and  amply  stocked  with  elegant  quotations,  Browne  was  accepted 
as  a wit  in  educated  society.  He  was  an  active  supporter  of  the 
Church’s  philanthropic  activities  and  the  Universities’  Mission  to 
Central  Africa.  He  married  in  1890  a daughter  of  Rev.  Canon 
Tinling  of  Gloucester. 

Lancet,  1908.  1908. 

Presidential  Address  to  R.C.P.,  1908,  33.  Al.  Cantab.,  i,  416. 


CAMPBELL,  HENRY  JOHNSTONE 

b.  22  May  1859.  d.  4 July  1935. 

M.D.  Lond.,  M.R.C.S.,  F.R.C.P.  (1898),  J.P. 

Henry  Campbell  was  born  in  London,  the  third  son  of  Peter 
Campbell  of  Erith  and  his  wife  Elizabeth  Bourne,  and  educated 
at  University  College  School.  He  was  a student  at  Guy  s Hospital 
and  also  visited  the  medical  schools  of  Berlin  and  Halle.  After 
qualifying  in  1887,  he  was  house  physician  and  then  lecturer  on 
biology  at  Guy’s,  and  in  1893  Hunterian  professor  at  the  Royal 
College  of  Surgeons.  He  became  assistant  physician  to  the  East 
London  Hospital  for  Children  in  1891  and  to  the  City  of  London 
Hospital  for  Diseases  of  the  Chest  two  years  later.  In  1895, 
however,  he  left  London  to  take  up  the  appointment  of  physician 
to  the  Bradford  Royal  Infirmary.  He  also  joined  the  staffs  of  the 
Victoria  Hospital,  Keighley,  the  Bingley  Hospital,  and  the  Bradford 
Eye  and  Ear  Hospital.  He  became  lecturer  on  forensic  medicine 
at  the  Yorkshire  College,  and,  on  the  foundation  of  Leeds 
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University,  professor  of  the  same  subject,  afterwards  succeeding  to 
the  chair  of  therapeutics  and  pharmacology.  He  examined  for  the 
Universities  of  London,  Leeds,  Liverpool  and  Sheffield.  During 
the  Great  War  he  acted  as  physician  to  the  Bradford  War  Hospital. 
After  the  Armistice,  he  retired  to  Dartmouth,  where  he  took  an 
active  part  in  local  public  affairs.  He  was  mayor  of  the  town 
from  1923  to  1929  and  a member  of  Devon  county  council  after 
1927.  He  was  a fellow  of  the  Zoological  Society.  Campbell 
married  Mary,  daughter  of  E.  Sonnenschein,  and  had  four  daughters. 
He  died  in  Dartmouth  Cottage  Hospital. 

Lancet,  1935.  1935. 


HUGGARD,  WILLIAM  RICHARD 
d.  10  Oct.  1911. 

M.A.,  M.D.,  M.Ch.,  Hon.  LL.D.  Q.U.I.,  F.R.C.P.  (1898). 

W.  R.  Huggard  received  his  medical  education  at  the  Queen’s 
Colleges  of  Galway  and  Belfast,  University  College,  London,  and 
Vienna.  He  graduated  as  M.D.,  M.Ch.,  in  1875  and  B.A.  a year 
later.  For  a few  years  he  lived  in  London,  acting  as  superintendent 
of  the  Sussex  and  Brandenburg  House  Asylums,  Hammersmith, 
and  as  physician  to  the  St.  Pancras  and  Northern  Dispensary. 
About  1884  he  decided  to  practise  in  Switzerland.  Having  studied 
at  Geneva  and  taken  the  Swiss  Federal  Diploma  in  1885,  he  settled 
permanently  in  Davos.  It  was  largely  owing  to  his  support  that 
a clinical  laboratory  was  maintained  there  for  over  twenty  years. 
He  published  a Handbook  of  Climatic  Treatment,  including  Balne- 
ology in  1906.  For  many  years  he  was  British  Consul  in  the  town. 
He  died  at  Davos. 

Lancet,  1911.  B.M.J.,  1911. 


MURRAY,  GEORGE  REDMAYNE 
b.  20  June  1865.  d.  21  Sept.  1939. 

M.A.,  M.D.  Cantab.,  M.D.,  Hon.  D.C.L.  Durh.,  Hon.  M.D. 

Dubl.,  M.R.C.S.,  F.R.C.P.  (1898),  D.L. 

George  Murray  was  born  at  Newcastle,  the  son  of  William 
Murray,  F.R.C.P.  He  was  educated  at  Eton  and  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge,  being  placed  in  the  first  class  of  the  natural  sciences 
tripos  of  1886.  He  qualified  in  medicine  at  University  College 
London,  in  1888,  receiving  the  Fellowes  gold  medal  in  the  same 
year,  and  completed  his  training  with  visits  to  Berlin  and  Paris. 
He  acted  as  house  physician  in  University  College  Hospital  before 
starting  practice  in  his  native  city,  where  he  was  appointed  in  1891 
pathologist  to  the  Hospital  for  Sick  Children  and  lecturer  on 
bacteriology  at  Durham  University.  In  1891,  too,  he  made  his 
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reputation  by  being  the  first  to  treat  myxoedema  with  thyroid 
extract  given  by  injection.  In  1893  he  was  made  Heath  professor 
of  comparative  pathology  in  the  University  and  in  1898  physician 
to  the  Royal  Victoria  Hospital,  Newcastle.  He  relinquished  both 
appointments  in  1908  when  he  was  chosen  to  fill  the  chair  of 
medicine  at  Manchester  University,  which  carried  with  it  the  office 
of  physician  to  the  Manchester  Royal  Infirmary.  In  the  1914- 
1918  War  he  served  with  the  2nd  Western  General  and  57th  General 
Hospitals,  and  from  1918  to  1919  as  consulting  physician,  with  the 
rank  of  colonel,  to  the  British  forces  in  Italy.  He  was  a member 
of  the  Medical  Research  Council  from  1916  to  1918.  He  was  a 
contributor  to  Quain’s  Dictionary  and  Allbutt’s  System  of  Medicine, 
and  at  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians  delivered  the  Goulstonian 
Lectures  in  1899  and  the  Bradshaw  Lecture  in  1905.  He  resigned 
his  offices  at  Manchester  in  1925,  and  in  retirement  lived  at  Mobberley 
in  Cheshire.  Murray  was  a man  of  high  ability  and  unassuming 
friendliness— qualities  which  effectively  dispelled  the  opposition 
to  his  appointment  at  Manchester  in  1908.  He  married  in  1892 
Annie,  daughter  of  Edward  Robert  Bickersteth  of  Liverpool,  and 
had  three  sons  and  one  daughter.  He  died  at  Mobberley. 

Lancet,  1939.  1939. 

Times,  23  Sept.  1939.  D.N.B.,  1931-40,  638. 


NEWSHOLME,  SIR  ARTHUR,  K.C.B. 

b.  10  Feb.  1857.  d.  17  May  1943. 

M.D.  Lond.,  M.R.C.S.,  L.S.A.,  F.R.C.P.  (1898). 

Arthur  Newsholme  was  born  at  Haworth  in  Yorkshire,  the 
fourth  son  of  Robert  Newsholme,  who  had  been  churchwarden  to 
the  Rev.  Patrick  Bronte.  His  mother  was  left  a widow  early,  and 
he  won  his  way  through  grammar  school  by  means  of  scholarships. 
From  an  apprenticeship  with  a general  practitioner  in  Bradford, 
he  entered  St.  Thomas’s  Hospital  in  time  to  hear  the  last  lecture 
delivered  by  Sir  John  Simon.  He  passed  his  examinations  bril- 
liantly, qualifying  in  1879,  and  then  obtained  house  posts  in  his 
own  Hospital,  the  Tottenham  Training  Hospital  and  the  Evelina 
Hospital  for  Children,  and  served  as  physician  to  the  City  Dis- 
pensary. In  1881  he  began  general  practice  in  Clapham,  and  two 
years  later  was  appointed  part-time  medical  officer  of  health  for 
the  borough.  In  1888  he  moved  to  Brighton  to  become  its  first 
full-time  medical  officer  of  health.  There,  one  of  his  achievements 
was  the  introduction  of  the  voluntary  notification  and  early 
administrative  control  of  tuberculosis.  He  also  initiated  research 
into  the  aetiology  of  rheumatic  fever,  diphtheria  and  the  summer 
diarrhoea  of  infants,  and  demonstrated  that  shellfish  might  act  as 
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carriers  of  the  typhoid  bacillus— thereby  arousing  the  hostility  of 
powerful  vested  interests.  He  wrote  extensively  on  the  principles 
of  the  vital  statistics  and  related  matters  such  as  the  fallacies  of 
inference  and  observation. 

In  1909,  at  John  Burns’s  invitation,  Newsholme  became 
principal  medical  officer  to  the  Local  Government  Board.  During 
his  ten  years  of  office,  which  bore  the  impact  of  the  National 
Health  Insurance  Act,  the  first  World  War  and  the  world-wide 
influenza  epidemic,  he  not  only  did  much  to  reconcile  methods  of 
the  local  and  central  administration  but  established  maternity  and 
child  welfare  schemes,  tuberculosis  medical  services,  and  the  special 
service  for  venereal  diseases.  He  sat  in  the  General  Medical 
Council  as  a Crown  nominee  from  1910  to  1919  and  was  created 
C.B.  in  1912  and  K.C.B.  in  1917.  In  the  latter  year  he  was  awarded 
the  Bisset  Hawkins  Medal  by  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians, 
where  previously,  in  1895,  he  had  delivered  the  Milroy  Lectures. 
He  examined  for  the  Universities  of  Oxford,  Cambridge  and  London. 

After  retiring  in  1919,  Newsholme  visited  the  United  States  to 
attend  conferences  on  child  welfare  and  to  inaugurate  the  new 
school  of  public  health  at  Johns  Hopkins  University,  where  he 
gave  a series  of  lectures  on  public  health.  In  the  years  following 
he  visited  several  European  countries,  including  Russia.  His  many 
writings  included  two  autobiographical  works,  Fifty  Years  in 
Public  Health  (1935),  and  The  Last  Thirty  Years  in  Public  Health 
(1936).  Of  Newsholme’s  achievement  it  may  be  said  that,  under 
his  direction,  the  older  emphasis  on  sanitation  was  replaced  by  a 
wider  emphasis  on  preventive  medicine.  He  himself  was  an 
eminently  practical  man,  who  would  spare  no  effort  to  overcome 
obstruction.  He  married  in  1881  Sara  Mansford,  but  had  no 
children.  He  died  at  Worthing,  his  home  in  his  retirement. 

Lancet,  1943.  1943. 

RANSOM,  WILLIAM  BRAMWELL 

b.  5 Sept.  1861.  d.  9 Dec.  1909. 

B.Sc.,  M.D.  Lond.,  M.A.  Cantab.,  F.R.C.P.  (1898). 

William  Ransom  was  born  at  Nottingham,  the  eldest  son  of 
W.  H.  Ransom,  F.R.C.P.,  by  his  wife  Elizabeth,  daughter  of 
Dr  John  William  Bramwell  of  North  Shields.  From  Cheltenham 
College  he  entered  University  College,  London,  where  he  proceeded 
o the  degree  of  B.Sc.  in  1882.  Two  years  earlier  he  had  become 
an  undergraduate  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  and  he  graduated 
here  as  B.A.,  with  first-class  honours  in  natural  sciences,  in  1883. 
He  was  then  sent  by  the  University  to  work  in  the  zoological 
stations  in  Naples  and  at  Roscoff  in  Brittany,  and  was  elected  a 
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fellow  of  his  College  on  his  return  in  1886.  He  now  completed 
his  medical  studies  at  University  College,  London,  winning  two 
Fellowes  medals  for  clinical  medicine  and  graduating  as  M.B 
in  1888.  A year’s  postgraduate  work  in  London,  Vienna  and 
Halle,  and  the  tenure  of  usual  house  appointments  in  University 
College  Hospital  preceded  his  return  in  1890  to  Nottingham,  where 
he  took  his  father’s  place  as  physician  to  the  General  Hospital. 
Pulmonary  tuberculosis  was  the  principal  interest  of  his  remaining 
years,  although  he  was  a physician  of  all-round  ability.  He 
journeyed  to  Berlin  to  obtain  a supply  of  tuberculin,  newly 
discovered  by  Koch,  and  demonstrated  its  effects  in  the  wards  of 
the  General  Hospital.  He  helped  to  found  the  Sherwood  Forest 
Sanatorium  and  served  on  its  consulting  staff.  By  the  irony  of 
fate  he  himself  fell  victim  to  the  disease,  and  died  at  the  relatively 
early  age  of  forty-eight.  Ransom  married  in  1898  a daughter  of 
George  Fowler,  of  Basford  Hall,  and  had  three  children. 

Lancet,  1909.  1909. 

Presidential  Address  to  R.C.P.,  1910,  21. 

TATHAM,  JOHN  FRANCIS  WALKINGAME 

b.  24  Mar.  1844.  d.  8 Nov.  1924. 

M.D.  Brux.,  M.A.,  M.D.  Dubl.,  L.F.P.S.  Glasg.,  L.R.C.P. 

Edin.,  D.P.H.  Cantab.,  F.R.C.P.  (1898),  Hon.  F.R.C.P.I. 

John  Tatham,  who  came  of  an  old  Cumberland  family,  was 
brought  up  in  Exeter.  He  studied  medicine  at  Sheffield,  and  took 
the  Glasgow  and  Edinburgh  diplomas  in  1867.  In  1870  he  became 
house  surgeon  to  the  Ardwick  and  Ancoats  Dispensary  and  three 
years  later  medical  officer  of  health  for  Salford.  Here  he  gave 
evidence  of  statistical  leanings,  by  publishing  statistical  tables  in 
his  annual  reports,  and  by  arranging  for  the  exchange  of  returns  of 
infectious  diseases  with  other  medical  officers  of  health,  thus  laying 
the  basis  of  the  compulsory  weekly  returns  to  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board  finally  established  in  1910.  In  1888  he  obtained  the 
same  post  at  Manchester,  having  acquired  the  Brussels  M.D. 
degree  (1875),  the  Cambridge  D.P.H.  (1876),  and  the  Dublin  B.A. 
and  M.B.  degrees  (1884),  during  his  stay  at  Salford.  In  1890  he 
became  lecturer  on  public  health  at  Owens  College,  and  in  1892  he 
published  the  first  Manchester  Life  Tables,  which  he  later  supple- 
mented with  tables  covering  the  decade  1891-1900.  In  1893  he 
was  selected  for  the  post  of  superintendent  of  statistics  in  the 
General  Register  Office,  which  he  held  until  he  reached  the  retiring 
age  in  1909.  Tatham’s  best  work  was  embodied  in  two  letters  to 
the  registrar-general,  summarising  the  vital  statistics  of  the  decades 
1881-90  and  1891-1900,  which  proved  worthy  successors  to  the 
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supplementary  reports  of  Farr  and  William  Ogle.  He  examined 
on  public  health  for  the  Universities  of  Cambridge  and  Wales,  and 
contributed  to  Allbutt  and  Rolleston’s  System  of  Medicine.  In 
retirement  Tatham,  a man  of  cautious  and  clear  judgement  and 
fine  presence,  and  a good  speaker,  lived  first  at  Lynton  and  then 
at  Oxted.  In  1917  he  took  Holy  Orders  and  became  curate  of 
Tandridge,  Surrey.  He  died  at  Oxted. 


Lancet,  1924.  1924. 

Presidential  Address  to  R.C.P.,  1925,  25. 


TURNEY,  HORACE  GEORGE,  O.B.E. 

b.  28  Oct.  1861.  d.  26  Feb.  1944. 

M.A.,  D.M.,  M.Ch.  Oxon.,  F.R.C.S.,  F.R.C.P.  (1898). 

H.  G.  Turney,  the  second  son  of  George  Leonard  Turney  of 
Camberwell,  was  an  undergraduate  of  Trinity  College,  Oxford. 
When  he  had  taken  his  B.A.  degree  in  1884,  he  went  on  to  St. 
Thomas’s  Hospital  for  his  clinical  training.  He  graduated  as 
B.M.,  B.Ch.,  in  1880  and  took  both  the  M.Ch.  degree  and  the 
F.R.C.S.  diploma  two  years  later.  He  held  resident  appointments 
at  St.  Thomas’s  and  the  South-East  Hospital,  New  Cross,  and  in 
1893  was  elected  assistant  physician  to  St.  Thomas’s.  At  different 
times  during  his  twenty-seven  years  on  its  active  staff,  he  lectured 
on  forensic  medicine  and  pathology,  and  was  in  charge  of  the 
electrical  department.  He  identified  himself  closely  with  the 
Hospital’s  interests,  largely  to  the  exclusion  of  other  activities  ; 
he  was  dean  of  the  Medical  School  twice  and  physician  to  the 
attached  Nightingale  School  for  Nurses  for  many  years.  In  the 
1914-1918  War  he  served  as  a captain  in  the  4th  London  General 
Hospital,  and  was  appointed  O.B.E.  In  later  years  he  acted  as 
physician  to  the  Royal  Academy  of  Music  and  as  medical  referee 
to  the  Treasury.  He  was  a Censor  of  the  Royal  College  of 
Physicians.  Turney  was  a scholarly  general  physician  with  a 
particular  interest  in  diseases  of  the  peripheral  nervous  system;  his 
teaching  was,  perhaps,  too  erudite  for  the  average  student,  but 
invaluable  to  the  postgraduate.  He  and  his  wife,  Margaret 
Ferguson,  formerly  a sister  at  St.  Thomas’s,  enjoyed  spending  their 
holidays  in  exploring  old  Italian  hill  towns.  He  died  in  London. 

Lancet,  1944.  1944.  Al.  Oxon.,  iv,  1451. 


WHITELEGGE,  SIR  BENJAMIN  ARTHUR,  K.C.B. 
b.  17  Oct.  1852.  d.  25  Apr.  1933. 

B.Sc.,  M.D.  Lond.,  D.P.H.  Cantab.,  M.R.C.S.,  F.R.C.P.  (1898). 

Arthur  Whitelegge,  the  son  of  Henry  Whitelegge  of  Tideswell, 
Derbyshire,  was  educated  at  Tideswell  Grammar  School  and 
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University  College,  London,  where  he  graduated  in  science  in  1874, 
two  yeais  before  qualifying  in  medicine.  His  early  appointments 
were  as  house  surgeon  to  the  Hospital  for  Children,  Manchester, 
and  as  medical  superintendent  of  the  St.  Pancras  Smallpox  Sana- 
torium and  ol  the  Sheffield  Fever  Hospital.  From  1884  to  1889 
he  was  medical  officer  of  health  for  Nottingham,  and  from  1889 
to  1896  medical  officer  of  health  for  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire, 
performing  the  additional  duties  of  chief  sanitary  officer  to  the 
West  Riding  Rivers  Board  after  1894.  After  1891  he  also  acted 
as  lecturer  on  public  health  at  Charing  Cross  Hospital  in  London, 
a post  that  he  held  till  1901.  In  1896  he  moved  to  London  on 
being  appointed  chief  inspector  of  factories  at  the  Home  Office. 
In  this  capacity  he  served  on  the  Royal  Commission  of  1901  on 
arsenical  poisoning  and  the  committee  of  1913  on  the  lighting  of 
factories.  Whitelegge  was  one  of  the  first  to  study  factory  condi- 
tions, particularly  in  relation  to  occupational  risks  and  diseases, 
from  the  medical  viewpoint.  He  lent  his  support  to  the  introduction 
of  the  factory  and  schools  medical  services,  health  insurance  and 
industrial  welfare  work. 

Whitelegge  was  the  author  of  a manual  of  Hygiene  and  Public 
Health  which,  first  published  in  1890,  reappeared  in  sixteen  subse- 
quent editions.  He  delivered  the  Milroy  Lectures  at  the  Royal 
College  of  Physicians  in  1893.  He  retired  from  the  Home  Office 
in  1917,  having  been  created  C.B.  in  1902  and  K.C.B.  in  1911.  As 
a civil  servant,  open  to  new  ideas  but  cautious  in  their  application, 
in  addition  to  possessing  the  necessary  qualities  of  vision,  orderliness 
and  fairmindedness,  he  shared  the  breadth  of  outlook  and  the  wide 
learning  of  his  eminent  predecessors  in  the  realm  of  public  health. 
He  married  in  1885  Fanny  Marian,  daughter  of  John  Callcott 
Horsley,  R.A.,  and  sister  of  Sir  Victor  Horsley,  F.R.C.S.,  and  had 
two  sons.  He  died  at  his  home  in  Kensington. 

Lancet,  1933.  1933. 

WIGLESWORTH,  JOSEPH 

b.  1854.  d.  16  May  1919. 

M.D.  Lond.,  M.R.C.S.,  F.R.C.P.  (1898). 

Joseph  Wiglesworth  received  his  medical  training  at  Liverpool 
and  St.  Thomas’s  Hospital,  London,  and  qualified  in  the  year 
1876.  He  filled  resident  posts  in  the  Liverpool  Royal  Infirmary 
and  St.  George’s  Hospital  for  Skin  Diseases,  Liverpool,  before 
being  appointed  assistant  medical  officer  at  the  County  Asylum, 
Rainhill.  With  this  institution  he  remained  connected  for  the  rest 
of  his  career,  succeeding  to  the  office  of  medical  superintendent 
after  a few  years.  He  was  lecturer  on  mental  diseases  at  Liverpool 
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University  and  in  1903  president  of  the  Medico-Psychological 
Association.  His  early  retirement  was  occasioned  by  a murderous 
assault  by  one  of  his  patients  which  nearly  cost  him  his  life.  There- 
after he  lived  at  Winscombe  in  Somerset,  devoting  himself  to  the 
study  of  birds.  He  was  the  author  of  a book  on  St.  Kilda  and  its 
Birds.  He  was  married  and  had  one  son. 

Lancet,  1919.  1919. 


COPEMAN,  SYDNEY  ARTHUR  MONCKTON,  T.D. 

b.  21  Feb.  1862.  d.  11  Apr.  1947. 

M.A.,  M.D.  Cantab.,  L.S.A.,  M.R.C.S.,  D.P.H.,  F.R.C.P.  (1899), 
F.R.S. 

Norwich  was  Sydney  Copeman’s  birthplace.  His  father,  Rev. 
Canon  A.  C.  Copeman,  who  had  taken  a medical  degree  before 
entering  Holy  Orders,  was  rural  dean  of  the  diocese,  and  he  was  sent 
to  King  Edward  VI  School  there  as  a boy.  Going  up  to  Corpus 
Christi  College,  Cambridge,  in  1879,  he  won  a scholarship  and 
took  a degree  in  natural  sciences  in  1882.  He  received  his  clinical 
training  at  St.  Thomas’s  Hospital  and,  after  qualifying  in  1885, 
became  lecturer  on  physiology  and  demonstrator  of  pathology  in 
the  Medical  School.  His  career,  however,  took  a new  turn  in  1891, 
when  he  accepted  the  appointment  of  medical  inspector  under  the 
Local  Government  Board,  which  was  succeeded,  in  1919,  by  that 
of  medical  officer  to  the  Ministry  of  Health.  Although  his  work 
now  involved  him  in  administrative  duties,  research  remained  his 
primary  interest.  He  quickly  achieved  fame  by  establishing  the 
value  of  glycerine  in  destroying  pathogenic  organisms  associated 
with  calf-lymph  and  hence  promoting  the  use  of  glycerinated  calf- 
lymph  in  vaccination  in  England,  and  by  papers  on  the  relationship 
of  variola  and  vaccinia.  In  his  later  years  at  the  Ministry  he  tackled 
the  problem  of  cancer  and  sat  on  the  departmental  committee  on 
cancer.  His  research  throughout  was  interrupted  by  the  numerous 
local  inquiries,  investigations  into  epidemics,  and  delegations  abroad, 
which  he  was  called  upon  to  conduct.  He  also  lectured  for  many 
years  on  public  health  at  the  Westminster  Hospital,  being  given  the 
title  of  emeritus  lecturer  on  retiring,  and  he  examined  for  the 
Conjoint  Board  and  Bristol  and  Leeds  Universities.  Before  the 
War  df  1914-1918  he  served  in  the  Territorials  as  a divisional 
sanitary  officer,  and  during  the  War  was  given  charge  of  the 
Hygiene  Department  of  the  Royal  Army  Medical  College,  with  the 
rank  of  colonel.  After  retiring  in  1925,  he  remained  in  touch  with 
public  affairs  as  a member  of  the  L.C.C.  and  chairman  of  the 
public  health  committee  of  Hampstead  borough  council. 
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Copeman’s  achievement  brought  him  many  distinctions  in  the 
scientific  world.  These  included  the  Cameron  prize  and  the 
Fothergill  gold  medal  in  1899,  the  Buchanan  gold  medal  in  1902, 
the  Jenner  medal  in  1925,  and  the  International  Faculty  of  Sciences’ 
gold  medal  in  1938.  At  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians  he  was 
Milroy  Lecturer  in  1898.  He  was  elected  F.R.S.  in  1903.  To  his 
extensive  official  activities  Copeman  added  a wide  range  of  outside 
interests.  Among  them  were  photography,  natural  history  and  the 
Zoological  Society  of  London — for  which  he  performed  valuable 
service,  in  1927,  by  checking  an  outbreak  of  anthrax  at  the  Zoo. 
His  many  preoccupations  increased  rather  than  diminished  the 
warmth  of  his  feeling  for  his  fellows,  and  it  was  as  a never-failing 
friend  that  he  was  most  appreciated.  His  wife  was  Ethel  Margaret, 
daughter  of  Sir  William  Boord,  Bart. ; they  had  two  daughters  and 
one  son,  W.  S.  C.  Copeman,  F.R.C.P. 

Lancet,  1947.  1947.  Al.  Cantab.,  ii,  133. 

HADLEY,  WILFRED  JAMES 

b.  28  Mar.  1862.  d.  6 July  1944. 

M.D.  Durh.,  D.P.H.  Cantab.,  L.S.A.,  F.R.C.S.,  F.R.C.P. 

(1899). 

Wilfred  Hadley  was  born  at  Gloucester  and  educated  at  Queen’s 
College,  Taunton.  He  studied  medicine  at  the  London  Hospital,  at 
Newcastle  and,  after  qualifying  in  1883,  at  Gottingen  ; he  proceeded 
to  the  F.R.C.S.  in  1887.  He  then  held  one  junior  appointment  in 
St.  Andrew’s  Hospital,  Northampton,  and  several  at  the  London 
Hospital — including  that  of  house  physician  to  Sir  Andrew  Clark. 
In  1891  he  was  elected  assistant  physician  to  the  City  of  London 
Hospital  for  Diseases  of  the  Chest,  where  he  had  already  served  as 
pathologist  for  a year,  and  two  years  later  received  the  same  office 
at  the  London  Hospital,  where  he  was  pathologist  for  several 
years.  He  was  promoted  to  full  physician  at  the  former  in  1903 
and  at  the  latter  in  1904.  In  the  1914-1918  War  he  was  attached 
to  the  Endsleigh  Palace  and  Palace  Green  Hospitals  for  Officers, 
with  the  rank  of  captain  in  the  R.A.M.C.  With  Clark  and  Arnold 
Chaplin,  Hadley  published  a book  on  Fibroid  Diseases  of  the  Lung 
(1894),  which  became  the  standard  work  on  the  subject.  He  was 
a great  admirer  of  Clark  and  based  his  teaching  largely  on  Clark’s 
dicta.  He  himself  was  gifted  with  clinical  sense  and  judgment 
of  a high  order  and,  sceptical  of  the  value  of  modern  aids,  was  at 
his  best  in  the  diagnosis  of  chest  complaints  by  the  classical  sequence 
of  inspection,  palpation,  percussion  and  auscultation.  In  his  youth 
a fine  rugby  footballer  and  gymnast,  he  proved  an  equally  com- 
petent golfer,  fisherman  and  shot  in  later  life.  He  married  Mrs. 
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Ernest  Charrington,  daughter  of  H.  T.  Wells,  the  artist, 

and  had  one  daughter.  He  died  at  his  home  in  Reigate. 

Lancet,  1944.  1944. 

HANDFORD,  HENRY 

b 1855.  d.  24  June  1928. 

M.D.  Edin.,  M.R.C.S.,  D.P.H.  Cantab.,  F.R.C.P.  (1899). 

Henry  Handford,  son  of  Dr.  Thomas  Handford,  who  practised 
at  Atherstone,  Warwickshire,  received  his  medical  education  at 
Edinburgh  University,  where  he  graduated  as  M.B.,  C.M.,  with 
high  distinction,  in  1878,  and  at  Paris  and  Vienna.  After  working 
for  a time  as  medical  tutor  at  Queen  s College,  Biimingham,  he 
settled  at  Nottingham  and  became  physician  to  the  General  Hos- 
pital, a post  that  he  held  till  1906,  displaying  a special  aptitude  for 
pathology  and  cardiology.  For  the  next  twenty  years,  till  his 
retirement  in  1926,  he  was  medical  officer  of  health  for  the  county. 
During  the  Great  War  he  was  a major  in  the  sanitary  service  of 
the  R.A.M.C.  His  wife  was  a daughter  of  the  first  Lord  Belper; 
they  had  two  sons. 

Lancet,  1928.  1928. 

HARTLEY,  SIR  PERCIVAL  HORTON-SMITH,  C.V.O. 

b.  2 Dec.  1867.  d.  30  June  1952. 

M.A.,  M.D.  Cantab.,  M.R.C.S.,  F.R.C.P.  (1899). 

Percival  Horton-Smith,  who  adopted  the  surname  of  Hartley  in 
1904,  was  born  in  London,  the  eldest  son  of  Richard  H.  Horton- 
Smith,  K.C.,  and  his  wife  Marilla  Baily.  He  was  educated  at 
Marlborough  and  at  St.  John’s  College,  Cambridge,  graduating  as 
B.A.,  with  first-class  honours  in  both  parts  of  the  natural  sciences 
tripos,  in  1889.  He  studied  medicine  at  St.  Bartholomew’s  Hospital 
and  in  Paris  and  Vienna,  graduating  as  M.B.,  Ch.B.,  in  1893.  He 
obtained  junior  posts  both  at  his  own  Hospital  and  at  the  Hospital 
for  Sick  Children,  and  his  first  assistant  physician’s  appointment 
was  at  the  Metropolitan  Hospital.  He  received  the  same  office 
in  1899  at  the  Brompton  Hospital,  where  he  became  full  physician 
in  1906,  and  consulting  physician  in  1926,  and  in  1906  at  St. 
Bartholomew’s,  where  he  received  the  same  promotions  in  1920  and 
1932  respectively.  He  delivered  the  Goulstonian  Lectures  at  the 
Royal  College  of  Physicians  in  1900.  Joint  secretary  to  the  advisory 
committee  appointed  to  set  up  the  King  Edward  VII  Sanatorium 
at  Midhurst,  he  was  created  M.V.O.  in  1906  and  raised  to  C.V.O. 
six  years  later;  he  was  knighted  in  1921.  During  the  First  World 
War  he  held  the  rank  of  major  in  the  R.A.M.C. 

Tuberculosis  being  his  main  study  in  medicine,  Hartley  was  a 
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strong  supporter  of  the  Frimley  Sanatorium  and  of  the  National, 
Association  for  the  Prevention  of  Tuberculosis.  He  helped  to  edit 
the  fifth  and  sixth  editions  (1911  and  1921)  of  Douglas  Powell’s 
Diseases  of  the  Lungs  and  Pleurae,  and  made  lengthy  investigations 
into  the  expectation  of  life  of  consumptives.  The  wide  range  of 
his  interests  was  shown  by  his  article  on  The  Longevity  of  Oarsmen 
(1939)  and  a learned  work,  in  which  he  collaborated  with  H.  R. 
Aldridge,  on  Johannes  de  Mirfield  of  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital 
(1936).  He  was  a man  of  broad  culture,  of  reticent  but  humorous 
turn  of  mind,  and  of  humane  outlook.  From  1942  to  1943  he  held 
office  as  master  of  the  Worshipful  Company  of  Ironmongers. 
He  married  in  1895  Josephine,  daughter  of  Lt.-Col.  Joseph 
Hartley,  D.L.,  LL.D.,  and  had  a son  and  a daughter.  He  died  in 
London. 

Lancet,  1952.  1952. 

Times,  1 July  1952.  At.  Cantab.,  iii,  272. 

OGLE,  CYRIL 

b.  19  Apr.  1861.  d.  21  Feb.  1931. 

M.A.,  D.M.  Oxon.,  M.R.C.S.,  F.R.C.P.  (1899). 

Cyril  Ogle  was  the  third  son  of  John  William  Ogle,  F.R.C.P., 
physician  to  St.  George’s  Hospital,  and  his  wife  Elizabeth,  daughter 
of  Albert  Smith  of  Ecclesall,  near  Sheffield.  For  his  education  he 
went  to  Westminster  School  and  Trinity  College,  Oxford,  graduating 
in  natural  science  in  1884.  He  was  a medical  student  at  St.  George’s, 
and,  after  qualifying  in  1888,  held  in  turn  the  usual  junior  appoint- 
ments in  the  Hospital,  until  he  was  elected  assistant  physician 
in  1897.  He  became  full  physician  eight  years  later,  lectured  on 
medicine  and  on  pharmacology  and  therapeutics,  and  was  made 
consulting  physician  when  he  retired  in  1926.  By  then  he  had 
established  a reputation  for  himself  as  a sound  and  unusually 
industrious  general  physician  with  great  diagnostic  ability.  He 
examined  for  Cambridge  University  and  the  Conjoint  Board,  and 
held  office  as  a Censor  of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians.  A 
modest  and  retiring  individual,  Ogle  died,  a bachelor,  at  Folkestone. 

Lancet,  1931.  B.M.J.,  1931. 

RANSOME,  ARTHUR 

b.  11  Feb.  1834.  ^/.  25  July  1922. 

M.A.,  M.D.  Cantab.,  M.R.C.S.,  L.S.A.,  F.R.S.,  F.R.C.P.  (1899). 

Arthur  Ransome  was  born  in  Manchester,  the  grandson  of  John 
Atkinson  Ransome,  F.R.C.S.,  surgeon  to  the  Royal  Infirmary, 
and  the  son  of  Joseph  Atkinson  Ransome,  F.R.C.S.,  who  held  the 
same  office  in  his  turn.  He  qualified  in  1855,  having  studied  medi- 
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cine  both  at  Manchester  and  at  Trinity  College,  Dublin.  He  then 
became  an  undergraduate  of  Caius  College,  Cambridge,  and,  in  a 
distinguished  career  there,  won  the  Caian  and  Mecklenburg 
scholarships  and  graduated  as  B.A.,  with  first-class  honours  in 
natural  sciences,  in  1857,  and  as  M.B.,  after  further  study  at  St. 
George’s  Hospital  and  Paris,  in  1858.  In  the  latter  year  he  began  to 
practise  as  a physician  in  Bowdon  and  Manchester.  He  soon 
revealed  a predominant  interest  in  public  health.  In  1860  he 
initiated  the  weekly  notification  of  new  cases  of  certain  diseases  in 
Manchester  and  Salford,  and  he  was  a leading  figure  in  the  affairs 
of  the  Manchester  and  Salford  Sanitary  Association.  He  became 
lecturer  on  hygiene  at  Owen’s  College  in  1874  and  twenty  years  later 
was  appointed  to  the  chair  of  public  health  at  Victoria  University. 
He  also  received  the  appointment  of  physician  to  the  Manchester 
Hospital  for  Consumption,  and  investigated  especially  the  influence 
of  living  conditions  on  the  spread  of  tuberculosis.  His  many 
papers  on  this  subject  were  published  under  the  title  of  A Campaign 
against  Consumption  in  1915.  He  was  Milroy  Lecturer  at  the 
Royal  College  of  Physicians  in  1890  and  received  the  first  Weber- 
Parkes  Prize  in  1897.  He  examined  for  Cambridge  and  Victoria 
Universities.  Ransome  retired  to  Bournemouth  in  1895,  but 
remained  in  touch  with  professional  work  as  consulting  physician 
to  the  Royal  Victoria  and  West  Hants  Hospital.  He  married  in 
1862  Lucy  Fullerton,  by  whom  he  had  three  sons  and  four  daughters. 
He  died  at  Bournemouth. 

Lancet,  1922.  1922. 

Presidential  Address  to  R.C.P.,  1923,  21. 

RIVERS,  WILLIAM  HALSE  RIVERS 

b.  12  Mar.  1864.  d.  4 June  1922. 

M.D.  Lond.,  Hon.  M.A.  Cantab.,  Hon.  LL.D.  St.  And.,  Hon. 

D.Sc.  Manch.,  M.R.C.S.,  F.R.C.P.  (1899),  F.R.S. 

William  Rivers  was  born  at  Luton  near  Chatham,  the  son  of 
Rev.  H.  F.  Rivers  of  Maidstone,  a descendant  of  Lieut.  W.  Rivers, 
R.N.,  on  whose  behalf  the  dying  Nelson,  on  board  the  Victory,  had 
given  the  instruction,  Take  care  of  young  Rivers  ”.  From  an  early 
education  at  Tonbridge  School,  Rivers  went  on  to  St.  Bartholomew’s 
Hospital,  where  he  graduated  as  M.B.  in  1886.  He  passed  the  next 
few  years  in  junior  appointments  at  St.  Bartholomew’s,  the  Chiches- 
tei  Infirmary,  the  National  Hospital  for  the  Paralysed  and  Epileptic, 
and  the  Bethlem  Royal  Hospital.  In  1892  he  studied  insanity  and 
psychology  at  Jena,  and  in  1893  he  lectured  on  psychology  at 
c-UAyr  ^0SP*ta^  anc*  University  College.  In  the  same  year,  however, 
Nr  Michael  Foster  invited  him  to  work  and  lecture  on  the  physiology 
of  the  sense  organs  at  Cambridge;  and  Cambridge  remained  the 
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centre  of  his  activities  for  the  greater  part  of  his  life.  He  was 
appointed  University  lecturer  on  physiological  and  experimental 
psychology  in  1897  and  a fellow  of  St.  John’s  College  live  years  later. 
In  1898  he  accompanied  the  Cambridge^  Anthropological  Expedition 
to  the  Torres  Straits,  from  which  he  returned  a keen  ethnologist. 
This  new  interest  inspired  him  to  undertake  expeditions  to  Southern 
India  in  1902,  to  study  the  Todas,  and  to  Melanesia  in  1908  and 
again  in  1914.  These  resulted  in  the  publication  of  books  on  The 
Todas  (1906),  and  History  of  Melanesian  Society  (1914).  From 
1903  to  1908  he  was  involved  with  Henry  Head  on  epoch-making 
research  on  protopathic  and  epicritic  sensation,  in  which  he  acted 
as  Head’s  observer  when  his  radial  nerve  was  cut  experimentally. 

The  1914-1918  War  directed  Rivers’  researches  away  from  the 
purely  scientific  field  into  paths  of  practical  application.  Attached 
to  Maghull  and  Craiglockhart  Military  Hospitals,  he  did  work  of 
the  utmost  value  in  the  study  and  treatment  of  war  neuroses,  and 
later,  as  consulting  psychologist  to  the  Central  Flying  Hospital, 
Mount  Vernon,  he  investigated  the  mental  phenomena  of  flying. 
His  association  with  large  numbers  of  military  patients  enabled  him 
to  overcome  his  previous  diffidence  when  he  returned  to  St.  John’s 
as  a praelector  in  natural  sciences  after  the  War,  and  endowed  him 
with  a new  and  inspiring  authority  in  the  University.  He  published 
Instinct  and  the  Unconscious  in  1920. 

Rivers  was  Croonian  Lecturer  at  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians 
in  1906  and  FitzPatrick  Lecturer  in  1915-16,  and  was  awarded  a 
Royal  Society’s  medal  in  1915.  At  the  time. of  his  death  he  was 
president  of  the  Royal  Anthropological  Institute  and  the  Folk 
Lore  Society.  By  then  he  had  become  a leading  authority  in  a 
remarkably  broad  field,  comprising  the  physiology  of  the  sense 
organs,  psychology,  and  anthropology,  all  of  which  he  regarded 
as  different  aspects  of  the  same  problems — the  biological  reaction  of 
man  to  his  environment  and  the  fuller  understanding  of  man’s 
mind.  Personally  he  was  a man  of  high  qualities — a keen  intellect, 
broad  sympathy  and  absolute  integrity.  He  died  at  Cambridge. 

Lancet,  1922.  1922. 

Presidential  Address  to  R.C.P.,  1923,  16. 

SIMPSON,  SIR  WILLIAM  JOHN  RITCHIE,  C.M.G. 

b.  27  Apr.  1855.  d.  20  Sept.  1931. 

M.D.  Aberd.,  D.P.H.  Cantab.,  F.R.C.P.  (1899). 

William  Simpson  was  born  at  Glasgow,  the  son  of  John 
Simpson.  He  went  to  school  in  Jersey  and  studied  medicine 
at  Aberdeen  University,  graduating  as  M.B.,  C.M.,  in  1876.  After 
early  appointments  at  the  Samaritan  Convalescent  Home,  Dover, 
and  the  Haydock  Lodge  Asylum,  he  began  his  career  in  public 
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health  in  1880,  by  obtaining  the  post  of  medical  officer  of  health 
for  Aberdeen.  This  he  resigned  in  1886,  when,  after  studying  at 
King’s  College,  London,  he  went  out  to  Calcutta  as  the  city’s  first 
medical  officer  of  health.  The  wide  experience  that  he  gained  in 
twelve  years  there  enabled  him  to  qualify,  on  his  return,  for  the 
chair  of  hygiene  and  public  health  at  King’s  College,  which  he 
occupied  from  1898  to  1927.  He  also  lectured  on  hygiene  at  the 
London  School  of  Medicine  for  Women  for  some  years.  He 
helped  to  found  the  London  School  of  Tropical  Medicine  in  1899 
and  served  on  its  staff  as  lecturer  on  tropical  hygiene  till  1923.  He 
was  likewise  one  of  the  promoters  of  the  Ross  Institute  at  Putney 
in  1926  and  acted  as  its  director,  and  as  physician  to  the  attached 
Hospital  for  Tropical  Diseases,  till  his  death. 

Outside  his  regular  work  in  London,  Simpson  undertook  many 
other  duties  of  importance.  In  1900  he  served  on  a commission 
sent  to  South  Africa  to  investigate  the  outbreaks  of  dysentery  and 
enteric  fever  among  the  troops.  Two  years  later  he  investigated 
plague  in  Hong  Kong,  in  1906  sanitation  in  Singapore,  in  1908 
plague  and  public  health  in  West  Africa,  in  1913  plague  and  public 
health  in  East  Africa.  In  1913,  too,  he  was  a member  of  the  com- 
mission on  plague  in  West  Africa.  He  reported  on  sanitation  and 
plague  in  the  mining  districts  of  the  Gold  Coast  in  1924  and  five 
years  later  visited  the  copper  mines  of  Northern  Rhodesia.  Much 
of  his  work  was  recorded  in  official  reports  and  in  treatises.  Among 
the  latter  were  A Treatise  on  Plague  (1905),  Maintenance  of  Health 
in  the  Tropics  (1905),  and  The  Principles  of  Hygiene  as  applied  to 
Tropical  and  Sub-Tropical  Climates  (1908). 

Simpson’s  public  work  was  rewarded  by  conferment  of  the  C.M.G. 
in  1909  and  a knighthood  in  1923.  He  also  received  the  Serbian 
Order  of  St.  Sava  in  1919  for  services  to  Serbia  during  the  War. 
He  was  Croonian  Lecturer  at  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians  in 
1907  and  president  of  the  Society  of  Tropical  Medicine  and  Hygiene 
from  1919  to  1921.  Simpson  was  a man  of  great  industry  and  an 
inflexible  purpose  that  sometimes  led  to  clashes  with  his  associates. 
He  married  in  1888  Isabella  Mary  Jane,  daughter  of  George  Jamieson, 
D-D.,  minister  of  St.  Machar’s  Cathedral,  Old  Aberdeen,  and  had 
one  son  and  one  daughter.  He  died  at  the  Ross  Institute. 

Lancet,  1931.  1931.  D.N.B.,  1931-40,  812. 

SNOW,  WILLIAM  VICARY 

b.  3 Nov.  1841.  d.  10  Mar.  1919. 

M.D.  Lond.,  M.R.C.S.,  F.R.C.P.  (1899). 

Vicary  Snow  was  born  at  Barnstaple.  He  became  a student  at 
University  College,  London,  where  he  won  the  Fellowes  gold 
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medal,  and  qualified  in  1864.  Having  held  junior  appointments 
at  University  College  Hospital  and  the  Kent  County  Ophthalmic 
Hospital,  he  settled  at  Bournemouth,  where  he  came  to  be  recognised 
as  an  authority  on  tuberculosis  and  did  much  to  increase  the 
reputation  of  the  town  as  a place  for  its  treatment.  He  served  on  the 
honorary  staffs  of  the  Royal  National  Sanatorium  for  Consumption 
and  the  Royal  Victoria.  Hospital,  Bournemouth. 

1919. 

Presidential  Address  to  R.C.P.,  1919  (MS.),  21. 


SPENCER,  HERBERT  RITCHIE 
b.  16  Jan.  1860.  d.  28  Aug.  1941. 

M.D.  Lond.,  Hon.  LL.D.  Aberd.,  M.R.C.S.,  L.S.A.,  F.R.C.P. 
(1899). 

Herbert  Spencer  was  born  at  Atherstone  in  Warwickshire,  the 
second  son  of  Henry  Spencer,  railway  contractor,  and  was  named 
after  his  uncle,  the  philosopher.  As  a boy  he  received  a sound 
classical  education  at  the  local  grammar  school.  He  entered  Univ- 
ersity College,  London,  in  1879  and  qualified  as  a doctor  four  years 
later.  Having  held  house  appointments  at  University  College  Hos- 
pital, he  toured  Australasia  and  Europe  before  returning  to  the 
Hospital  as  an  assistant  in  the  midwifery  department  under  Sir 
John  Williams.  In  1887  he  was  made  assistant  obstetric  physician 
and  in  1893  professor  of  obstetric  medicine.  He  remained  on  the 
active  staff  till  1925,  when  he  retired  as  consulting  obstetric  physician 
and  emeritus  professor.  Spencer  examined  for  both  Royal  Colleges 
and  for  the  Universities  of  Oxford,  Cambridge  and  London.  At  the 
Royal  College  of  Physicians  he  delivered  the  Harveian  Oration  in 
1921,  the  Lloyd-Roberts  Lecture  in  1924,  and  the  FitzPatrick 
Lectures  in  1927.  These  lectures  gave  evidence  of  his  vast  know- 
ledge of  the  history  of  his  own  speciality,  and  he  was  responsible  for 
establishing  Harvey  as  an  obstetrician  of  the  first  rank.  His  writings 
on  practical  midwifery,  notably  his  L.ettsomian  Lectures  Tumours 
Complicating  Pregnancy,  Labour  and  the  Puerperium  (1920)  and 
Caesarean  Section  (1925)  were  based  on  painstaking  research.  A 
careful  operator  and  a sound  teacher,  he  was  conservative  in 
outlook  and  suspicious  of  innovations.  In  manner  he  was  forthright 
if  not  brusque,  with  a tendency  to  be  obstructive  in  committees. 
A lover  of  travel  and  field  sports,  he  collected  objets  d'art  and 
old  books,  and  owned  a unique  library  of  early  works  on 
obstetrics. 

Lancet,  1941.  1941. 

Presidential  Address  to  R.C.P.,  1942,  11. 
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BRIDGES,  ROBERT  SEYMOUR,  O.M. 

6.-23  Oct.  1844.  d.  21  Apr.  1930. 

M.A.,  B.M.,  Hon.  D.Litt.  Oxon.,  Hon.  LL.D.  St.  And.,  Harvard, 
Michigan,  F.R.C.P.  (1900). 

Robert  Bridges,  the  poet,  gave  some  ten  years  of  his  life  to  the 
study  and  practice  of  medicine.  He  was  born  at  Walmer,  the 
fourth  son  of  John  Thomas  Bridges,  landowner,  of  St.  Nicholas 
Court,  Isle  of  Thanet,  and  his  wife  Harriet  Elizabeth,  daughter  of 
Rev.  Sir  Robert  Affleck,  Bart.,  vicar  of  Silkstone,  Yorkshire. 
He  was  educated  at  Eton  and  Corpus  Christi  College,  Oxford,  and 
graduated  in  classics  in  1867.  After  a period  of  travel,  he  entered 
St.  Bartholomew’s  Hospital  as  a student  in  1871,  with  the  intention, 
not  of  devoting  his  career  to  medicine,  but  of  enlarging  his  experience 
and  knowledge.  He  took  the  B.M.  degree  in  1874,  and  served  as 
house  physician  to  Patrick  Black  from  1875  to  1876  and  as  casualty 
physician  from  1877  to  1879,  publishing  a graphic  Account  of  the 
Casualty  Department  in  the  St.  Bartholomew’s  Reports  (1878). 
He  was  elected  physician  to  the  Great  Northern  Hospital  in  1876 
and  assistant  physician  to  the  Hospital  for  Sick  Children  a year 
later.  But  in  1881  an  attack  of  pneumonia,  which  required  a pro- 
longed convalescence,  brought  his  medical  career  to  an  end,  three 
years  earlier  than  he'  had  expected  to  retire.  The  rest  of  his  life 
was  given  to  the  poetry  which  made  his  name  famous.  Medicine  had, 
indeed,  delayed  Robert  Bridges’  emergence  as  a poet,  but  it  cannot 
be  gainsaid  that  the  result  was  fruitful.  He  acquired  through  medi- 
cine a sympathetic  insight  into  his  fellow  men  and  an  experience 
that  was  not  without  influence  on  the  last,  and  perhaps  the  greatest, 
of  his  works,  The  Testament  of  Beauty  (1929). 

Robert  Bridges  married  in  1884  Monica,  daughter  of  Alfred 
Waterhouse,  R.A.,  of  Yattendon,  Berkshire,  where  he  was  then 
living,  and  had  a son  and  two  daughters.  He  died  at  Boars  Hill, 
Oxford,  in  Chilswell  House,  which  he  had  built  in  1907.  He  had 
been  poet  laureate  since  1913,  and  had  received  the  Order  of  Merit 
in  1929. 

1930.  D.N.B.,  1922-30,  115. 

Presidential  Address  to  R.C.P.,  1931,  7.  Al.  Oxon.,  i,  159. 

CAIGER,  FREDERICK  FOORD 

b.  Dec.  1860.  d.  5 Sept.  1929. 

M.D.  Lond.,  D.P.H.  Cantab.,  F.R.C.P.  (1900). 

Foord  Caiger,  the  son  of  Frederick  Henry  Caiger,  F.R.I.B.A., 
architect  to  the  Metropolitan  and  City  Police,  was  educated  at 
Westminster  School  and  studied  medicine  at  St.  Thomas’s  Hospital. 
He  qualified  in  1882  and  won  the  Mead  medal  in  1883.  After 
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holding  several  house  appointments  in  the  Hospital,  he  entered 
the  service  of  the  Metropolitan  Asylums  Board  in  1887.  His  first 
posts  were  as  assistant  medical  officer  to  the  Northern  and  North- 
Western  Fever  Hospitals.  In  1890  he  became  medical  superin- 
tendent of  the  South-Western  Fever  Hospital,  Stockwell,  an  office 
that  he  held  for  thirty-six  years,  interrupted  only  by  two  short  breaks 
in  which  he  organised  the  construction  and  opening  of  the  Fountain 
and  Grove  Hospitals  in  1893  and  1899  respectively.  During  his 
long  tenure  of  office  he  lectured  on  infectious  diseases  to  the 
students  of  St.  Thomas’s,  which  institution  in  1921  elected  him  as 
its  emeritus  physician,  and  for  a shorter  period  at  the  Royal  Army 
Medical  College.  After  1921  he  also  performed  the  duties  of  chief 
medical  officer  in  the  Infectious  Hospitals  Service.  He  was  the  first 
chairman  of  the  Scientific  Advisory  Committee  set  up  by  the  Metro- 
politan Asylums  Board,  and  in  1925  successfully  urged  the  creation 
by  the  Board  of  a director  of  research  and  pathological  services. 
The  Fever  Nurses  Association  owed  its  inception  largely  to  his 
efforts.  Caiger  delivered  the  Bradshaw  Lecture  before  the  Royal 
College  of  Physicians  in  1904  and  wrote  articles  for  Quain’s 
Dictionary,  Allchin’s  Manual  and  Allbutt’s  and  Rolleston’s  System 
of  Medicine.  He  was  seen  at  his  best  in  work  of  administration  and 
organisation.  At  the  same  time  he  was  a -man  of  fine  human 
qualities  and  won  the  co-operation  and  the  affection  of  his 
subordinates.  He  was  fond  of  golf,  fly-fishing  and  travelling. 
Both  before  and  after  his  retirement  in  1926  he  took  a helpful 
interest  in  the  Enham  Village  Centre  for  disabled  ex-servicemen. 
He  married  in  1895  Madeline,  daughter  of  Alexander  Orr,  an 
Australian  landowner,  and  had  one  son.  He  died  while  on  holiday 
in  Scotland. 

Lancet,  1929.  B.M.J.,  1929. 

CALEY,  HENRY  ALBERT 

b.  5 Oct.  1867.  d.  4 Sept.  1940. 

M.D.  Lond.,  M.R.C.S.,  F.R.C.P.  (1900). 

H.  A.  Caley  qualified  at  St.  Mary’s  Hospital  in  1890  and  graduated 
with  first-class  honours  in  medicine  and  honours  in  obstetric  and 
forensic  medicine  in  1891.  He  held  a number  of  junior  appoint- 
ments at  St.  Mary’s  and  in  1896  was  elected  physician  in  charge 
of  outpatients.  He  was  dean  of  the  Medical  School  from  1899  until 
1907,  when  he  became  full  physician,  and  was  lecturer  on  pharma- 
cology and  joint  lecturer  on  medicine.  He  was  a member  of  the 
Senate  of  London  University  for  a time.  His  outside  appointments 
included  one  at  the  Hostel  of  St.  Luke.  Ill  health  forced  him  to 
give  up  work  in  1908,  and  three  years  later  he  relinquished  his 
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physicianship  at  St.  Mary’s.  Caley  married  in  1905  Dorothy, 
daughter  of  Rev.  F.  W.  Green,  vicar  of  East  Budleigh,  Devon,  and 
had  issue. 

St.  Mary’s  Hospital  Gazette , 1907,  xiii,  49;  1911,  xvii,  67. 


DUKES,  CLEMENT 

b.  19  Nov.  1845.  d.  15  Jan.  1925. 

M.D.  Lond.,  M.R.C.S.,  F.R.C.P.  (1900),  J.P. 

Clement  Dukes  was  born  in  London,  the  son  of  Rev.  Clement 
Dukes.  He  was  an  outstanding  medical  student  at  St.  Thomas’s 
Hospital  and  qualified  in  1867,  afterwards  receiving  junior  appoint- 
ments there,  at  the  Hospital  for  Sick  Children  and  at  the  City  of 
London  Hospital  for  Diseases  of  the  Chest.  He  was  thus  well 
equipped  for  the  post  of  medical  officer  at  Rugby  School,  which  he 
obtained  in  1871  and  held  till  1908.  Here  he  served  under  four 
headmasters,  Hayman,  Jex-Blake,  Percival  and  James,  and  became 
a leading  authority  on  the  medical  aspects  of  boarding  school  life. 
His  Health  at  School  (1887),  which  reached  a fourth  edition,  broke 
new  ground  and  dealt  with  such  subjects  as  the  control  of  epidemics 
in  schools,  the  sanitary  construction  of  boarding  houses,  the 
relation  of  diet  to  work  and  play  and  schoolboy  psychology.  Among 
his  other  writings  were  The  Essentials  of  School  Diet  (1891)  and  an 
article  in  Allbutt’s  System  of  Medicine.  Dukes,  who  was  also  a 
specialist  in  skin  diseases,  served  on  the  staff  of  the  Hospital  of 
St.  Cross  and  as  a surgeon-colonel  in  the  Volunteer  South  Midland 
Brigade.  He  was  awarded  the  Bissett-Hawkins  Medal  of  the  Royal 
College  of  Physicians  in  1911,  the  Howard  medal  of  the  Royal 
Statistical  Society,  and  the  silver  medal  of  the  French  Society  of 
Hygiene.  Dukes  was  twice  married;  firstly,  to  Alice  Mary  Harford 
and,  secondly;  to  Florence  Emma,  daughter  of  J.  W.  Battley,  of 
Enfield.  He  had  five  sons  and  four  daughters.  He  died  at 
Rugby. 

Lancet,  1925.  B.M.J.,  1925. 

FLETCHER,  HERBERT  MORLEY 

b.  28  Dec.  1864.  d.  9 Sept.  1950. 

M.A.,  M.D.  Cantab.,  Hon.  LL.D.  Belf.,  F.R.C.P.  (1900),  Hon. 
F.R.A.C.P. 

Herbert  Morley  Fletcher  was  born  at  Whiston,  Lancashire,  the 
second  son  of  Alfred  Evans  Fletcher,  of  Liverpool,  an  inspector 
of  alkali  works  under  the  Local  Government  Board,  and  his  wife 
Sarah,  daughter  of  Richard  Morley  of  Leeds.  He  went  to  Mill  Hill 
and  the  Royal  Liverpool  Institute  School  as  a boy,  and  then  read 
natural  sciences  at  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  obtaining  a double 
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first.  Having  taken  the  degree  of  B.A.  in  1887,  he  did  his  clinical 
training  at  St.  Bartholomew’s  Hospital  and  proceeded  to  the  M.B., 
B.Chir.,  degrees  three  years  later,  completing  his  studies  with  a 
visit  to  Freiburg  and  Vienna.  After  passing  through  the  usual 
junior  appointments  at  St  Bartholomew’s  and  one  at  the  Hospital 
for  Sick  Children,  he  was  elected  assistant  physician  to  the  East 
London  Hospital  for  Children.  He  served  on  the  honorary  staff 
of  his  own  Hospital  from  1904  to  1929,  when  he  retired  as  con- 
sulting physician.  There,  with  Thursfield,  he  developed  the 
paediatric  department;  and,  indeed,  it  was  as  specialist  in  children’s 
diseases  that  he  became  chiefly  known,  although  he  remained  an 
able  and  successful  general  physician.  He  wrote  articles  both  for 
Allbutt  and  Rolleston’s  System  of  Medicine  and  for  Garrod,  Batten 
and  Thursfield ’s  Diseases  of  Children.  Fletcher  was  associated  with 
many  hospitals  in  the  London  area  and  worked  for  King  Edward’s 
Hospital  Fund  for  more  than  thirty  years.  He  served  on  the  staff 
of  the  1st  London  General  Hospital  as  a major  during  the  1914 — 
1918  War.  He  was  a Censor  of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians 
and  examined  for  the  Conjoint  Board  and  the  Universities  of  Belfast, 
Cambridge,  Durham,  Glasgow  and  Sheffield.  President  of  the 
Cambridge  Athletic  Club  in  1888,  he  retained  his  interest  in  athletics, 
and  his  trim,  athletic  figure,  to  the  end  of  his  days.  He  was  a good 
shot,  and  enjoyed  fishing,  skating  and  golf.  He  also  excelled  as  a 
host.  Fletcher  was  first  married  to  Ethel  Frances,  daughter  of 
Joseph  Crossley  of  Halifax,  by  whom  he  had  two  sons  and  three 
daughters.  His  second  wife,  by  whom  he  had  two  daughters,  was 
Mary  Christina,  daughter  of  W.  E.  Willink  of  Liverpool  and 
sister  of  the  Rt.  Hon.  H.  U.  Willink.  His  younger  brother  was 
Sir  Walter  Morley  Fletcher,  F.R.C.P.  Fletcher  died  at  Petworth, 
Sussex,  where  he  had  lived  for  fifteen  years. 

Lancet,  1950.  1950. 

Times,  11  Sept.  1950.  At.  Cantab.,  ii,  520. 

GUTHRIE,  LEONARD  GEORGE 

b.  7 Feb.  1858.  d.  24  Dec.  1918. 

M.A.,  D.M.  Oxon.,  M.R.C.S.,  L.S.A.,  F.R.C.P.  (1900). 

Leonard  Guthrie  was  born  in  Kensington,  the  second  son  of 
Thomas  Anstey  Guthrie,  and  his  wife  Augusta,  and  educated  at 
King’s  College  School  and  Magdalen  College,  Oxford,  where  he 
graduated  in  classics  in  1880.  He  studied  medicine  at  St.  Bartholo- 
mew’s Hospital,  and,  after  qualifying  in  1886,  obtained  house 
appointments  at  the  Paddington  Green  Children’s  Hospital  and  the 
Great  Northern  Central  Hospital.  He  was  elected  to  the  honorary 
staff  of  the  former,  and  children’s  diseases  became,  with  neurology, 
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one  of  the  chief  interests  of  his  career.  His  other  main  connection 
was  with  the  Hospital  for  Epilepsy  and  Paralysis,  Maida  Vale, 
and  he  was  also  assistant  physician  to  the  North-West  London 
Hospital  for  a time.  His  main  work  was  Functional  Nervous 
Disorders  of  Childhood  (1907),  and  he  contributed  to  the  System 
of  Medicine  and  to  Garrod,  Batten  and  Thursfield’s  Diseases  of 
Children.  He  was  FitzPatrick  Lecturer  at  the  Royal  College  of 
Physicians  in  1907-08  and  acted  as  secretary  of  the  College  com- 
mittee for  the  revision  of  the  Nomenclature  of  Diseases.  He  was 
appointed  as  an  examiner  by  his  old  University.  Guthrie  was  a 
man  who,  in  the  words  of  a colleague,  “ loved  young  people  and 
old  things  ”,  a self-effacing  scholar,  and,  although  himself  a bachelor, 
an  adept  in  gaining  the  confidence  of  his  young  patients. 

Lancet,  1919.  B.M.J.,  1919.  Al.  Oxon.,  ii,  578. 


HANDFIELD-JONES,  CHARLES  MONTAGU 

b.  12  May  1855.  d.  2 July  1920. 

M.D.  Lond.,  M.R.C.S.,  F.R.C.P.  (1900). 

Montagu  Handheld- Jones,  elder  son  of  Charles  Handfield- 
Jones,  F.R.S.,  F.R.C.P.,  physician  to  St.  Mary’s  Hospital,  was 
educated,  like  his  father,  at  Rugby.  At  St.  Mary’s  he  had  a distin- 
guished career  as  a student,  and,  after  qualifying  in  1879  and  gradu- 
ating as  M.B.  four  years  later,  was  attached  to  the  staff  of  the 
Hospital  as  physician-accoucheur  for  outpatients  and  joint 
lecturer  on  midwifery.  He  became  obstetric  physician  in  due 
course  and  received  consulting  rank  on  his  retirement.  He  also 
belonged  to  the  staffs  of  the  British  Lying-In  Hospital  and  the 
Paddington  Dispensary,  and  was  for  a short  time  assistant  physician 
to  the  Chelsea  Hospital  for  Women.  He  was  the  author  of  an 
article  in  Allbutt  and  Playfair’s  System  of  Gynaecology  (1896),  and 
examined  for  Cambridge,  London  and  Victoria  Universities. 
Handfield-Jones  believed  strongly  that  medical  students  should  be 
taught  to  think  for  themselves  and  that  in  this  way  alone  would 
the  standards  of  his  profession  be  maintained.  He  married  Maud 
Kathleen  Dawson. 

Lancet,  1920.  B.M.J.,  1920. 


HEAD,  SIR  HENRY 
b.  4 Aug.  1861.  d.  8 Oct.  1940. 

M.A.,  M.D.  Cantab.,  Hon.  LL.D.  Edin.,  Hon.  M.D.  Strasbourg, 
M.R.C.S.,  F.R.S.,  F.R.C.P.  (1900). 

Henry  Head  was  born  at  Stamford  Hill,  the  eldest  son  of  Henry 
Head,  a Lloyd’s  insurance  broker,  who  came  of  a Quaker  family, 
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and  his  wife  Hester,  daughter  of  Richard  Beck.  He  was  educated 
at  Grove  House  School,  Tottenham,  Charterhouse  and  Trinity 
College,  Cambridge,  where  he  graduated  as  B.A.  in  1884,  having 
obtained  first  class  honours  in  both  parts  of  the  natural  science 
tripos.  He  then  undertook  experiments  on  the  action  of  the  vagus 
nerve,  under  Hering’s  direction  at  Prague,  before  completing  his 
medical  training  at  University  College,  London.  Having  qualified 
in  1890,  he  obtained  junior  posts  at  University  College  Hospital,  the 
City  of  London  Hospital  for  Diseases  of  the  Chest,  and  the  County 
Asylum,  Rainhill.  He  next  became  registrar  at  the  London  Hospital 
where  he  was  elected  assistant  physician  in  1896  and  physician  and 
consulting  physician  at  later  stages  of  his  career.  Meanwhile,  he 
had  already  established  himself  as  a coming  leader  in  neurology 
by  publishing  in  Brain  (1893-96)  his  M.D.  thesis  on  Disturbances  of 
Sensation,  with  especial  reference  to  the  Pain  of  Visceral  Diseases. 
In  1903  he  decided  to  make  observations  on  the  sensory  changes 
following  section  and  regeneration  of  the  radial  and  external  cutan- 
eous nerves.  For  this  purpose  the  nerves  of  his  own  left  arm  were 
cut  and  sutured.  The  results,  of  which  W.  H.  R.  Rivers  acted  as 
an  observer,  were  first  published  in  Brain  in  1908  and  raised  Head’s 
reputation  to  the  highest  level.  They  and  other  articles  by  Head 
and  five  fellow-workers  were  reprinted  in  Studies  in  Neurology  in 
1920.  His  last  major  work,  Aphasia  and  Kindred  Disorders  of 
Speech,  appeared  in  1926.  He  was  also  the  author  of  articles  in 
Allbutt’s  System  of  Medicine,  and  he  edited  Brain  from  1910  to 


1925. 

Head’s  achievements  were  recognised  by  the  award  of  the  Marshall 
Hall  medal  of  the  Royal  Medical  and  Chirurgical  Society  in  1903, 
the  Royal  Medal  of  the  Royal  Society  in  1908,  and  the  Moxon 
Medal  of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians  in  1927.  To  the  College 
he  delivered  the  Goulstonian  Lectures  in  1901  and  the  Croonian 
Lectures  in  1911,  and,  to  the  Royal  Society,  the  Croonian  Lecture 
of  1921.  He  was  knighted  in  1927.  Head,  who  ranked  with  the 
great  English  neurologists,  was  a teacher  of  infectious  enthusiasm 
and  vitality,  who  combined  a scientific  outlook  with  a vivid  imagin- 
ation; a large  rotund  figure  with  beard  and  moustache  and  a voice 
that  became  falsetto  in  moments  of  excitement.  He  was  a man 
of  wide  interests  and  catholic  tastes.  He  owed  much  to  the  support 
of  his  wife,  Ruth,  daughter  of  Anthony  Lawson  Mayhew,  fellow 
of  Wadham  College,  Oxford,  herself  a highly  gifted  woman.  They 
had  no  children.  He  died  at  Reading,  a victim  of  Parkinson’s 

disease. 


Lancet,  1940. 

Times,  10  Oct.  1940. 
Al.  Cantab.,  iii,  306. 


1940. 

D.N.B.,  1931-40,  410. 
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ROUTH,  AMAND  JULES  McCONNEL 
b.  1853.  d.  18  Dec.  1927. 

M.D.  Lond.,  M.R.C.S.,  L.S.A.,  F.R.C.P.  (1900). 

Amand  Routh  was  born  in  London,  the  son  of  C.  H.  F.  Routh, 
M.D.,  a gynaecologist,  and  his  wife  Mary  Anne,  daughter  of  James 
McConnel  of  Ardwick.  He  was  educated  at  King’s  College  School 
and  studied  medicine  at  University  College,  London,  qualifying  in 
1880.  His  first  appointments  were  as  clinical  assistant  in  the 
Hospital  for  Women,  Soho  Square,  and  on  the  staffs  of  the  St. 
Marylebone  General  Dispensary,  the  St.  Pancras  and  Northern 
Dispensary  and  the  Samaritan  Free  Hospital  for  Women.  At  the 
last  he  received  charge  of  beds  in  1884  and  was  elected  consulting 
physician  in  1901.  His  other  main  connection  was  with  Charing 
Cross  Hospital,  where  he  became  assistant  obstetric  physician  in 
1884,  lecturer  on  midwifery  in  1893,  obstetric  physician  in  1898 
and  consulting  obstetric  physician  in  1912.  He  examined  for 
the  Conjoint  Board  and  for  the  Universities  of  London,  Birmingham 
and  Cambridge.  In  1910  he  represented  both  Royal  Colleges  and 
the  Royal  Society  of  Medicine  at  the  International  Congress  of 
Obstetrics  and  Gynaecology  in  St.  Petersburg.  Routh  was  an 
authority  on  Caesarean  section,  and  an  early  exponent  of  prenatal 
observation  and  care.  Captain  of  his  medical  school  rugby  club 
when  a student,  he  later  turned  to  golf  for  his  recreation.  He  was  a 
strong  churchman,  and,  after  retiring  to  Folkestone  in  1923,  in- 
terested himself  in  municipal  affairs  and  was  elected  to  the  town 
council.  He  married,  firstly,  in  1880  Blanche,  daughter  of  Richard 
Routh  of  Constantinople,  and,  secondly,  in  1917  Mrs.  Caroline 
E.  Tocher.  He  died  at  Folkestone. 

Lancet,  1927.  1927. 

Presidential  Address  to  R.C.P.,  1928,  18. 


SANDWITH,  FLEMING  MANT,  C.M.G. 

b.  11  Oct.  1853.  d.  17  Feb.  1918. 

M.D.  Durh.,  M.R.C.S.,  F.R.C.P.  (1900). 

Fleming  Sandwith,  the  son  of  Col.  J.  W.  F.  Sandwith,  was  born 
at  Belgaum  in  India  and  educated  at  Charterhouse.  He  studied 
medicine  at  St.  Thomas’s  Hospital  and  qualified  in  1876.  His 
first  employment,  in  the  same  year,  was  as  surgeon  with  the 
National  Aid  Society’s  Ambulance  serving  in  the  Turco-Serbian 
War,  for  which  he  was  awarded  the  Order  of  Takova.  In  the 
Turco-Russian  War  of  1877-1878  he  undertook  similar  duties  with 
the  Stafford  House  Ambulance  and  retreated  with  Baker  Pasha 
over  the  Rhodope  Mountains.  After  a period  of  practice  in 
Wandsworth,  he  went  to  Egypt  in  1883  to  fight  a cholera  epidemic. 
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His  work  there  earned  him  the  post  of  vice-director  of  the  Egyptian 
Public  Health  Department  and  was  followed  by  appointment  as 
physician  to  the  Kasr-el-Ainy  Hospital  in  Cairo  and  to  the  chair  of 
medicine  at  the  Cairo  Medical  School.  His  career  was  again 
interrupted  by  the  South  African  War,  in  which  he  served  as  senior 
physician  to  the  Imperial  Yeomanry  Hospital,  Pretoria. 

In  1904  Sandwith  relinquished  his  Egyptian  appointments  and 
became  a lecturer  at  the  London  School  of  Tropical  Medicine. 
In  1907  he  began  to  lecture  on  tropical  diseases  at  St.  Thomas’s 
Hospital.  In  his  later  years  he  also  acted  as  Gresham  professor 
of  physic,  examiner  for  London  and  Liverpool  Universities  and  the 
Conjoint  Board,  and  senior  physician  to  the  Albert  Dock  Hospital. 
He  delivered  the  Lettsomian  Lectures  at  the  Medical  Society  of 
London  in  1914.  The  1914-1918  War  found  him  once  more  in 
military  employment,  at  first  as  physician  to  King  George’s  Hospital 
and  latterly  as  consulting  physician,  with  the  rank  of  colonel,  to  the 
East  Mediterranean  Force;  the  strain  of  his  wartime  service  indeed 
contributed  to  his  death.  Sandwith’s  career  was  memorable  chiefly 
for  the  hospital  reforms  which  he  inaugurated  in  his  early  days  in 
Egypt.  He  was  a quiet,  reserved  man,  invariably  calm  and  collected, 
his  inner  confidence  disguised  by  a cynical  turn  of  speech.  He  was 
twice  married:  firstly,  to  Annie  Christina,  daughter  of  W.  Glassford, 
and,  secondly,  to  Gladys,  daughter  of  Humphry  Sandwith,  F.R.C.P., 
a distant  relative.  He  had  two  sons  and  two  daughters.  He  died 
at  Bournemouth. 

Lancet,  1918.  1918. 

TAYLOR,  SEYMOUR 

b.  26  May  1851.  d.  30  May  1931. 

M.D.  Aberd.,  M.R.C.S.,  F.R.C.P.  (1900). 

Seymour  Taylor  was  born  at  Derby,  the  son  of  Thomas  E). 
Taylor.  He  went  to  a private  school  in  his  youth  and  received  his 
medical  education  at  Aberdeen  University  and  St.  Thomas’s 
Hospital;  he  qualified  in  1872  and  proceeded  to  the  M.B.,  C.M., 
degrees  five  years  later.  He  acted  as  demonstrator  of  anatomy 
at  St.  Thomas’s  and  as  physician  to  the  North  London  Hospital 
for  Consumption  in  the  early  part  of  his  career.  His  principal 
connection,  however,  was  with  the  West  London  Hospital,  to  which 
he  was  appointed  assistant  physician  in  1886,  physician  in  1900, 
and  consulting  physician  when  he  retired.  He  lectured  on  practical 
medicine  in  its  Medical  School.  His  Index  of  Medicine  (1894) 
enjoyed  great  popularity  and  passed  through  three  editions.  He 
had  a profound  knowledge  of  life  assurance  and  was  the  Equitable 
Life  Assurance  Society’s  physician  for  many  years.  He  examined 
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both  for  the  Conjoint  Board  and  Aberdeen  University.  Taylor  was 
a man  of  strong,  rugged  personality,  whose  direct,  abrupt  interroga- 
tion of  his  patients  sometimes  caused  them  alarm  until  they  were 
reassured  by  his  thoroughness  and  sincerity.  Fishing,  golf  and 
country  life  were  his  main  interests.  He  married  Edith,  daughter 
of  Edgar  W.  Bishop  of  Mill  Hill,  and  had  one  son  and  one  daughter. 
He  died  at  Wembley  Park. 

Lancet,  1931.  B.M.J>,  193L 

WILLIAMSON,  RICHARD  THOMAS 

b.  15  Nov.  1862.  d.  28  Apr.  1937. 

M.D.  Lond.,  M.R.C.S.,  L.S.A.,  F.R.C.P.  (1900). 

R.  T.  Williamson  was  born  at  Burnley,  the  son  of  John  and 
Elizabeth  Williamson,  and  studied  medicine  at  Owens  College, 
Manchester,  qualifying  in  1884  and  afterwards  visiting  Vienna. 
He  held  junior  appointments  at  the  Manchester  Royal  Infirmary, 
the  Birmingham  School  of  Medicine,  the  Royal  London  Ophthalmic 
Hospital,  and  the  National  Hospital  for  the  Paralysed  and  Epileptic. 
In  1892  he  returned  to  Manchester  to  become  registrar  at  the  Royal 
Infirmary,  where  after  ten  years  he  was  appointed  assistant  physician 
and  subsequently  physician.  He  also  belonged  to  the  staff  of  the 
Ancoats  Hospital  for  a period.  He  made  neurology  and  diabetes 
mellitus  his  special  interests,  and  for  many  years  lectured  on 
neurological  subjects  at  Victoria  University,  in  the  capacity  of 
assistant  lecturer  on  medicine;  in  due  course,  he  became  lecturer 
on  medicine  and  on  school  hygiene.  His  book  on  Diseases  of  the 
Spinal  Cord  (1908)  confirmed  his  reputation  as  a leading  neurologist. 
He  examined  for  London  University.  During  the  1914-1918  War 
he  served  as  a neurologist  in  the  2nd  Western  General  Hospital, 
but  failing  health  obliged  him  to  retire  in  1917.  Henceforward, 
living  at  Barnes,  Williamson,  who  was  of  reserved  disposition, 
devoted  himself  to  general  and  medical  history.  He  wrote  English 
Physicians  of  the  Past  (1923),  Before  the  Norman  Conquest  (1924), 
and  stories  with  a Czechoslovakian  background.  His  wife,  Emma 
Carolina  Weigand,  was  a native  of  Schmalkalden,  Thuringen. 

Lancet,  1937.  1937. 


BATTEN,  FREDERICK  EUSTACE 
b.  29  Sept.  1865.  d.  27  July  1918. 

M.A.,  M.D.  Cantab.,  F.R.C.P.  (1901). 

Frederick  Batten  was  born  at  Plymouth,  the  third  son  of  John 
Winterbotham  Batten,  Q.C.,  of  London,  and  his  wife  Sarah,  daughter 
of  Samuel  Derry,  M.R.C.S.  He  was  educated  at  Westminster 
School  and  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  graduating  as  B.A.  in  1887. 
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His  medical  training  took  place  at  St.  Bartholomew’s  Hospital, 
where,  after  graduating  as  M.B.,  B.Ch.,  in  1891,  he  held  house 
appointments,  and  in  Berlin.  His  career  was  mainly  associated 
with  two  institutions,  the  Hospital  for  Sick  Children  and  the 
National  Hospital  for  the  Paralysed  and  Epileptic,  on  the  staffs 
of  which  he  served  for  many  years,  concentrating  chiefly  on  diseases 
of  the  nervous  system  and  their  pathology.  With  Risien  Russell 
and  J.  A.  Collier,  he  did  much  to  elucidate  the  characteristics  of 
subacute  combined  degeneration  of  the  spinal  cord.  In  1913, 
Batten,  A.  E.  Garrod  and  Thursfield  brought  out  a well-known 
textbook  on  Diseases  of  Children.  As  a children’s  physician,  he 
was  in  the  first  rank,  and  he  displayed  inventive  talent  in  devising 
light  celluloid  splints  for  every  form  of  infantile  paralysis.  He  was 
Lumleian  Lecturer  at  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians  in  1916. 
His  wife  was  Jean  Evelyn,  daughter  of  John  J.  Stevenson. 

Lancet,  1918.  1918.  Al.  Cantab.,  ii,  187. 

BEATSON,  WILLIAM  BURNS 
b.  May  1825.  d.  26  Apr.  1911. 

M.D.  St.  And.,  L.S.A.,  F.R.C.S.,  F.R.C.P.  (1901). 

William  Beatson  was  born  at  Peckham  and  received  his  medical 
education  at  Guy’s  Hospital.  After  qualifying  in  1846,  he  made 
three  voyages  round  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  as  ship’s  surgeon  of  an 
East  India  passenger  vessel.  In  1852  he  received  a Guy’s  prize 
nomination  to  a commission  in  the  Bengal  Medical  Service,  and  a 
year  later,  served  in  the  Burmese  War.  Much  of  his  service  was 
done  at  Nagpur,  where  he  was  superintendent  of  the  lunatic  asylum, 
medical  officer  of  the  Central  Gaol,  and,  after  1878,  principal  of  the 
School  of  Medicine.  His  final  position  was  as  deputy  surgeon- 
general  of  the  Lahore  Division  of  the  Indian  Army  and  inspector- 
general  of  hospitals.  He  retired  with  the  rank  of  surgeon-general 
in  1883  and  thereafter  lived  first  at  Bath  and  latterly  at  Eastbourne, 
where  he  died.  He  was  the  author  of  The  Indian  Medical  Service, 
Past  and  Present  (1902). 

1911.  Times,  29  Apr.  1911.  Roll  of  139. 

Plarr,  i,  73. 

BRYANT,  JOHN  HENRY 
b.  4 June  1867.  d.  31  May  1906. 

M.D.  Lond.,  M.R.C.S.,  F.R.C.P.  (1901). 

J.  H.  Bryant  was  born  at  Ilminster,  the  eldest  son  of  William  Mead 
Bryant.  He  was  educated  at  Ilminster  Grammar  School  and 
Sherborne,  before  becoming  a student  at  Guy’s  where  in  a brilliant 
career  he  won  the  Beaney  prize  and  the  Treasurer’s  gold  medals  tor 
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medicine  and  surgery  in  1891,  a year  after  qualifying  as  M.R.C.S. 
Progress  through  the  usual  junior  appointments  led  to  his  election 
as  assistant  physician  in  1898,  demonstrator  of  morbid  anatomy 
in  1899  and  lecturer  on  materia  medica  in  1906.  Bryant  was  a 
painstaking  teacher  and  a man  of  strong  personality,  as  well  as  a 
rugby  player  of  county  standard  and  a fast  sprinter.  His  wife,  by 
whom  he  had  one  son  and  two  daughters,  was  Stella  Beatrice  Fry. 
He  died  at  Walmer,  Kent. 

Lancet,  1906.  1906.  < 


CARR,  JOHN  WALTER,  C.B.E. 

b.  5 Jun.  1862.  d.  29  Sept.  1942. 

M.D.  Lond.,  F.R.C.S.,  F.R.C.P.  (1901). 

Walter  Carr  was  born  in  London,  the  only  child  of  John  Carr, 
J.P.,  a chemist.  He  was  educated  at  University  College  School  and 
University  College,  London.  After  qualifying  in  1884  and  graduat- 
ing with  first-class  honours  in  medicine,  surgery  and  midwifery  in 
1885,  he  filled  junior  appointments  at  University  College  Hospital 
and  the  Brompton  Hospital  and  became  an  F.R.C.S.  in  1887. 
Two  years  later  he  received  his  first  honorary  appointment  at  the 
Victoria  Hospital  for  Children,  Chelsea,  which  he  continued  to 
serve  actively  till  1920,  and  in  1893  he  joined  the  staff  of  the  Royal 
Free  Hospital,  from  which  he  retired  eventually  as  consulting 
physician.  He  also  lectured  on  medicine  in  the  women’s  medical 
school  associated  with  the  Hospital.  In  1902  he  was  a joint  author 
of  The  Practitioner' s Guide,  but  writer’s  cramp  restricted  his  literary 
output  in  later  years.  He  examined  for  Birmingham  University, 
the  Society  of  Apothecaries  and  the  Conjoint  Board,  and  held  office 
as  Censor  to  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians.  In  1920  he  was 
elected  president  of  the  Medical  Society  of  London.  A consultant 
interested  in  all  branches  of  medicine,  Carr  was  in  manner  fearless, 
outspoken,  and  at  times  cynical.  He  was  a strong  opponent  of 
the  idea  of  a State  medical  service,  declaring  that  he  would  rather 
see  England  free  than  healthy.  Walking  and  travelling  were  chief 
among  his  recreations.  He  was  chosen  as  master  of  the  Haber- 
dashers’ Company  in  1929.  He  married  in  1895  Jessie,  daughter  of 
Walter  Griffith  of  Streatham  Hill,  and  had  a son  and  three  daughters. 
He  died  at  Hampstead. 

Lancet,  1942.  B.M.J.,  1942. 


CRAWFURD,  SIR  RAYMOND  HENRY  PAYNE 
b.  9 Nov.  1865.  d.  9 Mar.  1938. 

M.A.,  D.M.  Oxon,  F.R.C.P.  (1901). 

Raymond  Crawfurd  was  born  at  East  Grinstead,  the  sixth  son  of 
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Rev.  Charles  Walter  Payne  Crawfurd,  by  his  wife  Mary,  daughter 
of  J.  A.  Ogle,  F.R.C.P.,  Regius  professor  of  medicine  at  Oxford. 
He  was  educated  at  Winchester  and  New  College,  Oxford,  where  he 
graduated  in  classics  in  1888.  At  King’s  College,  London,  his 
medical  school,  he  was  the  outstanding  student  of  his  year,  winning 
both  Junior  and  Senior  scholarships.  Having  taken  the  B.M., 
B.Ch.,  degrees  in  1894,  he  filled  resident  posts  in  King’s  College 
Hospital  and  became  assistant  physician,  for  a few  years,  to  the 
Victoria  Hospital  for  Children.  In  1896  he  was  elected  assistant 
physician  to  the  Royal  Free  Hospital,  from  which  he  resigned,  when 
full  physician,  in  1908.  He  lectured  on  pathology  in  the  Hospital 
and  on  materia  medica  in  the  London  School  of  Medicine  for 
Women.  Crawfurd’s  name,  however,  will  be  remembered  primarily 
in  connection  with  King’s  College  Hospital.  He  was  appointed 
assistant  physician  in  1898,  physician  in  1905  and  consulting 
physician  in  1930,  and  was  lecturer  first  on  materia  medica  and 
then  on  clinical  medicine,  and,  from  1900  to  1904,  dean  of  the 
medical  department.  In  association  with  his  old  schoolfellow, 
Headlam,  principal  of  King’s  College,  he  took  a large  share  in 
organising  the  removal  of  the  Hospital  to  Denmark  Hill  and  in 
establishing  its  future  prosperity  and  status.  On  the  completion 
of  the  new  Medical  School  in  1933,  his  achievements  were  recognised 
by  the  award  of  a knighthood. 

Two  other  institutions  to  benefit  from  Crawfurd’s  services  were 
the  Royal  College  of  Physicians  and  Epsom  College.  For  the 
former  he  performed  the  duties  of  Registrar  for  the  last  thirteen 
years  of  his  fife,  having  already  held  office  as  Senior  Censor  and 
delivered  the  FitzPatrick  Lectures  (1911-12)  and  Harveian  Oration 
(1919).  As  chairman  of  the  council  of  Epsom  College  from  1923 
to  1936,  he  raised  large  sums  of  money  for  the  erection  of  new 
buildings  and  promoted  a considerable  increase  in  the  number  of 


its  boys. 

A long  illness  in  his  forty-first  year,  which  left  him  lame  for  the 
rest  of  his  life  and  caused  him  to  withdraw  from  private  practice, 
gave  Crawfurd  the  opportunity  to  cultivate  an  interest  in  the  history 
of  medicine  which  later  manifested  itself  in  such  publications  as 
The  Last  Days  of  Charles  II  (1909),  and  Plague  and  Pestilence  in 
Literature  and  Art  (1914).  Crawfurd  indeed  was  a combination  of 
scholar-physician,  teacher,  man  of  affairs  and  philanthropist , modest, 
wise  and  courteous.  He  married  in  1898  Ethelberta  Ormrod, 
daughter  of  Colonel  Arthur  Bailey,  J.P.,  of  Bolton,  and  had  three 
sons.  He  died  in  London. 


Lancet  1938.  1938.  Lyle,  393. 

Dawson  of  Penn  (Bertrand  Edward  Dawson),  1st  Viscount,  Sir  Raymond 
Crawfurd,  1938.  D.N.B.,  1931-40,  201.  Al.  Oxon.,  i,  314. 
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DRYSDALE,  JOHN  HANNAH 
b.  24  Nov.  1862.  d.  13  July  1951. 

M.A.,  M.D.  Cantab.,  M.R.C.S.,  F.R.C.P.  (1901). 

John  Drysdale  was  born  in  Buenos  Aires,  the  son  of  John 
Drysdale,  a Scottish  emigrant,  and  his  wife  Hannah  Dunn  of 
Buenos  Aires.  He  receive  his  education  in  England,  at  University 
College  School  and  St.  John’s  College,  Cambridge,  where  he 
graduated  in  arts  in  1884.  He  qualified  from  St.  Bartholomew’s 
Hospital  five  years  later,  and  also  studied  at  Vienna  and  Berlin. 
After  holding  resident  posts  at  St.  Bartholomew’s  and  the  Hospital 
for  Sick  Children,  he  went  out  to  the  Argentine  and  qualified  there. 
However,  he  soon  returned  to  an  appointment  as  demonstrator  of 
bacteriology  at  University  College,  Liverpool,  and  thence  to  the 
pathological  department  at  St.  Bartholomew’s,  where,  after  filling  a 
number  of  junior  appointments,  he  was  made  assistant  physician  in 
1904.  He  became  full  physician  in  1919,  lectured  jointly  on  medicine 
and  was  made  consulting  physician  when  he  retired  in  1924. 
Drysdale  also  served  for  many  years  on  the  honorary  staff  of  the 
Royal  Hospital  for  Diseases  of  the  Chest,  and  during  the  War  of 
1914-1918  in  the  1st  London  General  Hospital  as  a lieutenant- 
colonel.  After  retiring,  he  divided  his  time  between  London, 
Buenos  Aires  and  Monte  Carlo,  his  last  visit  to  England  being  in 
1939.  Financial  independence  enabled  Drysdale  to  devote  his 
energies  to  clinical  teaching,  at  which  he  excelled,  and  to  the  well- 
being of  St.  Bartholomew’s  as  a whole,  to  the  exclusion  of  private 
practice.  It  enabled  him,  too,  to  form  an  independence  of  view- 
point and  a directness  of  speech,  enhanced  by  his  strength  of 
character,  that  brought  him  an  enduring  reputation  for  integrity, 
if  also,  at  times,  unpopularity  with  colleagues  and  superiors.  He 
died  at  Buenos  Aires,  a bachelor. 

Lancet,  1951.  1951.  Al.  Cantab.,  ii,  344. 

HOBHOUSE,  EDMUND 

b.  1860.  d.  2 Mar.  1933. 

M.A.,  D.M.  Oxon.,  M.R.C.S.,  F.R.C.P.  (1901). 

Edmund  Hobhouse  was  the  eldest  son  of  the  Right  Rev.  Edmund 
Hobhouse,  bishop  of  Nelson,  New  Zealand,  by  his  first  wife  Mary 
Elizabeth,  daughter  of  General  the  Hon.  J.  Brodrick.  He  was 
educated  at  Eton  and  New  College,  Oxford,  and  graduated  in 
classics  in  1884.  Three  years  later  he  graduated  in  medicine  from 
St.  Thomas’s  Hospital,  afterwards  completing  his  studies  in  Berlin 
and  Vienna.  He  held  junior  appointments  both  at  St.  Thomas’s 
and  the  Bethlem  Royal  Hospital.  Owing  to  ill  health  he  first 
practised  abroad,  at  San  Remo  and  in  Colorado.  On  his  return 
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in  1895,  he  settled  in  Brighton  where  he  was  appointed  to  the 
staffs  of  the  Royal  Sussex  County  Hospital  and  the  Royal  Alexandra 
Hospital  for  Sick  Children.  In  1899  he  published  a book  on 
Health  Abroad.  Throughout  the  1914-1918  War  he  served  as  a 
lieutenant-colonel  in  the  2nd  Southern  General  Hospital.  In  1924 
he  left  Brighton,  where  he  had  taken  a prominent  part  in  public 
affairs,  and  became  a member  of  the  Ministry  of  Pensions’  travelling 
medical  board  for  a few  years.  After  retiring  finally  he  lived  first 
in  Kensington  and  then  in  Wimbledon,  where  he  died.  He  married 
in  1896  Emmeline  Beatrice,  daughter  of  H.  E.  Hutton,  housemaster 
at  Harrow,  and  had  a son  and  a daughter. 

Lancet,  1933.  1933.  Al.  Oxon.,  ii,  669. 


LAZARUS-BARLOW,  WALTER  SYDNEY 

b.  18  July  1865.  d.  15  Jan.  1950. 

B.A.,  M.D.  Cantab.,  F.R.C.P.  (1901). 

Walter  Sydney  Lazarus,  who  added  his  mother’s  surname  to  his 
own  on  his  twenty-first  birthday,  was  the  son  of  John  Barrett 
Lazarus  and  his  wife  Martha.  He  could  trace  his  ancestry  through 
his  father — a Russian  Jew  who  had  emigrated  to  England  on  his 
conversion  to  Christianity — to  Moses  Maimonides,  physician  to 
Saladin,  and  on  his  mother’s  side  to  Sarah  Trimmer,  friend  of  Dr. 
Johnson.  He  was  educated  at  the  City  of  London  School  and 
Downing  College,  Cambridge,  and  took  the  Cambridge  degrees  of 
B.A.  in  1887  and  M.B.,  B.Ch.,.  in  1889.  After  holding  junior  posts 
at  the  Brompton  and  St.  George’s  Hospitals,  he  obtained  one  as 
demonstrator  of  pathology  at  Cambridge  in  1893.  His  professor’s 
death,  however,  soon  terminated  this  employment  and,  after  an 
interval,  he  obtained  an  appointment  as  pathologist  and  lecturer  on 
pathology  at  the  Westminster  Hospital.  Infection  incurred  at  a post 
mortem  necessitated  the  amputation  of  his  left  arm  in  1901.  Two 
years  later  he  was  chosen  as  director  of  the  Cancer  Research  Labor- 
atories at  the  Middlesex  Hospital,  where  he  remained  until  his 
retirement  in  1924,  being  given  the  additional  duties  of  professor  of 
experimental  pathology  in  1920.  In  1909  he  delivered  the  Croonian 
Lectures  at  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians.  During  the  1914-1918 
War  he  served  in  France  for  two  years. 

Lazarus-Barlow  published  A Manual  of  General  Pathology  in  1 898 
and  The  Elements  of  Pathological  Anatomy  and  Histology  for  Students 
in  1903,  but  it  was  his  work  on  cancer — in  particular  the  effects  of 
X-rays  and  radium  on  living  cells — that  earned  him  and  the 
Middlesex  Hospital  an  international  reputation.  He  himself  was  a 
member  of  the  Grand  Council  of  the  British  Empire  Cancer 
Campaign  and  similar  bodies.  In  retirement  at  his  cottage  in  Essex, 
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he  cultivated  his  garden  and  edited  the  medical  section  of  the 
Encyclopaedia  Britannica.  He  was  married  and  had  one  son. 

Lancet,  1950.  1950. 

Times,  18  Jan.  1950.  Nature,  11  Feb.  1950. 

LEWERS,  ARTHUR  HAMILTON  NICHOLSON 

d.  9 Feb.  1934. 

M.D.  Lond.,  L.S.A.,  M.R.C.S.,  F.R.C.P.  (1901). 

Arthur  Lewers,  son  of  William  Lewers,  an  Irish  barrister,  entered 
University  College,  London,  from  Winchester.  After  qualifying  in 
1882,  he  was  resident  obstetric  assistant  in  University  College 
Hospital,  before  being  elected  assistant  obstetric  physician  to  the 
London  Hospital,  where  in  1892  he  became  obstetric  physician  and 
in  1913  consulting  obstetric  physician.  He  was  also  joint  teacher 
of  practical  medicine  in  the  Medical  School.  He  wrote  a Practical 
Textbook  of  the  Diseases  of  Women  (1888),  which  maintained  its 
popularity  with  students  through  seven  editions.  He  was  also  an 
editorial  contributor  to  the  Lancet  for  some  fifteen  years,  and  he 
examined  for  London  University  and  the  Conjoint  Board.  Lewers 
did  outstanding  work  on  diseases  of  the  uterus  and  the  Fallopian 
tubes  and  was  a skilful,  if  abnormally  slow,  operator.  He  was  a 
man  of  small  physique  and  hesitant  address  who,  in  spite  of  his 
ability,  never  acquired  the  art  of  managing  students  and  was  liable 
to  be  mercilessly  “ ragged  ”.  He  died  in  London. 

Lancet,  1934. 

POLLOCK,  WILLIAM  RIVERS 

b.  2 Feb.  1859.  d.  5 Oct.  1909. 

M.D.  Cantab.,  M.R.C.S.,  F.R.C.P.  (1901). 

William  Pollock  came  of  a well-known  legal  family;  his  father, 
George  F.  Pollock,  grandson  of  Chief  Baron  Pollock,  was  Senior 
Master  of  the  Supreme  Court  and  King’s  Remembrancer.  His 
mother  was  the  daughter  of  Rev.  Henry  Herbert  of  Rathdowney, 
Ireland.  He  went  to  school  at  Haileybury  and  studied  medicine 
at  St.  George’s  Hospital,  where,  after  qualifying  in  1881,  he  acted 
as  house  surgeon.  He  then  received  the  same  post  at  Addenbrooke’s 
Hospital,  Cambridge,  and  at  the  same  time  entered  Trinity  College 
as  an  undergraduate.  He  took  the  degrees  of  M.B.„  Ch.B.,  in  1888 
and  afterwards  spent  a year  studying  midwifery  at  the  Rotunda 
Hospital  in  Dublin.  Having  made  a long  sea  voyage  to  improve 
his  health,  he  settled  in  practice  in  London,  becoming  assistant 
physician  to  Queen  Charlotte’s  Hospital  in  1891  and  assistant 
obstetric  physician  to  the  Westminster  Hospital  in  1893  He 
remained  on  the  staffs  of  both  Hospitals  till  his  death,  and  lectured 
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on  midwifery  at  the  latter.  He  was  connected  also,  for  shorter 
periods,  with  St.  George  s Hanover  Square  Dispensary,  the 
Grosvenor  Hospital  for  Women,  the  Westminster  Dispensary,  and, 
as  professor  of  midwifery,  with  the  Royal  Army  Medical  College! 
Millbank.  He  examined  for  Cambridge  University  and  the  Conjoint 
Board.  Pollock  was  a tall  man  whose  somewhat  melancholy 
appearance  heightened  the  effect  of  his  natural  drollery  and  powers 
as  a mimic.  At  school  and  university,  he  was  known  as  one  of  the 
fastest  hurdlers  in  the  country  until  sustaining  a vascular  injury 
which  prevented  him  from  taking  strenuous  exercise,  and  handicapped 
him  in  his  career,  for  the  rest  of  his  life.  He  married  in  1889  Athol, 
eldest  daughter  of  James  Horne  Stewart  of  Bathurst,  N.S.W.,  and 
had  a son  and  a daughter. 

Lancet,  1909.  1909. 


STILL,  SIR  GEORGE  FREDERIC,  K.C.V.O. 

b.  27  Feb.  1868.  d.  28  June  1941. 

M.A.,  M.D.  Cantab.,  Hon.  LL.D.  Edin.,  M.R.C.S.,  F.R.C.P. 

(1901). 

Frederic  Still  was  born  at  Holloway,  the  son  of  George  Still,  a 
surveyor  of  customs.  He  was  sent  to  Merchant  Taylors’  School  and 
Caius  College,  Cambridge,  where  he  was  Winchester  prizeman  and 
graduated  with  first-class  honours  in  the  classical  tripos  in  1888. 
He  studied  medicine  at  Guy’s  Hospital,  taking  his  M.B.,  B.Ch., 
degree  in  1893  and  winning  the  Murchison  scholarship  in  1894. 
After  a period  at  Guy’s  as  house  physician,  Still  received  the 
appointment  of  assistant  physician  to  the  Hospital  for  Sick  Children. 
He  rose  to  the  highest  rank  both  there  and  at  King’s  College 
Hospital,  where  he  was  elected  assistant  physician  for  diseases  of 
children  in  1899.  In  1906  he  was  made  the  first  professor  of 
diseases  of  children  at  King’s  College.  His  connection  with  the 
Royal  College  of  Physicians  was  notable.  He  was  Goulstonian 
Lecturer  in  1902,  Lumleian  Lecturer  in  1918,  FitzPatrick  Lecturer 
for  1928-29,  and  Censor  from  1932  to  1933.  In  1933,  the  year  of 
his  retirement  from  King’s,  he  presided  over  the  third  International 
Paediatric  Congress,  and  four  years  later  he  was  created  K.C.V.O. 
and  became  Physician-Extraordinary  to  the  King. 

Still  was  perhaps  the  first  doctor  to  devote  his  career  to  diseases 
of  childhood.  He  had  to  his  credit  the  discovery  of  “ Still’s 
disease  ”,  announced  in  his  M.D.  thesis  in  1896,  the  identification 
of  the  organism  responsible  for  posterior  basic  meningitis,  and 
the  editorship  of  later  editions  of  Goodhart’s  Diseases  of  Children. 
He  himself  wrote  Common  Disorders  and  Diseases  of  Childhood, 
which  reached  a fifth  edition  in  1927,  and  a History  of  Paediatrics 
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(1931),  based  on  his  FitzPatrick  lectures,  which  revealed  his 
familiarity  with  the  historical  background  of  his  subject.  He 
was  inspired  by  a love  for  his  young  patients  which  was  recipro- 
cated in  full  measure.  His  industry  and  a natural  reticence  made 
him  an  aloof  figure  in  his  earlier  years  but,  mellowing  in  later  life, 
he  allowed  fishing  and  the  classics  and  the  companionship  of  friends 
to  provide  relaxation  from  his  work.  In  1931,  on  the  centenary  oi 
King’s  Medical  School,  he  wrote  Carmen  Scholae  Medicinae,  which 
was  set  to  music  and  sung  at  the  celebrations. 

Lancet,  1941.  B.M.J.,  1941.  Lyle,  408. 

Biog.  Hist,  of  Cains  College,  ii,  475. 


TREVELYAN,  EDMOND  FAURIEL 
b.  1859.  d.  11  Dec.  1911. 

B.Sc.,  M.D.  Lond.,  M.R.C.S.,  F.R.C.P.  (1901),  J.P. 

Edmond  Trevelyan  was  born  at  Warwick,  a clergyman’s  son,  and 
received  his  medical  training  at  St.  Bartholomew’s  Hospital, 
graduating  as  B.Sc.  and  qualifying  in  1885.  After  junior  appoint- 
ments at  the  Seamen’s  Hospital  and  the  Central  London  Throat 
and  Ear  Hospital,  he  became  resident  medical  officer  at  the  Leeds 
General  Infirmary  in  1889.  He  remained  in  Leeds  to  practise  and 
in  1894  was  elected  physician  to  the  Public  Dispensary.  Two  years 
later  he  was  made  assistant  physician,  and  in  1904  physician  in 
charge  of  outpatients,  to  the  General  Infirmary.  He  occupied  the 
chair  of  pathology  at  the  Yorkshire  College  from  1894  to  1905, 
resigning  in  favour  of  a full-time  professor,  and  later  succeeded  to 
the  chair  of  therapeutics  in  the  new  University  of  Leeds,  which  he 
held  till  1909.  He  was  interested  primarily  in  pulmonary  tuber- 
culosis and  helped  to  found  the  Leeds  Sanatorium,  acting  himself 
as  its  physician.  Trevelyan  delivered  the  Bradshaw  Lecture  at  the 
Royal  College  of  Physicians  in  1903.  He  was  a contributor  to 
Allbutt  and  Rolleston’s  System  of  Medicine  and  editor  of  Braith- 
waite’s  Retrospect  of  Medicine.  A public-spirited  man,  he  accepted 
the  command  of  the  2nd  Northern  General  Hospital  when  the 
Territorial  Army  was  inaugurated,  and  concerned  himself  with  civic 
affairs.  He  died,  a bachelor,  at  Leeds. 

Lancet,  1911.  B.M.J.,  1911. 

TYSON,  WILLIAM  JOSEPH 
b.  9 Sept.  1851.  d.  5 Sept.  1927. 

M.D.  Durh.,  F.R.C.S.,  F.R.C.P.  (1901),  J.P. 

W.  J.  Tyson  was  born  at  Folkestone,  the  son  of  William  Taylor 
Tyson,  M.R.C.S.  He  went  to  school  at  Queen’s  College,  Taunton, 
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and  studied  medicine  at  Guy’s  Hospital,  where  he  held  house 
appointments  after  qualifying  in  1874.  He  proceeded  to  the 
F.R.C.S.  in  1876,  and  in  the  same  year  settled  in  practice  at 
Folkestone.  There  he  was  associated  with  the  Royal  Victoria 
Hospital  as  medical  officer,  physician  and  chairman  for  nearly  fifty 
years.  A devoted  churchman,  he  was  a member  of  the  House  of 
Laity  for  the  diocese  of  Canterbury.  He  played  cricket  and  golf 
to  a late  age.  Tyson  married  Lola,  daughter  of  Julius  Houssemayne 
du  Boulay  of  Sandgate  and  had  three  daughters. 

Lancet,  1927.  1927.  Plarr,  ii,  452. 

WALSHAM,  HUGH 

b.  7 Nov.  1853.  d.  13  Apr.  1924. 

M.A.,  M.D.  Cantab.,  F.R.C.P.  (1901). 

Hugh  Walsham  was  born  at  Islington,  the  second  son  of  William 
Walker  Walsham  of  Wisbech.  He  was  educated  at  King’s  College 
School  and  Caius  College,  Cambridge,  graduating  as  B.A.  in  1879. 
He  received  his  medical  training  at  St.  Bartholomew’s  Hospital  and 
graduated  as  M.B.,  B.Ch.,  in  1887.  After  holding  a clinical 
assistantship  at  the  Hospital  for  Sick  Children,  Walsham  devoted 
his  career  to  two  institutions:  the  City  of  London  Hospital  for 
Diseases  of  the  Chest,  to  which  he  became  pathologist  in  1894, 
assistant  physician  in  1896,  physician  in  1910  and  consulting 
physician  in  1919;  and  his  own  Hospital,  where  he  became  assistant 
in  the  electrical  department,  under  H.  Lewis  Jones,  in  1896,  medical 
officer  in  charge  of  the  X-ray  department  and  lecturer  on  radiology 
in  1912,  and  consulting  radiologist  in  1917.  These  two  connections 
established  him  as  a pioneer  of  radiology  of  the  chest,  and  his  book, 
written  in  collaboration  with  Harrison  Orton,  Roentgen  Rays  in  the 
Diagnosis  of  the  Diseases  of  the  Chest  (1906),  was  the  first  to  deal 
with  the  subject  in  English.  Walsham  was  also  consulting  radio- 
logist to  the  King  Edward  VII  Sanatorium,  Midhurst.  He  wrote 
the  Weber-Parkes  Prize  Essay  of  1903.  A short,  cheerful,  active 
figure,  he  paid  dearly  for  his  work  in  the  loss  of  several  fingers. 
He  married  in  1916  Amy,  daughter  of  Stephen  Bannister  of 
Coventry.  He  died  in  London.  His  brother,  W.  J.  Walsham, 
F.R.C.S.,  was  surgeon  to  St.  Bartholomew’s. 

Lancet,  1924.  1924. 

Presidential  Address  to  R.C.P.,  1925,  16. 


BARR,  SIR  JAMES,  C.B.E. 
b.  25  Sept.  1849.  d.  16  Nov.  1938. 

M.D.  Glasg.,  Hon.  LL.D.  Toronto,  L.R.C.S.  Edin.,  F.R.C.P. 
(1902),  F.R.S.  Edin.,  D.L. 

James  Barr  was  born  at  Cumber,  Londonderry,  the  son  of  Samuel 
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Barr,  J.P.,  of  Claremont,  Tyrone.  He  was  educated  at  Londonderry 
and  Glasgow  University,  and  graduated  as  M.B.  in  1873.  After 
house  appointments  in  Glasgow  Royal  Infirmary  and  the  Northern 
Hospital,  Liverpool,  he  settled  in  practice  at  Everton,  Liverpool,  in 
1877  and  was  elected  to  the  staff  of  the  Stanley  Hospital.  He  was 
also  made  medical  officer  to  Kirkdale  Gaol  and  in  this  capacity 
instigated  several  reforms  in  the  care  and  treatment  of  prisoners. 
As  the  result  of  his  experience  he  was  sent  by  the  Government  to 
Ireland  in  1885,  at  a time  of  intense  political  agitation,  to  report  on 
conditions  in  Irish  prisons  and  to  conduct  the  medical  examination  of 
political  prisoners — a mission  that  provoked  the  bitter  hostility  of 
the  Irish  Nationalists.  In  1887  he  was  elected  physician  to  the 
Northern  Hospital  and  ten  years  later  physician  to  the  Liverpool 
Royal  Infirmary.  Barr,  who  was  knighted  in  1905,  was  Bradshaw 
Lecturer  at  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians  in  1907  and  president 
' of  the  Liverpool  Medical  Institution  in  1904  and  of  the  B.M.A. 
in  1912.  During  the  1914-1918  War  he  served  as  a lieutenant-colonel 
in  the  1st  Western  General  Hospital  and  as  chairman  of  the  Liverpool 
Medical  War  Committee.  He  received  the  C.B.E.  in  1920.  A 
vigorous,  pugnacious  man  with  a strong  Ulster  accent,  impervious 
to  criticism  and  incapable  of  moderation,  Barr  was  given  to  voicing 
his  opinion,  in  no  uncertain  terms,  on  such  controversial  events  as 
the  National  Health  Insurance  Act,  the  creation  of  the  Irish  Free 
State,  and  the  lunacy  trials  of  1927.  In  retirement  he  lived  first  at 
Hindhead  and  then  at  Putney  Heath,  where  he  died.  He  married 
in  1882  Isabelle,  daughter  of  J.  Woolley,  and  had  a son  and  a 
daughter. 

Lancet,  1938.  1938.  Times,  18  Nov.  1938. 

BLACKER,  SIR  GEORGE  FRANCIS,  C.B.E. 

b.  23  Oct.  1865.  d.  21  May  1948. 

M.D.  Lond.,  F.R.C.S.,  F.R.C.P.  (1902). 

George  Blacker  was  a Dubliner,  the  third  son  of  Major-General 
Latham  Blacker  and  his  wife  Harriet  de  Maine,  daughter  of  Captain 
Bagot  Smith.  He  was  educated  in  England,  however,  at  Cheltenham 
and  University  College,  London.  His  career  as  a student  showed  the 
highest  promise,  and,  after  qualifying  in  1890,  he  won  the  Atkinson- 
Morley  surgical  scholarship  and  took  the  F.R.C.S.  in  1891. 
Choosing  to  specialise -in  obstetrics  and  gynaecology,  he  remained 
at  University  College  Hospital  in  junior  appointments  and  in  1893 
was  elected  assistant  obstetric  physician.  He  lectured  on  midwifery 
in  the  Medical  School  and  held  office  as  dean  for  many  years 
Blacker  also  served  on  the  staff  of  the  Royal  Northern  Hospital 
and,  on  retirement,  was  elected  consulting  obstetric  physician  of 
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both  institutions.  During  the  1914-1918  War  he  was  a captain 
in  the  R.A.M.C.  He  examined  on  behalf  of  the  Conjoint  Board 
and  London,  Liverpool  and  New  Zealand  Universities.  He  con- 
tributed articles  to  medical  textbooks  and  in  1910  edited  the  seventh 
edition  of  Galabin’s  Practice  of  Midwifery.  The  use  of  radium  in 
gynaecology  attracted  his  attention,  and  in  1929  he  became  president 
of  the  Radium  Institute. 

But  medical  education  was  Blacker’s  foremost  interest.  A 
supporter  of  the  report  of  the  1913  Royal  Commission  on  University 
Education  in  London,,  he  advocated  the  creation  of  whole-time 
medical  professorships  and  performed  invaluable  services  in  his 
administration  of  the  Rockefeller  Foundation’s  gift  of  £1,000,000  in 
support  of  this  and  other  projects.  He  favoured,  too,  the  extension 
of  the  facilities  for  teaching  midwifery  to  medical  students.  Blacker, 
who  was  made  C.B.E.  in  1920  and  knighted  in  1923,  was  energetic 
and  cheerful  but  unostentatious  in  character.  He  lived  in  Hampshire 
and  Surrey  after  retiring  and  died  at  Frensham.  He  married  in  1904 
Shirley  Elvina,  daughter  of  Canon  T.  J.  Bowen  of  Bristol,  and  had 
one  son. 

Lancet,  1948.  1948. 

Presidential  Address  to  R.C.P.,  1949,  8. 


CHAPLIN,  THOMAS  HANCOCK  ARNOLD 

b.  30  Aug.  1864.  d.  18  Oct.  1944. 

B.A.,  M.D.  Cantab.,  F.R.C.P.  (1902). 

Arnold  Chaplin  was  the  youngest  son  of  Abraham  Thomas 
Chaplin,  farmer  and  merchant,  whose  family,  nonconformists,  had 
been  settled  since  the  seventeenth  century  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Fulbourn,  Cambridgeshire,  his  own  birthplace.  Ten  of  his  ancestors, 
indeed,  had  fought  with  Cromwell’s  Ironsides.  He  himself  was  sent 
to  school  at  Tettenhall  College  near  Wolverhampton  and  Llandaff 
House,  Cambridge.  He  matriculated  at  St.  John’s  College  in  1883 
and  took  a degree  in  natural  sciences  three  years  later.  He  graduated 
in  medicine  after  a further  three  years,  having  made  his  clinical 
studies  at  St.'  Bartholomew’s  Hospital.  In  the  same  year  he  became 
a house  physician  at  the  City  of  London  Hospital  for  Diseases  of 
the  Chest,  and  in  1893  was  appointed  to  its  staff,  from  which  he 
retired,  twenty-nine  years  later,  with  the  title  of  consulting  physician. 
In  1894  he  co-operated  with  Sir  Andrew  Clark  and  W.  J.  Hadley 
in  publishing  a textbook  on  Fibroid  Diseases  of  the  Lung,  and  in 
1902  he  joined  with  E.  H.  Colbeck  in  writing  The  Science  and 
Art  of  Prescribing,  which  was  reissued  in  a second  edition.  From 
1893  to  1904  Chaplin  was  also  associated  with  the  East  London 
Hospital  for  Children,  and  subsequently  he  held  physician’s 
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appointments  to  the  Ventnor  Consumption  Hospital  and  the 
Eastern  Dispensary.  Chaplin  practised  in  the  City  and  acted  as 
medical  adviser  to  many  City  banks,  commercial  firms  and  ship- 
ping companies. 

In  spite  of  his  many  commitments,  Chaplin  was  able  to  indulge 
his  taste  for  English  and  French  historical  literature  and  his  love  of 
old  books  and  prints,  to  which  his  appointment  as  Harveian 
Librarian  by  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians  in  1918  was  admirably 
suited.  He  delivered  the  FitzPatrick  Lectures  in  1917-18  and  the 
Harveian  Oration  in  1922.  His  studies  of  Napoleon’s  exile  on 
St.  Helena — notably  The  Illness  and  Death  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte 
(1913)  and  A St.  Helena  Who's  Who  (1919) — made  his  name  known 
to  a wider  public.  Precise  and  old-fashioned  as  a physician,  he  was 
gifted  both  with  a dry  humour  and  with  a shrewdness  that  made 
him  the  ally  of  the  true  scholar  but  an  enemy  to  the  spurious.  He 
married  in  1909  Margaret  Douie  daughter  of  Dr.  J.  H.  Robertson 
and  widow  of  William  Dougal;  they  had  no  children.  He  died  at 
Bedford. 

Lancet,  1944.  1944. 

Presidential  Address  to  R.C.P.,  1945,  7.  Al.  Cantab.,  ii,  10. 


FAWCETT,  JOHN 

b.  13  Aug.  1866.  d.  18  Feb.  1944. 

M.D.  Lond.,  F.R.C.S.,  F.R.C.P.  (1902). 

John  Fawcett,  the  son  of  John  Bisdee  Fawcett,  of  Lloyd’s,  went 
to  Dulwich  College  as  a boy  and  Guy’s  Hospital  as  a student. 
Having  graduated  as  M.B.,  B.S.,  in  1890,  he  became  F.R.C.S.  in 
1892.  He  held  junior  appointments  and  the  Beaney  research 
scholarship  at  Guy’s,  and  in  1899  was  appointed  to  its  honorary 
staff.  From  assistant  physician  he  rose  to  be  full  physician  in  1906, 
and  consulting  physician  in  1926.  He  was  dean  of  the  Medical 
School  from  1900  to  1903.  He  was  also  assistant  physician  to  the 
Royal  Free  Hospital  for  a time,  and  during  the  War  of  1914-1918 
was  attached  to  the  2nd  General  Hospital  at  Chelsea.  He  examined 
for  both  Royal  Colleges  as  well  as  for  the  Universities  of  London, 
Sheffield  and  Wales,  acted  as  Censor  of  the  Royal  College  of 
Physicians,  and  represented  the  College  on  the  Senate  of  London 
University  from  1920  to  1929.  He  was  the  Board  of  Health’s 
representative  on  the  General  Nursing  Council  and  sat  on  several 
departmental  committees.  “ Honest  John  ” Fawcett  was  primarily 
a hospital  physician — dependable,  punctual  and  thorough,  if  also 
old-fashioned.  Although  not  inspiring  as  a teacher,  he  had  the 
vntue  of  treating  both  patients  and  students  as  human  beings. 
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Chronic  ill  health  in  retirement  did  not  prevent  him  from  giving 
valuable  service  to  the  Invalid  Children’s  Association,  Epsom 
College,  and  his  old  school,  or  from  enjoying  a day’s  shooting  or 
walking  or  golf.  He  married  in  1899  May  Fleming,  daughter  of 
Herbert  Fleming  Baxter,  and  had  a son  and  a daughter.  He  died 
in  London. 

Lancet,  1944.  1944. 

LEYTON,  ALBERT  SIDNEY  FRANKAU 

b.  5 June  1869.  d.  21  Sept.  1921. 

M.A.,  M.D.,  Sc.D.  Cantab.,  D.P.H.  Viet.,  F.R.C.P.  (1902). 

A.  S.  F.  Griinbaum,  who  changed  his  name  to  Leyton  in  1915, 
was  born  in  London,  the  elder  son  of  Joseph  Griinbaum,  merchant, 
a naturalised  British  subject,  and  his  wife  Delia  Frankau.  He  was 
educated  at  the  City  of  London  School  and  Caius  College,  Cam- 
bridge, and  graduated  in  natural  sciences  in  1891.  He  took  the 
degrees  of  M.B.,  B.Ch.,  three  years  later,  having  done  his  clinical 
training  at  St.  Thomas’s  Hospital,  and  then  filled  house  appoint- 
ments in  that  Hospital  and  the  Birmingham  General  Hospital. 
In  1896,  working  in  Vienna,  he  devised  the  agglutination  test  for 
typhoid  fever  but  was  forestalled  in  publication  by  Widal  with 
whose  name  the  test  came  to  be  associated.  After  returning  to 
England,  he  became,  successively,  assistant  lecturer  on  physiology 
and  lecturer  on  experimental  physiology  at  Liverpool  University, 
and,  in  1903,  director  of  the  Liverpool  Cancer  Research  Institution; 
he  also  lectured  at  the  Liverpool  School  of  Tropical  Medicine 
and  acted  as  assistant  physician  to  the  Hospital  for  Consumption. 
He  delivered  the  Goulstonian  Lectures  in  1903.  In  1904  he  moved 
to  Leeds  to  become  professor  of  pathology  at  the  University. 
There  he  continued  his  researches  on  cancer  and  assumed  the 
additional  duties  of  dean  of  the-  Medical  School.  During  the 
1914-1918  War,  he  served,  with  the  rank  of  major,  as  bacteriological 
consultant  to  Northern  Command.  Ill  health  obliged  him  to 
resign  both  his  commission  and  his  chair  in  1917,  but,  two  years 
later,  he  was  able  to  take  up  the  post  of  director  of  the  clinical  labora- 
tory at  Addenbrooke’s  Hospital,  Cambridge.  A shy,  nervous  man, 
who  did  not  associate  with  his  fellows  easily,  he  concealed  his 
qualities  of  unselfishness  and  loyalty  behind  a mask  of  cynicism 
and  bluntness.  He  married  in  1909  Helen  Gertrude,  widow  of 
Robert  S.  Stewart,  M.D.,  and  herself  a doctor,  and  had  two  sons. 
His  brother  was  O.  F.  F.  Leyton,  F.R.C.P.  He  died  at  his  home 
at  Great  Shelford,  Cambridge. 

Lancet,  1921.  1921. 

Nature,  27  Oct.  1921.  Al.  Cantab.,  iii,  166. 
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MALINS,  SIR  EDWARD 

b.  22  Dec.  1841.  d.  23  July  1922. 

M.D.  Edin.,  M.Sc.  Birm.,  M.R.C.S.,  F.R.C.P.  (1902),  J.P. 

Edward  Malins  was  born  in  Liverpool,  the  son  of  Dr.  Samuel 
Malins  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Liverpool  School  of  Medicine 
As  a boy  he  went  to  King  Edward’s  School,  Birmingham,  and 
afterwards  he  studied  medicine  at  Edinburgh  University.  When 
he  had  graduated  as  M.B.,  C.M.,  in  1866,  he  became  a house  surgeon 
in  the  Royal  Maternity  Hospital,  Edinburgh,  and  assistant  to  Sir 
James  Simpson.  He  settled  in  practice  at  Birmingham  in  1 872 
and  four  years  later  was  appointed  obstetric  physician  to  the  General 
Hospital,  to  which,  on  his  retirement  in  1903,  he  was  made  consulting 
obstetric  physician.  He  belonged  also  to  the  staffs  of  the  Biiming- 
ham  and  Midland  Hospital  for  Women,  the  Hammerwick  Cottage 
Hospital,  and  the  Corbett  Hospital,  Stourbridge.  He  became 
professor  of  obstetrics  at  Mason  College  in  1894  and  continued 
to  occupy  the  chair  after  the  creation  of  Birmingham  University, 
until  1912.  He  examined  for  Manchester  and  Bristol  Universities 
and  for  the  Conjoint  Board.  In  1903  he  was  president  of  the 
Obstetrical  Society  of  London.  Malins  took  an  active  part  in 
local  affairs  and  was  knighted  in  1919.  He  married  in  1869  Mary, 
daughter  of  Edward  Owen,  and  had  five  sons  and  one  daughter. 
He  died  at  Birmingham. 

Lancet,  1922.  1922. 


MAUDSLEY,  SIR  HENRY  CARR,  IC.C.M.G.,  C.B.E. 

b.  25  Apr.  1859.  d.  5 Mar.  1944. 

M.D.  Lond.,  M.R.C.S.,  F.R.C.P.  (1902). 

Henry  Maudsley,  eldest  son  of  Thomas  Maudsley,  of  Stainforth, 
Settle,  and  nephew  of  Henry  Maudsley,  F.R.C.P.,  founder  of  the 
Maudsley  Hospital,  qualified  in  1880  at  University  College,  London, 
and  held  resident  posts  in  University  College  Hospital.  He  emigrated 
to  Melbourne  after  receiving  his  doctorate  in  1883,  and  obtained 
early  appointments  on  tfffe  staffs  of  the  Alfred  Hospital  and  St. 
Vincent’s  Hospital.  In  1903  he  was  elected  physician  to  the  Royal 
Melbourne  Hospital.  He  also  lectured  on  medicine  and  clinical 
medicine  at  the  University.  During  the  1914-1918  War,  he  was 
given  command  of  the  1st  Australian  General  Hospital  at  Heliopolis 
and  acted  as  consultant  to  Australian  Headquarters.  He  was 
created  C.M.G.  in  1916  for  his  services  and  raised  to  K.C.M.G. 
three  years  afterwards.  Maudsley  was  the  first  to  teach  modern 
neurology  at  Melbourne.  Both  his  knowledge  and  his  enthusiasm 
made  his  teaching,  which  perhaps  lacked  the  dogmatism  necessary 
for  junior  students,  highly  valued  by  his  more  advanced  followers. 
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He  married  in  1890  Grace  Elizabeth  Stretch,  and  had  one  daughter 
and  one  son,  H.  F.  Maudsley,  F.R.C.P.  He  died  in  the  Royal 
Melbourne  Hospital. 

Lancet , 1944.  1944. 

MAY,  WILLIAM  PAGE 

b.  5 May  1863.  d.  19  Jan.  1910. 

M.D.,  D.Sc.,  Lond.,  M.R.C.S.,  F.R.C.P.  (1902). 

William  Page  May,  the  son  of  William  Page  May  and  his  wife 
Mary  Drew,  was  left  an  orphan  early  in  life  and  spent  his  childhood 
with  an  aunt  at  Blackheath,  receiving  his  education  at  Blackheath 
School  and  University  College,  London.  After  graduating  in 
chemistry  in  1884,  he  achieved  outstanding  successes  as  a medical 
student,  winning  gold  medals  with  both  M.B.  and  M.D.  degrees. 
Qualifying  in  1887,  he  obtained  junior  posts  at  University  College 
Hospital,  the  National  Hospital  for  the  Paralysed  and  Epileptic, 
the  Royal  London  Ophthalmic  Hospital  and  the  South-Eastern 
Fever  Hospital.  He  was  then  appointed  pathologist  to  the  City  of 
London  Hospital  for  Diseases  of  the  Chest,  but  illness  forced  him 
to  resign  almost  immediately.  After  two  years’  travel  in  Egypt, 
he  began  a seasonal  practice  at  Helouan,  where  he  passed  the  winter 
months  of  every  year  up  to  1906.  Each  summer  was  spent  in 
physiological  research  at  University  College,  which  in  1903  appointed 
him  (unpaid)  lecturer  on  the  physiology  of  the  nervous  system. 
In  1906  he  gave  up  practice  entirely  and  concentrated  on  teaching 
and  research.  He  discovered  a tract  of  descending  fibres  in  the 
posterior  column  of  the  cervical  region  of  the  spinal  cord,  which 
became  known  as  “May’s  tract”.  In  spite  of  uncertain  health, 
Page  May  was  a good  golfer,  fisherman  and  shot.  He  married  in 
1899,  Beatrice,  daughter  of  W.  G.  Evans,  and  had  one  daughter. 
His  final  collapse,  at  Brighton,  was  caused  by  his  anger  at  seeing 
a carrier  ill-treat  a horse. 

Lancet,  1910.  1910. 

PERKINS,  JOSEPH  JOHN 

b.  1863.  d.  13  Sept.  1928. 

B.A.  Viet.,  M.B.  Cantab.,  M.R.C.S.,  F.R.C.P.  (1902). 

J.  J.  Perkins  was  educated  at  Owens  College,  Manchester,  where 
he  took  first-class  honours  in  classics  in  1885,  and  Emmanuel 
College,  Cambridge,  where  he  graduated  in  natural  sciences,  again 
with  first-class  honours,  in  1888.  He  was  a medical  student  at 
St.  Thomas’s  Hospital,  graduating  as  M.B.,  B.Ch.,  in  1891,  and  held 
junior  appointments  there  and  at  the  Brompton  Hospital  and  the 
South-Western  Fever  Hospital.  For  a short  period  he  was  patho- 
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logist  and  assistant  physician  to  the  City  of  London  Hospital  for 
Diseases  of  the  Chest.  But  his  main  appointments  were  at  St. 
Thomas’s  and  the  Brompton  Hospitals;  he  was  elected  to  their 
staffs  in  1898  and  1900  respectively  and  retired  from  both  with  the 
title  of  consulting  physician.  He  lectured  at  St.  Thomas’s  on 
pharmacology  and  therapeutics  and  on  medicine.  Not  only  as  a 
consultant  on  diseases  of  the  chest  but  as  a general  physician, 
“ j.  j.”_ as  he  was  affectionately  called— acquired  a considerable 
practice.  Persistent  ill  health  held  him  aloof  from  country  pursuits 
and  games,  but  he  was  interested  in  church  architecture,  brasses  and 
stained  glass.  To  his  friends  he  was  known  as  a witty  conversation- 
alist but  to  others  he  showed  a detached  reserve.  He  was  a 
bachelor. 

Lancet,  1928.  1928. 

POPE,  FRANK  MONTAGUE 
b.  1856.  d.  26  Oct.  1912. 

B.A.,  M.D.  Cantab.,  M.R.C.S.,  F.R.C.P.  (1902). 

F.  M.  Pope,  son  of  Thomas  Pope  of  Bletchingley,  Surrey,  was 
educated  at  Leeds  Grammar  School,  and  at  the  age  of  sixteen 
began  to  study  medicine  at  the  Sussex  County  Hospital,  Brighton. 
He  then  went  up  to  Magdalene  College,  Cambridge,  where  he 
graduated  in  natural  sciences  in  1877  and  captained  the  College  XV. 
He  completed  his  medical  training  at  St.  Bartholomew’s  Hospital, 
qualifying  in  1879,  and  served  in  junior  appointments  in  the  Great 
Northern  Hospital,  the  Royal  Hospital  for  Diseases  of  the  Chest, 
and  the  Smallpox  Hospital,  Stockwell.  In  1883  he  started  to  practice 
at  Leicester  and  three  years  later  was  elected  physician  to  the 
Leicester  Infirmary,  from  which  he  retired  as  consulting  physician 
shortly  before  his  death.  He  also  held  positions  on  the  staffs 
of  the  Leicestershire  and  Rutlandshire  County  Asylum  and  of 
private  asylums.  He  acted  as  chief  surgeon  to  the  Leicester  division 
of  the  St.  John  Ambulance  Brigade,  and  received  a commission 
as  lieutenant-colonel  in  the  5th  Northern  General  Hospital  of  the 
Territorial  Army.  He  died  at  Leicester,  survived  by  his  widow 
and  his  son. 

Lancet,  1912.  1912. 

THOMSON,  HERBERT  CAMPBELL 
b.  1870.  d.  11  Feb.  1940. 

M.D.  Lond.,  M.R.C.S.,  F.R.C.P.  (1902). 

Herbert  Campbell  Thomson  was  born  at  Higham  Ferrers,  the 
son  of  David  Thomson,  M.D.,  who  practised  in  Luton,  and  was 
educated  at  Epsom  College.  He  was  a student  at  the  Middlesex 
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Hospital,  winning  the  Broderip  scholarship  in  1893  and  graduating 
as  M.B.  in  the  same  year.  He  then  filled  a long  succession  of 
junior  posts  in  the  Hospital  culminating  in  his  election  as  assistant 
physician  in  1900.  He  was  appointed  physician  in  charge  of  the 
department  for  nervous  diseases  twelve  years  later,  and  consulting 
physician  when  he  retired  in  1924.  Although  an  able  neurologist 
who  also  served  on  the  staff  of  the  Hospital  for  Epilepsy  and 
Paralysis,  Maida  Yale,  and  the  author  of  a popular  Introduction  to 
Diseases  of  the  Nervous  System  (1899),  Campbell  Thomson’s  out- 
standing achievement  was  to  effect  a vast  improvement  in  the 
management  and  the  status  of  the  Middlesex  Medical  School,  during 
his  tenure  of  the  office  of  dean,  from  1908  to  1919.  During  the 
war  years,  1914  to  1918,  he  also  attended  the  wards  of  Queen 
Alexandra’s  Military  Hospital,  Millbank.  Campbell  Thomson 
was  a man  of  selfless  character.  His  devotion  to  the  Middlesex 
School  manifested  itself  in  many  ways,  particularly  in  his  support 
of  its  rugby  club  and  its  O.T.C.  In  retirement  at  Dulverton,  he 
wrote  The  Story  of  the  Middlesex  Hospital  Medical  School  (1935). 
He  also  edited  the  Memories  of  a Stag  Harbour er  (1931) — the 
reminiscences  of  Fred  Goss — which  became  a minor  classic  in 
its  own  field.  He  was  one  of  the  earliest  motorists  and  his 
friendship  with  Sir  Henry  Royce  gave  him  an  interest  in  industrial 
medicine.  He  married  in  1895  Constance,  daughter  of  R.  T. 
Frere,  F.R.C.P.,  first  dean  of  the  Middlesex  Medical  School,  and 
had  two  daughters.  He  was  the  elder  brother  of  F.  G.  Thomson, 
F.R.C.P.,  and  a cousin  of  Sir  StClair  Thomson,  F.R.C.P.  He  died 
at  Dulverton. 

Lancet,  1940.  1940. 

WILKINSON,  WILLIAM  CAMAC 

b.  1857-8.  d.  2 Feb.  1946. 

B.A.  Sydney,  M.D.  Lond.,  M.R.C.S.,  F.R.C.P.  (1902). 

William  Camac  Wilkinson,  a native  of  Sydney,  took  a brilliant 
arts  degree  at  Sydney  University  before  beginning  his  medical 
studies  at  University  College,  London,  where  he  achieved  equal 
success,  gaining  the  Fellowes  gold  medal  and  the  Atchison  scholar- 
ship, among  other  honours.  Postgraduate  visits  to  Strasbourg 
and  Vienna  followed  his  graduation  as  M.B.  in  1882.  He  then 
returned  to  Sydney  to  become  lecturer  on  medicine  and  pathology 
at  the  University,  physician  to  the  Royal  Prince  Alfred  Hospital,  and 
physician  to  the  ear,  nose  and  throat  department  of  the  Sydney 
Hospital.  In  1910  he  settled  in  London  as  a consultant  and, 
inspired  by  previous  contacts  with  Koch,  whom  he  had  first  met  in 
1884,  he  became  director  of  a tuberculosis  clinic  in  Nottingham 
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Place  and  a leading  English  exponent  of  tuberculin  therapy. 
Wilkinson,  who  had  been  awarded  the  Weber-Parkes  Prize  by  the 
Royal  College  of  Physicians  for  an  essay  on  this  subject  in  1909, 
never  lost  his  enthusiasm  for  it,  although  professional  disapproval 
increased  rapidly  after  the  1914-1918  War.  In  1926  he  published 
Principles  of  Immunity  in  Tuberculosis  and,  seven  years  later, 
Tuberculin,  its  Vindication  by  Technique.  Indeed,  the  violence  of 
his  advocacy  tended  to  obscure  his  merits  as  a teacher  in  other 
respects.  He  married,  firstly,  Jessie  Cruikshank,  by  whom  he  had  a 
son  and  a daughter,  and,  secondly,  Dulcie  Fry  of  Sydney.  He 
died  at  Virginia  Water. 

Lancet,  1946.  1946. 

WILLS,  WILLIAM  ALFRED 

b.  Oct.  1862.  d.  2 Apr.  1924. 

M.D.  Lond.,  M.R.C.S.,  F.R.C.P.  (1902),  J.P. 

W.  A.  Wills  was  the  son  of  a judge,  Sir  Alfred  Wills,  and  his 
wife  Bertha,  daughter  of  T.  L.  Taylor.  After  leaving  Fettes,  he 
went  up  to  University  College,  London,  with  the  intention  of  becom- 
ing an  engineer.  He  changed  his  mind  in  favour  of  a medical 
career,  however,  and  entered  Westminster  Hospital  as  a student. 
On  qualifying  in  1884,  he  held  a succession  of  junior  posts  at  the 
Victoria  Hospital  for  Children,  the  Brompton  Hospital,  and  his 
own  Hospital,  and  was  appointed  physician  to  the  St.  Marylebone 
General  Dispensary.  In  1893  he  was  elected  assistant  physician, 
with  charge  of  outpatients,  at  the  Westminster,  and  thereafter 
lectured  on  forensic  medicine  and  the  principles  and  practice  of 
medicine.  He  acted  also  as  physician  to  the  North-Eastern  Hospital 
for  Children,  becoming  consulting  physician  when  poor  health 
obliged  him  to  retire  in  1905.  He  was  a contributor  to  Allbutt’s 
System  and  Quain’s  Dictionary  of  Medicine.  Wills  spent  the 
remainder  of  his  life  in  public  work  in  West  Sussex,  being  a county 
councillor  and  a visitor  to  local  asylums.  His  chief  recreation, 
like  his  father’s,  was  Alpine  climbing,  and  he  was  a keen  supporter 
of  the  Alpine  Club.  He  died  at  Midhurst. 

Lancet,  1924.  B.M.J.,  1924. 

Presidential  Address  to  R.C.P.,  1924,  30. 

BEDDARD,  ARTHUR  PHILIP 

b.  5 Mar.  1867.  d.  8 Nov.  1939. 

M.A.,  M.D.  Cantab.,  M.R.C.S.,  F.R.C.P.  (1903). 

A.  P.  Beddard  was  born  at  Nottingham,  the  son  of  James  Beddard, 
F.R.C.S.,  and  educated  at  Shrewsbury  and  Trinity  College,  Cam- 
bridge, where  he  took  a first  class  in  both  parts  of  the  natural 
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sciences  tripos  and  graduated  as  B.A.  in  1890.  He  was  a medical 
student  and  Beaney  research  scholar  at  Guy’s  Hospital,  and,  after 
qualifying  in  1895,  became  demonstrator  of  physiology  and  lecturer 
on  pharmacology  in  the  Medical  School.  He  was  elected  in  1900 
to  the  staff  of  the  West  London  Hospital  and  in  1902  assistant 
physician  to  Guy’s,  where  he  retired  as  consulting  physician  twenty- 
five  years  later. 

Beddard  excelled  as  a teacher  with  an  incisive  wit  and  a gift 
for  anecdote  and  aphorism.  He  put  his  trust  in  physiology  rather 
than  pathology  as  a basis  for  the  study  and  teaching  of  medicine 
but  wrote  little,  apart  from  contributions  to  Pembrey  and  Ritchie’s 
General  Pathology  and  Allbutt’s  System  of  Medicine.  He  did 
valuable  work,  however,  as  chairman  of  the  British  Pharmacopoeia 
Commission  appointed  in  1928,  in  preparing  the  sixth  Pharmacopoeia 
(1932),  the  Addendum  of  1936,  and  a major  part  of  the  seventh 
Pharmacopoeia.  He  was  a Censor  of  the  Royal  College  of  Physi- 
cians and  delivered  the  Bradshaw  Lecture  in  1919. 

Of  an  independent  turn  of  mind,  debonair  in  dress,  brusque  in 
manner,  Beddard  was  the  enemy  of  circumlocution  and  subterfuge 
in  every  form  and  no  respecter  of  tradition  per  se.  Outside  medicine, 
his  chief  interest  was  in  music.  He  married  Evelyn,  daughter  of 
Lord  Allerton,  and  had  a son  and  a daughter.  He  died  at  Sandiway, 
Cheshire. 

Lancet,  1939.  1939.  A/.  Cantab.,  i,  212. 

BLACKHALL-MORISON,  ALEXANDER 

b.  25  Dec.  1850.  d.  23  Dec.  1927. 

M.D.  Lond.,  F.R.C.P.  Edin.,  F.R.C.P.  (1903). 

Alexander  Morison,  who  took  the  additional  surname  of  Blackhall 
in  1919,  was  born  in  India,  the  son  of  Alexander  C.  Morison,  a 
medical  officer  in  the  East  India  Company’s  service,  and  the  grandson 
of  Sir  Alexander  Morison,  F.R.C.P.  He  went  to  school  at 
Edinburgh  Academy  and  Dollar  Academy  and  studied  medicine  at 
Edinburgh  University,  taking  the  degrees  of  M.B.,  C.M.,  in  1872. 
A house  appointment  in  the  Royal  Infirmary,  an  assistantship  in 
the  south  of  Scotland,  and  visits  to  Berlin  and  Wurzburg  preceded 
his  settling  in  general  practice  in  North  London.  Some  twenty 
years  elapsed  before  he  set  up  as  a consultant  in  the  West  End. 
He  was  then  appointed  to  the  staff's  of  the  Great  Northern  Central 
Hospital,  the  Paddington  Green  Children’s  Hospital  and  the 
St.  Marylebone  General  Dispensary.  Later,  when  he  had  made 
his  name  as  a heart  specialist,  he  was  elected  physician  in  chaige 
of  heart  cases  at  the  Mount  Vernon  Hospital.  In  1897  and  again 
in  1923  he  delivered  the  Morison  Lectures,  founded  by  his 
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grandfather,  at  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians  of  Edinburgh. 
Blackhall-Morison’s  faith  in  simple  clinical  observation,  to  the 
exclusion  of  the  ancillary  scientific  methods  then  in  process  of 
development,  led  to  sharp  differences  of  opinion  between  him  and 
some  of  the  foremost  cardiologists  of  the  day.  He  was  a man  of 
strong  convictions,  and,  as  an  opponent  of  the  National  Health 
Insurance  Act  of  1911,  became  president  and  a mainstay  of  the 
National  Medical  Union.  Golf,  fishing,  sketching  and  antiquarian 
studies  were  his  recreations.  He  was  married  but  left  no  children. 
He  died  in  London. 

Lancet,  1927.  1928.  Presidential  Address  to  R.C.P.,  1928,  20. 


CAUTLEY,  EDMUND 
b.  23  June  1864.  d.  1 Dec.,  1944. 

B.A.,  M.D.  Cantab.,  M.R.C.S.,  F.R.C.P.  (1903). 

Edmund  Cautley  was  born  at  Morley  near  Leeds,  the  second 
son  of  Henry  Cautley  of  Bramley,  and  went  to  Charterhouse  as  a 
boy.  He  entered  King’s  College,  Cambridge,  in  1882  and  took 
his  degree  in  natural  sciences  three  years  later.  He  studied  medicine 
at  St.  Bartholomew’s,  graduating  as  M.B.  in  1888,  and  then  held 
junior  appointments  there  and  at  the  Hospital  for  Sick  Children. 
In  1893  he  was  elected  to  the  staffs  of  the  Metropolitan  Hospital 
and  the  Belgrave  Hospital  for  Children,  with  which  he  remained  in 
permanent  association,  being  made  consulting  physician  to  both 
Hospitals  when  he  retired.  During  the  1914-1918  War  he  was 
given  charge  of  the  military  hospital  attached  to  the  former. 
Children’s  diseases,  however,  were  the  dominating  interest  of  his 
career.  His  first  book,  Natural  and  Artificial  Methods  of  Feeding 
- Infants  and  Children  (1897),  achieved  some  success  and  his  Diseases 
of  Infants  and  Children  (1910)  was  at  once  acknowledged  as  the 
leading  textbook  on  the  subject  and  held  its  place  for  some  fifteen 
or  twenty  years.  In  1929,  he  presided  over  the  British  Paediatric 
Association.  His  reputation  for  accuracy  as  a diagnostician  was 
unrivalled,  although  he  clung  to  older  methods  while  aware  of  their 
successors.  His  manner  never  failed  to  win  the  confidence  of  his 
young  patients  even  if  to  colleagues  it  might  seem  at  times  taciturn 
and  his  humour  dry.  Away  from  his  work,  Cautley  enjoyed 
shooting,  fishing  and  bridge,  although  his  procrastinating  habits 
in  the  Savile  Club’s  bridge  room  tended  to  exasperate  his  fellow 
players.  He  was  twice  married,  but  left  no  children.  His  first 
wife  was  Evelyn  Grace,  daughter  of  Lieut.-Gen.  Willes,  Bengal 
Staff  Corps,  his  second  wife  Louisa,  daughter  of  George  Henry 
Cumming  of  Torquay.  He  died  at  Bournemouth. 

Lancet,  1944.  1944.  Al.  Cantab.,  i,  541. 
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COLLIER,  JAMES  STANSFIELD 
b.  1870.  d.  9 Feb.  1935. 

B.Sc.,  M.D.  Lond.,  M.R.C.S.,  F.R.C.P.  (1903). 

James  Collier,  second  son  of  Dr.  Alfred  Henry  Collier  of  Cranford, 
Middlesex,  and  his  wife  Sarah  Stansfield,  was  educated  at  the  City 
and  Guilds  Institute,  London.  He  then  studied  at  St.  Mary’s 
Hospital,  taking  the  B.Sc.  degree  in  1890  and  qualifying  as  a doctor 
four  years  later.  He  held  a number  of  junior  appointments  in  his 
own  Hospital  and  in  the  National  Hospital  for  the  Paralysed  and 
Epileptic,  before  being  elected,  in  1902,  assistant  physician  to  the 
latter;  he  became  full  physician  in  1921.  In  1903  he  was  made 
assistant  physician  to  St.  George’s  Hospital,  where  he  afterwards 
became  physician,  in  1908,  and  consulting  physician,  in  1928, 
and  lectured  on  medicine  and  neurology.  He  also  lectured  on 
neurology  at  the  Bethlem  Royal  Hospital  and  belonged  to  the 
visiting  staff  of  the  Royal  Eye  Hospital.  He  was  an  eminent 
Fellow  of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians,  giving  the  Lumleian 
Lectures  (1928),  FitzPatrick  Lectures  (1931-32)  and  Harveian 
Oration  (1934),  and  holding  office  as  Senior  Censor.  He  also 
delivered  the  Savill  memorial  lecture  in  1930  and  the  Morison 
lectures  at  Edinburgh  in  1932.  Collier  was  a frequent  contributor 
to  Brain  and  the  author  of  articles  in  Quain’s  Dictionary,  Allchin’s 
Manual,  and  Allbutt  and  Rolleston’s  System  of  Medicine.  He 
was  gifted  with  a remarkable  clinical  memory  and  a penetrative 
insight  that  made  him  an  outstanding  diagnostician.  As  a teacher 
he  was  downright,  dramatic  and  inspiring,  and  his  weekly 
neurological  clinic  at  St.  George’s  brought  him  well-merited  fame. 
His  wide  interests  outside  his  work  included  archaeology,  philately 
and  fly-fishing.  He  married  in  1906  Minna,  daughter  of  Dr. 
William  Summerhayes  of  Brightling  and  had  one  son  and  two 
daughters.  His  elder  brother  was  Horace  Stansfield  Collier, 
F.R.C.S.  He  died  at  his  house  in  Wimpole  Street,  London. 

Lancet,  1935.  1935. 

Presidential  Address  to  R.C.P.,  1935,  17. 

DAWSON,  RT.  HON.  BERTRAND  EDWARD,  VISCOUNT 
DAWSON  OF  PENN,  G.C.V.O.,  K.C.B.,  K.C.M.G. 
b.  9 Mar.  1864.  d.  7 Mar.  1945. 

B.Sc.,  M.D.  Lond.,  Hon.  LL.D.  Edin.,  Leeds,  McGill,  Bristol, 
Athens,  Hon.  D.C.L.  Oxon.,  Durh.,  Hon.  D.Sc.  Penn.,  Hon. 
Doctor  Padua,  F.R.C.P.  (1903),  Hon.  F.R.C.S. 

Bertrand  Dawson  was  born  at  Croydon,  the  fourth  son  of  an 
architect,  Henry  Dawson.  He  was  educated  at  St.  Pauls’  School 
and  took  the  B.Sc.  degree  at  University  College,  London,  in  1888, 
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before  qualifying  in  medicine  at  the  London  Hospital  two  years 
later  Although  he  was  for  a few  years  pathologist  and  assistant 
physician  to  the  Royal  Hospital  for  Diseases  of  the  Chest,  it  was 
on  his  experience  of  medicine  and  of  men  and  women  m the  wards 
of  the  London  Hospital  that  he  founded  his  great  career  as  physician 
and  man  of  affairs.  From  resident  appointments  in  the  Hospital 
he  was  elected  to  its  honorary  staff  as  assistant  physician  in  1896; 
he  became  full  physician  in  1906,  and,  when  the  time  came  for  his 
retirement,  his  active  services  were  secured  for  another  five  years 
by  his  nomination  as  extra  physician. 

In  his  early  years,  Dawson’s  special  interest  was  in  disorders 
of  the  alimentary  tract,  and  he  contributed  articles  on  this  and 
other  subjects  to  Allchin’s  Manual  of  Medicine.  But  his  original 
writings  necessarily  declined  as  his  practice  increased  and  as  he 
became  involved  in  a wider  sphere  of  activity,  after  his  appointment 
as  Physician-Extraordinary  to  Edward  VII  in  1907.  He  attended 
the  King  on  his  deathbed  and  in  1911  was  created  K.C.V.O.  by 
George  V,  who  confirmed  him  in  his  office  and  three  years  later 
made  him  a Physician-in-Ordinary.  Henceforward,  he  was  treated 
by  the  Royal  Family  not  only  as  its  medical  adviser  but  as  a trusted 
friend.  He  bore  a heavy  load  of  responsibility  during  the  King’s 
illness  in  1928,  and  in  January,  1936,  he  wrote  the  celebrated  bulletin 
announcing  that  “ the  King’s  life  is  drawing  peacefully  to  its  close”. 
He  remained  at  the  head  of  the  medical  households  of  Edward 
VIII  and  George  VI  and  of  Queen  Mary. 

On  the  outbreak  of  war  in  1914,  Dawson  became  commandant 
of  the  2nd  London  General  Hospital,  which  he  had  formed.  Soon 
afterwards,  however,  he  went  out  to  France  as  consulting  physician 
to  the  British  Armies,  with  the  rank  of  major-general.  He  was 
made  an  honorary  member  of  the  Army  Medical  Advisory  Board, 
of  which  he  was  to  be  chairman  two  decades  later,  in  1936.  In 
1916  he  instituted  a special  investigation  into  the  origin  of  infective 
jaundice,  which  was  causing  much  sickness  amongst  the  troops. 
He  was  created  C.B.  in  1916,  G.C.V.O.  in  1918  and  K.C.M.G.  in 
1919. 

Even  before  the  end  of  the  War,  Dawson  had  begun  to  call  the 
-attention  of  the  medical  profession  and  the  public  generally  to  the 
position  of  medicine  in  the  “ brave  new  world  ” to  come.  He  was 
a leading  member  of  the  B.M.A.  committee  set  up  to  formulate 
plans  for  the  establishment  of  a Ministry  of  Health.  His  own 
proposals  for  a comprehensive  health  service  were  outlined  in  his 
Cavendish  lectures  of  1918,  under  the  title  of  The  Future  of  the 
Medical  Profession , and  one  of  the  new  Ministry’s  first  acts  was  to 
appoint  him  as  chairman  of  the  Consultative  Council  on  Medical 
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and  Allied  Services.  The  Council  published  in  1920  the  “ Dawson 
Report  which,  although  pigeon-holed  at  the  time  on  grounds  of 
economy,  contained  the  seeds  of  the  National  Health  Service 
introduced,  after  Dawson’s  death,  in  1948. 

By  now  Dawson  had  emerged  as  a leader  of  his  profession  with 
broad  views  and  a firm  grasp  of  principles,  and  in  1920  he  was 
raised  to  the  peerage  as  Baron  Dawson  of  Penn,  being  the  first 
medical  consultant  to  receive  this  honour  while  still  engaged  in 
active  practice  and  teaching.  He  regarded  the  distinction  as  an 
invitation  from  the  State  to  the  medical  profession  to  take  a larger 
share  in  the  national  life,  and  henceforth  raised  his  voice  in  the 
House  of  Lords  on  many  topics  on  which  he  could  bring  his 
considered  judgment  to  bear — on  subjects  so  varied  as  birth  control, 
municipal  hospitals,  vivisection,  osteopathy,  the  pasteurisation  of 
milk,  insanity  as  a ground  for  divorce,  infanticide,  physical  training, 
the  Beveridge  report,  scientific  research,  the  National  Health 
Service  white  paper.  Dawson  was  made  a K.C.B.  in  1926,  a 
privy  councillor  in  1929,  and  a viscount  in  1936. 

Outside  the  House,  in  addition  to  his  rounds  at  the  London 
Hospital,  to  consulting  appointments  at  Midhurst  and  Ventnor, 
to  a private  practice  that  embraced  men  famous  in  all  walks  of 
life,  Dawson  found  time  for  a multitude  of  activities.  He  was 
president  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Medicine  from  1928  to  1930,  a 
member  of  the  Medical  Research  Council  from  1931  to  1935, 
president  of  the  B.M.A.  in  its  centenary  year,  1932,  Senior  Censor 
and  then,  from  1931  to  1938,  President  of  the  Royal  College  of 
Physicians.  Under  his  influence  the  College  became  more 
representative  of  the  profession  by  the  election  to  the  Fellowship 
of  men  from  its  specialist  branches,  from  public  health  and  from  the 
Services  and  by  his  encouragement  of  the  younger  Fellows  to  take 
part  in  College  affairs.  Committees  were  formed  to  co-ordinate 
research  in  particular  fields,  to  follow  new  developments  in  medicine, 
to  review  wide  issues  such  as  medical  education.  The  College, 
in  his  view,  should  not  play  a lone  role  in  these  matters  but  should 
work  in  close  co-operation  with  the  two  other  Royal  Colleges. 
Indeed,  towards  the  end  of  his  life,  he  visualised  an  Academy  of 
Medicine  which  would  represent  their  united  interests. 

When  war  came  again  in  1939,  Dawson  at  once  occupied  himself 
with  the  organisation  of  the  Emergency  Medical  Service.  Despite 
his  advanced  age,  he  allowed  himself  no  relaxation,  and  in  1943 
he  added  to  his  burden  by  again  accepting  the  presidency  of  the 
B.M.A.  Once  more,  talk  of  a National  Health  Service  was  in  the 
air,  and  the  profession  as  a whole  felt  that  Dawson  was  best  qualified 
to  speak  for  it.  Again  he  welcomed  the  idea  of  such  a service.  But, 
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he  said,  “ customs,  habits  and  feelings,  many  of  them  centuries  old, 
must  not  be  suddenly  uprooted:  rather  must  the  new  order  be 
gradually  grafted  on  to  medicine’s  historic  past.  Such  is  our 
English  way”. 

These  words,  Dawson’s  Tamworth  Manifesto,  expressed  his 
philosophy  in  general;  not  only  for  the  introduction  of  a health 
service,  but  for  the  accomplishment  of  reforms  of  all  kinds,  did  he 
advocate  gradual  methods.  They  go  far  to  explain,  moreover,  his 
success  in  life.  For  Dawson  represented  the  viewpoint  of  the 
average  Englishmen  of  the  period.  On  occasions,  he  might  appear 
to  be  ahead  of  his  time,  as  when,  in  1921,  he  chose  to  advance 
progressive  views  on  birth  control  and  the  sex  relationship  from 
the' Church  Congress  platform,  or  when,  in  1932,  although  a loyal 
churchman,  he  dared  to  criticise  the  restrictive  spirit  of  many  Church 
dignitaries  from  the  pulpit  of  Liverpool  Cathedral.  Yet,  in  these 
instances,  Dawson,  if  out  of  harmony  with  the  authorities,  was, 
perhaps,  in  agreement  with  the  majority  of  his  countrymen. 

Dawson  understood  his  countrymen  because  he  treated  all  men, 
whether  dukes  or  dustmen,  with  the  same  sympathy  and  the  same 
respect.  His  unselfishness  and  his  humility  are  exemplified  in  a 
hundred  stories  of  his  dealings  with  patients  of  every  social  class. 
And  with  his  qualities  of  humanity,  he  matched,  in  the  words  of  the 
Lancet , “ a greatness  of  general  ability  rather  than  some  particular 
excellence:  in  many  ways,  he  was  a shade  better  than  the  average 
first-class  man  ”.  His  whole  career  was  moulded  by  a legitimate 
ambition  to  succeed  and  leavened  by  an  unfailing  capacity  to  enjoy 
life.  He  owed  his  success  not  least  to  his  wife  and  three  daughters, 
as  he  frequently  acknowledged.  He  married  in  1900  Ethel,  daughter 
of  Sir  Alfred  Yarrow,  marine  engineer  and  later  a generous 
benefactor  to  the  London  Hospital.  Dawson  died  at  his  temporary 
home  in  Weymouth  Street,  London,  having  twice  changed  his 
addiess  on  account  of  air-raid  damage.  He  had  preserved  his 
strikingly  handsome  appearance,  his  dark  hair,  and  his  brisk  upright 
carriage  to  the  end  of  his  life. 

Lancet,  1945.  1945.  Times,  8 Mar.  1945 

F.  Watson,  Dawson  of  Penn,  1950. 

Presidential  Address  to  R.C.P.,  1945,  15. 


GOODALL,  EDWIN,  C.B.E. 
b.  1863.  d.  29  Nov.  1944. 

M.D.  Lond.,  M.R.C.S.,  F.R.C.P.  (1903). 

Edwin  Goodall  was  born  in  Calcutta,  the  son  of  E.  B.  Goodall, 
a solicitor.  He  qualified  from  Guy’s  Hospital  in  1885,  and,  after 
postgraduate  study  at  Tubingen,  obtained  house  appointments  at 
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Guy’s  and  the  Bethlem  Royal  Hospital  and  became  a demonstrator 
of  pathology  at  Owens  College,  Manchester.  Having  decided  to 
devote  his  career  to  the  treatment  of  insanity,  he  acted  as  an  assistant 
medical  officer  in  the  West  Riding  Asylum,  Wakefield,  and  was 
then  selected  to  fill  the  post  of  medical  superintendent  of  the  Joint 
Counties  Asylum  at  Carmarthen.  In  1906,  he  received  the  same 
appointment  at  the  Cardiff  City  Mental  Hospital,  where  he  remained 
till  he  retired  in  1929.  During  the  1914-1918  War,  the  Hospital 
housed  military  patients,  with  Goodall  in  command  as  an  R.A.M.C. 
lieutenant-colonel.  He  was  made  C.B.E.  in  1919.  In  later  years 
he  lectured  on  mental  disorders  at  the  Welsh  National  School  of 
Medicine.  He  delivered  the  Croonian  Lectures  before  the  Royal 
College  of  Physicians  in  1914  and  was  president  of  the  Royal 
Medico-Psychological  Association  in  1923  and  Maudsley  lecturer 
in  1927.  He  jointly  edited  the  Journal  of  Mental  Science  for  some 
years.  His  principal  service  to  medicine,  however,  was  to  stress, 
at  a time  when  it  was  not  fully  appreciated,  the  close  relationship 
of  psychological  and  general  medicine.  This  he  accomplished  by 
founding  a psychiatric  outpatient  department  in  the  Cardiff  Royal 
Infirmary  and  by  appointing  visiting  specialists  in  medicine,  surgery, 
gynaecology  and  otology  to  the  Mental  Hospital.  “ The  Colonel  ”, 
as  he  was  affectionately  called,  was  a small  spruce  figure,  affecting 
a contempt  for  rules  and  regulations  while  insisting  on  their 
observance,  and  pretending  an  ignorance  of  modern  psychology 
on  which  he  was  exceptionally  well  informed.  In  retirement  at 
Hove,  he  kept  abreast  of  the  latest  developments  in  medicine.  His 
wife,  whom  he  married  in  1899,  was  Anna  Filippa  Jonsson  of 
Halmstad,  Sweden.  Goodall  died  at  Hove. 

Lancet,  1944.  1944. 

GORDON,  WILLIAM 

b.  1863.  d.  1 Oct.  1929. 

M.A.,  M.D.  Cantab.,  M.R.C.S.,  F.R.C.P.  (1903). 

William  Gordon  was  born  at  Strabane,  County  Tyrone,  the  son 
of  George  Gordon,  J.P.,  and  his  wife  Martha,  daughter  of  William 
Ramsay,  and  went  to  school  at  Brighton.  He  read  natural  sciences 
at  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  obtaining  firsts  in  both  parts  of  the 
tripos  and  graduating  as  B.A.  in  1885.  He  completed  his  training 
at  University  College,  London,  and  Heidelberg,  qualifying  in  1888, 
and  then  held  house  appointments  in  University  College  Hospital. 
In  1890  he  started  to  practise  in  Exeter,  becoming  physician  to  the 
Royal  Devon  and  Exeter  Hospital,  the  West  of  England  Eye 
Infirmary,  and  the  Exeter  Dispensary.  Gordon  s special  interests 
were  in  pulmonary  tuberculosis — he  made  a study  of  the  disease  in 
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Devon  for  the  County  Council — cancer,  and  climatology.  He 
played  a prominent  part,  as  a representative  of  the  in  the 

creation  of  the  R.A.M.C.  in  1898.  From  1914  to  1918  he  acted  as 
medical  officer  of  No.  1 Temporary  Hospital  at  Exeter.  Gordon 
was  a man  of  cultured  tastes  and  a competent  pianist.  He  married 
in  1903  Dora  Mary,  daughter  of  Major  G.  R.  Cruden,  and  had  one 
son.  He  died  at  Exeter. 

Lancet , 1929.  1929.  Al.  Cantab.,  iii,  93. 


GOSSAGE,  ALFRED  MILNE,  C.B.E. 

b.  1864.  d.  8 June  1948. 

M.A.,  D.M.  Oxon.,  M.R.C.S.,  F.R.C.P.  (1903). 

The  second  son  of  William  Herbert  Gossage,  of  Garston,  Lanca- 
shire, Alfred  Gossage  went  to  Clifton  and  Magdalen  College,  Oxford, 
for  his  education.  He  took  a first  class  in  natural  science  in  1886 
and  qualified  from  the  Westminster  Hospital  four  years  later. 
From  a house  appointment  at  the  Brompton  Hospital,  he  pro- 
ceeded to  a registrarship  at  the  Westminster  Hospital  and  thence 
to  its  honorary  staff,  from  which  he  eventually  retired  as  consulting 
physician.  He  was  also  joint  lecturer  on  medicine  in  the  Medical 
School.  In  addition,  he  was  for  long  on  the  staff  of  the  East  London 
Hospital  for  Children,  and  he  examined  for  the  Conjoint  Board  and 
for  Oxford  and  London  Universities.  During  the  1914-1918  War 
he  served  as  a major  in  the  R.A.M.C.,  and  afterwards  acted  as 
senior  medical  assessor  for  the  Ministry  of  Pensions.  He  was 
awarded  the  C.B.E.  in  1920.  He  was  the  author  of  articles  in 
Garrod,  Batten  and  Thursfield’s  Diseases  of  Children  and  Latham  and 
English’s  System  of  Treatment.  In  retirement  he  lived  at  Chalfont 
St.  Giles.  His  wife  was  Bertha  Pillans,  daughter  of  Pillans  Scarth 
Stevenson  of  Montreal.  He  died  in  the  Westminster  Hospital. 

Lancet,  1948.  1948.  Al.  Oxon.,  ii,  543. 

HARRIS,  GEORGE  FRANCIS  ANGELO,  C.S.I. 

b.  29  Feb.  1856.  d.  16  Apr.  1931. 

M.D.  Durh.,  M.R.C.S.,  F.R.C.P.  (1903). 

G.  F.  A.  Harris,  son  of  Major-General  George  Shooter  Harris, 
Bengal  Staff  Corps,  was  educated  at  Bedford  Modern  School. 
He  qualified  at  St.  George’s  Hospital  in  1877,  and  a year  later 
joined  the  Bengal  Medical  Service  as  a surgeon.  After  a spell 
of  military  duty  which  included  service  in  the  second  Afghan  War 
of  1880,  he  became  second  resident  surgeon  in  the  European  General 
Hospital  at  Calcutta.  He  was  joint  civil  surgeop  at  Simla  from 
1885  to  1890  and  civil  surgeon  at  Nagpur  from  1890  to  1899.  He 
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then  returned  to  Calcutta  as  professor  of  materia  medica  and  second 
physician  at  the  Medical  College.  In  1908  he  was  made  inspector- 
general  of  civil  hospitals  in  the  Punjab  and  in  1909  received  the 
same  post  in  the  United  Provinces,  transferring  to  Bengal  in  the 
following  year.  He  retired  from  India  in  1915,  three  years  after 
obtaining  the  rank  of  surgeon-general,  but  served  in  England  as  an 
inspector  of  V.A.D.  Hospitals  till  1917.  He  was  created  C.S.I. 
in  1911.  Harris  married  in  1883  Alice,  daughter  of  General  Archi- 
bald Edwards  Campbell,  Bengal  Staff  Corps,  and  had  two  sons  and 
four  daughters.  He  died  in  London. 

Lancet,  1931.  1931.  Roll  of  1. M.S.,  197. 


HUMPHRY,  LAURENCE,  C.M.G. 
b.  16  July  1856.  d.  5 Feb.  1920. 

M.A.,  M.D.  Cantab.,  M.R.C.S.,  F.R.C.P.  (1903). 

Laurence  Humphry  was  born  at  Richmond,  the  son  of  Joseph 
Thompson  Humphry,  barrister,  and  his  wife,  a daughter  of  Dr. 
McNab  of  Epping.  He  was  educated  at  Haileybury  and  Trinity 
College,  Cambridge,  and  graduated  as  B.A.  in  1877.  Two  years 
later  he  qualified  at  St.  Bartholomew’s  Hospital,  and  obtained 
junior  posts  there  and  at  the  City  of  London  Hospital  for  Diseases 
of  the  Chest.  On  the  advice  of  his  uncle,  Sir  George  Humphry, 
professor  of  surgery,  he  settled  in  practice  at  Cambridge.  There 
he  became  assistant  physician,  and  then  physician,  to  Addenbrooke’s 
Hospital.  At  the  University  he  was  teacher  of  pathology,  assessor 
to  the  Regius  professor  of  physic  (1899-1902),  lecturer  on  medicine 
(1901-11),  and  an  examiner.  He  wrote  an  article  on  malformations 
of  the  heart  for  Allbutt’s  System  of  Medicine.  During  the  War  of 
1914-1918,  he  served  as  a lieutenant-colonel  in  the  1st  Eastern 
General  Hospital.  Personally  Humphry  was  a self-effacing, 
humorous  man,  with  a talent  for  modelling  in  wax.  He  married  in 
1899  Isabel,  daughter  of  Professor  Sir  George  Stokes;  they  had  no 
children.  He  died  in  Cambridge. 

Lancet,  1920.  1920.  Al.  Cantab.,  iii,  488. 

LINDSAY,  JAMES  ALEXANDER 
b.  1856.  d.  14  Dec.  1931. 

M.A.,  M.D.,  M.Ch.  R.U.I.,  F.R.C.P.  (1903). 

James  Lindsay  was  born  at  Fintona,  County  Tyrone,  the  son  of 
David  Lindsay,  a business  man.  He  was  educated  in  Belfast,  at 
the  Royal  Academical  Institution,  at  the  Methodist  College  and  at 
Queen’s  College,  where  he  was  a distinguished  classical  graduate 
before  taking  up  the  study  ot  medicine.  He  took  the  degrees  of 
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M.D.,  M.Ch.,  in  1882,  and  completed  his  training  at  the  London 
Hospital  and  in  Paris  and  Vienna.  He  then  settled  in  Belfast, 
becoming  assistant  physician  to  the  Royal  Victoria  Hospital,  which 
he  served  for  the  greater  part  of  his  career,  as  full  physician  after 
1888  and  chairman  of  the  board  of  management  from  1919  to  1927, 
becoming  consulting  physician  in  1921.  From  1899  to  1924  he 
also  occupied  the  chair  of  medicine  in  Queen’s  University.  Lindsay 
helped  to  found  the  Belfast  Dental  School  and  the  New  Maternity 
Hospital.  He  examined  for  the  Royal  University,  Trinity  College, 
Dublin,  and  Manchester  and  Leeds  Universities,  and  in  1909 
delivered  the  Bradshaw  Lecture  before  the  Royal  College  of  Physi- 
cians. Chest  diseases  were  the  principal  subject  of  his  writings  but 
he  published  a collection  of  his  Medical  Axioms,  Aphorisms,  and 
Clinical  Memoranda  in  1923.  Gifted  with  a mind  at  once  scholarly 
and  judicial,  Lindsay  believed  that  the  teacher’s  function  was  to 
instruct  the  student  how  to  learn  and  how  to  think.  He  was 
prominent  in  the  cultural  life  of  Belfast  and  found  his  recreation  in 
music,  golf,  mountaineering  and  watching  cricket.  He  died,  a 
bachelor,  in  Belfast. 

Lancet,  1931.  1931.  Belfast  Telegraph,  14  Dec.  1931. 


POYNTON,  FREDERIC  JOHN 
b.  26  June  1869.  d.  29  Oct.  1943. 

M.D.  Lond.,  M.R.C.S.,  F.R.C.P.  (1903). 

F.  J.  Poynton  was  born  at  Kelston,  Bath,  of  which  his  father, 
Rev.  F.  J.  Poynton,  was  vicar.  He  was  educated  at  Marlborough 
and  studied  medicine  at  University  College,  Bristol,  and  St.  Mary’s 
Hospital,  qualifying  in  1893.  From  a series  of  junior  posts  at 
St.  Mary’s  he  was  appointed  assistant  physician  to  the  Hospital 
for  Sick  Children  in  1900  and  assistant  physician,  with  charge  of 
the  children’s  ward,  at  University  College  Hospital  in  1903.  At 
the  latter  he  became  full  physician  in  1910  and  at  Great  Ormond 
Street  full  physician  in  1919;  he  retired  from  both  as  consulting 
physician  in  1934.  In  1924  he  was  Bradshaw  Lecturer  at  the 
Royal  College  of  Physicians,  of  which  he  later  became  Senior 
Censor,  in  1927  Lettsomian  Lecturer  at  the  Medical  Society  of 
London,  and  in  1934  Long  Fox  lecturer  at  Bristol.  In  1931  the 
British  Paediatric  Association  elected  him  as  its  president. 

Poynton  from  beginning  to  end  of  his  career  produced  a steady 
stream  of  papers  on  rheumatism.  In  1913  he  published  the 
conclusions  of  fifteen  years  of  research  with  Alexander  Paine  under 
t e title  of  Researches  in  Rheumatism.  In  this  volume,  and 
subsequently,  he  propounded  the  view  that  acute  rheumatism  should 
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be  looked  on  as  the  result  of  infection  by  a diplococcus  of  the 
streptococcal  group.  The  resulting  controversy  somewhat  embit- 
tered his  outlook  towards  his  profession,  although  his  resentment 
never  extended  to  individuals.  His  love  of  children  seemed  to  grow 
as  his  disillusionment  about  adults  increased,  and  there  was  a 
small-boyish  streak  in  him  that  appealed  to  his  young  patients. 
His  reputation  as  a teacher  was  exceptional,  particularly  in  his 
younger  days,  and  his  rounds  drew  large  crowds  of  students  who 
approved  of  his  honesty  of  purpose,  addiction  to  clinical  aphorisms 
mischievous  frankness  of  speech  and  criticism  of  current  practices’. 
To  the  world  he  posed  as  a countryman  and,  in  spite  of  his  long 
sojourn  in  London,  professed  scorn  for  all  townsmen.  He  was 
devoted  to  his  native  county.  Physically  stocky  and  strong,  he 
was  a county  cricketer  and  captained  Somerset  after  becoming  a 
Fellow  of  the  College.  He  had  a fine  tenor  voice,  was  a pioneer 
motorist  and  took  an  interest  in  flying.  He  married  in  1904,  Alice 
Constance,  daughter  of  Sir  John  Campbell-Orde,  third  baronet, 
and  had  one  son  and  one  daughter.  He  died  at  Bath,  where  he  had 
lived  after  retiring. 


Lancet,  1943.  1943.  Scrapbook,  in  R.C.P.  Library. 


SUTHERLAND,  GEORGE  ALEXANDER,  C.B.E. 

b.  11  Apr.  1861.  d.  10  Oct.  1939. 

M.A.  Aberd.,  M.D.  Edin.,  M.R.C.S.,  F.R.C.P.  (1903). 

George  Sutherland  was  born  at  Old  Machar,  Aberdeen,  the 
son  of  Rev.  James  Sutherland,  D.D.  He  was  educated  at  Aberdeen 
Gymnasium  and  University,  graduating  in  arts  in  1882,  before 
taking  up  the  study  of  medicine  at  Edinburgh  University.  After 
graduating  as  M.B.,  C.M.,  in  1886  and  a visit  to  Vienna,  he  held 
house  appointments  at  the  Edinburgh  Royal  Infirmary  and  Royal 
Maternity  Hospital  and  at  the  Paddington  Green  Children’s  Hospital 
in  London.  Having  made  two  voyages  to  Australia  as  a ship’s 
surgeon,  he  was  elected  to  the  staff  of  the  last;  and  children’s 
diseases  became,  with  cardiology,  one  of  the  main  interests  of  his 
career.  He  was  the  author  of  The  Treatment  of  Disease  in  Children 
(1907)  and  The  Heart  in  Early  Life  (1914).  Sutherland  was  also 
connected,  for  varying  periods,  with  the  North-West  London 
Hospital,  the  Royal  National  Orthopaedic  Hospital  and  the  North 
London  Consumption  Hospital,  and  in  the  1914-1918  War  acted 
as  consulting  physician  to  the  Royal  Air  Force,  receiving  the 
C.B.E.  for  his  services  in  1920.  He  was  Lumleian  Lecturer  at  the 
Royal  College  of  Physicians  in  1917.  Sutherland  was  a bachelor 
with  a strong  element  of  Scottish  reserve.  But  he  was  a good 
companion,  with  his  dry  wit  and  partiality  for  friendly  argument. 
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He  was  a keen  golfer.  He  died  at  Amersham,  some  ten  years  after 
retiring. 

Lancet,  1939.  1939. 

TATE,  WALTER  WILLIAM  HUNT 

b.  16  Dec.  1865.  d.  5 July  1916. 

M.D.  Lond.,  M.R.C.S.,  F.R.C.P.  (1903). 

Walter  Tate  was  born  in  London,  the  son  of  Dr.  George  Tate. 
He  was  sent  to  University  College  School  as  a boy  and  studied 
medicine  at  University  College,  where  he  won  the  Atkinson-Morley 
surgical  scholarship  in  1889,  a year  after  qualifying.  His  house 
appointments  were  at  University  College  Hospital,  and  in  1893 
he  became  physician  to  outpatients  at  the  Samaritan  Free  Hospital 
for  Women,  an  office  which  he  held  for  seven  years.  In  1893,  too, 
he  obtained  the  newly-created  post  of  obstetric  tutor  and  registrar 
at  St.  Thomas’s  Hospital,  and  three  years  later  was  elected  assistant 
obstetric  physician  on  its  staff;  he  was  made  obstetric  physician  in 
1901  and  lectured  on  midwifery  and  the  diseases  of  women.  Tate’s 
preference  was  for  gynaecology  and  its  clinical  problems,  and  he 
was  a skilled  operator  who  paid  detailed  attention  to  the  after- 
treatment  and  comfort  of  his  patients.  He  examined  for  Cambridge 
University,  the  Conjoint  Board,  and  the  Society  of  Apothecaries. 
He  was  a hospitable  man,  a lover  of  music  and  a regular  theatre- 
goer. His  outdoor  recreations  were  motoring  and  archery.  He 
married  in  1896  Flora,  widow  of  Dr.  Anthony  Dalzell,  but  had  no 
children.  He  died  at  Queen  Anne  Street,  London. 

Lancet,  1916.  1916. 

THOMSON,  SIR  StCLAIR 

b.  28  July  1859.  d.  29  Jan.  1943. 

M.D.  Lond.,  Lausanne,  Hon.  LL.D.  Manitoba,  L.S.A., 
F.R.C.S.,  F.R.C.P.  (1903). 

Although  he  was  born  in  Londonderry,  StClair  Thomson,  son 
of  J.  Gibson  Thomson,  spent  his  early  youth  in  his  father’s  native 
village  of  Ardrishaig  in  Argyllshire.  He  finished  his  schooling  at 
King’s  School,  Peterborough,  and  was  then  apprenticed  to  a doctor 
in  that  town.  His  medical  education  proper  took  place  at  King’s 
College,  London,  and,  after  qualifying  in  1881,  he  served  in  resident 
appointments  in  King’s  College  Hospital — among  them  that  of 
Lister’s  house  surgeon— and  in  Queen  Charlotte’s  Lying-in  Hospital. 
The  next  nine  years  were  spent  abroad— two  in  travel  with  a wealthy 
invalid  and  seven  in  seasonal  practice  at  Florence  and  St.  Moritz. 
In  1893  he  returned  to  London,  having  developed  an  interest  in 
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laryngology  and  otology  as  the  result  of  studying  in  Vienna  under 
Hajek  and  Pollitzer.  In  the  same  year  he  took  the  F.R.C.S.; 
he  had  qualified  for  the  Lausanne  medical  degree  in  1891.  During 
the  next  few  years  he  was  attached  to  the  Throat  Hospital,  Golden 
Square,  at  first  as  clinical  assistant  and  then  as  physician,  and 
to  the  Royal  Ear  Hospital  as  assistant  surgeon  and  surgeon.  His 
appointment  as  assistant  physician  for  diseases  of  the  throat  at 
King’s  College  Hospital  in  1901  established  him  in  his  speciality, 
and  was  followed  by  his  promotion  to  full  physician  in  1905  and 
by  his  election  to  the  chair  of  laryngology  in  1908;  he  was  made 
consulting  physician  to  King’s  in  1924.  Thomson  also  preserved 
a long  connection  with  the  King  Edward  VII  Sanatorium,  Midhurst, 
and  was  associated  for  shorter  periods  with  the  Seamen’s  Hospital, 
Greenwich,  and,  as  professor  of  laryngology,  with  the  Royal  Army 
Medical  College. 

Thomson’s  fame  was  carried  abroad  by  his  textbook  on  Diseases 
of  the  Nose  and  Throat  (1911),  whose  fourth  edition,  in  which  he 
was  assisted  by  V.  E.  Negus,  appeared  in  1937.  To  him  were  due 
especially  advances  in  the  treatment  of  laryngeal  cancer  and  laryngeal 
tuberculosis;  he  himself  suffered  from  the  latter  shortly  after  his 
appointment  to  King’s  staff  and  was  perhaps  the  first  patient  in 
England  to  observe  the  regimen  of  six  months’  complete  silence. 
His  professional  achievements  brought  him  many  honours.  He 
was  president  of  the  Medical  Society  of  London  in  1918  and  president 
of  the  Royal  Society  of  Medicine  from  1925  to  1927.  He  delivered 
the  Mitchell  Lecture  at  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians  in  1924 
and  received  the  Weber-Parkes  Medal  and  Prize  twelve  years  later. 
He  was  knighted  in  1911,  and  among  his  foreign  titles  were  those 
of  Commander  of  the  Order  of  Leopold  and  Officer  of  the  Legion 
of  Honour. 

Thomson’s  eminence  as  a medical  man  was  supported  by  qualities 
that  would  have  led  to  distinction  in  many  walks  of  life.  Literary 
skill,  artistic  sensibility,  oratorical  arts,  the  mastery  of  foreign 
languages,  the  social  graces — these  were  his  in  no  small  measure. 
To  the  end  of  his  days  he  lived  a full  life  and  a varied  one — enter- 
taining his  friends  of  the  stage  and  men  of  letters,  adding  to  his 
collections  of  furniture  and  objets  d'art,  dancing,  riding,  rowing, 
cultivating  the  art  of  living.  He  died  in  Edinburgh  as  the  result 
of  an  accident.  He  had  married  in  1900  Isabel,  widow  of  Henry 
Vignoles,  but  had  been  left  a widower  five  years  later.  He  was 
a cousin  of  the  brothers  H.  C.  Thomson,  F.R.C.P.,  and  F.  G. 
Thomson,  F.R.C.P. 


Lancet,  1943. 
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Lyle,  140. 
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ABRAHAMS,  BERTRAM  LOUIS 
b.  1870.  d.  21  June  1908. 

B.Sc.,  M.B.  Lond.,  M.R.C.S.,  F.R.C.P.  (1904). 

Bertram  Abrahams,  only  son  of  L.  B.  Abrahams,  headmaster 
of  the  Jews’  Free  School,  Spitalfields,  by  his  wife  Fanny  Moseley, 
was  born  in  London  and  educated  at  the  City  of  London  and 
University  College  Schools.  He  had  a brilliant  career  at  University 
College,  graduating  as  B.Sc.  in  1890  and  qualifying  four  years  later. 
He  then  obtained  resident  posts  in  University  College  Hospital 
and  became  physician  to  the  St.  George’s  and  St.  James’s  Dispen- 
sary. In  1899  he  was  appointed  registrar,  and  in  1903  assistant 
physician,  to  the  Westminster  Hospital,  where  he  lectured  on 
physiology  and  medicine.  For  a time  he  also  acted  as  a medical 
inspector  of  schools  for  the  London  County  Council.  He  wrote 
articles  for  Allchin’s  Manual  of  Medicine  and  was  Arris  and  Gale 
lecturer  at  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  in  1906-7.  In  spite  of 
poor  health,  which  compelled  him  to  practise  in  Egypt  for  several 
winters,  he  was  a keen  cricketer  and  helped  to  found  the  Jewish 
Lads’  Brigade.  He  married  in  1896  Jane,  daughter  of  A.  J. 
Simmons,  and  had  one  daughter.  The  Bertram  Louis  Abrahams 
Lectureship  in  Physiology  was  founded  in  his  memory  at  the  Royal 
College  of  Physicians  in  1941. 

Lancet,  1908.  1908. 

BOSANQUET,  WILLIAM  CECIL 
b.  12  Oct.  1866.  d.  24  Jan.  1941. 

M.A.,  D.M.  Oxon.,  F.R.C.P.  (1904). 

Born  at  Whiligh,  Sussex,  the  son  of  Admiral  George  Stanley 
Bosanquet  and  his  wife  Caroline  Susan  Courthope  of  Whiligh, 
Cecil  Bosanquet  was  a King’s  scholar  at  Eton  and  distinguished 
himself  at  New  College,  Oxford,  by  taking  a first  in  classical  modera- 
tions in  1887  and  a first  in  Greats  in  1889.  He  held  a fellowship 
at  New  College  from  1890  to  1897,  during  which  time  he  studied 
medicine  at  Oxford  and  Charing  Cross  Hospital,  proceeding  to 
both  B.M.  and  D.M.  degrees  in  the  latter  year.  Bosanquet 
remained  at  Charing  Cross  to  become  pathologist  in  1900,  assistant 
physician  in  1903,  physician  in  1913,  and  eventually  consulting 
physician,  and  he  lectured  there  on  practical  medicine  and  clinical 
medicine.  He  was  elected  also  as  assistant  physician  (1900), 
physician  (1913)  and  consulting  physician  to  the  Brompton  Hospital’ 
and  originated  its  Reports  in  1931.  He  served,  too,  on  the  staff  of 
the  London  Lock  Hospital  and,  for  a short  period,  on  that  of  the 
Wctona  Hospital  for  Children.  He  was  Goulstonian  Lecturer 
in  905  and  a Censor  of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians.  During 
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the  War  of  1914-1918  he  was  first  attached  to  the  staff  of  the  4th 
London  General  Hospital  and  afterwards  to  the  44th  General 
Hospital  in  India,  becoming  consulting  physician  to  the  North-West 
Frontier  Force  in  1919. 

Bosanquet  edited  the  tenth  edition  of  Green's  Pathology  and  Morbid 
Anatomy  in  1905  and  three  later  editions.  In  1937  he  published  a 
book  entitled  Meditatio  Medici:  A Doctor' s Philosophy  of  Life,  which 
bore  evidence  of  the  scholarly  attributes  of  its  author.  By  nature  a 
philosopher  and  student,  Bosanquet,  with  his  keen  intellect,  his  critical 
outlook,  and  his  reticence  about  his  private  affairs,  was  suited  more 
to  the  experimental  than  to  the  clinical  side  of  medicine.  Neverthe- 
less, his  disinterestedness,  intellectual  honesty  and  modest  charm  were 
by  no  means  incongruous  on  hospital  staffs.  He  died  in  London. 

Lancet,  1941.  1941. 

Biog.  details  left  by  Dr.  Bosanquet,  in  R.C.P.  Library. 

BRADSHAW,  THOMAS  ROBERT 

b.  29  Aug.  1857.  d.  25  Jan.  1927. 

M.A.,  M.D.  Dubl.,  M.R.C.S.,  F.R.C.P.  (1904). 

Born  in  Leamington,  Thomas  Bradshaw  was  the  son  of  John  W. 
Bradshaw,  a Dublin  solicitor,  and  it  was  in  Dublin,  first  at  the 
Rathmines  Hospital,  and  then  at  Trinity  College,  that  he  gained 
his  first  experience  of  medicine.  Having  graduated  as  M.D.  in 
1882  and  studied  at  University  College,  London,  he  settled  in 
Liverpool,  where  a relative,  T.  H.  Waters,  was  physician  to  the 
Royal  Infirmary.  Bradshaw  himself  procured  house  appointments 
both  at  the  Infirmary  and  the  Northern  Hospital.  These  were 
succeeded  by  his  election  to  their  honorary  staffs  and  to  those  of 
the  Stanley  Hospital  and  Samaritan  Hospital  for  Women.  He 
was  also  lecturer  on  clinical  medicine  at  Liverpool  University. 
During  the  1914-1918  War  he  served  as  a major  in  the  1st  Western 
General  Hospital.  Bradshaw  was  president  of  the  Liverpool 
Medical  Institution  in  1910  and  1911.  His  most  notable  contri- 
butions to  medical  literature  were  papers  embodying  a long  research 
into  myelopathic  albumosuria.  His  writings  bore  evidence  both  of 
literary  taste  and  of  the  painstaking  care  that  characterised  his 
work  as  a whole.  He  married  in  1904  Rose  Mary,  daughter  of 
T.  R.  Glynn,  F.C.R.P.  He  died  at  Mold  in  North  Wales,  where 
he  had  lived  in  retirement. 

Lancet,  1927.  1927.  Presidential  Address  to  R.C.P.  ,1927,44.  , 

BROADBENT,  SIR  JOHN  FRANCIS  HARP1N,  Bart. 

b.  16  Oct.  1865.  d.  27  Jan.  1946. 

M.A.,  D.M.  Oxon.,  M.R.C.S.,  F.R.C.P.  (1904). 

John  Broadbent  was  the  elder  son  of  Sir  William  Broadbent, 
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Bart.,  F.R.S.,  F.R.C.P.,  physician  to  three  generations  of  the  Royal 
family  and  to  St.  Mary’s  Hospital,  and  his  wife  Eliza,  daughter  of 
John  Harpin  of  Holmforth,  Yorkshire.  He  was  educated  at  Rugby 
and  Hertford  College,  Oxford,  and  received  his  medical  training  at 
St.  Mary’s  and  in  Paris,  qualifying  in  1891.  He  held  the  usual 
junior  appointments  in  his  own  Hospital  and  others  at  the  Hospital 
for  Sick  Children  and  the  National  Hospital  for  the  Paralysed 
and  Epileptic.  He  was  elected  assistant  physician  to  St.  Mary’s 
in  1905,  physician  in  1913  and  consulting  physician  in  1930.  His 
most  valued  services,  however,  were  given  as  dean  of  the  Medical 
School,  a post  that  he  held  from  1910  till  1920.  This  was  a period 
of  difficulty  for  the  School;  its  buildings  were  derelict  and  com- 
petition for  students  was  keen.  He  generously  refused  to  accept 
the  salary  attached  to  the  office,  and  he  made  medical  history  by  the 
, introduction,  for  the  first  time  in  England,  of  women  students  on 
terms  of  equality  with  men. 

Among  other  institutions  with  which  Broadbent  was  associated 
were  the  London  Fever  Hospital,  the  King  Edward  VII  Sanatorium, 
Midhurst,  and  the  Hampstead  General  Hospital.  Diseases  of  the 
chest  and  fevers  were  his  principal  interests,  and  he  collaborated 
with  his  father  in  writing  a book  on  Heart  Disease  and  Aneurism 
of  the  Aorta  (1897)  which  reached  a fourth  edition  in  1906.  A 
certain  hesitancy  in  speech  and  manner  prevented  Broadbent  from 
being  a popular  teacher  or  a consultant  of  the  first  rank.  But  his 
wealth  of  clinical  experience  and  his  easy  accessibility,  together 
with  his  North  Country  honesty  and  loyalty,  were  appreciated  by 
those  in  close  contact  with  him.  He  was  a member  both  of  the 
Leander  Club  and  of  the  M.C.C.,  and  he  rarely  missed  seeing  an 
important  cricket  match.  He  married  in  1895  Margaret  Elizabeth, 
daughter  of  G.  P.  Field,  an  aural  surgeon  and  former  dean  of  St. 
Mary’s,  and  had  three  daughters  and  a son.  He  was  the  brother 
of  Walter  Broadbent,  F.R.C.P.  He  died  at  his  home  at  Wendover, 
having  succeeded  to  his  father’s  baronetcy  in  1907. 

Lancet,  1946.  1946. 

Times,  29  Jan.  1946.  At.  Oxon.,  i,  163. 


COLBECK,  EDMUND  HENRY 
b.  9 Oct.  1864.  d.  16  Dec.  1942. 

B A.,  M.D.,  D.P.H.  Cantab.,  F.R.C.P.  (1904). 

E.  H.  Colbeck,  the  fourth  son  of  William  Henry  Colbeck,  was 
born  at  Batley,  Yorkshire,  where  his  family  owned  woollen  mills. 
His  father  emigrated  to  Toka  Tapa,  Auckland,  and  his  education 
was  divided  between  England  and  New  Zealand;  he  went  to  school 
at  Tonbridge  and  at  Auckland,  Nelson  and  Wellington,  and  studied 
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at  Dunedin  University  before  matriculating  at  Caius  College, 
Cambridge.  He  graduated  as  B.A.,  with  first  class  honours  in  the 
natural  sciences  tripos,  in  1887,  and  studied  medicine  at  St.  Mary’s 
Hospital,  London,  taking  the  M.B.,  B.Ch.,  degrees  in  1889.  He 
was  a house  physician  at  St.  Mary’s  and  acted  as  a clinical  assistant  at 
the  Vienna  General  Hospital.  In  1892  he  was  elected  to  the  staff 
of  the  City  of  London  Hospital  for  Diseases  of  the  Chest,  on  which 
he  remained  for  forty-five  years;  when  he  retired  in  1937,  having 
presided  with  strict  but  just  autocracy  over  the  house  committee 
for  half  of  this  period,  he  was  granted  the  title  of  emeritus  physician. 
He  was  also  on  the  staff  of  the  Metropolitan  Dispensary  and 
physician  (in  London)  to  the  Royal  National  Hospital  for  Con- 
sumption at  Ventnor.  During  the  war  years,  1914  to  1918,  he  held 
the  rank  of  major  in  the  N.Z.M.C.  and  acted  as  consulting  physician 
to  the  New  Zealand  Military  Hospital  at  Walton-on-Thames  and  the 
South  African  Military  Hospital  at  Richmond,  receiving  the  O.B.E. 
in  1920.  Colbeck  was  a cardiologist  of  the  old  school  and  put  his 
faith  in  a good  ear  and  experience  rather  than  instruments.  His 
books  on  Diseases  of  the  Heart  (1901)  and  The  Science  and  Art  of 
Prescribing  (1902)  both  reached  a second  edition.  Golf  was  his 
hobby,  and  he  was  the  author,  under  the  pseudonym  of  “ The 
Burnham  Hare  ”,  of  The  Golfer's  Swing.  He  married  Susanna 
Mary  Winearis  and  had  a son  and  a daughter.  He  died  at  Farn- 
borough,  Hampshire. 

Lancet,  1943.  1943.  Al.  Cantab.,  ii,  87. 


GOW,  WILLIAM  JOHN 
b.  1863.  d.  19  June  1933. 

M.D.  Lond.,  M.R.C.S.,  F.R.C.P.  (1904). 

William  Gow,  second  son  of  Rev.  John  Gow,  was  educated  at 
Owens  College,  Manchester,  and  St.  Bartholomew’s  Hospital.  He 
qualified  in  1885,  being  Kirkes  gold  medallist  and  Brackenbury 
medical  scholar  of  that  year.  He  remained  on  the  junior  staff  of 
St.  Bartholomew’s  till  1892  when  he  was  appointed  physician- 
accoucheur  to  outpatients  at  St.  Mary’s,  where  he  became  consulting 
obstetric  surgeon  twenty-one  years  later.  Gow  also  held  an  early 
appointment  at  the  Metropolitan  Hospital  and  was  elected  to  the 
staffs  of  Queen  Charlotte’s  and  the  Royal  Waterloo  Hospitals,  which 
both  eventually  appointed  him  to  consulting  rank.  Although  con- 
templating retirement  when  hostilities  broke  out  in  1914,  he  volun- 
teered his  services.  The  ill  effects  of  immersion  in  the  water  after 
the  torpedoing  of  his  ship,  however,  necessitated  his  complete 
retirement  before  the  end  of  the  War.  Gow  was  a man  of  striking 
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personality,  a fine  sportsman  and  keen  horseman.  He  died  while 
riding  on  Exmoor. 

St.  Bart's  Hospital  Journal,  1933,  xl,  228. 

HALL,  SIR  ARTHUR  JOHN 

b.  27  July  1866.  d.  3 Jan.  1951. 

M.A.,  M.D.  Cantab.,  Hon.  D.Sc.  ShefL,  F.R.C.P.  (1904). 

Arthur  Hall  was  born  at  Sheffield,  the  son  of  John  Hall,  a surgeon, 
and  educated  at  Broombank  School,  Sheffield,  Rugby,  and  Caius 
College,  Cambridge.  Having  graduated  in  natural  sciences  in 
1887,  he  did  his  clinical  training  at  St.  Bartholomew’s  Hospital 
and  took  the  M.B.,  B.Ch.,  degrees  two  years  later.  He  began  his 
career  by  helping  his  father  in  general  practice,  but  after  a year 
decided  to  establish  himself  as  a consultant.  He  was  elected  in 
1890  physician  to  the  Sheffield  Royal  Hospital,  and  remained  on  its 
active  staff  for  forty-two  years.  Throughout  this  period,  he  was 
one  of  the  chief  supporters  of  medical  education  in  Sheffield. 
Early  appointed  assistant  demonstrator  of  physiology  in  the  Medical 
School,  he  was  one  of  the  prime  movers  in  its  amalgamation  with  two 
other  institutions  to  form  Sheffield  University  College  in  1897  and 
of  its  transformation  into  the  medical  faculty  of  the  new  Sheffield 
University  in  1905.  In  1898  he  relinquished  the  chair  of  physiology, 
which  he  then  occupied,  to  become  professor  of  pathology;  he 
resigned  the  latter  chair  in  1905.  He  was  dean  of  the  faculty  from 
1911  to  1916  and  professor  of  medicine  from  1916  to  1931.  During 
the  1914-1918  War  he  held  the  rank  of  lieutenant-colonel  in  the 
R.A.M.C. 

Not  only  by  his  administrative  achievements  but  also  through  his 
clinical  work,  Hall’s  reputation  outside  Sheffield  grew  steadily. 
He  was  one  of  the  first  to  describe  the  symptoms  of  encephalitis 
lethargica  in  1918,  and  from  1930  to  1936  he  acted  as  chairman 
of  the  Pulmonary  Industrial  Diseases  Committee  of  the  Medical 
Research  Council.  He  examined  for  the  Universities  of  Oxford, 
Cambridge,  London,  Manchester,  Glasgow,  Leeds,  Birmingham 
and  Bristol,  and  was  made  Senior  Censor  of  the  Royal  College  of 
Physicians  the  first  provincial  Fellow  to  receive  this  honour. 
He  delivered  the  Lumleian  Lectures  in  1923.  He  was  knighted  in 
1935,  but  in  Sheffield  always  enjoyed  the  nickname  of  “ Lord 
Arthur  ”,  which  signified  the  respect  and  affection  won  by  his 
qualities  of  tact,  good  humour  and  wisdom.  He  was  a man  of 
wide  culture  and  a fine  ’cello  player.  He  married  in  1900  Hilda 
Mary,  daughter  of  Charles  Vickers,  and  had  a son  and  a daughter. 
Hall  died  in  Sheffield. 

Lancet,  1951.  1951.  Times,  5,  12  Jan.  1951.  Al.  Cantab.,  iii,  197. 
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JENKINS,  EDWARD  JOHNSTONE 

b.  1855.  d.  30  Aug.  1940. 

M.A.,  D.M.  Oxon.,  M.D.  Sydney,  M.R.C.S.,  L.S  A FRCP 
(1904).  ’ ' 

E.  J.  Jenkins,  second  son  of  Dr.  Richard  Lewis  Jenkins,  was 
born  and  sent  to  school  in  New  South  Wales,  but  came  to  England 
for  his  professional  education.  He  entered  Trinity  College,  Oxford, 
in  1874  and  took  his  degree  in  natural  science  in  1878.  He  attended 
St.  Bartholomew’s  Hospital  for  his  clinical  training  and  graduated 
as  B.M.  in  1882.  He  served  in  house  appointments  in  St. 
Bartholomew’s  before  returning  to  Sydney  in  1883.  There  he 
obtained,  first,  junior  appointments  at  Prince  Alfred  Hospital,  and 
then  election  to  the  honorary  staffs  of  the  Sydney  Hospital  and 
the  Sick  Children’s  Hospital,  which  both  made  him  consulting 
physician  on  his  retirement.  Jenkins  was  also  tutor  of  clinical 
medicine  and  examiner  in  the  University.  He  was  a fine  bedside 
instructor  but  inclined  to  be  too  easy-going  with  opponents  and 
laggards.  His  interests  outside  medicine  were  wide  and  embraced 
the  classics,  natural  history  and  field  sports. 

Medical  Journal  of  Australia,  19  Oct.  1940. 

Al.  Oxon.,  ii,  747. 

LATHAM,  ARTHUR  CARLYLE 

b.  1 Dec.  1867.  d.  21  Apr.  1923. 

M.A.,  D.M.  Oxon.,  M.A.  Cantab.,  M.R.C.S.,  F.R.C.P.  (1904). 

Arthur  Latham  was  born  at  Cambridge,  the  son  of  P.  W.  Latham, 
F.R.C.P.,  Downing  professor  of  medicine,  and  his  wife  Jemima 
McDiarmid  of  Dumfries.  He  was  educated  at  Fettes  and  passed 
a year  at  Edinburgh  University  before  going  up  to  Balliol  College, 
Oxford,  where  he  obtained  first-class  honours  in  natural  science 
in  1892;  at  the  same  time  he  was  a member  of  King’s  College, 
Cambridge.  He  qualified  from  St.  George’s  Hospital  in  1894 
and,  winning  the  Radcliffe  travelling  fellowship  in  the  following 
year,  continued  his  studies  at  Vienna,  Heidelberg  and  Berlin. 
In  1898  he  was  promoted,  from  junior  appointments  at  his  own 
Hospital,  to  the  office  of  assistant  physician,  and  seven  years  later 
became  full  physician,  having  served  as  dean  of  the  School  from 
1902  to  1904.  He  was  also  assistant  physician  to  the  Victoria 
Hospital  for  Children  from  1897  to  1900  and  to  the  Brompton 
Hospital  from  1900  to  1909,  resigning  from  the  latter  on  becoming 
physician  to  the  Mount  Vernon  Hospital  for  Tuberculosis.  It  was 
as  a consultant  on  pulmonary  tuberculosis  that  Latham  was  best 
known,  and  his  reputation  was  greatly  enhanced  when,  in  1902, 
he  won,  in  association  with  A.  W.  West,  an  architect,  a £500  prize 
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for  an  essay  on  the  construction  of  the  proposed  King  Edward  YII 
Sanatorium  at  Midhurst.  His  book  on  The  Diagnosis  and  Model  n 
Treatment  of  Pulmonary  Consumption  (1903)  passed  into  a fourth 
edition,  and  with  Sir  Crisp  English  he  edited  a System  of  Treatment 
(1912).  But  he  was  also  an  able  organiser  and  took  an  active  part 
in  the  negotiations  with  medical  societies  leading  to  the  foundation 
of  the  Royal  Society  of  Medicine  in  1907.  A man  of  high  intellectual 
powers,  he  disguised  an  inner  sensitiveness,  which  had  been  bruised 
by  a series  of  personal  misfortunes,  behind  an  abrupt,  outspoken 
manner  that  antagonised  many  of  his  colleagues  and  patients. 

Lancet,  1923.  1923. 

Presidential  Address  to  R.C.P.,  1924,  14. 

MERCIER,  CHARLES  ARTHUR 

b.  21  June  1852.  d.  2 Sept.  1919. 

M.D.  Lond.,  L.S.A.,  F.R.C.S.,  F.R.C.P.  (1904). 

Charles  Mercier,  the  son  of  Rev.  Lewis  P.  Merrier,  who  came 
of  Huguenot  descent,  and  of  his  wife  Anne,  had  a brief  education  at 
Merchant  Taylors’  School  before  going  to  sea  as  a cabin  boy  and 
working  as  a clerk  in  a warehouse.  After  this  varied  upbringing 
he  studied  for  his  future  profession  at  the  London  Hospital,  quali- 
fying in  1874  and  taking  the  F.R.C.S.  in  1878,  in  which  year  he 
won  the  University  gold  medal  for  mental  science  in  his  final  M.B. 
examination.  Having  served  in  junior  appointments  at  the  London 
Hospital,  he  lived  in  Norwich  for  a time,  acting  as  superintendent 
of  the  Bethel  Hospital  and  surgeon  to  the  Jenny  Lind  Hospital  and 
the  Lying-In  Charity.  He  then  became,  successively,  an  assistant 
medical  officer  at  the  Leavesden  Asylum  and  the  City  of  London 
Asylum  and  resident  physician  at  Flower  House  Private  Asylum, 
Catford.  In  addition  he  lectured,  first,  on  neurology  and  insanity 
at  the  Westminster  Hospital,  and,  secondly,  from  1906  to  1913, 
on  psychological  medicine  at  Charing  Cross  Hospital,  where  he 
was  also  physician  for  mental  diseases.  Mercier  was  a prolific 
writer  on  insanity  and  its  legal  aspects  and  on  psychology;  among 
his  works  were  A Textbook  of  Insanity  (1902),  Criminal  Responsi- 
bility (1905),  and  Crime  and  Criminals  (1918).  The  value  of  the  two 
last  was  recognised  by  the  award,  by  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians, 
of  the  Swiney  Prize  in  1909  and  again  in  1919;  he  was  FitzPatrick 
Lecturer  in  1913-14.  He  held  office  as  president  of  the  Medico- 
Psychological  Association.  Mercier  was  a man  of  wide  reading 
and  mordant  wit,  and  he  revelled  in  controversy.  He  suffered 
from  severe  bodily  disablement  for  many  years,  but  triumphed 
over  every  difficulty  and  remained  mentally  alert  to  the  end.  He 
was  twice  married,  his  second  wife,  whom  he  married  in  1913, 
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being  Mary,  daughter  of  Donald  MacDougall.  He  died  at  Park- 
stone  in  Dorset. 

Lancet,  1919.  1919. 

Plarr,  ii,  52. 

BURGESS,  DUNCAN 

b.  21  Aug.  1850.  d.  17  Jan.  1917. 

M.A.  Aberd.,  M.A.,  M.B.  Cantab.,  F.R.C.P.  (1905). 

Duncan  Burgess,  the  son  of  Gregor  Burgess,  was  born  at  Dreggie, 
Grantown-on-Spey,  and  made  his  first  academic  studies  at  Aberdeen 
University,  where  he  received  the  degree  of  M.A.  in  1868.  Matricu- 
lating at  Cambridge  in  1872  as  a scholar  of  Corpus  Christi,  he 
graduated  as  thirteenth  wrangler  three  years  later  and  was  made  a 
fellow  of  his  College.  He  graduated  as  M.B.  in  1882  after  studying 
at  the  London  Hospital  and  completed  his  training  with  visits  to 
Prague,  Wurzburg  and  Vienna.  After  holding  resident  posts  at 
the  Royal  Hospital  for  Diseases  of  the  Chest  and  the  South-East 
Fever  Hospital,  London,  he  settled  in  Sheffield.  There  his  principal 
appointment  was  on  the  staff  of  the  Royal  Hospital,  which  he  served 
actively  until  reaching  the  retiring  age  in  1915.  He  was  also 
professor  of  medicine  at  Sheffield  University.  In  1890  he  was 
deputed  by  the  local  Medico-Chirurgical  Society  to  visit  Germany 
with  a colleague  and  report  on  Koch’s  tuberculin  treatment.  On 
the  outbreak  of  war  in  1914  he  was  given  charge  of  the  medical 
section  of  the  3rd  Northern  General  Hospital  with  the  rank  of 
lieutenant-colonel.  Burgess,  although  constrained  by  his  native 
reserve,  was  universally  popular  in  Sheffield.  Of  strong  physique, 
he  found  his  chief  recreation  in  playing  golf.  He  died  unmarried 
at  Sheffield. 

Lancet,  1917.  1917.  Al.  Cantab.,  i,  451. 

EDEN,  THOMAS  WATTS 

b.  8 May  1863.  d.  22  Sept.  1946. 

M.D.  Edin.,  F.R.C.S.  Edin.,  F.R.C.P.  (1905),  F.R.C.O.G. 

Thomas  Watts  Eden  was  born  at  Evesham,  the  only  son  of 
Alfred  Thomas  Eden.  He  was  educated  privately  and  at  Edinburgh 
University,  where  he  had  a brilliant  career,  gaining  the  Ettles  and 
James  Scott  scholarships  in  1888,  the  year  of  his  graduation  as 
M.B.,  C.M.,  and  the  Leckie  Mactier  fellowship  in  the  next  year. 
He  then  served  in  junior  appointments  at  the  Edinburgh  Royal 
Maternity  Hospital  and  Royal  Infirmary  and  as  assistant  to  the 
professor  of  clinical  medicine,  and  did  post-graduate  work  at 
London,  Berlin  and  Leipzig.  In  London,  where  he  settled,  he  made 
lasting  connections  with  the  Chelsea  Hospital  for  Women,  Queen 
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Charlotte’s  Hospital  and  Charing  Cross  Hospital.  At  the  last- 
named  he  was  elected  assistant  physician  in  1898  and  physician 
in  1912,  and  lectured  on  midwifery  and  the  diseases  of  women  after 
1912;  and  all  three  Hospitals  appointed  him  to  their  consulting 
staffs  on  his  retirement.  He  examined  both  for  the  Conjoint 
Board  and  for  Oxford,  Cambridge,  Edinburgh,  and  Leeds  Univer- 
sities. During  the  1914-1918  War  he  was  a major  in  the  R.A.M.C. 
He  succeeded  to  the  presidency  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Medicine 
in  1930,  being  the  second  obstetrician  to  hold  the  office,  and  was 
one  of  the  founders  of  the  Royal  College  of  Obstetricians  and 
Gynaecologists.  He  also  concerned  himself  with  the  standard 
of  efficiency  and  the  welfare  of  midwives. 

Eden,  however,  was  best  known  within  the  profession  as  the 
author  of  a number  of  leading  textbooks,  Manual  of  Midwifery 
(1906),  Manual  of  Gynaecology  (1911),  and,  in  collaboration  with 
Cuthbert  Lockyer,  Gynaecology  for  Students  and  Practitioners 
(1916).  In  1917,  again  with  Lockyer,  he  edited  The  New  System  of 
Gynaecology.  As  chairman  of  the  board  of  The  Journal  of  Obstetrics 
and  Gynaecology  of  the  British  Empire,  he  continued  an  association 
.with  this  periodical,  which  he  had  begun,  as  its  editor,  early  in  his 
career.  Eden  attributed  great  importance  to  the  instruction  of 
students  and  opposed  excessive  specialisation.  His  character 
showed  a firmness  of  purpose  coupled  with  equanimity  and  modesty. 
In  retirement  in  North  Devon  he  rode  and  golfed  to  a late  age. 
He  married  in  1900  Mary  Frances,  only  daughter  of  John  Dove 
Bain  of  Cockermouth.  He  died  at  Torbay. 

Lancet,  1946.  1946. 

PIERCE,  BEDFORD 

b.  21  May  1861.  d.  8 July  1932. 

M.D.  Lond.,  M.R.C.S.,  F.R.C.P.  (1905). 

Bedford  Pierce  was  born  in  Manchester,  the  son  of  Edmund 
Kell  Pierce  and  his  wife  Elizabeth  Tyler.  After  an  early  education 
at  the  Friends’  School,  Croydon,  he  was  apprenticed  at  the  age  of 
fourteen  to  a firm  of  pharmaceutical  chemists  in  London.  Eight 
years  later,  however,  he  embarked  on  a medical  career.  While 
a student  at  St.  Bartholomew’s  Hospital,  he  won  all  the  available 
scholarships  and  prizes,  and,  two  years  after  graduating  as  M.B. 
in  1888,  the  Murchison  Scholarship  of  the  Royal  College  of  Physi- 
cians. He  obtained  house  appointments  in  St.  Bartholomew’s 
and  then  decided  to  accept  an  offer  to  take  charge  of  the  Retreat, 
York.  Having  spent  a year  as  clinical  assistant  in  Bethlem  Royal 
Hospital  and  the  Edinburgh  Royal  Asylum,  Morningside,  he  took 
up  his  new  appointment  of  medical  superintendent  in  1892. 
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During  his  thirty  years  at  the  Retreat,  Pierce  introduced  many 
reforms,  built  a Nurses  Home  (1898),  and  did  much  to  improve 
the  training  and  status  of  mental  nurses.  He  lectured  on  mental 
diseases  at  Leeds  University  from  1908  to  1911  and  carried  on 
a successful  consulting  practice  from  Leeds.  He  was  president  of 
the  Medico-Psychological  Association  in  1919-20.  After  retiring 
in  1922,  he  acted  as  a Lord  Chancellor’s  visitor  for  a time,  travelled 
in  America,  Africa  and  India,  and  served  as  a Commissioner  in 
Lunacy  from  1929  to  1931.  Pierce  was  a Quaker  and  a man 
of  many  interests — among  them  gardens,  wood-carving  and 
painting,  mountaineering,  and  games.  He  married  in  1890  Mary 
Isabella,  daughter  of  John  Hamilton,  and  had  a son  and  daughter. 
He  died  at  Harpenden. 

Lancet,  1932.  1932.  Times,  12  July  1932. 

RUSSELL,  JAMES  WILLIAM 

b.  16  Apr.  1863.  d.  20  Sept.  1925. 

M.A.,  M.D.  Cantab.,  F.R.C.P.  (1905). 

James  Russell  was  born  in  Birmingham,  the  son  of  James  Russell, 
F.R.C.P.,  physician  to  the  General  Hospital,  and  his  wife,  Mary 
Elizabeth  Wills,  sister  of  Mr.  Justice  Alfred  Wills.  He  was  educated 
at  Edgbaston  Proprietary  School  and  Trinity  Hall,  Cambridge,  where 
he  read  mathematics,  and  studied  medicine  at  Queen’s  College, 
Birmingham,  and  Guy’s  Hospital,  graduating  as  M.B.,  B.Ch.,  in 
1890.  He  then  held  house  appointments  at  Guy’s,  paid  a visit  to 
Vienna,  and  in  1891  returned  to  Birmingham  as  resident  medical 
officer  at  the  General  Infirmary.  He  was  made  assistant  physician 
a year  later  and  physician  in  1912,  and  received  honorary  appoint- 
ments at  several  other  local  institutions,  including  the  Birmingham 
and  Midland  Ear  and  Throat  Hospital  and  the  Sutton  Coldfield 
Cottage  Hospital.  After  1917  he  was  joint  professor  of  medicine 
at  Birmingham  University,  where  he  had  already  taught  as  an 
assistant  to  the  professor  and  as  lecturer  on  clinical  medicine. 
He  edited  the  Birmingham  Medical  Review  from  1894  to  1903,  and 
delivered  the  Ingleby  lectures  in  1922.  In  his  younger  days  Russell 
was  an  expert  rock  climber,  but  precarious  health,  which  deterior- 
ated seriously  as  the  result  of  his  service  as  a major  in  the  1st 
Southern  General  Hospital  during  the  war  years,  limited  his  later 
activity.  He  was  a talented  violinist  and  helped  to  organise  pro- 
menade concerts  in  Birmingham.  He  died  unmarried  at  Hay  Tor, 
Devon. 

Lancet,  1925.  1925. 

Presidential  Address  to  R.C.P.,  1926  25. 
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SEQUEIRA,  JAMES  HARRY 

b.  2 Oct.  1865.  d.  5 Nov.  1948. 

M.D.  Lond..  F.R.C.S.,  F.R.C.P.  (1905). 

James  Sequeira  was  born  in  London,  the  son  of  J.  Scott  Sequeira, 
M.R.C.S.,  and  the  sixth,  in  direct  descent,  of  a line  of  doctors.  He 
was  educated  at  King’s  College  School  and  studied  medicine  at  the 
London  Hospital,  qualifying  in  1889;  he  won  the  Hutchinson 
prize  and  took  the  F.R.C.S.  in  1893.  His  first  years  as  a doctor 
were  spent,  in  junior  appointments  at  the  London  Hospital,  the 
North-West  London  Fever  Hospital  and  the  North-Eastern  Hospital 
for  Children,  and  in  postgraduate  studies  at  Vienna  and  at  Copen- 
hagen, where  he  worked  under  Finsen,  whose  Phototherapy  he 
translated  in  1901.  In  1902  he  was  elected  assistant  physician  to 
the  London  Hospital,  with  charge  of  the  light  therapy  department 
— the  first  of  its  kind  to  be  instituted  in  England — and  of  the  skin 
department.  He  went  on  to  make  his  name  as  a specialist  in  skin 
diseases,  and  his  textbook,  Diseases  of  the  Skin,  first  published  in 
1911,  reached  a fifth  edition  in  1947.  In  the  1914-1918  War,  he 
acted  as  a consultant  on  dermatology  to  military  hospitals  in 
London.  He  retired  from  the  active  staff  of  the  London  Hospital 
in  1927  and  made  his  home  in  Kenya  for  the  rest  of  his  life.  There 
he  continued  to  take  an  interest  in  matters  of  medical  significance, 
particularly  in  leprosy  and  the  susceptibility  of  Africans  to  disease. 
He  edited  the  East  African  Medical  Journal  for  ten  years,  and 
delivered  the  Chadwick  lecture,  while  on  a visit  to  London,  in  1932. 
During  the  1939-1945  War  he  served  as  a consultant  to  military 
hospitals  in  East  Africa.  Sequeira,  short,  sturdy,  with  his  leonine 
head,  benign  expression  and  dignified  bearing,  was  a memorable 
figure  in  hospital  wards.  He  died  in  Kenya,  survived  by  his  wife 
and  two  adopted  children. 

Lancet,  1948.  1948.  Times,  26  Nov.  1948. 

SHAW,  HAROLD  BATTY 
b.  13  July  1866.  d.  9 May  1936. 

M.D.  Lond.,  F.R.C.S.,  F.R.C.P.  (1905). 

Harold  Batty  Shaw  was  born  at  Thorner  near  Leeds,  the  third 
son  of  Edward  Walker  Shaw,  civil  engineer,  of  Bradford,  but  was 
brought  up  in  New  South  Wales.  His  medical  education  took  place 
at  the  Yorkshire  College,  Leeds,  and  University  College,  London. 
He  graduated  as  M.B.,  B.S.,  in  1895,  proceeded  to  the  F.R.C.S. 
a year  later,  and  won  the  Atkinson-Morley  surgical  scholarship  in 
1897.  After  holding  house  appointments  in  University  College 

mnnPlta1’  however’  he  decided  to  practise  as  a physician,  and  in 
1900  was  elected  assistant  physician  to  the  Hospital.  He  lectured 
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there  on  therapeutics  and  medicine,  and  was  made  consulting 
physician  when  he  retired  from  the  active  staff  in  1932.  He  received 
the  same  honour  in  1932  from  the  Brompton  Hospital,  where  he 
had  been  appointed  assistant  physician  in  1902.  During  the 
1914-1918  War  he  was  attached  as  a captain  to  the  3rd  London 
General  Hospital.  He  delivered  the  Goulstonian  Lectures  before 
the  Royal  College  of  Physicians  in  1906,  examined  for  the  Conjoint 
Board  and  for  Oxford  and  Leeds  Universities,  and  published  a book 
on  Hyperpiesia  and  Hyperpiesis  (1922).  He  was  a man  of  talent  in 
every  field,  a physician  who  made  research  an  integral  part  of  his 
life,  a teacher,  precise  and  dogmatic,  who  drew  large  crowds  to 
his  outpatient  demonstrations,  and  an  administrator  who  ably 
supervised  the  construction  of  the  new  University  College  Hospital 
Medical  School,  opened  in  1907,  for  which  he  had  obtained  a grant 
of  £100,000  from  Sir  Donald  Currie,  and  who,  as  dean  of  the 
School  from  1908  to  1910,  planned  the  development  of  further  new 
departments.  His  wife  was  Muriel  Agnes  Ellison,  daughter  of  Rev. 
Patrick  Watson,  vicar  of  Earlsfield;  they  had  one  son  and  one 
daughter.  He  died  at  his  home  in  Littlehampton. 

Lancet,  1936.  1936.  U.C.H.  Magazine,  1936,  xxi,  77. 

SPRIGGS,  SIR  EDMUND  IVENS,  K.C.V.O. 

b.  25  Sept.  1871.  d.  4 Feb.  1949. 

M.D.  Lond.,  F.R.C.P.  (1905),  J.P. 

Edmund  Spriggs,  born  at  Foxton  in  Leicestershire,  the  son  of 
Joseph  Spriggs,  went  to  Market  Harborough  Grammar  School 
and  Wycliffe  College,  Stonehouse,  as  a boy.  At  the  age  of  eighteen 
he  was  indentured  as  a dentist  at  Rotherham.  Three  years  later 
he  obtained  a scholarship  to  Firth  College  and  from  there  one  to 
Guy’s  Hospital.  Having  graduated  in  1896,  he  remained  at  Guy’s 
in  junior  appointments  and  as  Beaney  research  student,  until  1901, 
when  he  visited  Heidelberg  as  Gill  research  scholar.  On  his 
return  he  was  elected  assistant  physician  to  the  Royal  Hospital 
for  Diseases  of  the  Chest  in  1902,  to  the  Victoria  Hospital  for 
Children  in  1903,  and,  in  the  following  year,  to  St.  George’s  Hospital, 
where  he  also  lectured  on  pharmacology. 

Spriggs’  career  was  gravely  interrupted  when,  in  1910,  he 
developed  pleurisy  and,  in  1911,  suffered  a severe  relapse.  Advised, 
on  his  return  from  a year  in  Nordrach-on-Dee  Sanatorium,  against 
resuming  his  work  in  London,  he  accepted  the  post  of  senior 
physician  in  a new  sanatorium  designed  for  cases  other  than 
tuberculosis,  Duff  House,  in  Banff.  With  this  institution,  which 
was  moved  to  Ruthin  Castle,  North  Wales,  after  ten  years,  Spriggs 
remained  in  association  till  his  death.  From  1917  to  1918  he  also 
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acted  as  medical  advisor  to  the  Ministry  of  Food  and,  after  the 
War  he  visited  the  United  States  and  Canada  to  study  medical 
progress  there.  In  1930,  returning  from  a lecture  tour  in  the 
United  States,  he  became  the  victim  of  another  illness,  lasting  two 
years.  He  examined  for  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians,  as  well 
as  for  Aberdeen  University,  and  delivered  the  Oliver-Sharpey 
Lectures  of  1906,  the  Croonian  Lectures  of  1935  and  the  Harveian 
Oration  in  1944. 

Spriggs’  experience  of  clinical  medicine  and  his  background  of 
laboratory  research  enabled  him  to  make  notable  observations  on 
gastric  and  intestinal  diseases,  which  earned  a wide  reputation. 
Insulin  received  an  early  test  at  the  Ruthin  Castle  clinic,  and 
pernicious  anaemia  was  treated  with  the  Minot-Murphy  liver  diet 
there,  for  the  first  time  in  England.  Ever  ready  to  examine  fresh 
ideas,  he  was  cautious  in  arriving  at  his  own  conclusions,  although 
quick  to  defend  them  once  established.  But  he  was  always  willing 
to  withdraw  an  untenable  opinion.  Thus  his  work  created  an 
impression  both  of  far-sightedness  and  of  thoroughness.  His 
interests  outside  the  clinic  were  wide.  Local  public  affairs  claimed 
his  attention,  and  he  was  High  Sheriff  of  Denbighshire  in  1945. 
He  was  created  K.C.V.O.  in  1935.  His  favourite  pastime  was 
shooting.  He  enjoyed  fishing,  golf  and  tennis,  and  he  bred  and 
trained  golden  retrievers.  He  married,  firstly,  in  1905  Alice, 
daughter  of  T.  S.  Watson  of  Foxton,  by  whom  he  had  two  sons 
and  two  daughters  and,  secondly,  in  1936  Jane,  daughter  of  William 
Macintosh,  M.V.O.,  of  Dunning,  Perthshire.  He  died  at  Ruthin 
Castle. 

Lancet,  1949.  1949. 

Presidential  Address  to  R.C.P.,  1949,  13. 


WARRINGTON,  WILLIAM  BARNETT 
b.  1869.  d.  2 Feb.  1919. 

M.B.  Viet.,  M.D.  Lond.,  F.R.C.P.  (1905). 

William  Warrington  was  born  in  Liverpool,  the  son  of  John  T. 
Warrington,  J.P.  He  studied  medicine  at  Owens  College, 
Manchester,  and  the  Rotunda  Hospital,  Dublin,  taking  the 
Manchester  M.B.,  Ch.B.,  degrees  in  1891  and  the  London  M.B.  in 
1893.  He  obtained  house  appointments  at  the  Manchester  Royal 
Infirmary,  the  City  of  London  Hospital  for  Diseases  of  the  Chest, 
and  the  National  Hospital  for  the  Paralysed  and  Epileptic,  and 
then  visited  Leipzig  to  begin  researches  on  neurology,  which  he 
continued  under  Sherrington  at  Liverpool,  where  he  settled  in 
practice.  His  first  honorary  appointments  were  as  assistant 
physician  to  the  Stanley  Hospital  and  the  Hospital  for  Consumption; 
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afterwards  he  became  physician  to  the  Northern  Hospital  and 
assistant  physician  to  the  Liverpool  Royal  Infirmary.  He  was 
lecturer  on  neuropathology  at  Liverpool  University  and  examined 
for  London  University.  During  the  1914-1918  War  he  found 
scope  for  his  neurological  experience  as  a captain  in  the  R.A.M.C., 
working  on  traumatic  nerve  lesions  and  their  after-effects. 
Warrington  was  survived  by  his  widow,  two  sons  and  a daughter. 

1919. 

WHITFIELD,  ARTHUR 

b.  13  Oct.  1868.  d.  31  Jan.  1947. 

M.D.  Lond.,  M.R.C.S.,  F.R.C.P.  (1905). 

Arthur  Whitfield  was  born  in  London,  the  son  of  George  Whitfield. 

He  went  from  King’s  College  School  to  King’s  College,  London, 
with  a junior  scholarship,  in  1887,  and  qualified  four  years  later. 

A period  of  resident  appointments,  including  the  Sambrooke  medical 
registrarship,  at  his  own  Hospital  and  of  study  in  Berlin  and  Vienna 
followed  before  he  obtained  election  as  assistant  physician  to  the 
West  London  Hospital  and  as  dermatologist  at  the  Royal  Northern 
Hospital.  He  left  the  former  after  three  years  to  return,  in  1899, 
to  King’s  as  assistant  physician,  with  charge  of  the  skin  department — 
the  first  to  hold  this  office.  Having  proved  the  importance  of  his 
speciality,  he  was,  in  1906,  made  full  physician,  with  the  same 
responsibilities,  and  first  professor  of  dermatology.  He  also  held 
the  offices  of  dean  of  the  Medical  School  from  1904  to  1906  and 
chairman  of  the  medical  board  from  1914  to  1918  and  again  from 
1926  to  1928.  During  the  1914-1918  War  he  gave  additional 
assistance  to  King’s  as  a general  physician  in  charge  of  outpatients, 
as  well  as  attending  the  Prince  of  Wales’  Hospital  for  Officers  and 
carrying  on  a friend’s  practice.  On  retiring  from  the  active  staff 
in  1925,  he  was  elected  emeritus  professor  and  consulting  physician. 
Whitfield’s  outside  appointments  included  those  of  professor  of 
dermatology  at  the  Royal  Army  Medical  School  and  dermatologist 
to  St.  Dunstan’s.  He  was  Lumleian  Lecturer  at  the  Royal  College 
of  Physicians  in  1921. 

Whitfield  was  the  author  of  A Handbook  of  Skin  Diseases  and  their 
Treatment  (1907).  His  most  valued  research  concerned  fungus 
infections — in  particular,  the  causative  role  of  fungi  in  tinea  pedis 
and  its  treatment  with  “Whitfield’s  ointment”.  He  was  well  , 
informed  in  allied  branches  of  medicine,  and  indeed  in  allied  sciences, 
and  his  learning  extended  to  knowledge  in  general.  As  a physician, 
he  impressed  on  all  the  need  for  the  most  thorough  examination  of 
patients.  Although  handicapped  by  a painful  infirmity,  his  energy, 
his  alertness  and  his  dogmatic  manner  of  expression  never  flagged. 
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His  garden  at  Beaconsfield  provided  a hobby  for  his  leisure,  and  he 
enjoyed  a game  of  golf  or  tennis.  He  married  Margaret,  daughter 
of  Charles  Tuttle  of  Rochester,  New  York,  and  had  one  son  and 
two  daughters.  He  died  at  Eastbourne,  where  he  had  lived  after 
retiring. 

Lancet,  1947.  1947. 

Lyle,  417. 

ABRAM,  JOHN  HILL 

b.  1863.  d.  13  July  1933. 

M.D.  Lond.,  M.R.C.S.,  F.R.C.P.  (1906). 

John  Abram  was  born  at  Waterloo  near  Liverpool,  the  son  of  a 
corn  merchant,  and  passed  the  greater  part  of  his  life  in  or  near 
that  city.  He  attended  the  Liverpool  Institute  as  a boy  and  began 
his  medical  studies  at  the  Royal  Infirmary  School  of  Medicine, 
completing  them  at  University  College,  London,  where  he  qualified 
in  1887.  He  served  as  house  physician  in  the  Royal  Infirmary  and 
then  as  assistant  physician,  from  1893  to  1896,  at  the  Stanley 
Hospital.  In  due  course  he  received  the  same  appointment  at  the 
Royal  Infirmary  becoming  full  physician  in  1902,  and  consulting 
physician  in  1924.  During  the  1914-1918  War  he  served  as 
consulting  physician  to  military  hospitals  in  Liverpool.  He  was 
closely  connected  with  the  city’s  academic  life,  acting  as  demonstrator 
of  pathology  at  University  College  in  his  early  years,  holding  the 
chair  of  pathology  in  the  University  from  1906  to  1922  and  then 
succeeding  to  the  chair  of  medicine,  which  he  filled  for  two  years. 
He  represented  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians  in  the  court  of  the 
University  after  1926.  Abram  was  president  of  the  Liverpool 
Medical  Institution  in  1922-23  and  also  took  an  interest  in  local 
cultural  activities.  He  was  a collector  of  early  English  water- 
colour paintings.  A keen  golfer,  he  lived  at  Hoylake  after  retiring 
from  practice  in  1931.  He  died  there,  unmarried. 

Lancet,  1933.  1933. 

BOX,  CHARLES  RICHARD 

b.  3 Mar.  1866.  d.  3 Apr.  1951. 

B.Sc.,  M.D.  Lond.,  F.R.C.S.,  F.R.C.P.  (1906). 

Charles  Box  went  to  Dulwich  College  for  his  education  and 
started  work  in  the  City  before  deciding  to  become  a medical  student 
at  St.  Thomas’s  Hospital.  There  he  had  a brilliant  career,  taking 
the  B.Sc.  degree  in  1889,  qualifying  in  1891  and  proceeding  to  the 
F.R.C.S.  in  1893.  He  served  in  a number  of  junior  appointments 
in  his  Hospital  and  in  one  at  the  Western  Fever  Hospital,  and  was 
then  elected  to  the  staff  of  the  former,  as  assistant  physician  with 
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charge  of  the  children’s  department,  in  1900.  He  also  acted  as 
demonstrator  of  morbid  anatomy  for  many  years,  even  after  his 
appointment  as  physician  in  1915;  and  he  lectured  on  applied 
anatomy  and  medicine.  In  the  1914-1918  War  he  was  attached  to 
the  5th  London  General  Hospital  as  a major.  He  retired  to  the 
consulting  staff  of  St.  Thomas’s  in  1926,  but  continued  his  active 
work  at  the  London  Fever  Hospital  and  the  Royal  Masonic  Hos- 
pital. He  was  a Censor  of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians  and 
delivered  the  Lumleian  Lectures  in  1933;  he  examined  for  the 
Conjoint  Board  and  for  Birmingham  and  London  Universities. 
Box’s  most  notable  works  were  Clinical  Applied  Anatomy  (1906), 
written  in  collaboration  with  W.  McAdam  Eccles,  a Post-Mortem 
Manual  (1910),  and  the  section  on  fevers  in  successive  editions  of 
Price’s  Textbook  of  Medicine.  He  was  a fine  clinical  physician 
but  lacked  the  gifts  of  popularity  necessary  for  outstanding  success 
as  a consultant.  He  married  in  1905  Marian,  daughter  of  George 
Thyer  of  Bridgwater,  Somerset.  He  died  in  St.  Thomas’s  Hospital. 

Lancet,  1951.  1951.  Times,  5 Apr.  1951. 


BURTON-FANNING,  FREDERICK  WILLIAM 

b.  24  June  1863.  d.  23  Oct.  1937. 

M.D.  Cantab.,  M.R.C.S.,  F.R.C.P.  (1906),  J.P. 

F.  W.  Burton,  who  assumed  the  additional  surname  of  Fanning 
in  1891,  was  born  at  Chertsey,  the  son  of  Edward  Frederick  Burton, 
solicitor,  and  Fanny,  daughter  of  W.  Fanning.  He  went  to  school 
in  Malvern  and  at  Winchester.  He  studied  medicine  first  at 
University  College,  London,  where  he  qualified  in  1885  and  held 
house  appointments  in  the  Hospital.  Then,  while  acting  as  house 
physician  at  Addenbrooke’s  Hospital,  he  continued  his  studies 
at  St.  John’s  College,  Cambridge,  where  he  graduated  as  M.B.  in 
1891.  In  this  same  year  he  was  elected  physician  to  the  Norfolk 
and  Norwich  Hospital  and  began  to  practise  as  a consultant  in 
Norwich.  Frequent  visits  to  Davos,  where  he  was  influenced  by 
the  work  of  W.  R.  Huggard,  gave  him  an  interest  in  the  open-air 
treatment  of  pulmonary  tuberculosis,  and  in  1895  he  began  to  put 
it  into  practice  himself  at  Cromer  Convalescent  Home.  Four  years 
later,  with  his  cousin  W.  J.  Fanning,  he  opened  the  Mundesley 
Sanatorium,  the  first  specially  designed  institution  of  its  kind  in 
England,  which  incorporated  revolving  shelters  of  their  design. 
In  1903  he  founded  the  Kelling  Sanatorium  near  Cromer,  for  non- 
paying patients,  which  during  his  life-time  expanded  from  a capacity 
of  ten  beds  to  one  of  1 50  beds.  He  published  in  1905  an  account  of 
The  Open  Air  Treatment  of  Pulmonary  Tuberculosis.  Burton-Fanning 
was  also  on  the  staff  of  the  Jenny  Lind  Infirmary  for  Sick  Children, 
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and  during  the  Great  War  served,  first,  as  a major  with  the  1st 
Eastern  General  Hospital  and,  secondly,  as  medical  officer  in  charge 
of  the  55th  General  Hospital  in  France,  with  the  rank  of  lieutenant- 
colonel.  He  retired  from  the  Norfolk  and  Norwich  Hospital,  as  its 
consulting  physician,  in  1928,  but  continued  to  practise  for  the 
remainder  of  his  life.  He  was  a man  of  commonsense  and  sympathy 
whose  understanding  of  the  psychological  factor  in  illness  brought 
him  the  confidences  of  many  patients.  He  married  in  1893  Christa- 
bel,  daughter  of  W.  Cooper-Brown,  and  had  two  sons  and  two 
daughters. 

Lancet,  1937.  1937.  Al.  Cantab.,  i,  468. 

Biog.  details  left  by  Dr.  Burton-Fanning,  in  R.C.P.  Library. 

BUZZARD,  SIR  EDWARD  FARQUHAR,  Bart.,  K.C.Y.O. 

b.  20  Dec.  1871.  d.  17  Dec.  1945. 

M.A.,  D.M.  Oxon.,  Hon.  LL.D.  Belf.,  Manitoba,  F.R.C.P.  (1906). 

Farquhar  Buzzard  was  the  son  of  Thomas  Buzzard,  F.R.C.P., 
physician  to  the  National  Hospital  for  the  Paralysed  and  Epileptic, 
and  his  wife  Isabel,  daughter  of  Joseph  Wass.  He  went  to  school 
at  Charterhouse  and  was  an  undergraduate  at  Magdalen  College, 
Oxford.  Here  he  gave  so  much  attention  to  football,  for  which  he 
was  awarded  his  blue,  that  he  gained  only  fourth-class  honours  in 
the  natural  science  school.  At  St.  Thomas’s  Hospital,  however, 
he  won  several  prizes,  including  the  Mead  medal,  and,  after  graduat- 
ing as  B.M.,  B.Ch.,  in  1898,  he  obtained  junior  posts  there  and  at 
the  National  Hospital  and  the  Hospital  for  Sick  Children.  His 
first  honorary  appointments  were  at  the  Royal  Free  Hospital, 
where  he  lectured  on  medical  pathology,  and  the  Belgrave  Hospital 
for  Children.  In  1905  he  was  elected  to  the  staff  of  the  National 
Hospital,  and,  five  years  later,  to  the  staff  of  St.  Thomas’s.  During 
the  War  of  1914-1918  he  served  as  consultant  to  London  Command, 
with  the  rank  of  colonel. 

Although  he  was  primarily  a neurologist,  Buzzard  excelled  as  a 
clinician  in  every  branch  of  medicine.  His  work  was  valued,  not 
so  much  for  any  originality  of  thought,  but  for  the  sound  judg- 
ment and  knowledge  which  he  displayed  from  the  first.  He 
published  Pathology  of  the  Nervous  System  (1921),  in  conjunction 
with  J.  G.  Greenfield,  as  well  as  articles  in  Allbutt’s  System  of 
Medicine  and  other  manuals.  His  abilities  were  recognised  by 
his  appointment  in  1924  as  Physician-Extraordinary  to  King  George 
V which  was  followed  by  those  of  Physician-in-Ordinary  in  1932 
and  of  Extra  Physician  to  George  VI  in  1937.  He  was  created 

K.C.V.O.  in  1927  and  a baronet  two  years  later,  after  the  King’s 
illness. 

Buzzard’s  career  entered  a new  phase  when  in  1928  he  became 
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Regius  professor  of  medicine  at  his  old  University.  His  tenure  of 
the  chair,  which  lasted  till  1943,  was  a memorable  one  for  Oxford. 
In  1936  the  B.M.A.  met  at  Oxford  under  his  presidency,  and  in  his 
inaugural  address  he  outlined  his  ambitions  and  plans  for  an  ideal 
medical  research  school.  Lord  Nuffield,  who  was  in  the  audience, 
immediately  offered  the  financial  support  necessary  for  their 
realisation,  and  it  fell  to  Buzzard  to  direct,  within  the  setting  of  the 
Radcliffe  Infirmary,  the  establishment  of  new  professorships,  a new 
clinical  school,  the  Institute  of  Social  Medicine  and  the  Nuffield 
Provincial  Hospital  Trust.  His  talent' for  administration  was 
utilised  by  the  University  as  a whole,  and  in  1935  he  stood  unsuccess- 
fully as  Conservative  candidate  for  one  of  its  parliamentary  seats. 
For  his  great  services  to  medicine  at  Oxford  he  was  awarded  the 
Osier  memorial  medal  of  1940.  The  Royal  College  of  Physicians 
chose  him  as  its  Goulstonian  Lecturer  in  1907  and  Harveian  Orator 
in  1941,  and,  as  Senior  Censor,  he  was  prominent  in  the  Harvey 
tercentenary  celebrations.  He  represented  the  College  in  the 
General  Medical  Council  from  1927  to  1929  and  Oxford  University 
for  many  years  thereafter.  He  gave  the  Lettsomian  Lectures  at  the 
Medical  Society  of  London  in  1926. 

As  a man,  Buzzard  was  unusually  silent,  and  his  ward  teaching 
was  reduced  to  the  essentials  of  diagnosis.  This  reticence  was 
due  to  shyness  and  contrasted  with  the  polished  fluency  of  his  pre- 
pared public  disquisitions.  Students  found  him  awe-inspiring  and 
ponderous,  since  he  had  none  of  the  arts  of  the  showman.  His 
contemporaries  respected  him  for  his  gifts  of  leadership,  wisdom, 
and,  even  in  his  old  age,  courageous  vision,  in  the  realms  both  of 
medicine  and  of  administration.  His  exceptional  physique  and 
staying  power  and  his  prowess  at  games  remained  with  him 
throughout  life.  He  married  in  1899  May,  daughter  of  Edward 
Bliss  of  Edgbaston,  and  had  two  sons  and  three  daughters.  His 
second  son  is  E.  M.  Buzzard,  F.R.C.P.,  and  one  of  his  daughters 
married  EL  Gardiner-Hill,  F.R.C.P.  He  died  at  Oxford. 

Lancet,  1945.  1945. 

Times,  19  Dec.  1945.  Manchester  Guardian,  19  Dec.  1945. 

CRAIG,  SIR  MAURICE,  C.B.E. 

b.  29  May  1866.  d.  6 Jan.  1935. 

M.A.,  M.D.  Cantab.,  M.R.C.S.,  F.R.C.P.  (1906). 

Maurice  Craig  was  born  at  Scarborough,  the  eldest  son  of  Dr. 
William  Simpson  Craig,  and  his  wife  Frances  Margaret  Morrison, 
and  educated  at  Bedford  School  and  Caius  College,  Cambridge, 
where  he  graduated  with  first-class  honours  in  natural  sciences  in 
1887.  He  qualified  from  Guy’s  Hospital  four  years  later,  and  then 
worked  in  junior  appointments  in  the  Westminster  Ophthalmic 
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Hospital,  the  Bethlem  Royal  Hospital  and  the  West  Riding  Asylum 
at  Wakefield.  He  became  an  assistant  medical  officer  at  Bethlem 
in  1894,  resigning  after  fourteen  years  to  begin  a private  consulting 
practice  which  rapidly  assumed  large  proportions.  He  had  lectured 
meanwhile  at  St.  George’s  and  Guy’s  Hospitals  on  mental  diseases 
and  had  been  elected,  in  1906,  physician  for  psychological  medicine 
at  Guy’s,  an  office  that  he  held  till  his  retirement,  with  consulting 
rank,  in  1926.  During  the  1914-1918  War,  as  neurological  adviser 
to  the  R.A.M.C.,  he  gave  valuable  service  on  behalf  of  soldiers 
affected  with  shell  shock  and  mental  disease.  Afterwards  he  was 
a member  of  the  War  Office  committee  on  shell  shock  and  consulting 
neurologist  to  the  Ministry  of  Pensions.  He  was  made  C.B.E. 
for  his  services  in  1919  and  was  knighted  two  years  later. 

In  the  postwar  years  Craig  devoted  much  energy  to  the  National 
Council  for  Mental  Hygiene,  which  he  helped  to  found  in  1922 
and  of  which  he  was  chairman  after  1928.  Another  project  which 
owed  its  existence  partly  to  his  inspiration  was  the  Cassel  Hospital, 
Penshurst,  founded  in  1921.  He  was,  in  addition,  a governor  of 
the  Bethlem  and  Bridewell  Hospitals  and  chairman  of  the  governors 
of  the  Harpur  Trust  of  the  Bedford  schools.  He  delivered  the 
Maudsley  lecture  before  the  Royal  Medico-Psychological  Associa- 
tion in  1922  and  the  Bradshaw  Lecture  at  the  Royal  College  of 
Physicians  in  the  same  year  and  examined  for  the  College  and  for 
London  and  Cambridge  Universities.  In  1926,  his  popular  manual, 
Psychological  Medicine,  first  published  twenty-one  years  earlier, 
reached  its  fourth  and  last  edition,  in  which  he  had  the  benefit  of 
Thomas  Beaton’s  assistance. 

A charming  personality,  with  a capacity  for  clear  thinking  and 
an  intuitive  understanding  of  the  problems  of  his  patients,  .Craig 
was  a strong  believer  in  the  preventive  aspects  of  psychological 
medicine  and  in  the  need  for  popular  enlightenment  on  the  subject. 
He  saw  the  danger  of  excessive  specialisation  in  this  branch  of 
medicine  and  emphasised  the  necessity  for  close  co-operation 
between  specialist  and  family  doctor.  Craig  married  in  1903 
Edith  de  Saumarez,  daughter  of  A.  Kentish  Brock,  and  had  one 
son  and  two  daughters.  He  died  at  his  home  near  Littlehampton. 

Lancet,  1935.  1935. 

Mental  Hygiene,  Jan.  1935,  1.  Al.  Cantab.,  ii,  166. 


GRAHAM-LITTLE,  SIR  ERNEST  GORDON 
6.1867.  d.  6 Oct.  1950. 

B.A.  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  M.D.  Lond.,  L.S.A.,  M.R.C  S 
F.R.C.P.  (1906),  M.P. 

Born  in  Bengal,  the  son  of  Michael  Little,  I.C.S.,  and  his  wife 
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Anna  English,  a South  African,  Ernest  Graham  Gordon  Little 
(he  altered  his  surname  when  he  was  knighted  in  1931)  took  an  arts 
degree  at  South  African  College,  Cape  University,  in  1887.  He  then 
studied  medicine  at  Guy’s  and  St.  George’s  Hospitals  in  London, 
winning  an  entrance  scholarship  to  the  latter  and  the  Acland  prize  for 
clinical  medicine.  Having  qualified  in  1892  and  graduated  a year  later, 
he  made  further  studies  in  Dublin  and  Paris  and  obtained  a suc- 
cession of  house  appointments  at  the  City  of  London  Hospital  for 
Diseases  of  the  Chest  and  St.  George’s.  He  was  also  elected  assistant 
physician  to  the  East  London  Hospital  for  Children,  where  he  rose 
eventually  to  be  consulting  physician.  His  main  association,  how- 
ever, was  with  St.  Mary’s  Hospital ; he  was  physician  in  charge  of  the 
skin  department  and  lecturer  on  dermatology  from  1902  to  1934 
and  again  from  1940  to  1941.  During  the  War  of  1914-1918  he 
acted  as  consulting  dermatologist  to  London  military  hospitals. 

Graham-Little’s  career  as  a consultant  was  gradually  over- 
shadowed by  his  increasing  preoccupation  with  London  University 
matters  and  later  with  politics.  He  represented  London  medical 
graduates  in  the  Senate  from  1906  to  1950  and  became  chairman 
of  the  University  Graduates  Association  in  1922.  He  did  much 
to  secure  the  admission  of  women  as  external  students  and  favoured 
an  increase  in  university  scholarships.  He  was  elected  as  Indepen- 
dent M.P.  for  the  University  in  1924  in  opposition  to  candidates 
pledged  to  support  certain  recommendations  of  the  Haldane 
Report,  and  was  repeatedly  returned  to  Parliament  with  varying 
majorities  until  the  abolition  of  university  seats  in  1950.  In  the 
House  he  interested  himself  especially  in  legislation  with  a medical 
bearing  and  made  effective  use  of  his  medical  knowledge  in  com- 
mittee. In  1943  he  was  chairman  of  the  Medical  Parliamentary 
Committee.  He  was  a strong  opponent  of  the  National  Health 
Service  and  of  socialism  in  all  its  aspects.  Graham-Little  was  a 
man  who  spared  no  vigour  in  making  his  views  known,  both  in 
and  out  of  Parliament,  and  was  frequently  involved  in  serious 
controversy.  Nevertheless,  he  was  universally  respected  for  his 
integrity  and  his  loyalty.  He  married  in  1911  Sarah  Helen,  daughter 
of  Maurice  Kendall,  and  had  one  son  and  one  daughter.  He  died 
at  his  home  in  Epsom. 


>1 


Lancet,  1950. 

Times,  9 Oct.  1950. 


1950. 

Times  Educational  Supplement,  13  Oct.  1950. 


HEWLETT,  RICHARD  TANNER 
6.1865.  d.  10  Sept.  1940. 

M.D.  Lond.,  M.R.C.S.,  D.P.H.,  F.R.C.P.  (1906). 

Richard  Tanner  Hewlett  was  born  in  London,  the  son  of  Richard 
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Hewlett,  a Stroud  solicitor.  He  was  a pupil  of  King’s  College  School 
before  entering  King’s  College,  London,  as  a medical  student  in 
1883.  He  qualified  in  1889  and  graduated  as  M.B.  in  1890,  having 
won  scholarships  at  each  stage  of  his  academic  career.  He  was 
given  house  appointments  in  King’s  College  Hospital  and  spent  a 
further  three  years,  from  1891  to  1894,  as  a demonstrator  of  bacteri- 
ology there.  His  next  post  was  as  bacteriologist  to  the  Jenner 
(later,  the  Lister)  Institute.  In  1901,  however,  he  returned  to 
King’s  to  accept  the  chair  of  bacteriology,  which  he  occupied  till 
retiring  as  emeritus  professor  in  1925.  Hewlett  also  maintained 
a long  association  with  the  Seamen’s  Hospital,  Greenwich,  where 
he  became  physician  in  1899,  director  of  pathology  in  1908,  and 
ultimately  consulting  pathologist.  He  lectured  on  bacteriology  at 
the  London  School  of  Hygiene  and  Tropical  Medicine,  and  during 
the  1914-1918  War  acted  as  pathologist  to  the  Richmond  War 
Hospital.  He  gave  the  Milroy  Lectures  at  the  Royal  College  of 
Physicians  in  1909  and  examined  on  behalf  of  London  University. 
A fluent  writer,  he  was  the  author  of  two  popular  textbooks,  Manual 
of  Bacteriology  (1898),  which  ran  through  nine  editions,  and 
Pathology , General  and  Special  (1906),  which,  after  eight  editions, 
received  a new  lease  of  life  when  J.  McIntosh  collaborated  with  the 
author  in  producing  a ninth.  Other  publications  by  Hewlett  were 
Serum  Therapy , Bacterial  Therapeutics , and  Vaccines  (1903)  and 
Principles  of  Preventive  Medicine  (1921).  Interested  mainly  in  the 
application  of  bacteriology  to  hygiene  and  public  health,  Hewlett  was 
a studious,  unassuming,  friendly  individual.  He  married,  firstly,  in 
1893  Louise,  daughter  of  F.  Stratton  of  East  Sheen,  by  whom  he 
had  three  sons  and  two  daughters,  and,  secondly,  in  1915  Gertrude 
Lilian  Floyd,  daughter  of  C.  E.  Collins  of  East  Grinstead,  by 
whom  he  had  three  sons.  He  died  at  Greenwich. 

Lancet,  1940.  1940. 

Nature,  26  Oct.  1940.  Lyle,  283. 

PURVES-STEWART,  SIR  JAMES,  K.C.M.G.,  C.B. 

b.  20  Nov.  1869.  d.  14  June  1949. 

M.A.,  M.D.  Edin.,  F.R.C.P.  (1906). 

James  Purves-Stewart  was  born  in  Edinburgh,  the  son  of  John 
Stewart,  J.P.,  master  tailor,  and  educated  at  the  Royal  High  School 
and  the  University.  He  graduated  in  arts  in  1889  and  then  took 
up  the  study  of  medicine,  of  which  he  proved  an  outstanding 
student,  winning  the  Ettles  scholarship  when  he  graduated  as  M.B., 
C.M.,  in  1894.  He  stayed  in  Edinburgh  for  a further  year,  in  house 
appointments  at  the  Royal  Infirmary  and  as  assistant  to  the 
professors  of  physiology  and  medicine.  His  next  house  appointment 
was  at  the  National  Hospital  for  the  Paralysed  and  Epileptic,  where 
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he  laid  the  foundations  of  his  career  as  a neurologist.  Having 
served  in  the  Imperial  Yeomanry  Hospital  during  the  South  African 
campaign  of  1900-01,  and  visited  the  Jena  and  Frankfurt  medical 
schools,  he  returned  to  London  to  become  assistant  physician  to 
the  Westminster  Hospital;  there  he  lectured  first  on  pharmacology 
and  therapeutics  and  then  on  diseases  of  the  nervous  system,  and, 
when  he  retired  in  1931,  he  was  made  a consulting  physician. 
Purves-Stewart  also  held  honorary  appointments  at  the  West  End 
Hospital  for  Nervous  Diseases,  the  Royal  National  Orthopaedic 
Hospital  and  the  Central  London  Throat  and  Ear  Hospital.  During 
the  first  World  War  he  served  as  consulting  physician  in  the 
Mediterranean  and  Near  East  theatres,  being  created  C.B.  in  1916 
and  K.C.M.G.  in  1918. 

It  was  a success  of  a different  kind,  however,  that  made  Purves- 
Stewart’s  name  known  to  the  medical  world.  In  1906  he  published 
Diagnosis  of  Nervous  Diseases,  which,  forty-one  years  later,  reached 
its  tenth  English  edition  and  which  was  translated  into  French, 
German,  Spanish  and  Arabic.  Among  his  other  works  of  note 
were  Nerve  Injuries  and  their  Treatment  (1916),  in  which  Arthur 
Evans  collaborated,  and  Intercranial  Tumours  (1927).  Purves- 
Stewart  was  highly  individual,  not  to  say  perverse,  in  his  character. 
His  ward  rounds  were  marked  by  a volubility  and  by  gesticulations 
that  seemed  hardly  native;  he  was  an  outstanding  linguist  who 
delighted  to  welcome  foreign  savants  in  his  own  country  and  to 
travel  abroad  to  meet  them  in  theirs.  But  he  was  also  intensely 
patriotic  and  almost  aggressively  proud  of  his  military  service  and 
of  his  achievements.  Purves-Stewart  married,  firstly,  in  1910 
Elizabeth  Phipps,  daughter  of  William  Franks  of  Liverpool,  and, 
secondly,  in  1948  Jose,  widow  of  Arthur  Reiss.  He  made  his  home 
in  retirement  in  the  Belle  Toute  lighthouse  on  Beachy  Head,  but 
died  in  London. 

Lancet,  1949.  B.M.J.,  1949.  Sir  J.  Purves-Stewart,  Sands  of  Time,  1939. 

ROBINSON,  GEORGE  HENKELL  DRUMMOND 

b.  1 Oct.  1864.  d.  19  Aug.  1950. 

M.D.  Lond.,  M.R.C.S.,  F.R.C.P.  (1906). 

George  Drummond  Robinson,  the  son  of  Edward  H.  Robinson, 
M.D.,  was  born  at  Kingston,  Jamaica,  but  educated  in  England,  at 
Bedford  School  and  St.  Bartholomew’s  Hospital,  qualifying  in 
1889.  His  first  few  years  as  a doctor  were  spent  in  junior  appoint- 
ments at  his  own  Hospital  and  the  West  London  Hospital,  and  as 
physician  for  diseases  of  women  at  St.  George’s  and  St.  James  s 
Dispensary.  In  1896  the  West  London  elected  him  assistant 
obstetric  physician,  and  four  years  later  the  Westminster  Hospital 
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followed  suit.  He  lectured  on  diseases  of  women,  and  in  due 
course  became  consulting  obstetric  physician  to  both  Hospitals. 
Other  institutions  which  he  served  were  the  British  Lying-In  Hospital, 
the  Western  Dispensary  and  the  West  End  Hospital  for  Nervous 
Diseases.  He  examined  on  his  subject  for  the  Conjoint  Board  and 
for  the  Universities  of  Cambridge,  London  and  Wales.  Drummond 
Robinson,  although  of  a generation  that  upheld  clinical  teaching  as 
of  almost  exclusive  importance,  was  not  unprogressive  in  outlook. 
He  paid  early  tribute  to  the  value  of  instructional  films,  for  example. 
He  married  Constance  Evelyn,  daughter  of  Joseph  Martin,  J.P., 
in  1906  and  had  two  daughters.  He  died  at  Royston  in  Hert- 
fordshire. 

1950.  Times,  19  Aug.  1950. 


THURSFIELD,  JAMES  HUGH 

b.  July  1869.  cl  20  June  1944. 

M.A.,  D.M.  Oxon.,  F.R.C.P.  (1906). 

Hugh  Thursfield,  son  of  T.  W.  Thursfield,  F.R.C.P.,  a prominent 
citizen  of  Leamington,  was  sent  to  Leamington  College  for  his 
schooling.  An  exhibitioner  of  Trinity  College,  Oxford,  he  read 
Greats  as  an  undergraduate  before  entering  St.  Bartholomew’s  to 
study  medicine.  After  qualifying  in  1897 — in  which  year  he  also 
won  the  Kirkes  gold  medal  and  the  scholarship  for  clinical  medicine 
— he  was  given  house  appointments  and  became  a demonstrator 
of  pathology  at  his  own  Hospital,  where  he  was  elected  assistant 
physician  in  1913.  As  there  was  no  prospect  of  a normal  vacancy 
for  a full  physician  before  the  year  of  his  retirement,  he  was  given 
this  office  by  special  decree  in  1928.  But  the  Hospital  for  Sick 
Children,  where  he  became  a registrar  in  1899  and  was  elected 
assistant  physician  in  1905,  and  physician  in  1920,  was  his  main 
centre  of  attraction,  and  his  writings  mostly  concerned  paediatrics. 
He  was  an  original  editor,  with  Garrod  and  Batten,  of  the  well- 
known  Diseases  of  Children  (1913)  and,  with  Miller,  of  the  Archives 
of  Diseases  in  Childhood , founded  in  1926.  During  the  1914-1918 
War  he  served  as  a major  in  the  14th  General  Hospital  at  Boulogne, 
and  early  in  the  1939-1945  War  he  was  made  physician  to  the 
Park  Prewett  Hospital,  near  Basingstoke,  where  he  had  retired  in 
1935.  The  fact  that  his  practice  was  never  particularly  large  mattered 
little  to  Thursfield.  He  was  an  erudite,  tolerant  man,  a keen 
ornithologist  and  a connoisseur  of  red  wines.  He  died  unmarried 
at  Basingstoke. 


Lancet,  1944. 


1944. 
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WHEATON,  SAMUEL  WALTON 

b.  1861.  ci  5 Sept.  1948. 

M.D.  Lond.,  M.R.C.S.,  D.P.H.,  F.R.C.P.  (1906). 

Samuel  Wheaton  was  a native  of  Salisbury.  Both  before  and 
after  becoming  a medical  student  at  St.  Thomas’s  Hospital,  he 
acted  as  personal  secretary  to  Sir  Henry  Fawcett,  the  blind 
Postmaster-General,  but,  in  spite  of  these  duties,  he  was  able  to 
win  the  Mead  medal  in  1886,  when  he  qualified.  Graduating  as 
M.B.  in  1887,  he  served  his  house  appointments  at  St.  Thomas’s 
and  then  became  a consultant  in  obstetrics.  He  was  elected 
physician  to  the  Royal  Hospital  for  Children  and  Women  in  the 
Waterloo  Road  and  to  the  Surrey  Dispensary.  Before  the  turn 
of  the  century,  however,  his  interest  had  veered  to  public  health — 
in  which  he  had  already  taken  the  Conjoint  Board’s  diploma — 
and,  relinquishing  his  hospital  appointments,  he  became  an  inspector 
for  the  old  Local  Government  Board  and  later,  on  the  foundation 
of  the  Ministry  of  Health,  one  of  its  medical  officers.  His  early 
public  health  work  concerned  the  control  of  epidemics  and  the 
improvement  of  sanitary  administration.  Latterly  he  was  respon- 
sible for  the  Board's  new  maternity  and  child-welfare  service. 
He  acted,  too,  as  an  assessor  to  the  Miners’  Welfare  Committee. 
Wheaton’s  unrivalled  knowledge  of  sanitary  conditions  in  England 
was  due  in  part  to  his  custom  of  making  all  his  inspections  on 
foot.  A great  walker,  he  claimed  to  have  visited  every  village 
in  South  Wales.  He  brought  his  interest  in  geology  to  bear  on 
questions  of  public  water-supply.  His  other  enthusiasm  was 
for  oil  painting.  His  boldly-coloured  landscapes  were  frequently 
exhibited. 

Lancet,  1948.  1948. 

ARMSTRONG-JONES,  SIR  ROBERT,  C.B.E. 

b.  2 Dec.  1857.  d.  30  Jan.  1943. 

M.D.  Lond.,  Hon.  D.Sc.  Wales,  L.S.A.,  F.R.C.S.,  F.R.C.P. 

(1907),  D.L.,  J.P. 

Robert  Jones  (later  Armstrong-Jones)  was  born  at  Ynyscynhaiarn, 
Caernarvonshire,  one  of  the  ten  children  of  a Congregationalist 
minister,  the  Rev.  Thomas  Jones  of  Criccieth,  and  his  wife  Jane 
Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Robert  Jones  of  Criccieth.  As  a schoolboy 
he  went  to  Portmadoc  Grammar  School,  the  University  College  of 
Wales  at  Aberystwyth,  and  Grove  Park  School,  Wrexham.  Alter 
a six  months’  apprenticeship  to  a Portmadoc  doctor,  he  entered 
St.  Bartholomew’s  Hospital  as  a student  in  1876.  Four  years  later 
he  qualified,  having  gained  the  Wix  essay  and  Hichens  prizes; 
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he  became  an  F.R.C.S.  in  1885.  Devoting  his  career  to  work  in 
mental  hospitals,  he  obtained  junior  appointments  at  the  Royal 
Earlswood  Institution  (1880-82)  and  the  Colney  Hatch  Asylum 
(1882-88).  He  then  returned  to  Earlswood  as  its  medical  super- 
intendent. In  1893  he  received  the  same  appointment  at  the  new 
L.C.C.  Asylum  at  Claybury.  It  was  here  that  his  most  fruitful 
work  was  done.  While  Frederick  Mott,  as  pathologist,  was  making 
important  researches  in  the  laboratory,  Armstrong-Jones  instituted 
special  training  for  mental  nurses  and  occupational  therapy  for 
patients.  Claybury,  under  his  management,  was  also  the  first 
L.C.C.  asylum  to  accept  private  patients. 

On  retiring  from  Claybury  in  1916,  Armstrong-Jones  was  made 
the  first  consulting  physician  in  mental  diseases  to  London 
Command.  After  the  War,  in  1921,  he  was  appointed  one  of  the 
Lord  Chancellor’s  visitors  in  lunacy,  an  office  which  he  held  till 
1931.  For  many  years  he  lectured  on  mental  diseases  at  the 
Westminster  and  St.  Bartholomew’s  Hospitals  and,  from  1917 
to  1927  he  was  Gresham  professor  of  physic.  He  gave  the  Hender- 
son Trust  lecture  at  Edinburgh  in  1929.  He  was  the  author  of  a 
Textbook  of  Mental  and  Sick  Nursing  (1907)  as  well  as  articles  in 
Quain’s  Dictionary  and  Allbutt’s  System  of  Medicine  and  on  his 
visits  to  mental  hospitals  abroad.  He  married  in  1893  Margaret 
Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Sir  Owen  Roberts,  and  had  a son  and  two 
daughters.  He  died  at  his  home  in  Caernarvon. 

Lancet,  1943.  1943. 

BALL,  JAMES  BARRY 
b.  1849.  d.  2 Oct.  1926. 

M.D.  Lond.,  M.R.C.S.,  F.R.C.P.  (1907). 

James  Barry  Ball  was  born  at  Manorhamilton  in  County  Leitrim 
and  qualified  in  medicine  at  University  College,  London,  in  1870. 
After  some  fifteen  years  of  general  practice  in  Brixton,  he  decided 
on  a consultant  s career  and  in  1885  obtained  election  as  assistant 
physician  to  the  West  London  Hospital.  In  1887  he  took  charge  of 
its  department  for  diseases  of  the  throat  and  nose;  and,  later, 
diseases  of  the  ear,  too,  came  within  his  province.  He  was  made 
full  physician  in  1893  and  consulting  physician  in  1905.  Barry 
Ball  also  lectured  in  the  West  London  Postgraduate  College  and 
served  on  the  staff  of  the  Hospital  of  St.  John  and  St.  Elizabeth. 

e was  the  author  of  a Handbook  of  Diseases  of  the  Nose  and  Naso- 
pharynx (1890),  which  reached  a fifth  edition,  and  of  articles  in 
Quam  s Dictionary  of  Medicine.  He  did  much  to  raise  the  status 
of  his  branch  of  medicine  at  a critical  period  in  its  development. 
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Barry  Ball  passed  the  last  years  of  his  life  at  Abingdon  where 
he  died.  He  married  Clare,  daughter  of  Joseph  Weld,  and  had  a 
son  and  a daughter. 

Lancet,  1926.  1926. 

Presidential  Address  to  R.C.P.,  1927,  34. 


BRAMWELL,  EDWIN 

b.  11  Jan.  1873.  d.  21  Mar.  1952. 

M.D.,  Hon.  LL.D.  Edin.,  Hon.  M.D.  Melb.,  FRCP  Edin 
F.R.C.P.  (1907),  F.R.S.  Edin. 

Edwin  Bramwell  was  born  at  North  Shields,  the  eldest  son  of  Sir 
Byrom  Bramwell,  F.R.C.P.  He  went  to  Cheltenham  College  for 
his  education  and  studied  medicine  at  Edinburgh  University. 
Having  taken  the  M.B.,  Ch.B.,  degrees  in  1896,  he  held  resident 
appointments  at  the  Edinburgh  Royal  Infirmary  and  the  National 
Hospital  for  the  Paralysed  and  Epileptic  in  London  and  travelled 
abroad  to  study  at  Freiburg,  Frankfurt,  Heidelberg  and  Paris. 
It  was  in  1900  that  he  settled  in  consulting  practice  in  Edinburgh 
and  two  years  later  that  he  was  elected  assistant  physician  at  Leith 
Hospital.  In  1907  he  received  the  same  appointment  at  the  Royal 
Infirmary,  where  he  had  already  acted  as  a tutor  and  where  twelve 
years  later  he  was  to  be  made  a full  physician.  He  lectured  for  the 
Extra-Academical  School  of  Medicine  and  in  1906  became  the 
first  secretary  of  the  Edinburgh  Postgraduate  School  of  Medicine. 
In  1919  he  was  appointed  University  lecturer  on  neurology  and 
three  years  afterwards  succeeded  to  the  Moncrieff  Arnott  chair  of 
clinical  medicine.  During  the  war  years,  1914  to  1918,  he  was 
attached  to  the  2nd  Scottish  General  Hospital,  becoming  an 
authority  on  shell-shock.  He  resigned  his  appointments  in  1934 
but  remained  in  practice  for  some  years. 

Bramwell’s  fame  as  a neurologist  spread  far  and  wide,  not  only 
through  the  medium  of  his  many  articles  in  textbooks,  but  as  a 
result  of  his  success  both  as  a diagnostician,  particularly  in  the 
field  of  functional  abnormalities,  and  as  a clinical  teacher  of  rare 
thoroughness  and  exacting  standards.  Among  the  honours  which 
he  received  were  the  presidency  of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians 
of  Edinburgh,  whose  Morison  lectures  he  had  delivered  in  1917 
and  1918,  and  invitations  to  deliver  the  Bradshaw  Lecture  of  1925 
and  the  Croonian  Lectures  of  1937  at  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians 
in  London.  He  gave  the  Halford  oration  at  Canberra  in  1935. 
Bramwell’s  favourite  pastime  was  fly-fishing,  and  he  wrote  articles 
for  the  Fishing  Gazette  under  the  pseudonym  of  “ The  Professor”. 
He  married  Elizabeth  Cummin,  daughter  of  Professor  D.  J. 
Cunningham,  F.R.S. , and  had  two  sons  and  four  daughters.  His 
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younger  brother  is  J.  Crighton  Bramwell,  F.R.C.P.  He  died  at 
Edinburgh. 

Lancet,  1952.  1952.  Times,  25  Mar.  1952. 

COLQUHOUN,  DANIEL 

b.  1849.  d.  17  Feb.  1935. 

M.D.  Lond.,  M.R.C.S.,  L.S.A.,  F.R.C.P.  (1907). 

Daniel  Colquhoun  was  educated  at  Glasgow  and  Charing  Cross 
Hospital.  After  qualifying  at  Charing  Cross,  he  stayed  to  serve 
in  the  usual  house  appointments  and  was  assistant  physician  from 
1880  to  1882  and  lecturer  on  botany  from  1881  to  1883.  He 
emigrated  to  New  Zealand  in  1884  to  take  up  the  appointment  of 
lecturer  on  the  practice  of  medicine  at  Otago  University.  From 
1909  to  1919  he  was  professor  of  medicine  there,  being  made  emeritus 
professor  on  retiring.  He  then  settled  in  London.  He  represented 
New  Zealand  and  the  Otago  Medical  School  at  the  Harvey  Tercen- 
tenary and  delivered  an  address  to  the  President  of  the  Royal 
College  of  Physicians  on  its  behalf.  He  fell  ill  in  1933  on  a voyage 
to  Dunedin,  and  it  was  there  that  he  spent  his  last  months.  Dignified 
and  lovable,  if  also  perverse,  Colquhoun  did  much  for  his  medical 
school  and  its  hospital  in  their  early  days. 

Lancet,  1935.  Diet,  of  New  Zealand  Biography,  1940,  i,  170-1. 

D.  W.  C.  Jones,  Annals  of  the  University  of  Otago  Medical  School,  1875- 
1939,  1945,  80  ff. 

DUNCAN,  ANDREW 

b.  10  Apr.  1850.  d.  18  Oct.  1912. 

M.D.  Lond.,  F.R.C.S.,  F.R.C.P.  (1907). 

Andrew  Duncan,  the  son  of  Dr.  James  Duncan,  a well-known 
London  practitioner,  went  to  Highgate  School  and  King’s  College, 
London.  He  was  an  outstanding  student,  winning  the  Leathes 
prize,  the  senior  scholarship  and  three  gold  medals.  After  qualify- 
ing in  1874,  he  received  junior  appointments  at  King’s  College, 
Charing  Cross  and  St.  Mary’s  Flospitals,  as  well  as  the  Stanhope 
Street  Dispensary  and  the  Seamen’s  Hospital.  He  also  studied  at 
Vienna,  Strasbourg  and  Berlin  and  obtained  the  F.R.C.S.  in  1877. 
A year  later  he  denied  himself  the  successful  career  as  a consultant 
of  which  his  qualifications  gave  promise,  and  entered  the  Bengal 
Medical  Service  as  a surgeon.  After  passing  out  of  Netley,  where 
he  won  the  Parkes  medal,  he  was  involved  in  the  Afghan  War  of 
1 878-80  and  seriously  wounded  at  Charasiah.  He  served  also  in  the 
Hazara  campaign  of  1891.  But  he  received  none  of  the  important 
civil  appointments  normally  granted  to  promising  I.M.S.  officers. 
It  was  commonly  supposed  that  his  advancement  was  hindered  by 
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his  authorship  of  a paper  entitled  The  Unsanitary  Tendencies  of 
State  Sanitation  (1885),  in  which  he  censured  the  chief  sanitary 
authorities  in  India,  this  same  paper,  in  expanded  form,  was  better 
appreciated  at  home,  where  it  was  awarded  the  Parkes  memorial 
prize  in  1886  and  appeared  in  book  form  under  the  title  of  The 
Prevention  of  Disease  in  Tropical  and  Sub-Tropical  Campaigns  in  1888. 

Duncan  retired  with  the  rank  of  lieutenant-colonel  in  1900  and 
thereafter  practised  in  London.  He  was  appointed  physician  to 
the  Albert  Dock  branch  of  the  Seamen's  Hospital  and  to  the 
Westminster  and  Western  General  Dispensaries  and  lecturer  on 
ti  opical  medicine  at  the  London  School  of  Tropical  Medicine  and 
the  Westminster  Hospital.  He  published  a Guide  to  Sick  Nursing 
in  the  Tropics  in  1908.  He  died  in  London,  a man  of  courage, 
versatility  and  singular  modesty. 

Lancet,  1912.  1912.  Lyle,  148. 

Plarr,  i,  354.  Roll  of  195. 


FRENCH,  HERBERT  STANLEY,  C.V.O.,  C.B.E. 
b.  11  Nov.  1875.  d.  1 Jan.  1951. 

D.M.  Oxon.,  L.S.A.,  F.R.C.P.  (1907). 

Herbert  French  was  born  at  Newcastle,  the  son  of  H.  Huchins 
French,  a merchant.  From  Dulwich  College  he  went  up  to  Christ 
Church,  Oxford,  where  he  graduated  with  first-class  honours  in 
natural  science  in  1898.  He  graduated  in  medicine  from  Guy’s 
Hospital  two  years  later,  won  the  Beaney  scholarship  in  1901,  and 
was  elected  to  a Radcliffe  travelling  fellowship  in  1902.  He  passed 
through  the  usual  resident  appointments  at  Guy’s,  and  was  made 
assistant  physician  in  1906  and  full  physician  in  1917.  He  delivered 
the  Goulstonian  Lectures  before  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians 
in  1908,  and  wrote  articles  for  Allbutt  and  Rolleston’s  System  of 
Medicine  and  for  Latham  and  English’s  System  of  Treatment.  In 
1912  he  edited  An  Index  of  Differential  Diagnosis  of  Main  Symptoms, 
whose  popularity  was  measured  by  its  five  subsequent  editions — 
the  last  in  1945.  French  served  as  consultant  to  a military  hospital 
at  Aldershot,  with  the  rank  of  lieutenant-colonel,  during  the  1914- 
1918  War;  later  he  became  consulting  physician  both  to  the  Queen 
Alexandra  Military  Hospital,  Millbank,  and  the  Royal  Hospital, 
Chelsea.  He  was  also  for  some  years  physician  to  H.M.  House- 
hold, and  received  the  honours  of  C.B.E.  (1919)  and  C.V.O.  (1930). 

By  1929,  the  year  of  his  relatively  early  retirement,  French  had 
acquired  one  of  the  largest  practices  in  London.  But  he  had  also 
made  his  name  as  a teacher  who  spared  no  pains  to  impress — 
dramatically,  if  he  thought  fit — methods  of  diagnosis  and  treatment 
on  his  students.  With  industry  and  ambition  he  combined  a certain 
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sartorial  elegance— for,  up  to  his  last  round,  he  preserved  the  custom 
of  appearing  in  tail  coat,  top  hat  and  white  spats,  a gold-headed  cane 
in  his  hand.  After  he  retired,  he  concentrated  his  attention  on  fruit- 
farming at  Newdigate  in  Surrey  and  enjoyed  holidays  on  board  his 
yacht.  He  married  twice:  firstly,  in  1904  Amy,  daughter  of  Sir 
James  Sawyer,  F.R.C.P.,  of  Birmingham,  by  whom  he  had  a son 
and  a daughter;  and,  secondly,  in  1948  Nora,  daughter  of  Emanuel 
Bradley  and  widow  of  Edward  McDonald.  He  died  in  Guy’s 
Hospital. 

Lancet,  1951.  1951.  Times,  2 Jan.  1951. 


McCRAE,  THOMAS 

b.  16  Dec.  1870.  d.  2 July  1935. 

A. B.,  M.D.,  Hon.  D.Sc.  Toronto,  M.R.C.S.,  F.R.C.P.  (1907). 

Thomas  McCrae  was  born  at  Guelph,  Ontario,  the  eldest  son  of 
Lt.-Col.  David  McCrae,  who  was  of  Scottish  descent,  and  his 
wife  Janet  Eckford.  He  was  educated  at  Toronto  University,  where 
he  graduated  as  A.B.  in  1891  and  M.B.  in  1895  and  held  a fellowship 
in  biology  from  1892  to  1894.  After  holding  resident  appoint- 
ments in  Toronto  General  Hospital,  he  obtained  one  at  the  Johns 
Hopkins  Hospital,  Baltimore,  under  Osier.  In  1899  he  worked  at 
Gottingen,  returning  to  Baltimore  to  become  successively  instructor, 
associate  and  associate  professor  of  medicine.  In  1912  he  went  to 
Philadelphia  as  professor  of  medicine  in  the  Jefferson  Medical  Col- 
lege and  physician  to  the  Jefferson  and  Pennsylvania  Hospitals. 
During  the  1914-1918  War  he  was  attached  to  a Canadian  War 
General  Hospital  with  the  rank  of  lieutenant-colonel. 

McCrae,  who  was  well-known  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic, 
took  the  Conjoint  Board’s  qualification  in  1900  and  delivered  the 
Lumleian  Lectures  at  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians  in  1924. 
He  was  a close  friend  and  associate  of  Osier;  together  they  wrote 
Cancer  of  the  Stomach  (1900),  Modem  Medicine  (1907),  and  A 
System  of  Medicine  (1907-10),  and  McCrae  helped  to  edit  the 
editions  of  Osier’s  Principles  and  Practice  of  Medicine  published 
after  1916.  In  1908  he  married  Osier’s  niece,  Amy  Gwyn  of 
Dundas;  they  had  no  children.  His  brother,  John  McCrae,  pathol- 
ogist,  physician  and  poet,  was  the  author  of  In  Flanders  Fields. 

Lancet,  1935.  B.M.J.,  1935.  Presidential  Address  to  R.C.P.,  1936,  15. 

RENNIE,  GEORGE  EDWARD 

b.  10  Sept.  1861.  d.  10  Aug.  1923. 

B. A.  Sydney,  M.D.  Lond.,  M.R.C.S.,  F.R.C.P.  (1907). 

George  Rennie  was  born  in  Sydney,  the  son  of  Edward  A.  Rennie, 
auditor-general  of  New  South  Wales.  He  was  educated  at 
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Sydney  Grammar  School  and  University,  winning  many  'prizes 
and  obtaining  first-class  honours  in  classics  and  natural  science  in 
1882.  His  career  at  University  College,  London,  where  he  studied 
medicine,  was  equally  distinguished;  he  was  Atchison  scholar  and 
the  first  Australian  to  gain  a gold  medal  in  the  M.D.  degree  (1888). 
After  graduating  as  M.B.  in  1887,  he  was  appointed  pathologist  at 
the  City  of  London  Hospital  for  Diseases  of  the  Chest.  He  returned 
to  Sydney  in  1889  and  became,  first,  assistant  pathologist,  and  then, 
in  1894,  assistant  physician,  to  the  Royal  Prince  Alfred  Hospital. 
He  was  promoted  to  the  full  staff  in  1898,  but  after  a visit  to  England, 
during  which  he  served  as  clinical  assistant  at  the  National  Hospital 
for  the  Paralysed  and  Epileptic,  he  was  obliged  to  spend  a further  six 
years  as  assistant  physician,  before  being  elected  full  physician  again 
in  1906.  He  retired  to  the  consulting  staff  in  1921.  Rennie  also 
gave  fourteen  years’  service  to  a voluntary  mental  hospital,  and 
lectured  on  medicine  in  the  University  of  Sydney.  He  edited  the 
Australian  Medical  Gazette  from  1901  to  1904.  He  died  at  Sydney, 
the  leading  neurologist  in  New  South  Wales.  He  was  married  and 
had  four  sons  and  two  daughters.  His  brother,  E.  H.  Rennie,  was 
professor  of  chemistry  in  the  University  of  Adelaide. 

1923. 

Medical  Journal  of  Australia,  25  Aug.  1923. 

Presidential  Address  to  R.C.P.,  1924,  18. 


SHADWELL,  ARTHUR 

b.  21  Sept.  1854.  d.  21  Mar.  1936. 

M.A.,  D.M.  Oxon,  Hon.  LL.D.  Birm.,  F.R.C.P.  (1907). 

Arthur  Shadwell,  second  son  of  Rev.  Arthur  Shadwell  of  Langton, 
Yorkshire,  was  educated  at  Uppingham  and  Keble  College,  Oxford, 
and  did  his  clinical  training  at  St.  Bartholomew’s  Hospital.  He 
graduated  as  B.A.  in  1882  and  as  B.M.  in  1883.  After  a few  years 
at  Brighton,  where  he  was  assistant  physician  to  the  Sussex  County 
Hospital,  Shadwell  virtually  gave  up  the  practice  of  medicine, 
although  he  later  acted  as  a cholera  superintendent  under  the 
Metropolitan  Asylums  Board  for  a short  period.  He  devoted  his 
energies  to  writing  on  public  health,  temperance,  and  wider  pioblems 
of  economics  and  politics.  He  acted  as  special  correspondent  of 
The  Times,  reporting  on  cholera  epidemics  in  Germany  and  Russia, 
and  in  1909  published  a book  on  Industrial  Efficiency,  which  ,j 
recorded  his  impressions  of  conditions  in  Europe  and  America. 

He  was  a sympathetic  but  critical  student  of  socialism  and  produce 
a work  on  The  Socialist  Movement,  1824-1924.  He  gave  the 
FitzPatrick  Lectures  at  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians  m 1925-26. 
Shadwell’ s first  wife  was  Bertha,  daughter  of  W.  P.  James  of  Caidi  , 
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and  his  second  wife  Alice  Louise,  daughter  of  R.  Theobald,  of 
Almondesbury.  He  died  at  Richmond. 

Lancet,  1936.  4/.  Oxon.,  iv,  1278. 


WILKINSON,  ARTHUR  THOMAS 
b.  1853.  d.  21  Jan.  1945. 

B.A.,  B.Sc.,  M.D.  Lond.,  B.Sc.Manch.,  L.S.A., 
F.R.C.P.  (1907). 


M.R.C.S., 


A T Wilkinson  received  his  scientific  training  at  Owens  College, 
Manchester.  Having  taken  the  London  University  degrees  of  B.A. 
in  1872  and  B.Sc.  in  1874,  he  qualified  as  a doctor  m 1876  and 
obtained  house  appointments  at  Manchester  Royal  Infirmaiy  and 
the  Ancoats  Hospital.  Entering  general  practice,  he  continued  his 
association  with  the  Infirmary  as  anaesthetist  and  tutor  until,  in 
1892,  he  was  elected  to  its  honorary  staff,  on  which  he  remained 
active  till  his  retirement  as  consulting  physician  in  1913.  He 
officiated  as  its  dean  of  clinical  instruction  for  many  years.  He 
also  served  on  the  honorary  staff  of  the  Ancoats  Hospital  and  other 
local  institutions.  He  made  a special  study  of  diseases  of  the 
kidney,  and  was  a capable  teacher  in  all  subjects.  A Wesleyan,  he 
was  a popular  preacher  and  took  part  in  evangelical  work.  He 
died  at  Poynton  in  Cheshire. 


Lancet,  1945.  1945. 


BROWN,  SIR  ROBERT  CHARLES 
b.  2 Oct.  1836.  d.  23  Nov.  1925. 

M.B.  Lond.,  Hon.  M.A.  Cantab.,  L.S.A.,  F.R.C.S.,  F.R.C.P. 

(1908). 

Charles  Brown  was  born  in  Preston,  the  son  of  Alderman  Robert 
Brown,  F.R.C.S.  He  was  educated  at  Preston  Grammar  School 
and  then  apprenticed  to  a colleague  of  his  father’s.  He  qualified 
from  King’s  College,  London,  in  1858  and  held  a short  house 
appointment  in  the  General  Lying-In  Hospital,  before  returning 
to  Preston  in  the  same  year.  He  now  acted  as  house  surgeon  in 
the  Preston  Dispensary  for  a period  of  five  years,  interrupted  by 
intervals  of  study  at  London,  Dublin  and  Edinburgh,  in  which  he 
obtained  the  F.R.C.S.  qualification,  in  1862.  Starting  practice  in 
1863,  he  was  not  long  in  acquiring  a leading  professional  position 
in  his  native  town.  From  its  foundation  in  1870  until  his  death 
fifty-five  years  later,  he  was  closely  identified  with  the  Preston 
Royal  Infirmary  as  its  honorary  medical  officer  and  consulting 
medical  officer  and  as  a benefactor  who  contributed  over  £10,000 
to  its  funds.  Among  other  institutions  to  benefit  from  his  generosity 
were  local  hospitals  and  the  Cambridge  Research  Hospital,  which 
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he  officially  opened  in  1912,  a day  after  receiving  the  honorary  degree 
of  M.A.  from  the  University.  He  received  the  freedom  of  Preston 
in  1910  and  was  knighted  in  1919.  Brown  was  devoted  to  music; 
he  played  the  organ  in  a church  and  presented  organs  to  several 
schools  and  hospitals.  A bachelor,  he  died  in  the  house  where  he 
had  been  born,  three  years  after  publishing  his  reminiscences  under 
the  title  of  Sixty-Four  Years  a Doctor  (1922). 

1925.  Preston  Herald,  28  Nov.  1925. 

Lyle,  75.  Plarr,  i,  155. 

Presidential  Address  to  R.C.P.,  1926,  27. 


BUCHANAN,  ROBERT  JAMES  McLEAN 

b.  23  July  1864.  d.  19  Apr.  1925. 

M.D.  Manch.,  M.D.  Liverp.,  M.R.C.S.,  F.R.C.P.  (1908). 

An  apprentice  joiner  in  early  life,  Robert  Buchanan  went  on  as  a 
young  man  to  study  medicine  at  University  College,  Liverpool, 
where  he  won,  among  other  honours,  the  Derby  exhibition  of  1888 
and  graduated  as  M.B.,  Ch.B.,  in  the  same  year.  He  was  a resident 
at  Liverpool  Royal  Infirmary,  and  in  1895  was  elected  assistant 
physician  to  the  Hospital  for  Consumption.  He  resigned  after 
five  years  on  becoming  physician  to  the  Stanley  Hospital,  which 
office  in  turn  he  relinquished  in  1901,  when  he  was  appointed 
assistant  physician  to  the  Royal  Infirmary;  he  was  made  full 
physician  in  1909.  At  the  University  Buchanan  rose  from  junior 
posts  to  become  assistant  lecturer  on  toxicology  in  1905  and  professor 
of  forensic  medicine  and  lecturer  on  clinical  medicine  in  1909. 
He  published  a Textbook  on  Forensic  Medicine  and  Toxicology 
based  on  Husband’s  Forensic  Medicine,  that  achieved  an  eighth 
edition  in  1915.  During  the  Great  War  he  served  as  a captain  in 
the  1st  Western  General  Hospital.  In  1924  he  retired  from  his 
chair  and  was  appointed  consulting  physician  to  the  Royal  Infirmary, 
which,  as  he  was  proud  to  relate,  he  had  helped  to  build  in  his 
youth.  Among  Buchanan’s  many  hobbies  and  interests  were 
photography,  painting,  music  and  fishing.  He  was  married  and  had 
two  sons. 

Lancet,  1925.  1925. 

Presidential  Address  to  R.C.P.,  1926,  21. 


CATTLE,  CHARLES  HENRY 
b.  1856.  d.  8 Feb.  1943. 

M.D.  Lond.,  F.R.C.P.  (1908). 

Charles  Henry  Cattle,  a Wesleyan  minister’s  son,  was  sent  to  a 
Wesleyan  College  for  his  education  and  to  Leeds  Medical  School 
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and  University  College,  London,  for  his  professional  training. 
He  qualified  in  1876  and  held  resident  appointments  in  the  Leeds 
General  Infirmary  and  Public  Dispensary.  He  then  settled  in 
general  practice  in  Nottingham,  but  was  able  to  establish  himself 
as  a successful  consultant  after  being  appointed  to  the  staff  of  the 
General  Hospital  in  1901.  He  was  also  physician  to  the  Ransom 
Sanatorium  for  Tuberculosis  and  lectured  for  some  years  on  materia 
medica  at  Nottingham  University  College.  He  belonged  to  the 
B.M.A.  for  sixty-three  years.  He  was  a keen  cyclist  and  walker. 
By  nature  he  was  simple  and  retiring,  and  deeply  attached  to  his 
religion. 

1943. 


DUDGEON,  LEONARD  STANLEY,  C.M.G.,  C.B.E. 

b.  7 Oct.  1876.  d.  22  Oct.  1938. 

M.R.C.S.,  F.R.C.P.  (1908). 

Leonard  Dudgeon,  son  of  John  Hepburn  Dudgeon  of  Haddington, 
East  Lothian,  was  educated  at  University  College  School  in  London. 
He  studied  medicine  at  St.  Thomas’s  Elospital,  and,  after  qualifying 
in  1899,  held  junior  appointments  there  and  at  the  Park  Fever 
Hospital,  the  Hospital  for  Sick  Children,  the  East  London  Hospital 
for  Children  and  the  West  London  Hospital.  Having  decided  to 
devote  his  career  to  pathology,  he  was  made  superintendent  of  the 
clinical  laboratory  at  St.  Thomas’s  in  1903  and  director  of  the  patho- 
logical laboratories  and  bacteriologist  in  1905.  He  lectured  on 
pathology  at  St.  Thomas’s  and  the  London  School  of  Medicine  for 
Women,  and  later  held  a London  University  chair  in  the  subject. 
His  growing  reputation  was  marked  by  invitations  to  deliver  the 
Erasmus  Wilson  lecture  at  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  in  1905 
and  again  in  1908,  and  the  Horace  Dobell  and  Croonian  Lectures 
at  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians  in  1908  and  1912  respectively. 
During  the  War  of  1914-1918  he  served  as  consulting  bacteriologist 
with  the  rank  of  colonel,  in  Salonika  and  the  Eastern  Mediterranean; 
for  his  services  he  received  the  C.M.G.  and  C.B.E.  and  the  Serbian 
Order  of  St.  Sava  (third  class).  In  1928  he  succeeded  Sir  Cuthbert 
Wallace  as  dean  of  St.  Thomas’s  Medical  School,  and  in  the  next 
ten  years  revealed  talents  as  an  administrator  that  rivalled  his 
abilities  as  a pathologist.  Under  his  supervision,  new  buildings 
were  erected  and  others  renovated,  close  co-operation  with  other 
schools  and  with  the  L.C.C.  was  established,  and  the  prestige  of 
St.  Thomas  s was  raised  to  the  highest  level.  Dudgeon  was  a 
painstaking  and  exacting  worker  who  demanded  the  highest  standard 
of  precision  from  his  subordinates,  but  his  brusque,  outspoken 
manner  was  largely  a pose.  Golf  was  his  favourite  recreation. 
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He  married  Norah,  daughter  of  Richard  Orpen  of  Kenmare 
County  Kerry,  and  had  a daughter  and  two  sons. 

Lancet,  1938.  1938. 

St.  Thomas's  Hospital  Gazette,  1937-38,  xxxvi,545. 

ELLIOTT,  JOHN,  O.B.E. 
b.  1861.  d.  19  Dec.  1921. 

B.Sc.,  M.D.  Lond.,  E.R.C.S.,  E.R.C.P.  (1908),  J.P. 

John  Elliott,  who  was  born  at  Whitchurch  in  Shropshire,  received 
his  scientific  education  at  Owens  College,  Manchester,  and  St. 
Bartholomew’s  Hospital.  He  graduated  as  B.Sc.  in  1880,  qualified 
four  years  later,  and  proceeded  to  the  F.R.C.S.  in  1886.  Having 
filled  house  appointments  at  St.  Bartholomew’s  and  the  Birmingham 
General  Hospital,  he  settled  in  practice  at  Chester,  where  in  1895 
he  succeeded  to  a vacancy  on  the  staff  of  the  Royal  Infirmary. 
He  was  largely  instrumental  in  effecting  the  modernisation  of  the 
Hospital,  completed  in  1914.  During  the  war  years,  he  visited 
the  Chester  War  Hospital  and  Red  Cross  Hospitals  in  the  area, 
receiving  the  O.B.E.  for  his  services.  Elliott  was  a member  of  the 
Chester  city  council  from  1895  to  1898  and  took  a prominent  share 
in  local  affairs.  As  a hobby  he  experimented  in  colour  photography. 
He  was  married  and  had  three  daughters  and  a son. 

Lancet,  1922.  1922.  Plarr,  i,  371. 

FISHER,  THEODORE 
b.  1863.  d.  13  July  1949. 

M.D.  Lond.,  M.R.C.S.,  F.R.C.P.  (1908). 

Theodore  Fisher,  after  a private  education,  trained  for  his  career 
at  Guy’s  Hospital,  where  he  qualified  in  1886  and  won  the  Beaney 
prize  for  pathology.  His  junior  appointments  were  at  Guy’s, 
the  Hospital  for  Diseases  of  the  Skin,  Blackfriars,  the  Royal 
Hospital  for  Children  and  Women  and  Bristol  General  Hospital. 
It  was  at  Bristol  that  he  first  practised,  being  pathologist  to  the 
Royal  Infirmary  and  physician  for  outpatients  at  the  Hospital  for 
Sick  Children  and  Women.  In  1905  he  settled  in  Sidcup  and  was 
elected  to  the  staff  of  the  East  London  Hospital  for  Children. 
He  retired  to  Bungay  in  Suffolk,  but  died  at  Gloucester.  He 
married  in  1921  Edythe,  daughter  of  Henry  Hope,  of  Checkendon, 
Oxfordshire. 

Times,  30  July  1949. 


GRIFFITH,  THOMAS  WARDROP,  C.M.G. 
b.  13  Jan.  1861.  d.  21  Oct.  1946. 

M.D.,  Hon.  LL.D.  Aberd.,  Hon.  D.Sc.  Leeds,  F.R.C.P.  (1908). 
Thomas  Wardrop  Griffith  was  born  at  Aberdeen,  the  eighth  son 
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of  Charles  Fox  Griffith,  J.P.,  and  was  sent  to  Aberdeen  Grammar 
School  and  University  for  his  education.  Having  graduated  as 
M.B.,  with  highest  honours,  in  1882,  he  acted  as  demonstrator  ol 
anatomy  at  Aberdeen  for  a year  before  going  south  to  take  up  a 
resident  post  at  Leeds  General  Infirmary,  where  he  was  promoted 
to  be  assistant  physician  and,  in  1905,  full  physician.  He  was 
chiefly  remembered,  however,  for  his  services  to  the  Medica 
School.  Elected  to  the  professorship  of  anatomy  at  the  age  of 
twenty-six,  he  became,  in  1910,  professor  of  medicine  and,  on  his 
retirement,  emeritus  professor.  He  procured  new  buildings  for  the 
School,  founded  a dermatological  clinic,  and  organised  the  scientific 
study  of  heart  disease  in  Leeds.  From  1918  to  1927  he  represented 
Leeds  University  on  the  General  Medical  Council.  He  was  also 
the  Ministry  of  Pensions’  honorary  cardiac  consultant  in  Yorkshire 
and  consulting  physician  to  the  Leeds  Public  Dispensary  and  St. 
James’s  Hospital.  During  the  1914-1918  War,  as  a lieutenant- 
colonel,  he  was  on  the  staff  of  the  2nd  Northern  General  Hospital 
and  in  charge  of  the  Northern  Command  Cardiac  Centre.  He 
married  Louise,  daughter  of  Grosvenor  Talbot,  and  had  two  sons. 
He  died  at  Leeds. 

Lancet,  1946.  1946. 


LANGDON-BROWN,  SIR  WALTER  LANGDON 
b.  13  Aug.  1870.  d.  3 Oct.  1946. 

M.A.,  M.D.  Cantab.,  Hon.  D.Sc.  Oxon.,  Hon.  LL.D.  Dalhousie, 
N.U.I.,  F.R.C.P.  (1908),  Hon.  F.R.C.P.I. 

Walter  Langdon  Brown,  who  altered  his  surname  to  Langdon- 
Brown  when  he  was  knighted  in  1935,  was  born  at  Bedford,  the 
son  of  Rev.  John  Brown,  D.D.,  pastor  of  Bunyan  Meeting,  Bedford, 
and  biographer  of  Bunyan,  and  of  his  wife  Ada  Hayden  Ford, 
niece  of  J.  L.  H.  Langdon-Down,  F.R.C.P.  He  attended  Bedford 
School  as  a boy  and,  after  a year  at  Owens  College,  Manchester, 
went  up  to  St.  John’s  College,  Cambridge,  to  read  natural  sciences. 
Having  graduated  with  first-class  honours  in  both  parts  of  the 
tripos,  he  completed  his  studies  at  St.  Bartholomew’s  Hospital  and 
took  the  M.B.,  B.Chir.,  degrees  in  1897.  Then  followed  a long 
tenure  of  junior  appointments  at  St.  Bartholomew’s,  interrupted 
by  service  in  the  Boer  War  as  a physician  in  the  Imperial  Yeomanry 
Hospital,  Pretoria,  until  the  year  1913,  when  he  was  elected  to  the 
staff  as  assistant  physician;  he  became  full  physician  in  1924  and 
consulting  physician  in  1930.  He  was  also  assistant  physician 
(1900-06)  and  physician  (1906-22)  to  the  Metropolitan  Hospital, 
where  he  had  acted  as  a resident,  and  in  the  1914-1918  War  served 
in  the  1st  General  Hospital  as  a captain. 
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Langdon-Brown  s fame  moved  well  in  advance  of  his  promotion 
on  hospital  staffs.  In  Physiological  Principles  in  Treatment  (1908), 
which  ran  through  eight  editions,  he  showed  himself  to  be  one  of 
the  first  physicians  in  England  to  appreciate  the  bearing  of  modern 
physiology  on  clinical  medicine.  The  Practitioner's  Encyclopaedia 
of  Medical  Treatment , of  which  he  was  joint  editor,  appeared  in 
1915,  and  among  his  later  works  were  The  Sympathetic  Nervous 
System  in  Disease  (1920)  and  The  Endocrines  in  General  Medicine 
(1927).  For  some  years  he  was  the  only  English  physician  to 
accept  and  apply  Freud’s  teachings.  His  grasp  of  modern  trends 
in  medicine  and  of  their  historical  “ background  ” fitted  him  well 
for  his  final  post  of  Regius  professor  of  physic  at  Cambridge.  He 
occupied  this  chair  from  1932  until  he  reached  the  retiring  age  in 
1935,  also  acting  as  physician  to  Addenbrooke’s  Hospital  and  as 
the  University’s  representative  on  the  General  Medical  Council. 
Cambridge  remained  his  home  till  his  death.  In  1938,  he  published 
Thus  We  are  Men , a discussion  on  human  nature  which  revealed 
its  author’s  intellectual  depth,  his  erudition,  and  his  fluency  of 
thought  and  expression.  Langdon-Brown  was  no  innovator  or 
originator,  but  he  was,  supremely,  an  interpreter  and  commentator, 
one  to  hold  the  balance  between  competing  branches  of  medicine. 
Hence,  perhaps,  his  teaching,  while  invaluable  to  the  advanced 
student,  went  beyond  the  understanding  of  the  average.  His 
speech,  in  its  hesitancy,  matched  the  immobility  of  his  massive 
physique  rather  than  the  agility  of  his  mind.  Although  his  early 
struggles  had  made  him  sensitive  to  criticism,  he  was  not  himself 
critical  of  others. 

At  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians,  of  which  he  was  Senior 
Censor,  he  delivered  the  Croonian  Lectures  in  1918  and  the  Harveian 
Oration  in  1936.  He  gave  the  Linacre  lecture  at  St.  John’s  College, 
Cambridge,  in  1941.  He  married,  firstly,  Eileen  Presland,  a ward 
sister  at  the  Metropolitan  Hospital,  and  secondly,  Freda,  daughter 
of  Henry  Bishop  Hurry.  There  were  no  children  of  either  marriage. 
He  died  at  Cambridge.  In  his  memory,  his  widow  founded  the 
Langdon-Brown  Lecture  at  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians. 

Lancet,  1946.  1946,  1952. 

St.  Bart's  Hospital  Journal,  Nov.  1946,  1,  147.  Al.  Cantab.,  i,  410. 


OGILVIE,  GEORGE 
b.  1852.  d.  14  Dec.  1918. 

B.Sc.,  M.B.  Edin.,  F.R.C.P.  (1908). 

George  Ogilvie  went  to  school  at  Hamilton  and  studied  mathe- 
matical sciences  and  medicine  at  Edinburgh  University,  taking  the 
degrees  of  B.Sc.  in  1875  and  M.B.,  C.M.,  in  1876  and  winning  the 
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Neill-Arnott  prize.  Having  completed  his  training  with  visits  to 
Paris,  Wurzburg,  Vienna  and  Florence  and  served  as  a junior 
assistant  in  the  Montrose  Royal  Asylum,  he  started  to  practise  in 
London,  becoming  physician  to  the  Hospital  for  Epilepsy  and 
Paralysis,  Maida  Vale,  in  1881  and  to  the  French  Hospital  in  1889. 
He  was  also  assistant  physician  to  the  West  End  Hospital  for 
Diseases  of  the  Nervous  System,  lecturer  on  experimental  physics 
at  the  Westminster  Hospital,  and  physician  to  the  Spanish  Embassy 
for  varying  periods;  and  he  served  as  a surgeon-captain  in  the 
London  Scottish  for  some  years.  Ogilvie,  who  was  an  accomplished 
linguist,  was  created  a Chevalier  of  the  Legion  of  Honour  and 
received  Spanish  and  Portuguese  decorations.  An  entertaining 
raconteur,  he  was  much  in  demand  for  his  rendering  of  Scottish 
anecdotes  and  reminiscences,  and  he  enjoyed  jokes  about  his  own 
imposing  appearance.  He  married  in  1893  Helen,  daughter  of 
Surgeon-General  John  Houston,  but  had  no  children. 

Lancet,  1918.  1918. 


ORMEROD,  ARTHUR  LATHAM 
b.  14  July  1870.  d.  5 Mar.  1953. 

M.A.,  D.M.  Oxon.,  M.R.C.S.,  D.P.H.,  F.R.C.P.  (1908). 

Arthur  Ormerod  graduated,  with  first-class  honours  in  natural 
sciences,  at  New  College,  Oxford,  in  1892,  and  four  years  later 
qualified  at  St.  Bartholomew’s  Hospital,  to  which  he  had  won  a 
senior  entrance  scholarship.  He  held  house  appointments  at 
St.  Bartholomew  s and  at  the  Borough  Sanatorium,  Brighton,  and 
obtained  the  D.P.H.  in  1898.  After  serving  as  assistant  medical 
officer  of  health  for  Oxford,  he  became,  in  1902,  medical  officer  of 
health  for  the  same  city,  a post  which  he  filled  until  1929,  when  he 
was  appointed  schools  medical  officer  for  Oxford.  He  retired  in 
1935  but  resumed  school  medical  work  during  the  1939-1945  War. 
Oi  mei  od  was  a much  loved  figure  in  Oxford  on  account  of  his 
interest  in  local  boys’  clubs  and,  in  particular,  the  “ Bivouac  Club  ”. 
He  was  an  enthusiastic  teacher  of  swimming  to  boys  and  also  shared 
with  them  his  hobbies  of  working  in  wood  and  metal.  He  died  a 
bachelor,  at  his  home  at  Boar’s  Hill,  Oxford. 

Oxford  Mail,  9 Mar.  1953. 


RANKIN,  GUTHRIE 
b.  1854.  d.  14  Sept.  1919. 


M.D.  Glasg.,  L.R.C.S.  Edin.,  F.R.C.P.  Edin.,  F.R.C.P.  (1908). 

Guthrie  Rankin  was  born  at  Kilmarnock,  the  son  of  David 
Rankm,  and  educated  at  Kilmarnock  Academy  and  Neuchatel. 
e studied  medicine  at  Glasgow  University  and  graduated  as  M.B. 
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in  1880.  He  then  passed  some  fifteen  years  in  general  practice 
firstly  at  Kilmarnock  and  secondly  at  Warwick,  where  he  acted  as 
physician  to  the  Dispensary  and  Cottage  Hospital.  Finally,  setting 
up  as  a consultant  in  London,  he  became  in  1899  physician  to  the 
Seamen  s Hospital  Society,  which  made  him  consulting  physician 
in  1917.  Rankin  also  served  on  the  staff  of  the  Royal  Waterloo 
Hospital  for  Children  and  Women,  lectured  on  medicine  at  the 
London  School  of  Clinical  Medicine,  which  he  helped  to  found  in 
1905,  and  examined  for  his  old  University.  He  was  in  no  sense  a 
specialist  but  had  a wide  knowledge  of  medicine,  founded  on  his 
experience  of  general  practice.  Rankin  married  in  1883  Janet 
Hutcheson,  daughter  of  John  Guthrie.  He  died  at  Helford  in 
Cornwall. 

1919. 


RUSSELL,  ALFRED  ERNEST 

b.  1870.  d.  26  Mar.  1944. 

M.D.  Lond.,  M.R.C.S.,  F.R.C.P.  (1908). 

A.  E.  Russell,  the  second  son  of  George  Russell,  entered  St. 
Thomas’s  Hospital  with  a scholarship,  from  the  Roan  School, 
Greenwich,  in  1889.  He  qualified  in  1893  and  went  on  to  take 
the  degrees  of  M.B.,  B.S.,  in  the  next  two  years,  gaining  the  gold 
medal  in  each  subject.  In  his  early  years  as  a doctor  he  held  a 
series  of  junior  appointments  at  his  own  Hospital  and  an  assistant 
physicianship  at  the  West  London  Hospital.  In  1908  he  was 
elected  outpatients’  physician  to  St.  Thomas’s.  Two  years  later 
Russell,  a general  physician  with  extensive  knowledge  of  many 
specialities  rather  than  a specialist  himself,  wrote  a book  on  the 
Emergencies  of  General  Practice  in  collaboration  with  Sir  Percy 
Sargent.  After  the  1914-1918  War,  in  which  he  served  on  the  staff 
of  the  London  Territorial  Hospital  associated  with  St.  Thomas’s, 
he  was  made  full  physician  at  St.  Thomas’s  and,  on  his  retirement, 
consulting  physician.  He  was  physician  also  to  the  Connaught 
Hospital,  Walthamstow,  and  medical  referee  to  the  Treasury. 
He  examined  for  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians,  where  he  had 
given  the  Goulstonian  Lectures  in  1909.  At  Banstead,  where  he 
first  settled  after  leaving  London,  he  continued  to  see  patients 
in  consultation  with  local  practitioners.  Russell  was  a collector 
of  Chinese  porcelain  and  antique  furniture.  He  married  in  1918 
Dorothy,  daughter  of  Lt.-Col.  Northcote,  Royal  Marine  Artillery, 
of  Wallington,  Surrey.  He  died  at  Finchampstead  Ridges  in 
Berkshire. 


Lancet,  1944. 
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STABB,  ARTHUR  FRANCIS 
b.  17  Feb.  1867.  d.  3 Oct.  1944. 

M.B.  Cantab.,  M.R.C.S.,  F.R.C.P.  (1908). 

A.  F.  Stabb  was  born  at  Lowestoft  and  educated  at  Cambridge 
University  and  St.  Thomas’s  Hospital,  where  he  won  the  Tite 
and  Musgrove  scholarships  and  the  Treasurer’s  gold  medal.  He 
qualified  in  1889  and  filled  junior  posts  at  Addenbrooke’s  and 
St.  Thomas’s  Hospitals  early  in  his  career.  He  also  lectured  and 
examined  on  midwifery  at  Cambridge.  His  principal  appointments 
were  those  of  obstetric  physician  and  lecturer  on  midwifery  and  the 
diseases  of  women  at  St.  George’s  Hospital,  and  physician  to  the 
Queen  Charlotte  and  East  End  Maternity  Hospitals.  He  retired  to 
Woodchester  in  Gloucestershire  some  twenty  years  before  his  death. 
Lancet,  1944. 

STODDART,  WILLIAM  HENRY  BUTTER 
b.  19  Apr.  1868.  d.  12  Apr.  1950. 

M.D.  Lond.,  M.R.C.S.,  F..R.C.P.  (1908). 

W.  H.  B.  Stoddart,  the  son  of  William  Stoddart,  a surveyor,  was 
educated  at  the  City  of  London  School  and  University  College. 
Qualifying  in  1893,  he  held  a succession  of  junior  appointments  at 
University  College  Hospital,  the  National  Hospital  for  the 
Paralysed  and  Epileptic,  the  Bethlem  Royal  Hospital,  and 
Prestwich  Mental  Hospital  in  Lancashire.  In  1898  he  returned  to 
the  Bethlem  Hospital  as  an  assistant  medical  officer  and  in  1911 
succeeded  Craig  as  physician-superintendent.  He  lectured  on 
mental  diseases  at  the  Royal  Free  and  Westminster  Hospitals  and 
the  London  School  of  Clinical  Medicine.  In  1914,  however,  he 
resigned  all  his  existing  appointments  to  enter  consulting  practice 
and  accepted  a lectureship  at  St.  Thomas’s  Hospital,  where  later  he 
was  made  physician  for  mental  diseases.  He  examined  on  behalf 
of  London  University.  In  1901  he  was  awarded  the  Gaskell  gold 
medal  of  the  Medico-Psychological  Association,  and  in  1915  he 
gave  the  Morison  lectures  at  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians  of 
Edinburgh.  He  was  the  author  of  a textbook,  Mind  and  its  Dis- 
orders (1908),  whose  earlier  editions  were  highly  regarded,  and,  as 
a disciple  of  Freud,  he  played  a notable  part  in  the  development  of 
psychiatry  and  psycho-analysis.  A leisurely,  almost  indolent, 
manner  disguised  Stoddart’s  essential  vitality  and  conviction  as  he 
conducted  his  pupils  round  the  wards,  a vast,  portly  figure  arrayed 
in  morning  coat  and  top  hat.  His  talents  were  given  full  scope 
outside  his  work.  He  was  a fine  athlete,  musician  and  actor,  and 
a charming  host  and  companion.  He  married  in  1909  Mrs.  Rosa 
Johnstone,  matron  of  the  Bethlem  Hospital.  He  died  in  London. 
Lancet,  1950.  1950. 
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WALL,  REGINALD  CECIL  BLIGH 
b.  1869.  d.  19  June  1947. 

M.A.,  D.M.  Oxon.,  M.R.C.S.,  F.R.C.P.  (1908). 

Cecil  Wall’s  family  numbered  doctors  on  both  sides;  his  father, 
Reginald  Bligh  Wall,  practised  in  Bayswater,  and  his  mother’ 
Irene,  was  the  daughter  of  a former  President  of  the  Royal  College 
of  Surgeons,  James  Luke,  F.R.S.  He  himself  went  to  Bradfield 
College  as  a boy,  before  going  up  to  The  Queen’s  College,  Oxford. 
From  there,  having  graduated  as  B.A.  in  1893,  he  went  on  to  the 
London  Hospital,  where  he  qualified  in  1897,  held  the  usual 
resident  appointments  and  was  awarded  the  Andrew  Clark 
scholarship  (1899).  He  then  joined  the  staffs  of  the  Eastern 
Dispensary  and  Poplar  Hospital.  He  soon  returned  to  his  own 
Hospital  as  assistant  physician,  however,  and  received  the  same 
post  at  the  Brompton  Hospital.  He  lectured  at  the  London 
Hospital  on  therapeutics  and  diseases  of  the  chest,  and  became 
consulting  physician  to  both  Hospitals  when  he  retired. 

Wall  gave  long  and  devoted  service  to  the  Apothecaries’  Society, 
and  in  1932-33  held  the  office  of  master  which  his  father  had  held 
before  him.  From  1934  to  1940  he  represented  the  Society  in  the 
General  Medical  Council.  After  1934,  too,  he  was  its  archivist,  a post 
that  allowed  him  to  indulge  his  tastes  as  an  antiquarian  and  historian. 
Among  his  works  were  an  account  of  The  London  Apothecaries : 
the  Society  and  their  Hall  (1932),  and  a History  of  the  Surgeons' 
Company  (1937).  He  examined  for  the  Society,  for  Oxford  and 
London  Universities,  and  for  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians. 
He  delivered  the  Bradshaw  Lecture  at  the  College  in  1920  and  the 
FitzPatrick  Lectures  in  1944-45,  and  the  Thomas  Vicary  lectures  at 
the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  in  1935. 

Wall  drew  most  of  his  consulting  practice  from  the  East  End 
and  was  particularly  trusted  by  Jews.  His  practice  and  his 
teaching  were  distinguished  by  a conscientious  thoroughness  and 
by  a power  of  acute  observation  that  sprang,  perhaps,  from  his 
prowess  as  a marksman,  which,  in  his  undergraduate  days,  had 
won  him  the  Rifle  Association’s  bronze  medal.  His  wife  was 
Dorothy,  daughter  of  H.  Innes  Fripp,  and  they  had  a son  and  two 
daughters.  He  died  in  London. 

Lancet,  1947.  1947. 

BAINBRIDGE,  FRANCIS  ARTHUR 
b.  29  July  1874.  d.  27  Oct.  1921. 

M.A.,  M.D.  Cantab.,  D.Sc.  Lond.,  F.R.C.P.  (1909),  F.R.S. 

F.  A.  Bainbridge  was  born  at  Stockton-on-Tees,  the  elder  son 
of  Robert  Robinson  Bainbridge,  chemist,  by  his  wife  Mary 
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Sanderson.  He  was  educated  at  the  Leys  School  and  Trinity 
College,  Cambridge,  where  he  obtained  double  first-class  honours 
in  the  natural  sciences  tripos,  graduating  as  B.A.  in  1896.  He 
did  his  clinical  training  at  St.  Bartholomew’s  Hospital  and  qualified 
in  1899,  two  years  after  taking  the  London  B.Sc.  degree.  The  next 
few  years  were  taken  up  with  junior  appointments  at  St.  Bartholo- 
mew’s and  the  Hospital  for  Sick  Children,  and  with  physiological 
research  at  University  College;  he  was  also  physician  to  the 
Farringdon  General  Dispensary  for  a short  while.  He  was  elected 
to  a B.M.A.  research  scholarship  in  1902  and  received  the  Horton- 
Smith  prize  for  his  M.D.  thesis  in  1904.  In  1907,  after  two  years 
as  Gordon  lecturer  on  experimental  pathology  at  Guy’s,  he  joined 
the  staff  of  the  Lister  Institute,  being,  first,  Jenner  memorial  student 
and,  later,  assistant  bacteriologist.  His  main  interest,  however, 
lay  in  physiology,  and  he  welcomed  the  opportunity  to  return  to 
experimental  work  afforded  by  his  appointment  as  professor  of 
physiology  at  Durham  University  in  1911.  This  was  followed 
four  years  later  by  his  acceptance  of  the  chair  of  physiology  at 
St.  Bartholomew’s.  During  the  war  years  he  gave  his  services  as 
an  R.A.M.C.  captain,  firstly,  to  a military  hospital  in  Newcastle 
and  then  to  research  on  poison  gases  at  Millbank.  Bainbridge 
was  Arris  and  Gale  lecturer  at  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  in 
1908  and  Milroy  Lecturer  at  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians  in 
1912.  His  researches  threw  fresh  light  on  such  subjects  as  the 
differentiation  of  the  paratyphoid  bacilli,  the  formation  of  lymph, 
the  functional  mechanisms  of  the  gall-bladder,  and  circulatory 
problems  associated  with  muscular  exercise.  Bainbridge,  in  spite 
of  an  unimpressive  appearance  and  manner,  excelled  as  a teacher 
by  reason  of  his  lucidity.  He  was  fond  of  outdoor  exercise  and 
climbing.  He  married  in  1905  Hilda  Winifred,  daughter  of  Rev. 
Edward  Thornton  Smith,  of  Bickley,  Kent,  and  had  one  daughter. 
He  died  in  London. 

Lancet,  1921.  1921.  D.N.B.,  1912-21,  17. 

St.  Bart's  Hospital  Journal,  1921,  xxix,  45.  Al.  Cantab.,  i,  121. 


BERKELEY,  SIR  GEORGE  HAROLD  ARTHUR  COMYNS 
b.  16  Oct.  1865.  cl.  27  Jan.  1946. 

M-^^M.D.,  M.Ch.  Cantab.,  F.R.C.S.,  F.R.C.O.G.,  F.R.C.P. 

Comyns  Berkeley,  the  eldest  son  of  G.  A.  Berkeley,  a wine 
merchant  of  Clapham,  was  born  at  Notting  Hill  and  went  to  school 
at  Dulwich  and  Marlborough.  At  Caius  College,  Cambridge  he 
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read  natural  sciences,  graduating  in  1887.  From  there  he  went  on 
to  the  Middlesex  Hospital  and  took  the  M.B.  degree  in  1892.  His 
first  house  appointments  were  at  the  Brompton  Hospital  and  the 
Hospital  for  Sick  Children,  but  he  returned  to  the  Middlesex  to  hold 
junior  obstetric  posts  and  in  1903  was  elected  physician-accoucheur 
on  the  visiting  staff,  on  which  he  remained  active  until  1930,  when 
he  was  made  consulting  obstetric  surgeon.  Other  institutions  which 
he  served  in  an  honorary  capacity  included  the  City  of  London 
Maternity  Hospital,  the  Chelsea  Hospital  for  Women, -the  Hornsey, 
Eltham  and  Clacton  Hospitals  and  the  L.C.C.  Radium  Centre, 
Lambeth.  During  the  1914-1918  War  he  was  surgeon-in-charge  of 
the  Clacton  Military  Hospital. 

Comyns  Berkeley,  who  was  knighted  in  1934,  was  influential  in 
regularising  and  raising  the  standard  of  English  midwifery  among 
both  doctors  and  midwives.  During  the  course  of  his  career  he 
acted  as  Examiner  in  the  subject  for  the  majority  of  the  English 
Universities,  for  the  Conjoint  Board,  and  for  the  Society  of 
Apothecaries.  As  examiner,  member  and,  after  1936,  chairman  of 
the  Central  Midwives  Board,  he  raised  considerably  the  status  of 
midwives.  He  took  a similar  interest  in  the  Royal  College  of 
Nursing.  Professionally,  Comyns  Berkeley,  a fastidious  operator, 
was  known  best  for  his  pioneer  work  with  Victor  Bonney  on 
operative  treatment  for  carcinoma  of  the  cervix.  He  first  used 
radium  for  this  condition  in  1912  and  later  served  as  a member  of 
the  National  Radium  Committee.  He  was  a prolific  author  of 
successful  textbooks.  His  Handbook  for  Obstetric  Dressers  and 
Midwives,  first  published  in  1906,  reached  a thirteenth  edition  in 
1946.  Gynaecology  for  Nurses  (1910)  was  almost  equally  popular.  He 
was  an  editor  of  Midwifery  by  Ten  Teachers  and  Diseases  of  Women 
by  Ten  Teachers,  both  well-known  in  their  day,  and  collaborated 
with  Bonney  in  writing  a Textbook  of  Gynaecological  Surgery  (1911) 
and  other  works  of  note.  He  was  also  editor  of  the  Journal  of 
Obstetrics  and  Gynaecology  of  the  British  Empire  for  over  two 
decades. 

The  scientific  aspect  of  medicine  appealed  little  to  Comyns 
Berkeley — hence  the  lack  of  enthusiasm  and  relative  failure  of  his 
Cambridge  career.  But  the  human  aspect  inspired  him  to  devote 
himself  to  the  branches  of  medicine  least  connected  with  abstract 
science — midwifery  and  nursing.  He  himself  was  essentially  a 
bon  viveur,  delighting  in  jovial  company,  enjoying  travel,  shooting, 
hunting  and  golf,  and  relishing  good  food  and  lavish  hospitality. 
He  married  in  1895  Ethel,  daughter  of  E.  King  Fordham  of  Ashwell, 
Hertfordshire.  He  died  in  the  Middlesex  Hospital. 


At.  Cantab.,  i,  243. 


Lancet,  1946. 
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BOLTON,  CHARLES,  C.B.E. 

b.  24  Sept.  1870.  d.  6 Sept.  1947. 

M.D.,  D.Sc.  Lond.,  F.R.C.P.  (1909),  F.R.S. 

Born  at  Whitby,  the  son  of  Isaac  Bolton,  Charles  Bolton  served  a 
three  years’  apprenticeship  with  a local  doctor  and  another  two  years 
with  one  in  Manchester  before  going  up  to  University  College, 
London,  with  an  exhibition.  As  a student,  he  gained  many  dis- 
tinctions, including  the  Andrews  and  Atchison  scholarships.  He 
graduated  as  B.Sc.  in  1894  and  M.B.  two  years  afterwards.  His 
first  appointments  were  at  the  Evelina  Hospital  for  Children  and  the 
Eastern  Fever  Hospital,  but  he  returned  to  University  College 
Hospital  as  resident  medical  officer  in  1900.  He  had  studied  at 
University  College  during  an  auspicious  period  for  physiological 
research,  and  the  award  of  a Grocers’  Company  research  studentship 
in  1903  gave  him  the  freedom  necessary  for  laboratory  work.  Five 
years  later,  on  the  separation  of  the  Medical  School  from  the  College, 
he  was  made  the  first  director  of  the  Graham  Research  Laboratories, 
and  in  1910  was  given  the  additional  duties  of  lecturer  on  pathology. 
These  posts  he  relinquished  after  a further  reorganisation  in  1914. 
Meanwhile  he  had  been  appointed,  in  1903,  physician  to  the  Queen’s 
Hospital  for  Children  and,  in  1906,  assistant  physician  to  University 
College  Hospital  itself,  becoming  full  physician  in  1912.  During 
the  1914-1918  War  he  was  given  charge  of  the  military  wing  of  the 
Hospital. 

After  the  War,  Bolton’s  reputation  and  practice  grew  rapidly. 
Nevertheless,  he  continued  to  devote  a considerable  proportion  of 
his  time  to  investigating  his  three  chosen  fields — the  complications 
of  diphtheria,  the  genesis  of  peptic  ulcers,  and  the  pathology  of 
oedema — and  published  noteworthy  papers  in  collaboration  with 
G.  W.  Goodhart,  W.  G.  Barnard  and  Payling  Wright.  Even  the 
relinquishment  of  his  hospital  appointments  in  1935  did  not  end  his 
researches,  which  were  terminated  only  by  the  outbreak  of  war  in 
1939.  From  1933  to  1935  he  was  a Censor  of  the  Royal  College  of 
Physicians,  where  he  had  given  the  Oliver-Sharpey  Lecture  in  1917 
and  the  Cioonian  Lectures  in  1928.  He  was  Hunterian  professor 
at  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  in  1910.  Bolton  was  a forthright 
and  cheerful  man  with  the  power  of  intense  concentration  and  a dry 
wit.  On  one  occasion,  having  failed  a tail-coated  candidate  from  a 
school  which  preserved  the  custom  of  wearing  morning  dress  for  the 
M.R.C.P.  examination,  he  was  heard  to  remark,  “ I have  just 
ploughed  another  of  those  damn’  waiters”.  He  married  in  1911 
Ethel,  daughter  of  Henry  George,  but  had  no  children.  He  died 
in  London.  He  was  the  brother  of  Joseph  Shaw  Bolton,  F.R.C.P. 

Lancet,  1947.  1947.  Presidential  Address  to  R.C.P.,  1948,  8. 
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BOLTON,  JOSEPH  SHAW 

b.  1867.  d.  12  Nov.  1946. 

M.D.,  D.Sc.  Lond.,  Hon.  D.Sc.  Leeds,  F.R.C.P.  (1909). 

Joseph  Shaw  Bolton  was  born  at  Whitby,  the  son  of  Isaac  Bolton, 
and  went  to  Spring  Hill  School  in  his  native  town.  Working  as  an 
unqualified  assistant  at  an  asylum  and  to  a general  practitioner  in 
Manchester,  he  took  the  London  B.Sc.  degree  in  1888  and  fulfilled 
his  father’s  condition  that  he  must  save  £100  before  beginning  his 
medical  studies  at  University  College,  London.  There  he  won  a 
gold  medal  when  graduating  as  M.B.  in  1894,  the  Atchison  scholar- 
ship, and  the  Filliter  exhibition.  He  then  became  demonstrator  of 
anatomy  at  his  own  medical  school  and  spent  three  years  as  lecturer 
on  physiology  at  Mason’s  College,  Birmingham,  before  obtaining, 
in  1899,  his  first  appointment  at  an  asylum — that  of  pathologist  at 
Claybury.  He  was  next  made  senior  assistant  medical  officer 
successively  at  Hellingly  (1903-05)  and  Rainhill  (1905-10). 

In  1910  Shaw  Bolton  began  the  main  work  of  his  career  when 
he  was  appointed  director  of  the  West  Riding  Mental  Hospital  at 
Wakefield,  where  he  remained  for  the  next  twenty-three  years.  One 
of  his  principal  achievements  there  was  the  modernisation  of  -the 
buildings.  In  1911  he  accepted  the  chair  of  mental  diseases  at 
Leeds  University,  a post  which  he  held  for  the  same  period,  being 
appointed  emeritus  professor  on  his  retirement.  Already  well-known 
for  his  researches  into  cerebral  functions,  he  published,  in  1914,  his 
magnum  opus,  The  Brain  in  Health  and  Disease,  which  failed  to 
receive  due  recognition  on  account  of  the  War.  He  was  a determined 
opponent  of  the  new  psychiatry  and  expressed  his  views  on  the  Freu- 
dian school  in  an  article  entitled  Myth  of  the  Unconscious  Mind  (1926). 

He  was  the  recipient  of  numerous  honours.  Elected  F.R.C.P.  on 
the  same  day  as  his  younger  brother  Charles,  he  delivered  the  Goul- 
stonian  Lectures  in  1910  and  the  Lumleian  in  1935.  In  1925  he  was 
chosen  as  Maudsley  lecturer,  in  1928  president  of  the  Royal  Medico- 
Psychological  Association,  and  in  1933  Henderson  Trust  lecturer. 
He  was  an  examiner  to  Manchester  University  and  consulting  phy- 
sician to  Leeds  General  Infirmary.  He  emerged  from  his  retirement 
to  act  as  medical  superintendent  of  Buckingham  Mental  Hospital  and 
remained  its  consulting  physician.  He  settled  finally  at  Beaconsfield 
in  1935.  Shaw  Bolton,  a modest,  charming  man,  with  a keen  sense 
of  humour  and  an  instinct  for  hospitality,  could  display  determination 
and  vigour,  if  the  occasion  demanded.  Practical  and  adaptable,  he 
cared  little  for  outward  show.  He  married  in  1906  Ellen  Rogers, 
by  whom  he  had  two  sons  and  one  daughter.  He  died  at  Beaconsfield. 

Lancet,  1946.  1946. 

Times,  14  Nov.  1946.  Presidential  Address  to  R.C.P.,  1947,  8. 
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FAIRBAIRN,  JOHN  SHIELDS 

b.  21  Dec.  1865.  d.  22  Jan.  1944. 

M.A.,  D.M.  Oxon.,  Hon.  M.D.  Melb.,  F.R.C.S.,  F.R.C.O.G., 
F.R.C.P.  (1909),  Hon.  M.M.S.A. 

John  Fairbairn  was  born  at  Bathgate  in  East  Lothian,  the  elder 
son  of  Rev.  Andrew  Martin  Fairbairn,  D.D.,  first  principal  of 
Mansfield  College,  Oxford.  He  entered  Magdalen  College,  Oxford, 
with  an  open  demyship  from  Bradford  Grammar  School,  and 
graduated  as  B.A.  with  first-class  honours  in  natural  science  in 
1891.  He  qualified  in  medicine  at  St.  Thomas’s  Hospital  in  1895. 
Devoting  himself  to  obstetrics  from  the  first,  he  became  pathologist 
to  the  Chelsea  Hospital  for  Women,  physician  to  the  General 
Lying-In  Hospital,  and,  in  1902,  assistant  obstetric  physician  and 
lecturer  on  midwifery  and  the  diseases  of  women  at  St.  Thomas’s, 
where  he  had  already  held  junior  posts.  During  the  1914-1918  War 
he  served  with  the  rank  of  captain  on  the  staff  of  the  5th  London 
General  Hospital.  At  various  times  he  examined  for  London, 
Cambridge,  Glasgow,  Oxford,  Birmingham  and  Leeds  Universities, 
the  Conjoint  Board  and  the  Society  of  Apothecaries.  At  the  Royal 
College  of  Physicians  he  gave  the  Bradshaw  Lecture  in  1931. 
Fairbairn  was  the  author  of  a Textbook  for  Midwives  (1914)  and 
Gynaecology  with  Obstetrics  (1924)  and  a contributor  to  the  well- 
known  Midwifery  by  Ten  Teachers  (1917).  He  edited  the  Journal  of 
Obstetrics  and  Gynaecology  of  the  British  Empire  for  some  time  and 
the  Practitioner' s Encyclopaedia  of  Midwifery  and  Diseases  of  Women 
(1921). 

But  it  was  probably  as  an  organiser  of  education  and  as  a teacher 
that  he  performed  his  most  valuable  work.  A believer  in  the 
indivisibility  of  obstetrics  and  gynaecology,  he  was  chiefly  responsible 
for  the  institution  of  the  Mastership  of  Midwifery  at  the  Society  of 
Apothecaries,  and  for  revising  the  regulations  of  the  College  of 
Obstetricians  and  Gynaecologists  during  his  term  as  president. 
Equally  zealous  for  the  education  of  midwives,  he  founded  the 
Camberwell  Post-Certificate  School  and  was  a most  energetic 
member  of  the  Central  Midwives  Board,  both  before  and  after 
becoming  its  chairman.  A clinical  teacher  of  exceptional  merit,  he 
showed  his  enthusiasm  in  his  rounds  with  students  and  was  a keen 
debater  and  an  aggressive  critic,  keeping  himself  well-informed 
in  all  branches  of  medicine.  He  retired  in  1936  to  Lossie- 
mouth, making  a hobby  of  his  rock-garden,  and  it  was  at  Lossie- 
mouth that  he  died.  His  wife  was  Elma,  daughter  of  J.  P.  Stewart 
of  Elgin. 


Lancet,  1944. 
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LEYTON,  OTTO  FRITZ  FRANKAU 

b.  20  Oct.  1873.  d.  21  Jan.  1938. 

M.A.,  M.D.  Cantab.,  D.Sc.  Lond.,  F.R.C.P.  (1909). 

O.  F.  F.  Grunbaum,  who  changed  his  name  to  Leyton  in  1915, 
was  born  in  London,  the  younger  son  of  Joseph  Grunbaum, 
merchant,  a naturalised  British  subject,  and  his  wife  Delia  Frankam 
He  was  educated  at  the  City  of  London  School  and  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge,  where  he  gained  first-class  honours  in  both  parts  of  the 
natural  sciences  tripos  and  graduated  as  B.A.  in  1895.  He  studied 
medicine  at  St.  George’s  Hospital  and  took  the  London  degree  of 
D.Sc.  in  1898,  the  Cambridge  B.Ch.  in  1900  and  the  Cambridge 
M.B.  in  1902.  He  filled  house  appointments  at  the  West  London 
and  the  London  Hospitals,  and  acted  as  pathologist  to  King’s 
College  Hospital  and  as  assistant  physician  to  the  Belgrave  Hospital 
for  Children  and  the  City  of  London  Hospital  for  Diseases  of  the 
Chest.  Then,  in  1905,  he  was  elected  to  the  staff  of  the  London 
Hospital,  where  he  remained  till  his  death,  lecturing  first  on 
pharmacology  and,  after  1929,  on  therapeutics.  His  chief  scientific 
interest  was  in  the  problems  of  metabolism,  and  a monograph  that 
he  published  on  The  Treatment  of  Diabetes  Mellitus  in  1917  went 
through  five  editions.  He  greeted  the  discovery  of  insulin  with 
enthusiasm  and  started  its  manufacture  at  the  London  Hospital 
before  it  became  generally  available.  He  was  also  the  first  in  the 
Hospital  to  employ  modern  methods  of  blood  transfusion.  Person- 
ally Leyton  was  a reserved  man,  meticulous  in  speech  and  habit,  and 
difficult  to  know.  He  married  Doris  Catherine  M’Phail,  by  whom 
he  had  a son  and  a daughter. 

Lancet , 1938.  1938. 

Presidential  Address  to  R.C.P.,  1938,  12.  Al.  Cantab.,  iii,  167. 

MACALISTER,  CHARLES  JOHN,  T.D. 

b.  12  Dec.  1860.  d.  25  Oct.  1943. 

M.D.  Edin.,  F.R.C.P.  (1909). 

C.  J.  Macalister  was  born  in  Bootle,  the  son  of  William  Boyd 
Macalister,  a Merseyside  shipowner.  He  went  to  Liverpool  High 
School  and  Edinburgh  University,  where  he  graduated  as  M.B., 
C.M.,  in  1884.  He  then  obtained  resident  posts  at  the  Liverpool 
Children’s  Infirmary  and  the  Manchester  Children’s  Hospital 
before  settling  in  practice  at  Liverpool  in  1887.  He  formed  a 
lifelong  attachment  to  the  Royal  Southern  Hospital,  and  from  1892 
to  1900  was  also  physician  to  the  Stanley  Hospital.  He  interested 
himself  particularly  in  children’s  diseases  and  promoted  the  founda- 
tion of  the  Royal  Liverpool  Children’s  Hospital.  Other  institutions 
which  Macalister  visited  included  the  Liverpool  Home  for  Incurables, 
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the  Leasowe  Hospital  for  Children,  the  Liverpool  Schools  for  the 
Deaf  and  Dumb,  and  the  Adult  Deaf  and  Dumb  Benevolent 
Institution.  He  lectured  on  clinical  medicine  at  the  University. 
During  the  1914-1918  War  he  was  surgeon-major  to  the  Liverpool 
Scottish,  with  which  he  had  been  associated  since  its  formation, 
and  physician-in-charge  of  two  military  hospitals.  On  retiring  to 
Bourton-on-the-Water  in  1927,  he  devoted  himself  to  writing 
histories  of  the  Royal  Liverpool  Country  Hospital  for  Children  and 
the  Liverpool  Royal  Southern  Hospital,  which  were  published  in 
1930  and  1936  respectively.  Macalister  married,  first,  a daughter  of 
William  Carter,  F.R.C.P.,  physician  to  the  Royal  Southern  Hospital, 
by  whom  he  had  one  son  and  two  daughters,  and,  secondly,  in  1918, 
Mary  Leslie,  daughter  of  Rev.  James  Stalker,  D.D.,  by  whom  he  had 
two  daughters.  He  died  at  Bourton-on-the-Water. 

Lancet,  1943.  1943.  Times,  26  Oct.  1943. 


MOON,  ROBERT  OSWALD 

b.  17  Mar.  1865.  d.  28  July  1953. 

M.A.,  D.M.  Oxon.,  M.R.C.S.,  F.R.C.P.  (1909). 

R.  O.  Moon  was  born  in  London,  the  youngest  son  of  Robert 
Moon,  barrister.  He  went  to  school  at  Winchester  and  read 
Greats  at  New  College,  Oxford,  with  the  idea  of  entering  the 
diplomatic  service.  He  turned,  however,  to  medicine  and  accordingly 
entered  Guy’s  Hospital  as  a student.  After  qualifying  in  1896  he 
joined  the  Phil-Hellenic  Legion  as  a surgeon  and  served  in  the 
Graeco-Turkish  War  of  1897.  Having  returned  to  take  his  B.M., 
B.Ch.,  degrees  in  1899,  he  took  part  in  the  South  African  War,  first 
as  a trooper  in  the  Hampshire  Yeomanry,  and  then  as  a civil  surgeon 
with  the  field  force. 

On  settling  at  last  in  civilian  life,  Moon  became  a clinical  assistant 
at  the  National  Hospital  for  the  Paralysed  and  Epileptic  and  at  the 
Hospital  for  Sick  Children.  He  then  decided  to  practise  as  a 
consultant  in  diseases  of  the  heart  and  was  elected  to  the  staffs  of  the 
National  Hospital  for  Diseases  of  the  Heart,  the  Royal  Waterloo 
Hospital  and  the  Western  General  Dispensary.  He  wrote  two  works 
on  cardiology,  The  Prognosis  and  Treatment  of  Diseases  of  the  Heart 
(1912)  and  The  Growth  of  Our  Knowledge  of  Heart  Disease  (1927). 
He  saw  active  service  again  during  the  First  World  War,  proceeding 
to  Serbia  in  1915  as  medical  officer  to  Lady  Paget’s  Hospital  at 
Skoplje;  he  contracted  typhus  there,  was  invalided  home,  and  spent 
the  remainder  of  the  War  as  a major  in  the  R.A.M.C.  In  the  Second 
World  War,  despite  his  advanced  age,  he  was  accepted  as  a medical 
volunteer  for  the  expedition  to  Finland,  planned  in  1941  but 
abandoned. 
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Moon’s  interest  in  medicine  extended  beyond  the  practical  aspect 
to  the  philosophical,  and  he  was  the  author  of  books  on  The  Relation 
of  Medicine  to  Philosophy  (1909)  and  Medicine  and  Mysticism  (1934) 
In  his  FitzPatrick  Lectures  of  1921-22  he  discussed  Hippocrates  and 
his  successors.  A linguist,  he  published  translations  of  Goethe’s 
Dichtung  and  Wahrheit  (1932)  and  of  the  autobiography  of  Goethe’s 
friend  Jung-Stilling  (1938).  Moon  held  office  as  Assistant  Registrar 
of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians  from  1926  to  1933. 

Politics  also  attracted  him  and  he  stood  unsuccessfully  for  Parlia- 
ment on  five  occasions— as  Liberal  candidate  for  Marylebone  twice 
(1910),  for  Wimbledon  once  (1922)  and  for  Oxford  City  twice  (1924, 
1929).  Moon’s  physical  and  mental  toughness  were  belied  by  his 
appearance,  which  was  described  by  a friend  as  that  of  a “ trim, 
white-bearded,  rather  short  little  man  ” with  “ large  gentle-looking 
blue  eyes  ”.  He  married  Ethel,  daughter  of  General  Waddington, 
and  had  one  son  and  four  daughters.  He  died  at  Wallingford. 

Lancet,  1953.  1953. 

Times,  30  July  1953. 


PHILLIPS,  LLEWELLYN  CARACTACUS  POWELL 
b.  28  July  1871.  d.  1 Jan.  1927. 

M.A.,  M.D.  Cantab.,  F.R.C.S.,  F.R.C.P.  (1909). 

Llewellyn  Phillips  was  born  at  Taibach,  Glamorgan,  the  son  of 
James  Matthias  Phillips,  M.D.,  and  Mary  Anne  Powell,  his  wife. 
He  was  educated  at  Epsom  and  Caius  College,  Cambridge,  and 
graduated  with  a first  in  the  natural  sciences  tripos  of  1892.  He 
qualified  from  St.  Bartholomew’s  Hospital  two  years  later  and 
obtained  junior  appointments  both  there  and  at  the  Royal  Free 
Hospital.  After  a few  years  of  practice  in  Cardigan,  he  went  out 
to  Cairo  to  take  up  the  post  of  resident  surgical  officer  in  the 
Kasr-el-Aini  Hospital.  He  passed  the  remainder  of  his  life  in  Egypt, 
becoming  physician  to  that  Hospital  and  to  the  Anglo-American 
Hospital  and  professor  of  medicine  at  the  Cairo  School  of  Medicine. 
During  the  1914-1918  War,  as  a lieutenant-colonel  in  the  R.A.M.C., 
he  had  command  of  the  British  Red  Cross  Hospital  at  Giza,  his  wife 
acting  as  matron.  He  was  physician  to  the  Sultan  of  Egypt  from 
1916  to  1917  and  received  the  Orders  of  the  Nile  (third  class)  and 
the  Medjidieh  (third  class).  He  died  at  Kasr-el-Doubara.  He  » 
married  in  1904  Edith  Helen,  daughter  of  Alfred  Coxon,  and  had 
three  daughters. 

Lancet,  1927.  1927. 

Plarr,  ii,  175. 

Biog.  Hist,  of  Caius  College,  ii,  509. 
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RIVIERE,  CLIVE 
b.  8 Oct.  1872.  d.  6 Mar.  1929. 

M.D.  Lend.,  M.R.C.S.,  F.R.C.P.  (1909). 

Clive  Riviere’s  birthplace  was  Charlton  Kings  in  Gloucestershire. 
His  father  was  Briton  Riviere,  R.A.,  and  his  mother  a sister  of 
Sydney  Dobell  and  daughter  of  John  Dobell.  He  began  his 
education  at  St.  Andrews  University  and  continued  it  at 
University  College  School  and  University  College,  London.  He 
studied  medicine  at  St.  Bartholomew’s  Hospital,  where  he  was 
awarded  the  Brackenbury  scholarship,  and  Tubingen  University, 
graduating  as  M.B.  in  1898.  He  then  held  a succession  of  junior 
posts  at  his  own  Hospital  and  a registrarship  at  the  Hospital  for 
Sick  Children.  He  next  became  physician  to  the  East  London 
Hospital  for  Children  and,  in  1902,  to  the  City  of  London  Hospital 
for  Diseases  of  the  Chest.  In  this  latter  capacity,  he  earned  a world- 
wide reputation  as  a pioneer  of  artificial  pneumothorax  treatment, 
for  his  insistence  on  the  early  diagnosis  of  pulmonary  tuberculosis, 
and  for  his  work  on  the  development  of  surgery  of  the  chest.  His 
views  were  published  in  three  well-known  books,  Tuberculin  Treat- 
ment (1912),  written  in  collaboration  with  E.  C.  Morland,  The  Early 
Diagnosis  of  Tubercle  (1914)  and  The  Pneumothorax  Treatment  of 
Tuberculosis  (1917).  Riviere’s  artistic  sensitiveness  and  deftness  of 
touch,  added  to  a fine  clinical  judgment,  well  fitted  him  for  the 
appreciation  of  physical  signs  in  thoracic  disease,  just  as  the  charm 
of  his  personality  and  his  transparent  integrity  made  him  an 
admirable  secretary  of  international  congresses.  He  married 
Henrietta  Maria,  daughter  of  Thomas  Osier  of  New  Zealand.  He 
died  at  his  house  in  Queen  Anne  Street,  London. 

Lancet,  1929.  1929. 

Presidential  Address  to  R.C.P.,  1929,  35. 


SQUIRE,  JOHN  EDWARD,  C.B.,  V.D. 

b.  20  Dec.  1855.  d.  2 May  1917. 

M.D.  Lond.,  D.P.H.  Cantab.,  M.R.C.S.,  F.R.C.P.  (1909). 

Edward  Squire,  son  of  William  Squire,  F.R.C.P.,  received  his 
medical  training  at  University  College,  London,  where  he  graduated 
as  M.B.  in  1881.  After  acting  as  house  physician  in  University 
College  Hospital,  he  was  elected  in  1882  assistant  physician  to  the 
North  London  (later  the  Mount  Vernon)  Hospital  for  Consumption, 
to  which  he  subsequently  became  full  physician  and  consulting 
physician.  In  the  early  part  of  his  career  he  was  also  physician  to 
the  St.  George’s  and  St.  James’s  Dispensary;  later  he  was  physician 
to  the  St.  Marylebone  General  Dispensary,  which  he  had  helped  to 
found,  and  the  West  End  Hospital  for  Nervous  Diseases,  and 
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consulting  physician  to  the  National  Sanatorium  for  Workers  at 
Benenden.  The  prevention  and  treatment  of  pulmonary  tuber- 
culosis were  his  life’s  work;  he  did  much  to  further  the  sanatorium 
movement  and  the  after-care  of  discharged  patients,  and  acted  as 
medical  adviser  on  sanatorium  benefits  to  the  London  Insurance 
Committee.  A secondary  interest  arose  from  his  service  in  the 
Sudan  Campaign  of  1885  as  senior  medical  officer  with  the  Red 
Cross  organisation,  for  which  he  was  awarded  the  Khedive’s  bronze 
star;  he  afterwards  became  leading  organiser  of  the  Territorial 
branch  of  the  R.A.M.C.  and  commanded  its  London  companies 
from  1898  to  1904,  despatching  a unit  to  South  Africa  and  receiving 
the  C.B.  for  his  work.  In  general,  however,  Squire — perhaps  on 
account  of  his  aloof,  brusque  manner — did  not  receive  due  recogni- 
tion for  his  arduous,  unadvertised  labours,  and  it  was  only  in  his 
last  few  years  that  he  was  free  from  financial  anxiety.  He  married 
in  1894  Mary  Lilian  Youngman  and  had  one  son  and  two  daughters. 
He  died  in  London. 

Lancet,  1917.  1917.  Letter  from  Dr.  T.  D.  Lister,  in  R.C.P.  Library. 
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WILLIAMSON,  OLIVER  KEY 
b.  15  Mar.  1866.  d.  17  Oct.  1941. 

M.A.,  M.D.  Cantab.,  M.R.C.S.,  F.R.C.P.  (1909). 

Oliver  Williamson  was  the  son  of  Alexander  William  Williamson 
F.R.S.,  professor  of  chemistry  at  University  College,  London,  and 
his  wife  Emma  Catherine.  He  was  educated  at  University  College 
School  and  at  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  graduating  in  natural 
sciences  in  1890,  and  completed  his  professional  training  at 
University  College,  London,  graduating  as  M.B.,  B.Ch.,  in  1896. 
He  held  junior  appointments  at  University  College  Hospital,  the 
Evelina  Hospital  for  Children,  the  Middlesex  Hospital  and  the  City 
of  London  Hospital  for  Diseases  of  the  Chest.  To  the  last  of  these 
he  was  elected  physician  to  outpatients  in  1900.  Several  years  later 
he  was  made  assistant  physician  to  the  East  London  Hospital  for 
Children,  physician  to  the  Hampstead  General  Hospital,  and 
assistant  physician  and  joint  lecturer  on  medicine  at  the  Westminster 
Hospital.  In  1921,  however,  he  emigrated  to  South  Africa  to  become 
professor  of  medicine  at  Witwatersrand  University  and  in  1922  was 
appointed  visiting  physician  to  the  Johannesburg  Hospital.  William- 
son returned  to  England  in  1933  and  lived  for  some  years  at 
Hastings,  acting  as  consulting  physician  to  the  Buchanan  Hospita  , 
St  Leonards,  and  finally  at  Chislehurst.  He  married  in  1912  Edith 
Gertrude,  daughter  of  John  Adolphus  Edington  of  Golcar,  York- 
shire. 

Who  Was  Who,  1941-50,  1244. 
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WILSON,  THEODORE  STACEY 
b.  24  Mar.  1861.  d.  30  July  1949. 

B.Sc.,  M.D.  Edin.,  M.R.C.S.,  F.R.C.P.  (1909). 

Theodore  Stacey  Wilson,  the  son  of  J.  E.  Wilson,  was  born  at 
Edgbaston  and  educated  at  Grove  House  School,  Tottenham,  and 
Edinburgh  University.  He  took  the  B.Sc.  degree  in  1881  and 
the  M.B.,  C.M.,  degrees  two  years  later,  and  then  served  in  a resident 
appointment  at  the  Edinburgh  Royal  Infirmary.  In  1885,  after 
further  studies  at  Vienna  and  Berlin,  he  settled  in  Birmingham. 
A resident  post  at  the  General  Hospital  was  followed  by  his 
election  as  assistant  physician  in  1889  and  promotion  to  full 
physician  in  1892.  In  1917  his  retirement  to  the  consulting  staff 
fell  due  but  was  postponed  till  1919  because  of  the  War.  He 
lectured  on  medicine  in  the  dental  faculty  of  Birmingham  Univer- 
sity and  held  honorary  appointments  at  the  West  Bromwich 
Hospital  and  other  local  institutions.  He  continued  in  active 
consulting  practice  until  a few  years  before  his  death.  Stacey 
Wilson  was  an  exponent  of  thorough  physical  examinations  and 
history-taking  and  an  enthusiast  for  clinical  investigations,  but  his 
devotion  to  outmoded  theories  did  not  endear  him  to  his  colleagues. 
In  spite  of  his  nervous  manner  and  gaunt  appearance,  he  won  his 
patients’  appreciation  by  his  inherent  confidence  and  sympathetic 
care.  In  his  leisure  he  was  an  accomplished  skater  and  a keen  golfer, 
fisherman  and  shot.  Stacey  Wilson  married,  firstly,  in  1903  Ada, 
daughter  of  Henry  de  Pothonier  of  London,  by  whom  he  had  a 
daughter,  and,  secondly,  in  1917  Winifred  Adams,  daughter  of 
Ernest  Pattison  of  Leicester.  He  died  at  Birmingham. 

Lancet,  1949.  1949. 

FORSYTH,  DAVID 
b.  24  Nov.  1877.  d.  10  Apr.  1941. 

M.D.,  D.Sc.  Lond.,  M.R.C.S.,  F.R.C.P.  (1910). 

David  Forsyth  was  born  at  Greenwich,  the  son  of  Alexander 
Forsyth,  M.D.,  and  was  educated  at  the  Roan  School.  Guy’s 
Hospital  was  his  medical  school.  Having  qualified  in  1900,  he 
passed  through  several  junior  appointments  there  and  acted  as 
clinical  assistant  in  the  Hospital  for  Diseases  of  the  Skin,  Black- 
friars.  He  was  elected  assistant  physician,  first  to  the  Evelina 
Hospital  for  Children  and  then,  in  1906,  to  Charing  Cross  Hospital, 
where  he  had  charge  of  the  children’s  department  till  1909,  was 
pathologist  from  1905  to  1914,  and  lectured  on  practical  medicine 
and  therapeutics;  from  both  Hospitals  he  eventually  retired  as 
consulting  physician.  In  his  later  years  he  was  also  senior  physician 
to  the  psychiatric  clinic  of  the  Ministry  of  Pensions.  Child  health 
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and  psychology  were  indeed  his  specialities,  as  the  titles  of  his  princi- 
pal works  show  : Children  in  Health  and  Disease  (1909),  The  Technique 
of  Psycho-Analysis  (1922)  and  Psychology  and  Religion  (1935).  He 
took  a keen  interest  in  new  theories  of  psychology  and  courage- 
ously declared  his  support  for  Freud  in  his  early  days,  thereby 
incurring  some  public  hostility.  Undramatic  in  his  gestures  and 
delivery,  he  was  nevertheless  an  inspiring  and  popular  teacher.  He 
married  Kate,  daughter  of  Frederick  Neale,  and  had  two  sons. 
He  died  at  Weymouth  Street,  London. 

Lancet,  1941.  1941. 

FREMANTLE,  SIR  FRANCIS  EDWARD,  O.B.E.,  T.D. 

b.  29  May  1872.  d.  26  Aug.  1943. 

M.A.,  M.Ch.,  D.M.  Oxon.,  D.P.H.,  F.R.C.S.,  F.R.C.P.  (1910) 
D.L.,  J.P.,  M.P. 

Francis  Fremantle’s  great-grandfather  had  commanded  the 
Neptune  at  Trafalgar.  His  grandfather,  the  first  Baron  Cottesloe, 
was  at  one  time  Secretary  for  War,  and  his  father,  the  Hon. 
William  H.  Fremantle,  was  a well-known  Dean  of  Ripon.  Born 
in  London,  Fremantle  himself  was  a King’s  scholar  at  Eton  and  an 
undergraduate  of  Balliol  College,  Oxford.  Guy’s  Hospital  gave 
him  his  medical  training  and  in  1897  he  qualified  as  a doctor.  After 
a further  period  at  Guy’s  as  house  physician,  he  took  ship  for 
South  Africa  as  a civil  surgeon  with  the  field  force  and,  on  his 
return,  worked  as  assistant  secretary  to  a War  Office  committee 
for  the  reorganisation  of  the  Army  Medical  Services.  In  1902  he 
was  made  county  medical  officer  for  Hertfordshire,  but  his  duties 
in  this  capacity  were  interrupted  by  his  appointment  in  the  next 
year  as  plague  medical  officer  in  the  Punjab  and  then,  from  1903 
to  1904,  as  the  Lancet' s special  correspondent  in  the  Russo- 
Japanese  War.  In  1908  he  was  given  the  additional  post  of  chief 
school  medical  officer  in  Hertfordshire.  When  he  resigned  both 
public  appointments  in  1916,  the  county  retained  him  as  a con- 
sultant. He  also  lectured  on  public  health  and  tropical  hygiene 
at  London  medical  schools.  During  the  1914-1918  War  Fremantle, 
who  had  joined  the  Hertfordshire  Yeomanry  as  a surgeon-captain 
in  1902  and  served  as  sanitary  officer  in  the  East  Anglian  Division, 
became  D.A.D.M.S.  (San.)  in  Egypt  and  Mesopotamia,  and  he 
also  saw  service  at  Gallipoli.  He  received  the  O.B.E.  in  1919. 

On  his  return  to  civilian  life,  he  devoted  himself  to  public  affairs. 
From  1906  to  1910  he  had  been  a prospective  Unionist  parliament- 
ary candidate,  and  in  1919  he  was  elected  for  St.  Albans,  which  he 
continued  to  represent  till  his  death.  For  the  greater  part  of  this 
period,  after  1922,  he  acted  as  chairman  of  the  Parliamentaiy 
Medical  Committee,  except  under  Labour  Governments,  and  from 
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1924  to  1942  he  occupied  the  chair  of  the  Conservative  Social 
Services  Committee.  From  1919  to  1922  he  was  a member  of  the 
L.C.C.  He  was  also  a prominent  member  of  several  official  and 
semi-official  committees  and  commissions.  He  was  the  author  of 
Health  and  Empire  (1911)  and  two  companion  volumes  entitled 
The  Housing  of  the  Nation  and  The  Health  of  the  Nation,  both 
published  in  1927  and  introduced  in  forewords  by  Neville  Chamber- 
lain,  then  Minister  of  Health.  Fremantle,  who  was  knighted  in 
1932,  ever  prepared  as  he  was  to  assist  in  Parliament  causes  held 
dear  by  his  own  profession,  also  held  a high  conception  of  his 
duties  as  a medical  M.P.  towards  legislation  and  administration 
generally.  He  was  a most  conscientious  attender  of  debates. 
Indeed,  his  capacity  for  hard  work,  which,  rather  than  intellectual 
capacity,  had  earned  his  unique  collection  of  medical  qualifications, 
was  the  distinguishing  feature  of  his  career,  and  all  the  more  praise- 
worthy in  that  he  was  destined  fron  his  youth  to  inherit  a con- 
siderable estate  in  Hertfordshire.  He  regarded  both  his  work 
and  his  play — hunting,  tennis,  and  running — with  intense  seriousness. 
As  a student,  the  assiduous  attention  which  he  gave  daily  to  the 
Times  amused  his  fellows.  In  the  House,  he  made  a number  of 
celebrated  slips  of  the  tongue — such  as  a demand,  in  a population 
debate,  for  a bill  to  control  the  sale  of  Conservatives.  Fremantle 
married  in  1905  Dorothy  Marion  Travers,  daughter  of  Henry 
Joseph  Chinnery,  J.P.,  of  Bicester,  and  had  one  son. 

Lancet,  1943.  1943. 

Presidential  Address  to  R.C.P.,  1944,  10. 


HURST,  SIR  ARTHUR  FREDERICK 

b.  23  July  1879.  d.  17  Aug.  1944. 

M.A.,  D.M.  Oxon.,  F.R.C.P.  (1910). 

Arthur  Hertz,  who  changed  his  surname  to  Hurst,  was  born  at 
Bradford  and  educated  at  Bradford  and  Manchester  Grammar 
Schools  and  Magdalen  College,  Oxford,  where  he  took  first-class 
honours  in  natural  science  in  1901.  He  continued  his  medical 
studies  at  Guy’s  Hospital,  winning  the  Treasurer’s  gold  medals  for 
both  medicine  and  surgery  and  graduating  as  B.M.,  B.Ch.,  in  1904. 
A year  later  he  won  a Radcliffe  travelling  fellowship  and  began 
a long  tour  of  the  Munich,  Paris  and  American  schools.  He  was 
elected  assistant  physician  to  Guy’s  with  charge  of  the  neurological 
department,  as  early  as  1907,  having  already  held  a number  of  junior 
appointments.  During  the  1914-1918  War  as  consultant  to  the 
British  forces  in  Salonika,  with  the  rank  of  lieutenant-colonel,  he 
had  to  deal  with  a serious  dysentery  epidemic.  He  was  then  given 
command  of  the  Seale  Hayne  Military  Hospital  at  Newton  Abbot, 
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where  he  achieved  remarkable  results  in  treating  war  neuroses. 
In  the  years  between  the  Wars  he  gave  much  time  to  the  private  New 
Lodge  Clinic  in  Windsor  Forest.  In  1939  he  retired  from  Guy’s, 
whose  Reports  he  had  edited  since  1921.  But  he  continued  to 
practise  his  profession  as  temporary  physician  to  the  Radcliffe 
Infirmary  and  University  lecturer  on  medicine  at  Oxford,  and  later 
resumed  his  teaching  activities  at  Guy’s. 

His  early  studies  in  physiology  inspired  Hurst  to  add  to  medical 
knowledge  in  a variety  of  fields:  nervous  diseases,  gastro-enterology, 
the  anaemias,  and  asthma.  His  many  written  works  embraced 
such  subjects  as  Constipation  and  Allied  Intestinal  Disorders  (1909), 
Psychology  of  the  Special  Senses  ( 1 920),  and  The  Constitutional  Factor 
in  Disease  (1927).  The  Royal  College  of  Physicians  invited  him  to 
deliver  the  Goulstonian  Lectures  in  1911,  the  Croonian  Lectures  in 
1920  and  the  Harveian  Oration  in  1937,  and  awarded  him  the  Moxon 
Medal  in  1939.  From  Oxford  University  he  received  the  Osier 
memorial  medal  in  1935,  and  two  years  later  he  was  knighted. 
Hurst’s  achievements  were  all  the  more  remarkable  in  that  he  was 
a lifelong  sufferer  from  severe  asthma  and  in  later  years  a victim  of 
deafness.  His  unflagging  enthusiasm,  backed  by  undaunted  courage, 
not  only  enabled  him  to  overcome  these  handicaps,  but  prompted  him 
to  advance  theories  that  were  unsupported  by  proof;  these  he 
would  suddenly  retract,  to  the  consternation  of  his  followers. 
Nevertheless,  his  example  and  his  strong  personality,  bearing  all 
the  attributes  of  a “character”,  remained  a stimulating  force  to 
the  end  of  his  days.  His  love  of  travel  and  his  linguistic  ability 
carried  his  influence  to  many  foreign  countries.  He  was  a fine 
judge  of  pictures,  furniture  and  books,  an  artist  and  a skilful  clay 
modeller.  He  married  Cushla,  daughter  of  Frederick  Riddiford 
of  Hawera,  New  Zealand,  and  had  one  son  and  two  daughters.  He 
died  while  visiting  a friend  in  Birmingham. 

Lancet , 1944.  1944. 

Sir  A.  F.  Hurst,  A Twentieth  century  physician,  1949. 

KAUFFMANN,  OTTO  JACKSON 

b.  1863.  d.  15  May.  1934. 

M.B.  Manch.,  M.D.  Lond.,  M.R.C.S.,  L.S.A.,  F.R.C.P.  (1910). 

Owens  College,  Manchester,  and  St.  Mary’s  Hospital,  London, 
gave  Otto  Kauffmann  his  medical  education.  He  qualified  in  1885 
and  took  the  M.B.  degrees  of  both  Universities  a year  later.  Having 
filled  resident  posts  at  the  Brompton  Hospital,  the  Seamen  s Hospital, 
Greenwich,  and  Manchester  Royal  Infirmary,  he  was  elected,  in 
1892,  to  the  staff  of  the  Queen’s  Hospital,  Birmingham,  as  physician 
for  outpatients,  becoming  full  physician  in  1897  and  consulting 
physician  in  1 923.  From  1 893  to  1 897  he  held  the  chair  of  pathology 
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at  Mason  University  College,  and  from  1913  to  1926  that  of  medicine 
in  Birmingham  University,  being  also  chairman  of  the  clinical 
board  from  1922  to  1924.  On  his  retirement  he  was  created  emeritus 
professor  of  medicine.  During  the  1914-1918  War  he  was  attached 
to  the  1st  Southern  General  Hospital  as  a lieutenant-colonel  in 
the  R.A.M.C.  Neurology  and  paediatrics  were  two  of  his  speciali- 
ties, and  in  1900  he  delivered  the  Ingleby  lectures  on  Commoner 
Neuroses  of  Childhood.  But  he  was  in  addition  a brilliant  clinical 
teacher  and  a man  of  all-round  attainments  in  both  professional  and 
non-professional  spheres.  Hunting,  yachting,  playing  the  violin,  and 
mathematics  were  some  of  his  interests.  Blessed  with  a keen  intellect 
as  well  as  a fine  physique,  he  was  a wide  reader  on  many  subjects, 
with  a preference  for  Shakespeare  and  French  and  German  literature. 
He  married  Rosalind,  granddaughter  of  Mr.  Justice  Crumpton,  and 
had  two  sons  and  a daughter.  He  died  in  his  house  at  Edgbaston. 
Lancet,  1934.  1934. 

MOORE,  FREDERICK  CRAVEN 
b.  1871.  d.  18  Nov.  1943. 

M.Sc.,  M.D.  Manch.,  F.R.C.P.  (1910). 

Craven  Moore,  a Manchester  man,  was  a student  at  Owens 
College,  taking  the  degrees  of  B.Sc.  in  1891,  M.Sc.  in  1894  and  M.B. 
in  1895,  and  winning  the  Dauntesey  medical  scholarship,  the  junior 
and  senior  Platt  physiological  exhibitions,  the  University  scholarship 
in  medicine  and  the  T.  H.  Agnew  scholarship  in  diseases  of 
children.  He  then  filled  house  appointments  at  Manchester 
Royal  Infirmary,  and  taught  pathology  at  Victoria  University  till 
1901,  in  which  year  he  settled  in  consulting  practice  and  began 
research  work  on  digestive  ailments.  He  was  physician  to  Ancoats 
Hospital  from  1904  to  1911  and  thereafter  assistant  physician  and 
full  physician  to  the  Royal  Infirmary.  He  lectured  on  systematic 
medicine  at  the  University  and  occupied  the  chair  in  this  subject 
from  1925  until  retiring  to  East  Grinstead  in  1929.  During  the 
1914-1918  War  he  was  attached  to  the  staff  of  the  2nd  Western 
General  Hospital.  In  his  private  life  Craven  Moore  was  a keen 
golfer,  skater  and  gardener,  and  interested  himself  in  oriental  art. 
He  married  in  1929  Marjory,  daughter  of  Sir  Edward  Holt,  Bart. 
Lancet,  1943.  B.M.J.,  1943. 

ROBERTS,  CHARLES  HUBERT 
b.  1865.  d.  29  Jan.  1929. 

M.D.  Lond.,  F.R.C.S.,  F.R.C.P.  (1910). 

Hubert  Roberts  entered  St.  Bartholomew’s  Hospital  from  Bedford 
Modern  School  in  1884.  His  record  as  a student  showed  the  greatest 
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promise.  He  won  the  junior  and  senior  scholarships  in  clinical 
medicine  and  the  Brackenbury  scholarship  in  surgery,  qualified  in 
1889,  and  took  the  F.R.C.S.  in  1892.  His  first  posts  were  at  his 
own  Hospital,  where  he  gained  a high  reputation  as  a tutor  in  mid- 
wifery and  the  diseases  of  women.  However,  since  no  honorary 
appointments  were  forthcoming  there,  he  joined  the  consulting  staffs 
of  Queen  Charlotte’s  Hospital  and  the  Samaritan  Hospital  for  Women, 
which  he  continued  to  serve  until  reaching  the  retiring  age  in  1925^ 
In  1901  he  published  Outlines  of  Gynaecological  Pathology  and 
Morbid  Anatomy  and,  three  years  later,  with  M.  L.  Trechmann, 
a translation  of  Orthmann’s  Handbook  of  Gynaecological  Anatomy. 
He  examined  on  behalf  of  the  Conjoint  Board,  Sheffield  University 
and  the  Central  Midwives  Board.  During  the  1914-1918  War  he 
acted  as  accoucheur  to  Lady  Howard  de  Walden’s  hospital  for 
officers’  wives  and  also  assisted  the  staff  of  the  Epsom  War  Hospital. 
In  his  early  years  Roberts  was  known  for  his  manipulative  skill. 
Although  his  reputation  as  an  operator  declined  as  he  grew  older, 
he  excelled  as  a teacher  throughout  his  career.  He  died  at  Esbjerg 
in  Denmark  while  on  a pleasure  cruise. 

Lancet,  1929.  1929.  Plarr,  ii,  232. 


RUDOLF,  ROBERT  DAWSON,  C.B.E. 
b.  1865.  d.  2 Nov.  1941. 

M.D.  Edin.,  F.R.C.P.  Can.,  F.R.C.P.  (1910). 

Born  at  Pictou,  Nova  Scotia,  the  son  of  William  Norman  Rudolf, 
Robert  Rudolf  was  taken  to  England  by  his  parents  when  a child 
and  sent  to  Birkenhead  School.  As  a young  man,  he  returned  to 
Canada  for  a couple  of  years  to  take  up  farming  but  abandoned 
this  career  to  enter  Edinburgh  University  as  a medical  student. 
After  graduating  as  M.B.,  C.M.,  in  1889,  he  became  resident  physician 
at  the  Edinburgh  Royal  Infirmary  and  Hospital  for  Sick  Children 
and  continued  his  studies  in  London,  Paris  and  Berlin.  Then 
followed  five  years  in  India  before  he  settled  in  Toronto,  where 
he  served  on  the  staffs  of  the  General  Hospital  and  Hospital  for 
Sick  Children,  becoming  consulting  physician  to  both,  and  of  the 
University,  at  which  he  became  emeritus  professor  of  therapeutics. 
He  was  one  of  the  first  to  enlist  on  the  outbreak  of  the  War  in  1914, 
serving  overseas  for  five  years,  at  first  at  a base  hospital  in  France 
and  later  as  consulting  physician  to  the  Canadian  forces  in  England, 
with  the  rank  of  colonel.  In  1921  he  wrote  The  Medical  Treatment 
of  Disease,  a fourth  edition  of  which  appeared  in  1934.  He  travelled 
widely  and  occupied  his  leisure  with  riding,  fishing,  and  golf. 
Rudolf  married  in  1894  Rosa  Marguerite,  daughter  of  J.  T.  Danson 
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of  Grasmere,  by  whom  he  had  one  son  and  one  daughter.  He 
died  in  Toronto. 

1942.  Canadian  Medical  Association  Journal,  1941. 

SAUNDERS,  EDWARD  ARTHUR 
b.  13  Aug.  1866.  d.  8 Sept.  1947. 

M.A.,  B.M.  Oxon.,  D.P.H.,  M.R.C.S.,  F.R.C.P.  (1910). 

Arthur  Saunders  was  born  at  Reigate,  the  son  of  W.  F.  Saunders 
and  his  wife  Anne,  daughter  of  Sir  Sydney  Smith  Saunders,  C.M.G. 
He  went  up  to  St.  John’s  College,  Oxford,  from  Merchant  Taylors’ 
School  in  1884.  A scholar,  he  graduated  as  B.A.  in  1888  and,  after 
hospital  training  at  St.  Thomas’s,  as  B.M.  in  1894.  Having  held 
house  appointments  at  St.  Thomas’s,  he  obtained,  in  1897,  a clinical 
assistantship  at  the  Hospital  for  Sick  Children.  He  acted  as  assist- 
ant superintendent  of  the  emergency  hospitals  at  Maidstone  in  the 
typhoid  epidemic  of  1898.  In  the  next  year  he  was  appointed 
assistant  physician  and  pathologist  by  the  West  London  Hospital, 
where  he  remained  until  his  retirement  in  1920,  lecturing  on  medicine 
and  children’s  diseases  in  the  Postgraduate  College  of  which  he  also 
became  dean,  and  rising  to  be  physician  in  the  children’s  department 
and  eventually  consulting  physician.  Other  institutions  at  which 
he  held  appointments  included  the  St.  John  and  St.  Elizabeth 
Hospital,  St.  Luke’s  Hospital  and  the  Fulham  Babies  Hospital. 
Saunders,  who  published  articles  on  children’s  diseases,  was  a 
popular  figure  in  children’s  wards.  He  was  a keen  follower  of  country 
sports,  bird-watcher  and  botanist.  He  died  at  Lew'es,  a bachelor. 

Lancet,  1947.  Al.  Oxon.,  iv,  1256. 


SMITH,  LEWIS  ALBERT 
b.  8 May  1869.  d.  17  Sept.  1944. 

M.D.  Lond.,  M.R.C.S.,  F.R.C.P.  (1910). 

Lewis  Smith,  who  was  born  at  Chelmsford,  the  third  son  of 
Joseph  Alfred  Smith,  and  educated  at  Scarborough,  was  associated 
chiefly  with  the  London  Hospital,  which  he  first  entered  as  a student 
in  1 889.  He  won  the  Letheby  scholarship  for  chemistry,  and  qualified 
in  1895.  He  was  then  given  a succession  of  junior  posts  before  being 
appointed  assistant  physician  in  1902.  For  many  years  he  taught 
clinical  medicine  and,  when  he  retired  in  192.7,  he  was  elected 
consulting  physician.  Smith  also  served  on  the  staffs  of  the  Eastern 
Dispensary,  the  Poplar  Hospital,  and  the  King  George  Hospital  in 
his  earlier  years.  “ L.A.”,  as  he  was  affectionately  known,  was  an 
admirable  teacher  of  elementary  medicine  and  enjoyed  a large  and 
lucrative  practice,  from  which  he  retired  comparatively  early  in  life 
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in  order  to  enjoy  his  hobbies  of  travel  and  fishing.  He  married  in 
1904  Ethel,  daughter  of  John  Rigby  and  sister  of  Sir  Hugh  Rigby 
they  had  no  children.  He  died  at  Criccieth. 

Lancet,  1944.  1944. 


WILLCOX,  SIR  WILLIAM  HENRY,  K.C.I.E.,  C.B.,  C.M.G. 

b.  18  Jan.  1870.  d.  8 July  1941. 

B.Sc.,  M.D.  Lond.,  Hon.  M.D.  Melb.,  D.P.H.,  L S A FRCP 
(1910),  F.I.C. 

William  Willcox,  the  son  of  William  Willcox,  was  born  and  brought 
up  at  Melton  Mowbray  and  went  to  school  at  Oakham  and  Leicester. 
At  London  University  he  entered  University  College  first  and  gradu- 
ated as  B.Sc.  there  in  1892.  He  then,  in  1895,  took  up  the  study  of 
medicine  at  St.  Mary’s  Hospital,  gaining  several  gold  medals,  and 
qualifying  in  1899.  From  1904  to  1906  he  held  a registrar’s  post  at 
St.  Mary’s,  and  in  1907  was  elected  to  the  honorary  staff.  He 
lectured  on  chemical  pathology,  forensic  medicine,  and  other  subjects. 
As  a Home  Office  analyst,  associated  with  many  famous  criminal 
trials,  he  became  widely  known  to  the  public  in  the  years  before 
the  1914-1918  War.  During  the  War  he  served  as  consultant  to 
the  armies  in  Mesopotamia,  with  the  rank  of  colonel,  gaining  valuable 
clinical  experience  of  malaria,  and  was  created  C.B.  and  C.M.G. 
as  well  as  receiving  four  mentions  in  despatches  in  recognition  of 
his  measures  to  combat  scurvy  and  beri-beri. 

On  his  return  to  civilian  life,  he  relinquished  his  analytical  work 
for  the  Home  Office  but  remained  one  of  its  medical  advisers.  He 
gave  the  Lumleian  Lectures  at  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians  in 
1931.  Willcox  was  a prominent  supporter  of  London  medical 
societies  and  occupied  the  chair  of  the  Harveian  Society  in  1922, 
the  West  London  Medico-Chirurgical  Society  in  1923,  the  Medico- 
Legal  Society  in  1928  and  the  Medical  Society  of  London  in  1936. 
In  1935  he  held  the  office  of  master  of  the  Society  of  Apothecaries. 
For  Cambridge  University  and  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians, 
he  performed  the  duties  of  Examiner  and,  for  the  Privy  Council, 
those  of  visitor  to  the  Pharmaceutical  Society’s  examinations.  The 
London  Fever  Hospital  and  St.  Luke’s  Hostel  for  the  Clergy  appointed 
him  to  their  staffs,  and  he  was  also  an  authority  on  rheumatic 
complaints  and  on  the  medical  aspects  of  intemperance.  He 
was  slow  in  speech  and  thought,  a trait  which  aroused  adverse 
comment  in  court  until  the  strength  of  the  conviction  behind  his 
cautious,  imperturbable  exterior  came  to  be  appreciated.  Riding 
in  the  Park  and  hunting  in  Leicestershire  were  his  recreations. 
Indeed,  his  build  and  expression  suggested  a sturdy  country  squire. 
Willcox,  who  was  created  K.C.I.E.  in  1921,  was  married  to  Mildred, 
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daughter  of  W.  Griffin  of  Clapton,  Northamptonshire,  and  had 
three  sons  and  a daughter. 

Lancet,  1941.  1941.  Times,  9 July  1941. 

BROWNE,  EDWARD  GRANVILLE 

b.  7 Feb.  1862.  d.  5 Jan.  1926. 

M.A.,  M.B.  Cantab.,  M.R.C.S.,  F.R.C.P.  (1911),  F.B.A. 

Edward  Browne  was  born  at  Uley,  Gloucestershire,  the  son  of 
Sir  Benjamin  Browne,  a civil  engineer  who  became  lord  mayor  of 
Newcastle,  by  his  wife  Annie,  daughter  of  Robert  Thomas  Atkinson 
of  Newcastle.  He  went  to  school  at  Glenalmond  and  Eton.  His 
sympathy  with  the  Turks  in  the  War  of  1877  against  Russia  made 
him  keen  to  study  their  language,  and,  when  he  went  up  to  Pembroke 
College,  Cambridge,  he  read  both  oriental  languages  and  natural 
sciences,  gaining  second-class  honours  in  the  latter  in  1882  and  a first 
in  the  Indian  languages  tripos  of  1884.  He  then  studied  medicine 
at  St.  Bartholomew’s  Hospital,  proceeding  to  the  degree  of  M.B.  in 
1887.  He  was  now  elected  a fellow  of  his  College,  and  was  thus 
enabled  to  spend  a year  in  Persia.  There  he  made  a special  study 
of  the  Babi  movement,  which  bore  fruit  in  two  works,  A Traveller's 
Narrative  (1891)  and  The  New  History  of  Mirza  Ali  Muhammad, 
the  Bab  (1893),  and  acquired  an  absorbing  interest  in  the  country, 
described  in  A Year  Among  the  Persians  (1893). 

Browne  never  practised  medicine,  although  he  delivered  the 
FitzPatrick  Lectures  on  Arabian  Medicine  at  the  Royal  College 
of  Physicians  in  1919-20.  His  career  was  devoted  to  teaching  and 
studying  oriental  languages  at  Cambridge,  at  first  as  University 
lecturer  on  Persian  (1888-1902)  and  then  as  Sir  Thomas  Adams 
professor  of  Arabic  (1902-26).  His  magnum  opus.  Literary  History 
of  Persia  until  the  Time  of  Firdausi,  appeared  in  four  volumes  between 
1902  and  1924  and  established  itself  as  the  standard  work  on  the 
subject.  But  he  continued  to  give  much  attention  to  current  events 
in  Persia  and  remained  an  ardent  supporter  of  her  cause  in  her  quarrels 
with  Russia.  Browne  married  in  1906  Alice  Caroline,  daughter  of 
Francis  Blackburne  Daniell,  and  had  two  sons.  He  died  at 
Cambridge. 

Lancet,  1926.  * 1926. 

D.N.B.,  1922-30,  123.  Al.  Cantab.,  i,  413. 

BRUCE,  SIR  DAVID,  K.C.B. 

b.  29  May  1855.  cl.  27  Nov.  1931. 

M B.,  C.M.  Edin.,  Hon.  D.Sc.  Dubl.,  Hon.  LL.D.  Glasg.,  Livero 
F.R.S.,  F.R.C.P.  (1911)  S P” 

David  Bruce  was  born  at  Melbourne  and  went  to  school  in 
Scotland,  at  Stirling  High  School.  He  was  sent  into  a Manchester 
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waiehouse  at  the  age  of  fourteen,  and  only  a severe  attack  of 
pneumonia  was  responsible  for  his  entry  into  Edinburgh  University 
in  1876.  As  a student,  he  displayed  a keen  interest  in  ornithology 
After  he  had  taken  his  medical  degree  in  1881,  a short  period  of 
private  practice  at  Reigate  intervened  before  he  joined  the  Army  in 
1883  as  a surgeon.  Passing  out  of  Netley  at  the  head  of  the  list, 
he  was  posted  to  Malta,  where  he  soon  achieved  fame  in  the  scientific 
world  by  identifying  in  1886  the  organism  responsible  for  Malta 
fever,  now  known  as  Brucella  melitensis.  He  also  conducted  a useful 
enquiry  into  the  causes  of  an  epidemic  of  cholera  on  the  island  in 
1887.  Two  years  later  he  returned  to  Netley  for  a five-year  term 
as  assistant  professor  of  pathology. 

Bruce’s  next  opportunity  for  scientific  research  occurred  after 
his  transfer  to  South  Africa  in  1894.  In  the  following  year  he  was 
sent  to  Zululand  to  investigate  an  outbreak  of  the  cattle  disease 
known  as  nagana.  His  subsequent  discovery  that  the  tsetse  fly, 
Glossina  morsitans,  was  the  carrier  of  a living  organism,  Trypanosoma 
brucei,  from  one  animal  to  another,  was  of  the  utmost  significance. 
In  1898  Bruce  went  on  to  study  horse  sickness  in  Natal.  But,  after 
the  outbreak  of  the  Boer  War,  he  was  for  a time  involved  in  military 
operations,  being  present  at  several  actions  and  receiving  special 
promotion  to  lieutenant-colonel  for  his  services  at  the  siege  of 
Ladysmith.  Then,  in  1900,  he  joined  a commission  investigating 
dysentery  in  military  camps. 

In  1903  Bruce  made  another  major  discovery  when  he  visited 
Uganda,  under  the  Royal  Society’s  auspices,  to  follow  up  Castellani’s 
observations  on  sleeping  sickness.  He  established  that  the  disease 
was  caused  by  a trypanosome  spread  by  the  bite  of  the  tsetse  fly, 
Glossina  palpalis,  and  initiated  a successful  policy  of  evacuation  of 
natives  from  infected  areas.  His  next  tasks  were  the  direction  of 
further  Royal  Society  commissions.  From  1904  to  1906  he  extended 
his  researches  on  Malta  fever,  and  from  1908  to  1910  those  on  sleep- 
ing sickness.  From  1911  to  1914  he  worked  in  Nyasaland  to  estab- 
lish that  wild  game  was  the  main,  if  not  the  only,  source  from  which 
the  tsetse  fly  drew  its  infectivity,  and  conducted  further  enquiries 
into  trypanosomes.  He  was  also,  from  1902  to  1911,  a member  of 
the  Army  Medical  Service  Advisory  Board.  In  1914  he  returned  to 
England  to  assume  command  of  the  Royal  Army  Medical  College, 
Netley,  which  he  retained  for  the  duration  of  the  War.  He  rendered 
valuable  service  in  collating  medical  statistics  and  as  chairman  of 
the  War  Office  Pathological  Committee  and  its  committees  on  trench 
fever  and  tetanus,  being  a powerful  advocate  of  anti-tetanic  serum. 
On  retiring  from  the  army  as  a major-general  in  1919,  he  became 
chairman  of  the  governing  body  of  the  Lister  Institute. 
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Bruce  who  published  his  scientific  findings  in  no  less  than  97 
articles  as  well  as  editing  the  Journal  of  the  R.A.M.C.  between  1904 
and  1908,  was  the  recipient  of  numerous  honours  in  the  course  o 
his  career.  In  addition  to  his  honorary  degrees  he  was  awarded 
the  Cameron  prize  of  Edinburgh  University  in  1901  the  Royal 
Society’s  Royal  Medal  in  1904,  the  Mary  Kingsley  medal  in  1905 
the  Stewart  prize  of  the  B.M.A.  in  1908,  and  the  Leeuwenhoek  gold 
medal  of  Amsterdam  in  1915;  and  he  was  elected  a member  ot 
many  foreign  learned  societies.  He  was  Croonian  Lecturer  at  the 
Royal  College  of  Physicians  in  1915.  He  received  the  honour  of 
C.B.  in  1905  and  a knighthood  in  1908  and  was  raised  to  be  K.C.B. 


in  1918. 

In  his  youth,  Bruce  had  been  an  excellent  boxer  and  he  was  always 
a commanding,  incisive  figure,  inclined  to  be  brusque  if  not  intolerant 
in  his  later  years.  He  owed  his  success  to  a constructive  imagination 
amounting  almost  to  intuition,  which  enabled  him  to  seize  every 
opportunity,  select  the  most  direct  line  of  advance,  and  avoid  false 
trails.  But  he  owed  it  equally  to  his  wife,  Mary  Elizabeth,  daughter 
of  Dr.  Steele  of  Reigate,  his  partner  in  every  scientific  venture  for 
forty-eight  years,  who  died  only  four  days  before  him.  Lady  Bruce, 
R.R.C.,  O.B.E.,  artist,  musician,  fine  shot,  housewife  of  infinite 
resource,  courageous,  tactful,  loyal,  was  also  a fine  microscopist, 
an  excellent  illustrator  of  scientific  papers,  and  an  able  improviser 
of  laboratory  apparatus — thereby  supplying  skills  which  her  husband 
lacked.  Together  they  formed  a team  of  rare  accomplishment. 


Lancet,  1931.  1931. 

Times,  28  Nov.  1931.  D.N.B.,  1931-40,  108. 


HICHENS,  PEVERELL  SMYTHE 
b.  1870.  d.  28  Mar.  1930. 

M.A.,  D.M.  Oxon.,  M.R.C.S.,  F.R.C.P.  (1911). 

Peverell  Hichens  was  born  at  Speldhurst,  Kent,  the  second  son 
of  Rev.  Canon  F.  Hichens,  rector  of  St.  Stephen’s,  Canterbury. 
He  was  sent  to  King’s  School,  Canterbury,  and  Clifton  College, 
before  going  on  to  Magdalen  College,  Oxford,  to  complete  his 
education.  Having  obtained  first-class  honours  in  natural  science 
in  1892,  he  did  his  hospital  training  at  St.  Thomas’s  in  London. 
After  holding  house  appointments  both  there  and  at  the  Brompton 
Hospital,  and  spending  a year  as  a patient  at  Nordrach  in  the  Black 
Forest,  where  Otto  Walther’s  methods  were  beginning  to  attract 
notice,  he  took  up  the  appointment  of  physician  to  the  General 
Hospital,  Northampton,  in  1901  and  soon  established  a successful 
consulting  practice  in  the  neighbourhood.  A strong  advocate  of 
the  open-air  treatment  of  tuberculosis,  he  was  largely  responsible 
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for  the  foundation,  in  1909,  of  the  County  Sanatorium  at  Creaton 
to  which  he  was  himself  appointed  consulting  physician.  During 
the  1914-1918  War  he  served  with  the  1st  Eastern  General  Hospital 
and,  after  1915,  was  in  command  of  a casualty  clearing  station  and 
the  35th  General  Hospital  in  France.  Hichens,  whose  brother  was 
the  novelist  Robert  Hichens,  was  a keen  churchman,  with  a wide 
general  culture  and  a slightly  pedantic  manner.  He  retired  in  1924 
to  Guernsey,  where  he  died.  His  wife,  whom  he  married  in  1906, 
was  Constance,  daughter  of  Lt.-Col.  L.  Downes;  they  had  one 
^daughter  and  one  son. 

Lancet,  1930.  1930.  Presidential  Address  to  R.C.P.,  1930,  25. 

MACNAMARA,  ERIC  DANVERS 

b.  25  May  1874.  d.  24  Aug.  1934. 

M.A.,  M.D.  Cantab.,  M.R.C.S.,  L.S.A.,  F.R.C.P.  (1911). 

Eric  Macnamara  was  an  undergraduate  at  Peterhouse,  Cambridge, 
where  he  took  the  degree  of  B.A.  in  1890.  He  studied  medicine 
at  St.  Bartholomew’s  Hospital,  and,  after  qualifying,  entered  the 
medical  department  of  the  Royal  Navy.  His  five  year’s  service 
was  spent  mainly  with  the  China  Squadron,  at  that  time  occupied 
with  the  Boxer  Rising  and  the  Pekin  relief  force.  On  resigning,  he 
returned  to  Cambridge  to  take  the  degree  of  M.B.  in  1903  and  made 
a special  study  of  mental  diseases.  He  obtained  junior  posts  at  the 
Bethlem  Royal  Hospital,  the  National  Hospital  for  the  Paralysed 
and  Epileptic  and  the  Westminster  Hospital.  At  the  last  of  these, 
he  went  on  to  become  assistant  physician,  lecturer  on  medicine,  and 
dean  of  the  Medical  School.  He  resigned  these  appointments  in 
1912,  however,  in  order  to  take  up  those  of  physician  for  mental 
diseases  and  lecturer  on  psychological  medicine  at  Charing  Cross 
Hospital.  Macnamara  was  also  physician,  for  the  greater  part  of 
his  career,  to  the  West  End  Hospital  for  Nervous  Diseases  and,  for 
a short  time,  to  Paddington  Green  Children’s  Hospital,  as  well  as 
a lecturer  at  Bethlem  Royal  Hospital.  He  examined  in  psychology 
for  both  the  Conjoint  Board  and  London  University  and  was  a 
visitor  for  Middlesex  under  the  Mental  Deficiency  Act.  During 
the  1914-1918  War  he  served  both  in  the  medical  department  of 
the  Admiralty  and  in  the  R.A.M.C.  Although  more  interested 
in  psycho-pathology  and  psychiatry  than  organic  neurology,  he 
was  a highly  competent  neurologist  and  diagnostician,  with  a broad 
knowledge  of  general  medicine.  A good  committee  man,  he  was 
personally  unassuming  and  charming.  He  married  in  1904  Frances 
Mary,  daughter  of  Dr.  W.  Simpson  Craig  and  sister  of  Sir  Maurice 
Craig,  F.R.C.P.  ; they  had  two  sons.  Macnamara  died  in  London. 

Lancet,  1934.  1934. 
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NIXON,  JOHN  ALEXANDER,  C.M.G. 
b.  19  Oct.  1874.  d.  17  Mar.  1951. 

B.A.,  M.D.  Cantab.,  F.R.C.P.  (1911). 

John  Nixon  was  born  at  Edinburgh,  the  son  of  Robert  Bell  Nixon, 
a freight  broker,  of  Bombay,  and  his  wife  Margaret  Selina,  daughter 
of  Surgeon-Major  Alexander  Hunter  of  the  Madras  Army.  He  was 
educated  at  Hurstpierpoint  and  Caius  College,  Cambridge,  where 
he  was  Tancred  student  and  graduated  in  natural  sciences  in  1896. 
He  took  the  degrees  of  M.B.,  B.Ch.,  four  years  later,  having  completed 
his  studies  at  St.  Bartholomew’s  Hospital,  and  then  held  resident 
appointments  at  St.  Bartholomew’s,  the  Metropolitan  Hospital,  the 
Royal  Westminster  Ophthalmic  Hospital  and  the  Bristol  Royal 
Infirmary.  It  was  in  Bristol  that  he  settled.  He  became  assistant 
physician  to  the  Royal  Infirmary  in  1906  and  physician  in  1908, 

, and  during  his  early  years  on  its  staff  was  in  charge  of  the  skin 
department.  He  was  appointed  clinical  lecturer  on  diseases  of  the 
skin  at  Bristol  University  in  1909  and  professor  of  medicine  in  1924, 
retiring  in  1935  and  receiving  the  title  of  emeritus  professor  a year 
later.  For  varying  periods  he  belonged  to  the  staffs  of  the  Southmead 
Hospital,  Cossham  Memorial  Hospital,  Stoke  Park  Colony  and 
Bristol  Mental  Hospital.  During  and  after  the  1914-1918  War  he 
served  as  a consultant,  holding  the  rank  of  colonel,  with  the  4th 
Army  and  the  Rhine  Army;  he  was  created  C.M.G.  in  1919.  In 
the  years  between  the  Wars  he  acted  as  regional  adviser  to  the 
Ministry  of  Health,  member  of  the  Industrial  Health  Research 
Board,  and  inspector  of  examinations  for  the  General  Medical  Coun- 
cil. After  the  outbreak  of  war  in  1939,  he  was  a regional  adviser 
to  the  Emergency  Medical  Service  and  lectured  on  civil  defence. 
He  was  Long  Fox  lecturer  at  Bristol  in  1930  and  FitzPatrick 
Lecturer  at  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians  in  1941-42.  Nixon’s 
wide  interests  in  medicine  embraced  occupational  diseases  and 
nutritional  disorders,  and  he  wrote  a Textbook  of  Nutrition  (1938) 
in  partnership  with  his  wife,  Dr.  Doreen  Walker,  daughter  of  W.  A. 
Walker,  whom  he  had  married  in  1924.  Among  his  non-professional 
activities  was  the  study  of  naval  medical  history  and  ecclesiastical 
history.  He  was  a lover  of  music  and  himself  a fine  singer.  He 
died  in  Bristol  Royal  Infirmary,  leaving  a son  and  a daughter. 

Lancet’  1951.  1951.  Times,  19  Mar.  1951. 

Biog.  Hist,  of  Caius  College,  ii,  530. 

PALMER,  FREDERICK  STEPHEN 
b.  1847.  d.  21  Apr.  1926. 

M.D.  Durh.,  M.R.C.S.,  L.S.A.,  F.R.C.P.  (1911). 

Frederick  Palmer  was  the  son  of  Henry  Smith  Palmer,  a doctor 
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practising  at  East  Sheen  in  Surrey.  He  received  his  medical  edu- 
cation at  the  Westminster  Hospital,  where  he  qualified  in  1869  and 
afterwards  acted  as  house  surgeon.  Then,  after  four  years  as 
resident  medical  officer  at  the  Radcliffe  Infirmary,  Oxford,  he  settled 
in  practice  at  East  Sheen.  In  1901,  at  an  unusually  advanced  age, 
he  decided  to  set  up  as  a consultant  in  London.  He  obtained  clinical 
assistantships  at  the  Hospital  for  Sick  Children,  the  National 
Hospital  for  the  Paralysed  and  Epileptic,  and  the  West  End  Hospital 
for  Diseases  of  the  Nervous  System,  and  in  1904  was  elected  physician 
to  the  last  of  these.  He  was  made  consulting  physician  when  he 
retired  seventeen  years  later,  and  also  served  as  physician  to  the 
Hostel  of  St.  Luke  and  the  Royal  Society  of  Musicians.  Palmer’s 
main  interests  outside  his  work  were  music,  history,  and  biography. 
He  married  Mary  Georgiana,  daughter  of  Charles  Edward  Fry  of 
Compton  Bishop,  Somerset,  and  had  one  daughter. 

Lancet,  1926.  1926. 


SELIGMAN,  CHARLES  GABRIEL 

b.  24  Dec.  1873.  d.  19  Sept.  1940. 

M.D.  Lond.,  M.R.C.S.,  F.R.C.P.  (1911),  F.R.S. 

Charles  Seligman  was  left  an  orphan  at  an  early  age  and  was 
brought  up  by  his  godfather.  He  entered  St.  Thomas’s  Hospital 
with  a scientific  scholarship  from  St.  Paul’s  School  and,  qualifying 
in  1896,  remained  at  the  Hospital  as  a house  physician  and  Salter 
research  fellow.  Then,  as  a member  of  the  Cambridge  Anthro- 
pological Expedition  to  the  Torres  Islands  and  Borneo  in  1897, 
he  did  anthropological  field-work  among  unknown  tribes  and  gained 
a lifelong  interest  in  ethnology.  He  returned  to  become  director 
of  the  clinical  laboratory  at  St.  Thomas’s  and  to  take  the  degrees 
of  M.B.  in  1901  and  M.D.  in  1906,  being  awarded  the  gold  medal 
for  pathology  with  the  latter.  His  studies,  however,  were  interrupted 
in  1904  when  he  and  Cooke-Daniels  led  an  expedition  to  New  Guinea. 
His  observations  were  published  later  in  The  Melanesians  of  British 
New  Guinea  (1910).  Further  expeditions  to  Ceylon  in  1908  and 
to  the  Sudan  in  1909,  in  which  his  wife,  Brenda,  daughter  of  Myer 
Salaman,  ably  collaborated,  were  recorded  in  The  Veddas  (1911) 
and  The  Pagan  Tribes  of  the  Nilotic  Sudan  (1932).  He  also  wrote 
The  Races  of  Africa  for  the  Home  University  Library. 

Seligman  was  appointed  lecturer  on  ethnology  at  London  Univer- 
sity in  1910  and  professor  three  years  later.  He  was  Hunterian 
lecturer  in  1906  and  Arris  and  Gale  lecturer  in  1913  at  the  Royal 
College  of  Surgeons  and  Lloyd-Roberts  Lecturer  in  1935  at  the 
Royal  College  of  Physicians.  He  received  the  Rivers  memorial 
medal  in  1925  and  the  Huxley  memorial  medal  in  1932  and  delivered, 
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in  1933,  the  Frazer  lecture  at  the  Royal  Anthropological  Institute, 
of  which  he  had  been  president  from  1923  to  1925.  He  retired 
from  his  chair  in  1933,  and  lived  at  Toot  Baldon,  near  Oxford,  for 
the  remainder  of  his  life.  Seligman  owed  his  position  entirely  to 
his  own  merit  and  perseverance.  Collecting  Chinese  porcelain 
provided  an  outlet  for  his  highly  developed  artistic  sense.  He  died 
at  Oxford. 

Lancet,  1940.  1940.  Times,  20  Sept.  1940.  Nature,  19  Sept.  1940. 

THOMPSON,  HAROLD  THEODORE 

b.  11  Apr.  1878.  d.  3 Feb.  1935. 

B.A.,  M.D.  Cantab.,  B.Sc.  Lond.,  F.R.C.S.,  F.R.C.P.  (1911). 

Theodore  Thompson,  the  son  of  Henry  Thompson  of  Chester, 
took  the  degree  of  B.A.  at  Christ’s  College,  Cambridge,  as  a wrangler 
in  1899  and  went  on  to  gain  first-class  honours  in  the  natural  sciences 
tripos.  At  the  London  Hospital,  where  he  completed  his  medical 
studies,  he  won  the  Price  scholarship  and  took  the  London  B.Sc. 
degree  in  1901,  graduated  as  M.B.,  B.Ch.  (Cantab),  in  1902  and  took 
the  F.R.C.S.  in  1904.  From  the  normal  resident  appointments, 
he  rose  to  be,  first,  assistant  physician,  and,  finally,  physician  to  the 
Hospital.  He  served  also  on  the  staffs  of  the  Hospital  for  Sick 
Children,  the  Poplar  Hospital,  and,  during  the  1914-1918  War,  the 
King  Edward  VII  Hospital  for  Officers.  He  examined  both  for 
the  Royal  College  of  Physicians  and  for  Cambridge  University. 

Thompson- — or  “ Turtle  ” as  he  was  called  by  his  friends,  owing 
to  his  rotund  build  and  waddling  gait — was  probably  one  of  the  best 
diagnosticians  of  his  day,  a man  of  few  words,  with  unusual  intuitive 
powers,  and  a natural  inspirer  of  confidence  in  his  patients.  But 
for  his  interest  in  general  medicine  and  the  claims  of  his  immense 
practice,  he  might  well  have  become  an  outstanding  neurologist. 
He  married  in  1905  Elinor,  daughter  of  Edward  Waller  of  Alexandria, 
and  had  three  sons  and  a daughter.  He  died  at  Great  Missenden. 

Lancet,  1935.  B.M.J.,  1935. 

WILLIAMSON,  HERBERT 

b.  14  Jan.  1871.  d.  15  Dec.  1924. 

M.A.,  M.B.  Cantab.,  M.R.C.S.,  F.R.C.P.  (1911). 

The  son  of  S.  L.  Williamson,  J.P.,  of  Grantham,  Herbert  William- 
son was  educated  at  the  Leys  School  and  St.  John’s  College,  Cam- 
bridge, where  he  graduated  in  natural  sciences  in  1894.  He  finished 
his  medical  training  at  St.  Bartholomew’s  Hospital,  qualifying  and 
winning  the  Brackenbury  surgical  scholarship  in  1896.  He  then 
filled  resident  posts  at  his  own  Hospital  and  at  Queen  Charlotte’s 
Hospital,  and,  from  1900  to  1901,  served  as  a surgeon  in  the  Imperial 
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Yeomanry  Hospital  at  Pretoria.  He  returned  to  St.  Bartholomew’s 
as  demonstrator  of  practical  obstetrics  and  in  1907  was  elected  to 
its  honorary  staff  as  assistant  physician-accoucheur,  becoming 
physician-accoucheur  in  1919.  Williamson  belonged  also  to  the 
staffs  of  the  Royal  Waterloo  Hospital  for  Children  and  Women, 
after  1902,  and,  for  shorter  periods,  to  Queen  Charlotte’s  (1906-08) 
and  the  City  of  London  Lying-in  Hospital  (1908-11).  He  allowed 
himself  little  relaxation  from  his  work  and  died  suddenly  while 
walking  near  Wendover.  He  married  in  1915  Mrs.  Edith  Lockwood. 
Lancet,  1924.  1924.  Presidential  Address  to  R.C.P.,  1925,  29. 

BAIN,  WILLIAM 
b.  18  Jan.  1855.  d.  22  June  1936. 

M.D.  Durh.,  L.R.C.P.  Edin.,  F.R.C.S.  Edin.,  F.R.C.P.  (1912). 
William  Bain  was  born  at  Harpsdale,  Caithness,  and  went  to 
school  at  Thurso  Academy.  His  basic  medical  studies  took  place 
at  Edinburgh,  where  he  obtained  the  qualifying  diplomas  in  1881, 
and  were  supplemented  at  Owens  College,  Manchester,  and  St. 
Thomas’s  Hospital  in  London.  After  holding  resident  appoint- 
ments at  the  Kent  County  Ophthalmic  Hospital  and  the  St.  Mary’s 
Hospitals  in  Manchester,  he  passed  some  twelve  years  in  general 
practice  at  Heaton  Chapel.  He  then  began  a seasonal  consulting 
practice  at  Harrogate,  spending  the  winter  months  of  each  year  in 
research  work  with  Brcdie  and  Halliburton  in  London.  He  pub- 
lished his  observations  on  various  problems,  among  them  the  patho- 
logy of  gout,  high  blood  pressure  and  gall-stones,  and  edited,  in 
1904,  a Textbook  of  Medical  Practice.  With  W.  Edgecombe  he 
wrote,  in  1905,  The  Physiology  and  Therapeutics  of  the  Harrogate 
Waters.  He  continued  his  researches  at  Cambridge  after  retiring  in 
1930,  and  published  a book  on  The  Pharmacological  Action  of  the 
Harrogate  Drinking  Waters  as  late  as  1936.  He  married  Ellen, 
daughter  of  John  Curtis  of  Manchester,  and  was  followed  in  con- 
sultant practice  at  Harrogate  by  his  son  C.  W.  Curtis  Bain,  F.R.C.P. 
He  died  at  Cambridge. 

Lancet,  1936.  1936. 

BANKS-DAVIS,  HENRY  JOHN 
b.  13  Apr.  1867.  d.  5 Mar.  1936. 

M.A.,  M.B.  Cantab.,  M.R.C.S.,  F.R.C.P.  (1912). 

H.  J.  Banks-Davis  was  born  in  London,  the  son  of  Henry  William 
Davis,  R.A.,  and  educated  partly  in  France  and  partly  at  Marl- 
borough. Entering  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  in  1885,  he  rowed 
in  his  College  eight  and  took  his  B.A.  degree  in  1888.  St.  Thomas’s 
was  his  Hospital  and,  after  graduating  in  1895,  he  remained  there 
for  a time  as  house  surgeon  and  demonstrator  of  practical  surgeiy. 
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Choosing  diseases  of  the  throat  and  ear  as  his  speciality,  he  became 
chief-assistant  in  the  throat  and  ear  department  of  the  Middlesex 
Hospital  and  paid  visits  to  the  Paris,  Berlin  and  Vienna  schools. 
In  this  period  he  also  acted  as  surgeon  to  the  national  fund  of  the 
Red  Cross  in  the  Graeco-Turkish  War  of  1897,  receiving  the  Greek 
Order  of  the  Saviour  for  his  services,  and  helped  to  administer 
funds  for  soldiers  invalided  from  the  Boer  War. 

In  1900  he  was  appointed  assistant  physician  at  the  West  London 
Hospital,  and  four  years  later  assistant  surgeon  in  the  ear,  nose  and 
throat  department,  receiving  full  charge  in  1908  and  becoming 
eventually  consulting  surgeon  on  his  retirement  in  1926.  He  also 
lectured  on  his  subject  to  the  Postgraduate  College.  He  acted  as 
aural  referee  to  the  Civil  Service  and  represented  his  old  University 
at  conferences  on  laryngology  and  otology.  During  the  1914-1918 
War  he  held  specialist  appointments  in  naval  hospitals.  Banks- 
Davis  was  a keen  angler,  salmon-fishing  on  the  Wye  being  his 
favourite  recreation.  He  was  a man  both  of  personality  and  of 
modesty.  He  died  unmarried  in  London. 

Lancet,  1936.  1936.  A/.  Cantab.,  ii,  248. 

CAVE,  EDWARD  JOHN 

b.  1859.  d.  16  Feb.  1934. 

M.D.  Lond.,  M.R.C.S.,  F.R.C.P.  (1912). 

From  Chard  Grammar  School  E.  J.  Cave  entered  St.  Bartholo- 
mew’s Hospital  as  a medical  student.  He  qualified  in  1883  and 
graduated  as  M.B.  with  the  gold  medal  in  medicine  two  years  later. 
He  then  obtained  resident  appointments  successively  at  the  Royal 
United  Hospital,  Bath,  Newcastle  Royal  Infirmary,  and  Leeds 
Public  Dispensary,  before  settling  in  general  practice  at  Crewkerne 
in  Somerset.  Such  was  his  ability  that  he  was  persuaded  to  stand 
for  the  vacancy  of  assistant  physician  to  Bath  Royal  United  Hospital. 
He  was  duly  elected  in  1898  and  became  full  physician  in  1899,  there- 
after earning  a reputation  as  an  authority  on  the  local  spa  treatment 
for  rheumatism.  He  was  an  excellent  chess  player  and  enjoyed 
golf  and  billiards.  Cave  was  married  and  had  one  daughter.  He 
died  at  Bath. 

Lancet,  1934.  1934. 

SHERRINGTON,  SIR  CHARLES  SCOTT,  O.M.  G.B.E. 

b.  27  Nov.  1857.  d.  4 Mar.  1952. 

5,c  D-  CanlatU  Hon-  D.Sc.  Oxon.,  Manch.,  Harvard, 
Dubl.,  Shelf.,  Hon.  LL.D.  Toronto,  Glasg.,  F R S FRCP 
(1912),  Hon.  F.R.C.S.  * ^ 

Charies  Sherrington  was  born  in  London,  the  son  of  James 
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Sherrington  of  Yarmouth,  and  brought  up  by  his  stepfather, 
Dr.  Caleb  Rose  of  Ipswich.  He  was  given  a classical  education  at 
Ipswich  Grammar  School  and  made  his  first  acquaintance  with 
science  as  a medical  student  at  Edinburgh.  He  transferred  his 
studies  to  Caius  College,  Cambridge,  where  he  graduated  in  natural 
sciences,  and  received  his  clinical  training  at  St.  Thomas’s  Hospital 
in  London.  Having  taken  the  M.B.  degree  in  1885,  he  spent  a 
couple  of  years  abroad,  investigating  cholera  in  Spain  and  Italy 
on  behalf  of  the  Royal  Society  and  studying  at  Berlin  and  Strasbourg. 
He  returned  in  1887  to  a lectureship  in  physiology  at  St.  Thomas’s 
and  four  years  later  succeeded  Horsley  as  professor-superintendent 
of  the  Brown  Institution.  Notable  researches  on  nerve-roots  and 
reflexes  earned  him  election  as  an  F.R.S.  in  1893,  and  two  years 
afterwards  he  was  appointed  to  the  Holt  chair  of  physiology  at 
Liverpool.  Here  in  the  next  decade  his  fame  was  carried  abroad 
by  outstanding  work  on  stimulations  of  the  brain  of  the  great  apes 
and  on  the  reflex  activity  of  the  spinal  cord,  announced  in  his 
Silliman  lectures  at  Yale  in  1904  and  later  published  with  the  title 
The  Integrative  Action  of  the  Nervous  System.  Here,  too,  by  his 
reorganisation  of  the  University’s  Thomson  Yates  Laboratory  and 
the  founding  of  new  departments,  he  showed  that  his  scientific 
brilliance  was  rivalled  by  administrative  gifts  of  a high  order. 

In  1913,  Sherrington  left  Liverpool  to  become  Waynflete  pro- 
fessor of  physiology  at  Oxford.  During  the  ensuing  war  years, 
although  he  was  able  to  add  a vacation  job  in  a munitions  factory 
to  his  other  duties,  he  was  largely  preoccupied  with  work  for 
various  Government  bodies  such  as  the  Industrial  Fatigue  Research 
Board,  of  which  he  was  chairman  in  1918.  It  was  not  until  after 
the  War  that  he  resumed  his  research  work  and  was  able  to  supervise 
the  re-equipment  of  his  laboratories.  He  published  in  1919  his 
book  on  Mammalian  Physiology.  Until  his  retirement  in  1936  he 
continued  to  revise  and  expand  scientific  knowledge  of  reflexes, 
cortical  localisation,  and  the  discharge  mechanisms  of  the  nervous 
impulse.  Many  of  his  observations  were  embodied  in  Reflex 
Activity  of  the  Spinal  Cord  (1932),  written  jointly  with  four  collabor- 
tors.  In  old  age  his  philosophy  of  life  found  expression  in  his 
Gifford  lectures  of  1937-38  at  Edinburgh,  published  as  Man  on 
his  Nature  (1940),  and  in  a further  study,  The  Endeavour  of  Jean 
Feme l (1946). 

Sherrington’s  achievements  were  accorded  widespread  recognition. 
He  was  awarded  a Royal  Society’s  Royal  Medal  in  1905  and  Copley 
Medal  in  1927  and  was  President  of  the  Society  from  1920  to  1925. 
The  Society  and  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians  jointly  presented 
him  with  the  first  Conway  Evans  Prize  in  1927.  The  College  had 
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previously  awarded  him  the  Baly  Medal  in  1899  and  had  invited 
him  to  deliver  the  Oliver-Sharpey  Lecture  in  1909  and  the  Croonian 
Lectures  in  1913.  He  served  as  a member  of  the  Medical  Research 
Council  for  a term.  From  the  State  he  received  the  honours  of 
G.B.E.  in  1922  and  O.M.  in  1924.  The  Nobel  Prize  for  medicine 
was  awarded  jointly  to  him  and  E.  D.  Adrian  in  1932. 

Described  on  his  ninetieth  birthday  by  J.  F.  Fulton  of  Yale  as 
“ the  most  profound  student  of  the  nervous  system  the  world  has  yet 
known”,  Sherrington  virtually  founded  modern  knowledge  of  the 
working  of  the  brain  and  spinal  cord,  by  unravelling  the  mechanism 
responsible  for  integrating  the  individual  units  of  the  nervous 
system.  He  owed  much  to  a remarkable  intellectual  grasp  and 
farsighted  scientific  imagination.  Yet  he  was  also  a skilled  laboratory 
worker  and  a more  than  competent  administrator.  He  had  a lucid 
and  distinctive  literary  style  and  was  a shrewd  and  frank,  but 
courteous,  critic  of  others.  His  Assaying  of  Brabantius  (1925)  bore 
witness  to  his  talent  as  a poet,  and  he  was  a student  of  Latin  and  of 
Spanish  literature. 

Sherrington  married  in  1892  Ethel  Mary,  daughter  of  John  Ely 
Wright  of  Preston  Manor,  Suffolk,  and  had  one  son.  He  died  at 
Eastbourne  in  his  ninety-fifth  year. 

Lancet,  1952.  1952.  Times,  6,  7,  12,  17  Mar.  1952. 

Manchester  Guardian,  6 Mar.  1952. 


SHRUBSALL,  FRANK  CHARLES 

b.  9 Mar.  1874.  d.  25  Sept.  1935. 

M.A.,  M.D.  Cantab.,  M.R.C.S.,  D.P.H.  R.C.P.I.,  F.R.C.P.  (1912). 

Frank  Shrubsall  went  to  Merchant  Taylors’  School  as  a boy 
and  Clare  College,  Cambridge,  as  an  undergraduate.  He  gained  a 
double  first  in  natural  sciences  at  the  University  and  the  Shuter  and 
Brackenbury  scholarships  at  St.  Bartholomew’s  Hospital,  where  he 
did  his  clinical  training.  Having  qualified  in  1900,  he  obtained 
resident  appointments  at  St.  Bartholomew’s  and  the  Brompton 
Hospital.  His  next  few  years  were  spent  in  anthropological  investi- 
gations—a paper  read  to  the  B.M.A.  in  1904  established  his  reputa- 
tion in  this  field  and  in  lecturing  on  physiology  and  anatomy  to 
teachers  of  physical  training  at  Chelsea  Polytechnic.  In  1908  he 
was  appointed  to  a Hunterian  professorship  at  the  Royal  College 
of  Surgeons.  In  1909  his  career  took  firm  shape  when  he  joined 
James  Kerr  in  the  work  of  building  up  the  medical  services  of  L.C.C. 
schools  a task  which  utilised  his  special  knowledge  of  the  physical 
measurements  of  school-children.  In  1910  he  investigated  the 
aetiology  of  rheumatism  with  Dr.  Jane  Gilmour,  whom  he  later 
married.  He  was  then,  in  1912,  given  charge  of  L.C.C.  schools 
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for  the  mentally  and  physically  defective,  a responsibility  greatlv 
augmented  when,  in  1914,  the  L.C.C.  became  the  local  authority 
lor  mental  deficiency.  His  duties  were  again  enlarged  when,  in 
1920,  the  care  of  the  blind  came  under  his  direction  and  when,  on  the 
retiiement  of  Kerr  and  Collie,  the  health  of  teachers  and  of  L.C.C 
employees  generally — whose  number  was  greatly  increased  by  the 
Local  Government  Act  of  1930 — was  entrusted  to  his  supervision. 

Shrubsall,  who  came  to  be  recognised  as  an  authority  on  the 
“problem  child”,  lectured  at  the  Maudsley  Hospital,  where  he  was 
outpatient  physician,  and  at  the  London  School  of  Hygiene  and 
Tropical  Medicine,  and  organised  the  practical  side  of  courses  in 
mental  deficiency  established  by  public  bodies  in  London.  With 
A.  C.  Williams,  he  published  a standard  work,  Mental  Deficiency 
Practice,  in  1932.  His  achievements  were  all  the  more  remarkable  in 
that  he  was  a lifelong  victim  of  asthma.  His  frequent  travels  to 
all  corners  of  the  world,  indeed,  were  made  partly  for  his  health’s 
sake.  As  a medical  officer,  he  was  noted  for  the  understanding 
and  sympathy  with  which  he  tackled  the  problems  of  the  defective. 
He  died  in  Hampstead,  survived  by  his  wife  and  daughter. 

Lancet , 1935.  1935.  Presidential  Address  to  R.C.P.,  1936,  11. 


WILD,  ROBERT  BRIGGS 
b.  1862.  d.  7 Oct.  1941. 

M.D.  Lond.,  M.Sc.  Manch.,  M.R.C.S.,  F.R.C.P.  (1912). 

Robert  Wild  was  born  at  Holcombe,  Bury,  the  son  of  Robert 
Wild,  and  won  many  distinctions  in  his  studies  at  Owens  College, 
Manchester.  He  took  the  B.Sc.  degree  in  1883  and  went  on  to 
qualify  in  medicine  in  1884  and  to  take  the  degree  of  M.B.  (Lond.) 
in  1886.  After  holding  a house  appointment  at  Manchester  Royal 
Infirmary,  he  began  to  practise  in  the  city  and  to  lecture  at  Owens 
College,  at  first  on  pathology  and  then  on  materia  medica  and 
therapeutics.  He  succeeded  Leech  as  professor  of  the  latter  subjects 
in  the  chair  which  Leech  had  endowed.  He  also  acted  as  dean  of 
the  Manchester  Medical  School,  as  pro-vice-chancellor  of  the  Uni- 
versity and,  from  1922  till  his  retirement  in  1927,  as  the  University’s 
representative  on  the  General  Medical  Council.  As  a consultant, 
he  concentrated  on  skin  diseases  and  filled  honorary  appointments 
at  the  Manchester  and  Salford  Hospital  for  Diseases  of  the  Skin, 
which  he  had  helped  to  establish.  He  was  a strong  supporter,  too, 
of  the  Christie  (Cancer)  Hospital  and  Home.  Wild  was  a keen 
antiquarian  in  his  leisure.  His  wife  was  Florence,  daughter  of 
Lt.-Col.  Hillkirk  of  Withington;  they  had  two  daughters.  He 
died  at  Buxton. 

Lancet,  1941. 
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ANDREWS,  HENRY  RUSSELL 

b.  13  Sept.  1871.  cl.l  May  1942. 

M.D.  Lond.,  M.R.C.S.,  F.R.C.P.  (1913),  M.M.S.A.,  F.R.C.O.G. 

Russell  Andrews  was  born  in  London,  the  son  of  Rev.  John 
Andrews  and  his  wife,  who  was  the  daughter  of  Rev.  J.  E.  Nash 
and  the  granddaughter  of  J.  A.  Symonds,  F.R.C.P.  He  was 
educated  at  Merchant  Taylors’  School  and  then  entered  the  London 
Hospital,  where  he  qualified  as  a doctor  in  1894.  He  next  held  a 
series  of  resident  appointments  on  the  junior  staff,  which  were  inter- 
rupted by  some  voyages  as  a ship’s  doctor  in  the  P.  and  O.  Line  and 
by  postgraduate  visits  to  the  Berlin  and  Vienna  schools.  He  was 
elected  assistant  obstetric  physician  in  1903  and  succeeded  to  the 
office  of  senior  obstetric  physician  after  another  nine  years,  being 
given  consulting  rank  on  his  retirement  in  1926.  He  was  also  on  the 
staffs  of  the  East  End  Mothers’  Home,  the  Bushey  Heath  Cottage 
Hospital  and  Ilford  Hospital,  and  examined  for  Oxford,  Cambridge, 
London  and  Durham  Universities  and  for  the  Conjoint  and  Central 
Midwives  Boards.  He  performed  valuable  service  as  one  of  the 
founders  of  the  Royal  College  of  Obstetricians  and  Gynaecologists, 
and,  although  hardly  a fluent  writer,  wrote  a handbook,  Midwifery 
for  Nurses  (1906),  which  reached  an  eighth  edition  in  1938,  in  addition 
to  contributing  to  the  “ Ten  Teachers  ” volumes  on  midwifery  and 
diseases  of  women.  As  an  operator,  “ Dicky  ” Andrews  was  quick 
and  conservative;  as  a teacher,  entertaining  and  realistic.  His 
professional  duties  apart,  he  was  essentially  a countryman,  with  the 
true  countryman’s  wide  range  of  interests— local  affairs  and  field 
sports,  social  work  and  gardening — which  were  given  full  scope  in 
his  retirement  at  Lewes.  They  were  fully  shared  by  his  wife, 
Margaret  Dorothea,  daughter  of  Walter  Reynolds  of  St.  Albans, 
whom  he  had  married  in  1914.  He  died  at  Lewes. 

Lancet,  1942.  B.M.J.,  1942. 

Journal  of  Obstetrics  and  Gynaecology  of  the  British  Empire,  1942,  xlix,  556. 


BRANSON,  WILLIAM  PHILIP  SUTCLIFFE,  C.B.E. 

b.  17  Sept.  1874.  d.  5 Mar.  1950. 

B A.,  M.D.  Cantab.,  M.R.C.S.,  F.R.C.P.  (1913). 

William  Branson  was  born  in  Calcutta,  the  third  son  of  James 
Henry  Aithur  Branson,  barrister,  of  Bedford,  and  went  to  Bedford 
Grammar  School  and  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  for  his  education. 
After  graduating  as  B. A.  in  1 896,  he  completed  his  medical  training 
at  St.  Bartholomew’s,  taking  his  M.B.,  B.Ch.,  degrees  in  1900  He 
was  then  given  house  appointments  by  his  Hospital  and  worked  in 
the  pathological  laboratory  with  Hugh  Thursfield— a partnership 
which  bore  fruit  in  their  authorship  of  Medical  Morbid  Anatomy  and 
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Pathology  (1909).  Branson  served  on  the  staff  of  the  East  London 
Hospital  for  Children  as  assistant  physician  for  a time,  but  his  main 
connections  were  with  the  Royal  Free  Hospital  and  St.  Andrew’s 
Hospital,  Dollis  Hill.  On  the  outbreak  of  war  in  1914,  he  joined 
the  Duchess  of  Westminster’s  Hospital  at  Le  Touquet,  and  in  1916 
was  made  consulting  physician  to  the  5th  Army,  B.E.F.,  with  colonel’s 
rank.  He  received  the  C.B.E.  in  1919.  Branson  examined  in 
medicine  for  London  University.  Widely  read  and  a diverting 
talker,  he  was  a man  of  many  hobbies  and  recreations — among  them 
fruit-growing,  watch-repairing,  shooting  and  fishing.  He  died  at 
his  house  near  Bury  St.  Edmunds. 

1950.  Al.  Cantab.,  i,  365. 


CASSIDY,  SIR  MAURICE  ALAN,  G.C.V.O.,  C.B. 

b.  29  Feb.  1880.  d.  22  Oct.  1949. 

M.A.,  M.D.  Cantab.,  M.R.C.S.,  F.R.C.P.  (1913). 

Maurice  Cassidy  was  born  at  Lancaster,  the  son  of  Dr.  David 
McKay  Cassidy,  C.B.E.,  who  for  fifty  years  was  superintendent  of 
the  Lancaster  Mental  Hospital.  He  was  educated  at  Lancaster 
Grammar  School  and  Clare  College,  Cambridge,  where  he  gained 
first-class  honours  in  both  parts  of  the  natural  sciences  tripos, 
graduating  as  B.A.  in  1901.  He  qualified  from  St.  Thomas’s  Hos- 
pital four  years  later  and,  passing  through  the  usual  resident 
appointments,  was  elected  physician  to  outpatients  in  1912  and 
received  charge  of  the  electrocardiographic  department  shortly  after- 
wards. During  the  1914-1918  War  he  served  as  physician  to  the 
Anglo-Belgian  Fever  Hospital  at  Calais  till  1916,  when  he  was 
invalided  home  with  pulmonary  tuberculosis,  from  which  he  recovered 
after  two  years.  Then  began  his  life’s  work  as  a leading  physician 
and  teacher  at  St.  Thomas’s  and  as  an  eminent  consultant  in  general 
medicine  with  a particular  interest  in  cardiology.  He  postponed 
his  retirement  from  the  Hospital  on  account  of  the  1939-1945  War, 
in  which  he  set  a fine  example  by  his  unfailing  and  strenuous  devotion 
to  duty. 

Cassidy  also  held  appointments  at  the  Lord  Mayor  Treloar 
Cripples’  Home,  the  King  Edward  VII  Sanatorium,  Midhurst,  and 
the  Children’s  Heart  Hospital  at  West  Wickham.  He  was  chief 
medical  officer  to  the  Metropolitan  Police  till  1929  and  received  the 
C.B.  on  his  resignation.  In  the  next  year  he  was  chosen  as  Physician 
to  the  Royal  Household  and  in  1932  as  Physician-Extraordinary 
to  the  King.  He  retained  this  latter  appointment  under  Edward 
VIII  and  was  made  Physician-in-.Ordinary  at  the  accession  of  George 
VI.  He  was  created  K.C.V.O.  in  1934  and  promoted  to  G.C.V.O. 
in  1949,  the  King  visiting  him  on  his  sick  bed  to  invest  him  with  this 
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last  honour.  Cassidy  became  Senior  Censor  of  the  Royal  College 
of  Physicians  and  delivered  the  Goulstonian  Lectures  in  1914  and 
the  Harveian  Oration  in  1946.  He  examined  for  the  Conjoint 
Board  and  Cambridge,  London,  Edinburgh  and  Manchester 
Universities.  From  1946  to  1948  he  was  president  of  the  Royal 

Society  of  Medicine.  . 

Cassidy  was  not  prominent  in  committee  work  or  administration, 
but  as  a physician  and  teacher  his  reputation  reached  the  lust  rank 
in  the  years  between  the  Wars.  His  kind  nature  shone  thiough  a 
somewhat  diffident,  though  courteous,  bearing,  and  his  ambition 
was  to  serve  and  satisfy  the  needs  of  his  patients.  His  recreations 
were  fishing  and  deer-stalking.  He  married  in  1918  Elsie  Relfe; 
they  had  no  children.  He  died  in  London. 

Lancet,  1949.  1949.  AI.  Cantab.,  i,  536. 

DANIELS,  CHARLES  WILBERFORCE 

b.  9 May  1862.  d.  6 Aug.  1927. 

B.A.,  M.B.  Cantab.,  M.R.C.S.,  F.R.C.P.  (1913). 

Charles  Daniels  was  born  at  Manchester,  the  third  son  of  Rev. 
Thomas  Daniels,  rector  of  St.  Paul’s,  Hulme.  He  was  educated  at 
Manchester  Grammar  School  and  Trinity  College,  Cambridge, 
where  he  graduated  as  B.A.,  with  first-class  honours  in  natural 
sciences,  in  1883.  He  took  his  medical  degree  three  years  later,  hav- 
ing completed  his  training  at  the  London  Hospital.  He  served 
in  resident  appointments  both  at  the  London  Hospital  and  at  Queen 
Charlotte’s  Lying-In  Hospital  and  in  1890  joined  the  Colonial 
Medical  Service.  He  was  first  stationed  in  the  Fiji  Islands,  where 
he  made  a careful  study  of  the  dysentery  then  prevalent.  After  four 
years  he  was  transferred  to  British  Guiana  and  began  investigations 
into  filaria  that  brought  him  to  the  notice  of  Sir  Patrick  Manson, 
with  the  result  that  he  was  sent  in  1899  to  Calcutta  to  confirm  Ross’s 
observations  on  the  part  played  by  mosquitoes  in  the  spread  of 
malaria.  From  there  he  went  on  to  Nyasaland  as  a member  of  the 
Royal  Society’s  commission  on  blackwater  fever.  On  his  return 
to  England,  Daniels  became  superintendent  of  the  London  School 
of  Tropical  Medicine  and  exerted  an  important  influence  on  its 
early  development.  By  1903,  however,  he  was  abroad  again,  as 
director  of  the  new  Institute  for  Medical  Research  at  Kuala  Lumpur. 
Then,  after  a further  period  at  the  London  School  of  Tropical 
Medicine,  he  retired  from  the  Colonial  Service  and  started  to  practise 
as  a consultant  in  London.  He  became  physician  to  the  Hospital 
for  Tropical  Diseases  and  lectured  on  that  subject  at  the  London 
and  St.  George’s  Hospitals  and  the  School  of  Medicine  for  Women. 
In  1912  he  succeeded  Manson  as  medical  adviser  to  the  Colonial 
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Office.  Daniels  was  an  accurate  observer  and  a good  teacher  and 
organiser,  but  he  shunned  publicity  and  never  received,  perhaps,  the 
recognition  due  to  him.  He  died  at  Ilford,  where  he  had  retired  in 
1920.  His  wife  was  a daughter  of  William  Slater. 

Lancet,  1927.  1927. 

Presidential  Address  to  R.C.P.,  1928,  14.  Al.  Cantab.,  ii,  223. 

GIBSON,  ALEXANDER  GEORGE 

b.  21  Sept.  1875.  d.  11  Jan.  1950. 

B.Sc.  Lond.,  M.A.,  D.M.  Oxon.,  F.R.C.P.  (1913). 

Alexander  Gibson  was  born  at  Hull,  the  son  of  William  and 
Elizabeth  Gibson,  and  educated  at  University  College,  Aberystwyth, 
taking  the  B.Sc.  (Lond.)  degree  in  1895,  and  at  Christ  Church’, 
Oxford,  where  he  graduated  with  first-class  honours  in  natural 
science  in  1900.  He  did  his  clinical  training  at  St.  Thomas’s 
Hospital  and  took  his  B.M.  degree  in  1904.  He  stayed  at  St. 
Thomas’s  to  fill  a house  appointment  and  then  obtained  one  at  the 
Radcliffe  Infirmary,  Oxford.  It  was  in  Oxford  that  he  made  his 
career,  at  first  as  a general  practitioner  and  then  as  a consultant. 
He  was  made  assistant  pathologist  at  the  Infirmary  in  1911  and 
physician  eight  years  later,  having  served  as  a major  in  the  3rd 
Southern  General  Hospital  during  the  War.  He  also  held  a number 
of  University  appointments,  as,  successively,  demonstrator  of. 
pathology,  lecturer  on  morbid  anatomy,  and  reader  (latterly  Nuffield 
reader)  in  morbid  anatomy.  He  was  Litchfield  lecturer  on  medicine 
on  more  than  one  occasion.  Gibson  was  a Censor  at  the  Royal 
College  of  Physicians  and  gave  the  Bradshaw  Lecture  in  1928. 

The  dual  nature  of  Gibson’s  work  enabled  him  to  preserve  a 
close  link  between  clinical  medicine  and  the  laboratory.  He  was 
a sound,  stimulating  teacher,  one  who  preserved  discipline  in  spite 
of  a quiet,  shy  manner.  Gardening  and  natural  life  provided 
recreations  for  his  leisure,  and  his  understanding  of  the  history  of 
medicine  was  shown  by  his  books,  The  Radcliffe  Infirmary  (1926) 
and  The  Physician's  Art  (1933),  an  elaboration  of  Locke’s  De  Arte 
Medica.  He  was  an  editor  of  the  Quarterly  Journal  of  Medicine  and 
with  W.  T.  Collier  wrote  Methods  of  Clinical  Diagnosis  (1927). 
Gibson  married  Constance  Muriel,  daughter  of  J.  T.  Jones,  J.P., 
of  Tenby,  and  left  two  sons  and  a daughter.  He  died  at  Oxford. 

Lancet,  1950.  B.M.J.,  1950. 


GLYNN,  ERNEST  EDWARD 
b.  1873.  d.  22  Sept.  1929. 

M.A.,  M.D.  Cantab.,  M.R.C.S.,  F.R.C.P.  (1913). 

Ernest  Glynn  was  born  at  Liverpool,  son  of  T.  R.  Glynn,  F.R.C.P., 
later  emeritus  professor  of  medicine  of  the  University,  whom  he 
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was  to  predecease  by  some  twenty  months.  He  went  to  Liverpool 
College  for  his  schooling  and  matriculated  at  Clare  College,  Cam- 
bridge, in  1892.  He  read  theology  for  a year  before  turning  to 
natural  sciences,  in  which  he  graduated  in  1895.  Completing 
his  clinical  training  at  Liverpool,  he  won  the  Derby  exhibition  in 
surgery  and  qualified  in  1898.  Having  held  a house  appointment 
at  the  Royal  Infirmary  and  the  Holt  fellowship  at  Liverpool  Uni- 
versity, he  joined  the  staff  of  the  Hospital  for  Consumption  as 
assistant  physician  in  1902,  and  two  years  later  obtained  a similar 
post  at  the  Royal  Infirmary.  At  the  same  time  he  was  called  upon 
to  deputise  for  the  professor  of  pathology,  during  the  latter’s  absences. 
In  1906  he  resigned  his  position  at  the  Infirmary  to  become  official 
deputy  professor.  In  1910  he  was  raised  to  the  status  of  associate 
professor  and  in  1912  succeeded  to  the  chair  of  pathology  itself. 

Glynn  was  appointed  in  due  course  honorary  pathologist  to  the 
' Royal  Infirmary  and  consulting  pathologist  to  the  Northern  Hospital, 
the  Children’s  Infirmary  and  the  Hospital  for  Women.  In  the 
1914-1918  War  he  did  valuable  work  as  pathologist  at  the  1st  Western 
General  Hospital.  His  civilian  researches  embraced,  among  a 
variety  of  subjects,  changes  in  the  blood  platelets  after  operations, 
the  association  between  adrenal  tumours  and  sex  changes  in  women, 
and  mercurial  treatment  in  syphilis;  and  he  also  worked  on  the 
bacteriology  of  dysentery,  on  pneumonia,  pyorrhoea,  problems  of  im- 
munity, and  methods  of  counting  bacteria.  He  was  a forceful  and 
dogmatic  teacher,  whose  early  clinical  experience  markedly  affected 
his  outlook  on  pathological  questions.  Unmarried,  he  occupied 
the  house  which  was  Gladstone’s  birthplace  and  interested  himself 
in  students’  clubs  and  societies.  Ill  health  compelled  his  retirement, 
in  1927  and  caused  his  death  at  Nerquis,  near  Mold,  two  years 
later. 

Lancet,  1929.  1929. 

Presidential  Address  to  R.C.P.,  1930,  19.  Al.  Cantab.,  iii,  68. 


LEWIS,  SIR  THOMAS,  C.B.E. 

b.  26  Dec.  1881.  d.  17  Mar.  1945. 

D.Sc.  Wales,  M.D.  Lond.,  Hon.  D.Sc.  Sheff.,  Liverp.,  Michigan, 
Hon.  LL.D.  Wales,  Birm.,  F.R.C.P.  Edin.,  F.R.S.  Edin., 
F.R.C.P.  (1913),  F.R.S. 

Thomas  Lewis,  whose  father,  Henry  Lewis,  J.P.,  was  a Cardiff 
colliery-owner,  was  educated  at  home  and  at  Clifton.  He  did  his 
pre-clinical  training  at  University  College,  Cardiff,  taking  the  B.Sc. 
degree  with  first-class  honours  in  both  anatomy  and  physiology  in 
1902.  His  caieer  at  University  College,  London,  where  he  qualified 
in  1904,  was  equally  distinguished,  his  prizes  including  the  Atchison 
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scholarship.  In  1906  he  was  elected  to  the  staff  of  the  City  of 
London  Hospital  for  Diseases  of  the  Chest,  but  an  invitation  by 
Leonard  Hill  to  write  an  article  on  the  pulse  drew  him  into  the  field 
of  research.  His  first  important  discovery  was  made  in  1909  when 
he  identified  auricular  fibrillation  as  the  cause  of  a heart  irregularity 
observed  by  James  Mackenzie,  with  whom  he  was  associated. 
Appointment  to  a Beit  memorial  fellowship  followed  in  1910,  to  a 
lectureship  in  cardiac  pathology  at  University  College  in  191 1’,  and 
to  the  staff  of  University  College  Hospital  in  1913.  He  then  engaged 
in  research  on  the  mechanism  of  the  heart-beat,  and  in  1914,  after 
visiting  the  United  States,  made  a study  of  heart  affections  in  warfare 
for  the  Medical  Research  Committee  and  became  consulting 
physician  on  heart  diseases  to  Eastern  Command.  In  1916  he  gave 
up  his  practice  and  entered  the  Committee’s  full-time  service.  His 
department,  after  the  War,  became  known  as  the  Department  of- 
Clinical  Research,  and  he  himself,  now  consulting  physician  to  the 
Ministry  of  Pensions,  turned  from  electrocardiography  to  research 
on  blood  vessels.  From  this  he  moved  on  eventually  to  the  study 
of  the  origin  of  pain. 

In  addition  to  editing  Heart  from  its  foundation  in  1908  and  its 
successor  Clinical  Science  till  1944,  Lewis  was  the  author  of  numerous 
articles  and  textbooks.  His  most  important  publications  all  achieved 
a number  of  editions,  Clinical  Disorders  of  the  Heart  Beat  (1912) 
(seven  editions),  Clinical  Electrocardiography  (1913)  (six).  The  Soldier's 
Heart  and  the  Effort  Syndrome  (1918)  (two),  Mechanism  and  Graphic 
Registration  of  the  Heart  Beat  (1920)  (three).  His  work  received 
widespread  recognition.  The  Royal  Society,  having  awarded  him 
the  Royal  Medal  in  1927,  paid  him  its  supreme  tribute — the  Copley 
Medal — in  1941,  and  three  years  later,  jointly  with  the  Royal  College 
of  Physicians,  presented  him  with  the  Conway  Evans  Prize.  At  the 
College  he  was  Oliver-Sharpey  Lecturer  in  1921,  Croonian  Lecturer 
in  1926  and  Harveian  Orator  in  1933.  He  was  created  C.B.E.  in 
1920  and  knighted  in  1921. 

Lewis’s  achievement  lay  not  so  much  in  his  individual  researches, 
notable  though  they  were,  as  in  bringing  scientific  methods  and 
standards  to  the  examination  of  disease  in  man  at  the  bedside.  The 
requisite  qualities  of  vision,  single-mindedness  and  courage  were  his 
in  full  measure.  He  would  pursue  a course  of  action  on  which  he 
had  decided  with  the  utmost  energy,  letting  nothing  distract  or  deter 
him.  His  work,  moreover,  gave  evidence  of  meticulous  preparation  ' 
and  faultless  precision.  His  teaching,  if  on  occasions  too  erudite 
for  the  average  student,  bore  the  same  traits.  Both  mentally  and 
physically,  he  gave  an  impression  of  ceaseless  activity,  which  was 
heightened  by  the  penetrating  gaze  of  his  deep  blue  eyes.  Watching 
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and  photographing  birds  were  the  recreations  of  his  holidays,  and 
in  later  years  he  took  to  fishing  and  gardening.  Lewis  married  in 
1916  Lorna  Treharne-James  of  Merthyr  Tydfil,  and  had  one  son 
and  two  daughters.  He  died  at  Rickmansworth. 

Lancet,  1945.  1945. 

Presidential  Address  to  R.C.P.,  1945,  14. 


MACKENZIE,  SIR  JAMES 

b.  12  Apr.  1853.  d.  26  Jan.  1925. 

M.D.  Edin.,  Hon.  LL.D.  Aberd.,  Edin.,  F.R.C.P.  (1913),  F.R.S. 

James  Mackenzie  was  born  at  Scone,  the  second  son  of  Robert 
Mackenzie,  farmer,  and  his  wife  Jean  Campbell  Menzies,  and  was 
sent  to  school  at  Perth  Academy.  At  the  age  of  fifteen  he  began 
an  apprenticeship  with  a chemist,  which  lasted  six  years.  He  then 
studied  medicine  at  Edinburgh  and  in  1878  took  the  M.B.,  C.M., 
degrees.  A resident  appointment  in  the  Royal  Infirmary  and  a visit 
to  Vienna  followed,  before  he  settled  in  general  practice  at  Burnley. 
There  in  nearly  twenty-eight  years,  by  the  unprejudiced  and  accurate 
observation  de  novo  of  large  numbers  of  patients  over  long  periods, 
by  careful  note-taking,  by  ingenious  mechanical  devices — including 
the  “ polygraph  ” — invented  and  constructed  during  half-hours 
snatched  from  a busy  practice,  he  arrived  at  certain  conclusions  that 
were  to  revolutionise  many  existing  conceptions  of  the  action  of  the 
heart  in  health  and  disease.  On  the  one  hand,  he  discovered  that 
certain  deviations  from  the  normal  in  rhythm  and  sound,  hitherto 
believed  to  be  indicative  of  serious  disease,  were  in  reality  compatible 
with  ordinary  activity  and  longevity.  On  the  other  hand,  by  analys- 
ing, and,  where  possible,  recording  graphically,  the  movements  of 
each  chamber  of  the  heart  and  its  reactions  to  exertion,  drugs, 
infection  and  valvular  changes,  he  was  able  to  distinguish  and  classify 
for  the  first  time,  various  cardiac  irregularities,  including  auricular 
fibrillation,  previously  unrecognised  as  separate  entities.  His  book 
The  Study  of  the  Pulse  (1902)  revealed  Mackenzie  to  the  medical 
world  as  a new  and  remarkable  force  in  cardiology — an  impression 
renewed  by  his  address  to  the  B.M.A.  at  Toronto  in  1906  and 
confirmed  by  the  publication  of  his  great  work  Diseases  of  the  Heart 
(1908). 

A second  phase  in  Mackenzie’s  career  opened  in  1907  when  he 
began  to  practise  as  a consultant  in  London.  His  success  was 
assured.  In  1909  he  was  appointed  physician  to  the  Mount  Vernon 
Hospital  for  Diseases  of  the  Chest,  an  office  which  he  resigned  after 
three  years,  and  in  1910  lecturer  on  cardiac  research  at  the  London 
Hospital,  receiving  charge  of  the  cardiac  department  three  years 
later  and  becoming  consulting  physician  in  1918.  He  was  selected 
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to  deliver  the  Oliver-Sharpey  Lectures  at  the  Royal  College  of 
Physicians  in  191 1 and  the  first  Gibson  memorial  lecture  at  Edinburgh 
University  in  1914.  He  was  knighted  in  1915  and  appointed 
Physician  to  the  King  in  Scotland  in  1920.  During  the  war  years 
he  drew  up  a memorandum  on  the  medical  examination  of  the 
recruit’s  heart,  enquired  into  the  irritable  heart  of  soldiers  on  behalf 
of  the  Medical  Research  Committee  and  helped  to  organise  the 
Heart  Hospital  at  Colchester. 

Mackenzie’s  experience  had  led  him  to  believe  that  the  knowledge 
of  disease  was  to  be  advanced  most  surely  in  clinical  field-work  such 
as  he  himself  had  undertaken  in  general  practice  and  that  every 
general  practitioner  should  be  a research  worker,  checking  his 
findings  in  the  midst  of  an  active  population.  Therefore,  while  at 
the  height  of  his  powers,  he  left  London  in  1918  to  found  an  Institute 
of  Clinical  Research  at  St.  Andrews,  designed  to  further  the  preven- 
tion of  common  diseases  by  the  investigation  and  assessment  of 
symptoms  before  the  occurrence  of  structural  changes,  rather  than 
by  the  application  of  laboratory  methods  to  the  patient.  It  was  to 
this  institution  that  he  devoted  his  few  remaining  years. 

Mackenzie  was  a man  of  vivid  personality,  hard-headed  though 
sometimes  impetuous,  impatient  of  opposition,  but  a servant  of 
truth,  outspoken,  visionary,  eager.  He  married  in  1887  Frances, 
daughter  of  Dr.  George  Jackson  of  Boston,  and  had  two  daughters. 
His  younger  brother  became  the  first  Lord  Amulree,  and  the  second 
Lord  Amulree,  F.R.C.P.,  is  his  nephew.  He  died  in  London. 

Lancet,  1925.  1925. 

Times,  27  Jan.  1925.  D.N.B.,  1922-30,  543. 

Presidential  Address  to  R.C.P.,  1925,  32. 

R.  M.  Wilson,  The  Beloved  Physician,  1926. 

STAINER,  EDWARD 

b.  1869-70.  d.  23  Jan.  1948. 

M.A.,  D.M.  Oxon.,  F.R.C.P.  (1913). 

Edward  Stainer,  son  of  Sir  John  Stainer,  was  educated  at  Oxford 
and  St.  Thomas’s  Hospital,  graduating  as  B.M.  in  1897.  He  held 
junior  appointments  at  the  Hospital  for  Diseases  of  the  Skin, 
Blackfriars,  and  the  Hospital  for  Sick  Childien,  as  well  as  at  his 
own  Hospital,  before  being  elected,  in  1902,  head  of  the  latter  s 
skin  department.  He  assumed  the  additional  duties  of  dean  of 
the  Medical  School  at  St.  Thomas’s  in  1911.  He  resigned  these  in 
1918  and  from  the  skin  department  in  1920  on  account  of  failing 
eyesight.  A witty  teacher,  he  had  many  interests  outside  his 
profession,  particularly  in  the  world  of  music,  in  which  his  lather 
had  been  such  a distinguished  figure. 

B.M.J.,  1948. 
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TELLING,  WALTER  HENRY  MAXWELL 
b.  10  July  1874.  d.  28  April  1938. 

M.D.  Lend.,  M.R.C.S.,  F.R.C.P.  (1913),  J.P. 

Maxwell  Telling  was  born  in  the  parish  of  St.  Peter  Walworth, 
Surrey,  and  educated  at  Camberwell  Grammar  School.  He  gradua- 
ted as  M.B.,  B.S.,  at  Guy’s  Hospital  in  1898,  and  from  resident 
appointments  there  went  on  to  Leeds  General  Infirmary  as  resident 
medical  officer.  Here  he  was  elected  assistant  physician  in  1903 
and  in  due  course  became  full  physician  (1912)  and  consulting  phy- 
sician (1932).  He  was  also  appointed  to  other  local  hospitals  and 
during  the  1914-1918  War  served  in  the  2nd  Northern  General 
Hospital  with  the  rank  of  lieutenant-colonel.  At  Leeds  University 
he  became  clinical  lecturer  on  medicine  in  1906  and  lecturer  on 
pharmacology  and  therapeutics  in  1921.  He  was  promoted  to  the 
chair  of  the  latter  subjects  in  1923,  but  after  a further  two  years 
exchanged  it  for  the  professorship  of  medicine.  In  1932  he  resigned 
this,  too,  and  succeeded  to  the  chair  of  forensic  medicine,  for  which 
his  liking  for  medico-legal  work  and  his  experience  as  an  expert 
witness  well  fitted  him.  Telling  was  a physician  of  all-round 
ability,  a capable  pathologist  in  his  earlier  career  and  increasingly 
interested  in  psychology  in  middle  life.  He  also  deeply  concerned 
himself  with  religion  and  ultimately  identified  himself  with  the 
“Oxford  Group”.  His  many  other  interests  embraced  art,  music, 
the  collection  of  china,  and  rifle-shooting.  He  married  Ingeborg, 
daughter  of  Professor  Julius  Aagaard  of  Copenhagen  and  had  two 
daughters  and  a son.  He  died  in  Leeds. 

Lancet,  1938.  1938. 

HOPKINS,  SIR  FREDERICK  GOWLAND,  O.M. 

b.  20  June  1861.  d.  16  May  1947. 

M.B.,  D.Sc.  Lond.,  M.A.,  Hon.  Sc.D.  Cantab.,  Hon.  D.Sc.  Oxon., 
Dubl.,  Manch.,  Leeds,  Sheff.,  Reading,  Harvard,  Hon.  LL.D. 
Birm.,  Aberd.,  Glasg.,  St.  And.,  Hon.  M.D.  Louvain,  Brux., 
Budapest,  Lausanne,  Hon.  Doctor  Paris,  Hon.  D.C.L.  Durh.’ 
M.R.C.S.,  F.R.C.P.  (1914),  F.R.S. 

Frederick  Gowland  Hopkins  was  bom  at  Eastbourne,  the  son  of 
Frederick  Hopkins,  and  educated  partly  in  private  schools  and  partly 
at  the  City  of  London  School.  After  working  briefly  for  an  insur- 
ance company  in  the  City,  he  was  apprenticed  to  a chemist  at  the 
Royal  School  of  Mines  and  attended  lectures  at  University  College, 
qualifying  himself  as  an  Associate  of  the  Institute  of  Chemistry' 
Employment  as  an  assistant  to  Sir  Thomas  Stevenson,  the  Home 
Office  analyst,  brought  him  into  contact  with  Guy’s  Hospital. 
Appreciating  the  advantages  of  a medical  qualification,  he  studied 
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medicine  at  Guy’s  to  graduate  as  M.B.  in  1894,  four  years  after 
taking  the  B.Sc.  degree.  He  had  already  shown  promise  by  winning 
. the  first  Gull  research  studentship  and  he  now  became  a demonstrator 
of  physiology  at  Guy’s.  Within  a few  years,  however,  Sir  Michael 
Foster  had  persuaded  him  to  transfer  his  allegiance  to  Cambridge 
and  in  1900  he  was  admitted  to  Emmanuel  College.  For  two  years 
he  was  University  lecturer,  and  then,  from  1902  to  1914,  reader,  in 
chemical  physiology;  Emmanuel  supplemented  his  meagre  salary 
by  appointing  him  supervisor  of  its  medical  studies. 

In  his  early  years  at  Cambridge  Hopkins  made  three  major 
discoveries.  In  1901,  working  with  S.  W.  Cole,  he  identified  the 
amino-acid  tryptophane;  in  1906  he  and  W.  M.  Fletcher  described 
the  production  of  lactic  acid  in  muscular  activity  and  its  subsequent 
removal  by  oxidation ; and  in  the  same  year,  assisted  by  Edith  G. 
Willcox,  he  announced  the  importance  of  certain  “ accessory 
factors  ” — which  came  to  be  known  as  vitamins — in  normal  diets. 
This  last  discovery,  amplified  in  a famous  paper  in  the  Journal  of 
Physiology  in  1912,  was  to  win  him  a Nobel  prize  for  medicine  in 
1929. 

In  1910  his  election  to  a praelectorship  at  Trinity  College  enabled 
him  to  concentrate  his  attention  on  biochemical  research  and 
teaching,  and  four  years  later  he  was  created  professor  of  biochem- 
istry. In  1921  his  professorship  was  endowed  by  Sir  William  Dunn 
and  he  became  head  of  the  associated  Sir  William  Dunn  Institute. 
The  same  year  was  remarkable  for  yet  another  important  scientific 
achievement  by  Hopkins — the  isolation  of  glutathione. 

Hopkins,  who  occupied  his  chair  till  1943  and  was  one  of  the 
original  members  of  the  Medical  Research  Council,  from  which  he 
retired  in  1930,  was  accorded  many  honours  in  his  lifetime.  With 
Fletcher,  he  gave  the  Croonian  lecture  before  the  Royal  Society 
in  1915;  he  received  the  Society’s  Royal  Medal  in  1918  and  Copley 
Medal  in  1926  and  served  as  its  president  from  1930  to  1935.  In 
1932  he  was  also  president  of  the  British  Association.  He  delivered 
the  Oliver-Sharpey  Lecture  to  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians  in 
1914  and  the  Croonian  Lectures  in  1927  and  was  awarded  the  Baly 
Medal  in  1915  and  the  Conway  Evans  Prize  in  1938.  From  the 
Crown  he  received  a knighthood  in  1925  and  the  Order  of  Merit 
in  1935.  He  was  a man  of  true  humility,  who  inspired  his  sub- 
ordinates by  his  interest  in  their  work  and  by  his  friendly  accessibility. 
He  married  in  1898  Jessie  Anne,  daughter  of  Edward  Stevens  of 
St.  Lawrence,  Kent,  a nurse  in  the  Royal  Free  Hospital;  they  had 
one  son  and  two  daughters.  Hopkins  died  at  Cambridge. 

Lancet,  1947.  1947. 

Times,  27  May  1947.  Al.  Cantab.,  iii,  437. 
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KEOGH,  SIR  ALFRED  HENRY,  G.C.B.,  G.C.V.O.,  C.H. 

b.  3 July  1857.  d.  30  July  1936. 

M D M Ch  R.U.I.,  Hon.  M.D.  Dubl.,  Hon.  Sc.D.  Oxon.,  Leeds, 
Hon.  LL.D.  Edin.,  Aberd.,  F.R.C.P.  (1914),  Hon.  F.R.C.S. 
Edin.,  Hon.  F.R.C.S. I.,  Hon.  F.R.C.S. 

Alfred  Keogh  was  born  in  Dublin,  the  son  of  Henry  Keogh, 
barrister.  He  received  his  medical  training  at  Guy’s  Hospital  and 
Queen’s  College,  Galway,  graduating  as  M.D.,  M.Ch.,  in  1878,  and 
then  acted  as  a house  physician  in  the  Brompton  Hospital.  He 
entered  the  Army  as  a surgeon  in  1880  and  in  the  course  of  his 
training  at  Netley  won  the  Herbert  prize  and  the  Martin  memorial 
gold  medal.  His  first  posting  was  to  the  Royal  Arsenal  at  Wool- 
wich, and  with  this  he  combined  a clinical  assistantship  at  the  Royal 
Westminster  Ophthalmic  Hospital.  He  served  with  great  distinction 
' in  charge  of  a general  hospital  in  South  Africa  during  the  War, 
and  on  his  return  became  in  1902  deputy  director-general,  Army 
Medical  Services,  and  three  years  later  director-general.  His  first 
tenure  of  this  post,  which  lasted  till  1910,  was  memorable  for 
several  achievements — the  reorganisation  of  military  hospitals  into 
larger  and  well-equipped  units,  the  opening  of  the  Royal  Army 
Medical  College  in  1907,  the  recruitment  of  the  Territorial  Medical 
Service  in  1908,  and  the  assignation  of  responsibility  for  unit 
sanitation  to  commanding  officers. 

On  retiring  from  the  Army,  Keogh  was  appointed  rector  of  the 
Imperial  College  of  Science  and  Technology.  His  new  career, 
however,  was  interrupted  by  his  recall  to  the  War  Office  as  director- 
general  after  the  outbreak  of  war  in  1914.  Here,  in  co-operation 
with  Sir  Arthur  Sloggett,  who  carried  out  the  director-general’s 
duties  in  France,  he  supervised  the  huge  expansion  of  the  Army’s 
medical  services  of  which  he  had  himself  laid  sure  foundations, 
and  undertook  the  arduous  task  of  meeting  the  Army’s  vast  medical 
needs.  His  unqualified  success  was  recognised  by  the  honours 
showered  on  him  when,  after  the  armistice,  he  returned,  a lieutenant- 
general,  to  his  civilian  employment  at  Imperial  College.  From 
the  Crown  he  received  the  honour  of  G.C.B.  in  1917 — he  had  been 
created  C.B.  in  1900  and  promoted  to  K.C.B.  in  1906 — and  those 
of  G.C.V.O.  and  C.H.  in  1918.  France  made  him  a Grand  Officer 
of  the  Legion  of  Honour;  from  Belgium  he  received  the  Order  of 
the  Crown,  and  from  Serbia  the  Order  of  the  White  Eagle. 

Keogh’s  successes  were  due  to  his  ability  to  reach  correct  decisions 
without  delay,  to  delegate  responsibility  in  the  right  proportions,  and 
to  keep  on  the  happiest  terms  both  with  military  colleagues  and 
subordinates  and  with  the  civilian  leaders  of  the  medical  profession, 
to  whom,  as  he  saw,  the  R.A.M.C.,  both  in  peace  time  and  in  war, 
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must  owe  its  standards  of  service.  With  all  his  renown  he  remained 
modest,  courteous  and  painstaking.  He  married,  firstly,  in  1880 
Elizabeth,  daughter  of  George  Williams,  M.D.,  I.M.S.,  by  whom 
he  had  one  son;  and,  secondly,  in  1888  Camilla  Porterfield,  daughter 
of  Captain  William  Hamilton  Sherriff  Hart,  105th  Regiment,  by 
whom  he  had  two  daughters.  He  died  in  London. 

Lancet,  1936.  1936. 

Journal  of  the  R.A.M.C.,  1936,  lxvii,  145. 

D.N.B.,  1931-40,  506.  Roll  of  Army  Medical  Service,  6687. 

LEISHMAN,  SIR  WILLIAM  BOOG,  K.C.B.,  K.C.M.G. 

b.  6 Nov.  1865.  d.  2 June  1926. 

M.B.,  C.M.  Glasg.,  Hon.  LL.D.  Glasg.,  McGill,  M.R.C.P.  Edin., 
F.R.S.,  F.R.C.P.  (1914),  Hon.  F.R.F.P.S. 

William  Leishman  was  born  in  Glasgow,  the  third  son  of  William 
Leishman,  Regius  professor  of  midwifery  in  the  University,  by  his  wife, 
Augusta  Selina,  daughter  of  George  Drevar  of  Blackrock,  Dublin. 
He  was  educated  at  Westminster  School  and  Glasgow  University,  and 
in  1887  joined  the  Army  Medical  Service  as  a surgeon,  having  grad- 
uated a year  earlier.  His  first  three  years  after  passing  out  of  Netley 
were  spent  at  home  stations.  In  1890,  however,  he  was  sent  to  India 
and  from  1894  to  1895  served  in  the  Waziristan  campaign.  He 
returned  to  Netley  in  1899  and  succeeded  David  Semple  as  as- 
sistant professor  of  pathology  in  the  year  following.  He  now 
engaged  in  original  research  and  quickly  made  a name  for  himself 
as  one  of  the  leading  investigators  into  the  origins  of  certain  tropical 
diseases.  He  introduced  the  stain  for  blood  which  is  given  his  name 
and  used  it  to  detect  the  kala-azar  parasite,  Leishmania  donovani ; 
a large  group  of  parasitic  disorders  henceforth  were  known  as 
examples  of  “ leishmaniasis  ”. 

In  1903  he  took  Almroth  Wright’s  place  as  professor  of  pathology 
in  the  Army  Medical  School,  now  at  Millbank.  He  devoted  the 
next  ten  years  to  improving  the  anti-typhoid  vaccine  developed  by 
Wright;  and  the  value  of  his  work  was  shown  by  the  low  incidence 
of  the  disease  during  the  ensuing  war  years.  He  also  did  much, 
by  his  own  example,  to  raise  the  standard  of  instruction  in  the 
School.  In  early  1914  Leishman  was  appointed  to  the  Army 
Medical  Advisory  Board  with  the  title  of  War  Office  expert  in 
tropical  diseases,  but,  after  the  outbreak  of  hostilities,  he  was  sent 
to  France  as  an  adviser  on  pathology  with  the  British  Expeditionary 
Force.  In  this  capacity  he  undertook  multifarious  duties  that 
included  the  supervision  of  laboratories  and  the  chairmanship  of 
committees  on  trench  fever  and  trench  nephritis.  He  was  recalled 
to  the  War  Office  in  1918  and  given  the  new  post  of  director  of 
pathology  in  1919.  Finally,  in  1923,  he  was  raised  to  the  office  of 
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director-general  of  Army  Medical  Services,  with  the  rank  of 
lieutenant-general,  in  which  he  proved  that  his  scientific  skill  and 
his  teaching  ability  were  matched  by  administrative  talents. 

Among  the  honours  received  by  Leishman  were  a knighthood 
in  1909  and  the  C.B.  in  1915;  he  was  created  K.C.M.G.  in  1918  and 
K.C.B.  in  1924.  Abroad,  he  was  made  a Grand  Officer  of  the 
Legion  of  Honour  and  awarded  the  Distinguished  Service  Medal  of 
the  U.S.A.  He  was  one  of  the  original  members  of  the  Medical 
Research  Committee  (later  Council),  from  1913  to  1923,  and  was 
re-elected  to  it  in  1926.  He  was  Horace  Dobell  Lecturer  at  the  Royal 
College  of  Physicians  in  1920  and  delivered  the  Linacre  lecture  at 
Cambridge  in  1925.  He  examined  for  both  Oxford  and  Cambridge 
Universities.  Leishman  devoted  his  leisure  to  landscape  painting 
and  music.  He  married  in  1902  Maud  Elizabeth,  daughter  of 
Lt.-Col.  Edward  Gunter,  East  Lancashire  Regiment,  and  had  one 
son,  A.  W.  D.  Leishman,  F.R.C.P.,  and  three  daughters.  He  died 
in  Queen  Alexandra’s  Military  Hospital,  Millbank. 

Lancet,  1926.  1926. 

D.N.B.,  1922-30,  502.  Roll  of  Army  Medical  Service,  7262. 

STEVENS,  WILLIAM  MITCHELL 

b.  20  Mar.  1868.  d.  23  Aug.  1944. 

M.D.  Lond.,  M.R.C.S.,  F.R.C.P.  (1914). 

William  Mitchell  Stevens  was  born  at  St.  Ives,  Cornwall,  the  son 
of  Vivian  Stevens.  His  career  as  a student  at  University  College, 
London,  showed  the  highest  promise:  he  was  awarded  the  Atchison 
scholarship,  the  Filliter  exhibition,  the  Bruce  and  Fellowes  gold 
medals  and,  with  his  M.B.  degree  in  1891,  the  gold  medal  in  medicine. 
His  first  junior  appointments  were  at  University  College  Hospital 
and  the  Hospital  for  Sick  Children.  He  then  held  a tutorship  at 
Bristol  University  College  (1893-94)  and  spent  a further  year  in 
London  before  settling  in  Cardiff  in  1896.  In  1899  he  became 
pathologist,  and  in  1902  assistant  physician,  to  the  Cardiff  Infirmary. 
In  1906  he  received  the  appointment  of  lecturer  on  materia  medica 
and  pharmacology  at  Cardiff  University  College,  which  he  held 
till  his  death.  He  also  maintained  long  and  active  connections  with 
King  Edward  VII  Hospital  and  other  local  institutions.  He  exam- 
ined for  the  University  of  Wales  and  for  the  Conjoint  Board. 
During  the  War  of  1914-1918  he  served  as  a lieutenant-colonel  in 
the  R.A.M.C.  Mitchell  Stevens  was  a man  who  lived  for  his  work. 
He  possessed  an  unusual  gift  for  diagnosis  and  was  a skilful  pre- 
scriber  of  drugs.  He  was  a lover  of  the  countryside  and  especially  of 
his  native  St.  Ives,  and  obtained  his  chief  relaxation  from  walking  He 
married  in  1 900  Annie  Jenkins  of  Cardiffand  had  a son  and  a daughter. 

Western  Mail,  25  Aug.  1944. 
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WILSON,  SAMUEL  ALEXANDER  KINNIER 

b.  6 Dec.  1874.  d.  12  May  1937. 

M.A.,  M.D.,  D.Sc.  Edin.,  F.R.C.P.  (1914). 

Kinnier  Wilson  was  born  at  Cedarville,  New  Jersey,  U.S.A  the 
only  son  of  Rev.  James  Kinnier  Wilson,  of  County  Monaghan 
Ireland,  by  his  first  wife,  Agnes  Legerwood  Hately.  He  was 
educated  in  Edinburgh,  at  George  Watson’s  College  and  at  the 
University,  where  he  graduated  successively  as  M.A.  (1897)  M.B. 
Ch.B.  (1902),  and  B.Sc.  (1903).  His  first  house  appointment  was' 
at  the  Royal  Infirmary,  and  was  followed  by  a visit  to  Paris,  as 
Carnegie  research  fellow,  to  study  neurology,  and  by  a short  stay 
in  Leipzig.  He  returned  in  1904  to  join  the  resident  staff  of  the 
National  Hospital  for  the  Paralysed  and  Epileptic  in  London, 
where,  after  holding  a number  of  junior  appointments,  he  was 
elected  assistant  physician  in  1913  and  full  physician  in  1925.  He 
was  made  assistant  physician  to  the  Westminster  Hospital  in  1912 
and  dean  two  years  later,  but  resigned  from  its  staff  in  1919,  on 
being  appointed  junior  neurologist  and  lecturer  on  neurology  at 
King’s  College  Hospital.  He  was  given  full  charge  of  the  latter’s 
neurological  department  in  1928.  He  also  held  the  appointment,, of 
neurologist,  first  to  the  Metropolitan  Asylums  Board,  and  then  to 
the  London  County  Council. 

Wilson  was  early  accepted  as  a leading  authority  on  neurology 
as  a result  of  his  description  in  1912  of  the  familial  nervous  syndrome 
that  became  known  as  “Wilson’s  disease”.  In  1920  he  founded 
the  Journal  of  Neurology  and  Psychopathology  and  became  its  first 
editor.  A collection  of  his  papers  entitled  Modern  Problems  in 
Neurology  appeared  in  1928  and  his  work  Neurology,  edited  by 
A.  N.  Bruce,  was  published  posthumously  in  1940.  Wilson  was 
Croonian  Lecturer  at  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians  in  1925  and 
Morison  lecturer  at  Edinburgh  in  1930.  It  was  in  the  exposition, 
both  written  and  spoken,  of  his  difficult  subject  that  he  excelled. 
His  writings  were  marked  by  an  unusual  lucidity  that  extended, 
beyond  the  mere  descriptive  approach,  to  philosophical  reasoning. 
His  lectures,  by  their  compelling,  dramatic  quality,  drew  students 
from  all  parts  of  the  world.  The  individuality  of  his  temperament 
inevitably  provoked  clashes  with  associates;  yet  his  satirical  manner 
in  reality  disguised  a sensitive,  though  restless,  nature.  Wilson’s 
international  reputation  was  heightened  by  his  command  of  lan- 
guages and  his  love  of  travelling.  Outside  his  work  his  interests 
were  centred  in  golf  and  his  garden  at  Thorpeness.  He  married 
in  1913  Annie  Louisa,  daughter  of  Alexander  Bruce,  M.D.,  of 
Edinburgh.  He  died  in  London. 

Lancet,  1937.  B.M.J.,1931.  Lyle,  Addendum,  88. 

Presidential  Address  to  R.C.P.,  1938,  13.  D.N.B.,  1931—40,  914. 
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ADAMI,  JOHN  GEORGE,  C.B.E. 

b.  12  Jan.  1862.  d.  29  Aug.  1926. 

M.A.  M.D.  Cantab.,  M.A.,  M.D.  McGill,  Hon.  LL.D.  Toronto, 
Hon.  Sc.D.  Dubl.;  Hon.  M.D.  Belf.,  F.R.C.S.,  F.R.S., 
F.R.C.P.  (1915). 

J.  G.  Adami  was  born  at  Manchester,  the  son  of  John  George 
Adami,  who  was  of  Italian  descent,  and  his  wife  Sarah  Ann  Ellis, 
daughter  of  Dr.  Thomas  Leech  of  Urmston,  Lancashire,  and  sister 
of  D.  J.  Leech,  F.R.C.P.  He  went  for  his  education  to  Old  Trafford 
School,  Owens  College,  and  Christ’s  College,  Cambridge,  where 
he  obtained  double  first-class  honours  in  natural  sciences.  He  then 
worked  at  Breslau,  under  Heidenhain,  for  eight  months,  before 
returning  to  Manchester  to  finish  his  clinical  training,  and,  having 
qualified  in  1887,  filled  a house  appointment  at  the  Manchester 
Royal  Infirmary.  In  1888  he  was  once  more  in  Cambridge,  as 
University  demonstrator  of  physiology.  In  1891  he  was  elected  a 
fellow  of  Jesus  College,  having  been  appointed  John  Lucas  Walker 
student  and  worked  at  the  Pasteur  Institute  in  Paris  a year  previously. 

Adami’s  career  gained  a fresh  impetus  when  in  1892  he  was  made 
Strathcona  professor  of  pathology  at  McGill  University,  Montreal. 
Here,  by  his  own  original  work,  the  organisation  of  his  laboratories 
and  his  ability  to  attract  and  inspire  students,  he  quickly  made  a 
name  for  himself  and  for  his  department.  Of  his  own  publications, 
an  article  on  inflammation  in  Allbutt’s  System  of  Medicine  (1896) 
attracted  particular  attention.  His  two  volumes,  Principles  of 
Pathology  (1909-10),  were  also  well  received  and  were  followed  by  a 
Textbook  of  Pathology  (1912),  in  which  John  McCrae  collaborated 
with  Adami.  In  1912  he  was  chosen  as  president  both  of  the  Royal 
Society  of  Canada  and  of  the  Association  of  American  Physicians. 
Two  years  later  he  was  awarded  the  Fothergillian  gold  medal  of 
the  Medical  Society  of  London,  and  in  1917  he  delivered  the  Croon- 
ian  Lectures  before  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians. 

A colonel  in  the  C.A.M.C.,  he  served  throughout  the  War  of 
1914-1918  as  assistant  director  of  medical  services  in  charge  of 
records  at  London,  receiving  the  C.B.E.  in  1919  for  his  services. 
In  1919  he  resigned  his  position  at  McGill  to  become  vice-chancellor 
of  Liverpool  University.  There  he  shouldered  the  tasks  of  providing 
for  a quickly  expanding  student  population  and  of  strengthening  the 
association  between  the  business  and  academic  communities.  For 
these  his  untiring  enthusiasm  and  genial  accessibility  were  well 
suited,  marred  though  they  were  by  an  impulsiveness  that  was  some- 
times indiscreet.  Adami  was  a man  of  wide  culture,  and  the  appre- 
ciation of  art  and  the  collection  of  china  were  not  the  least  of  his 
interests.  He  married,  firstly,  in  1894  Mary  Stuart,  daughter  of  James 
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Alexander  Cantlie  of  Montreal,  by  whom  he  had  one  son  and  one 
daughter,  and,  secondly,  in  1922  Marie,  daughter  of  Rev.  Thomas 
Wilkinson  of  Litherland,  near  Liverpool.  He  died  at  Ruthin. 

Lancet,  1926.  1926.  Plarr,  i,  2. 

Presidential  Address  to  R.C.P.,  1927,  30. 

D.N.B.,  1922-30,  6.  M.  Adami,  J.  George  Adami : a Memoir,  1930. 

BARDSWELL,  NOEL  DEAN,  M.V.O. 

b.  20  Dec.  1870.  d.  1 Dec.  1938. 

M.D.  Edin.,  M.R.C.S.,  M.R.C.P.  Edin.,  F.R.C.P.  (1915),  F.R.S. 

Edin. 

Noel  Bardswell  was  born  at  Kingston-on-Thames,  the  son  of 
William  Bardswell,  recorder  of  that  town.  He  was  educated  at 
Sherborne  and  studied  medicine  at  Edinburgh  University  and  Guy’s 
Hospital.  After  graduating  as  M.B.,  C.M.,  in  1895,  he  obtained 
junior  appointments  at  the  Edinburgh  and  Sheffield  Royal  Infirmaries 
and  at  the  National  Hospital  for  the  Paralysed  and  Epileptic  and 
the  Brompton  Hospital  in  London.  He  also  served  as  a ship’s 
surgeon  for  a time  and  spent  a year  running  a cheap  dispensary  off 
the  Old  Kent  Road  in  London.  Having  grown  interested,  while  at 
Sheffield,  in  the  Nordrach  treatment  of  pulmonary  tuberculosis, 
he  was  chosen  in  1900  as  second  physician  for  David  Lawson’s  new 
Deeside  Sanatorium  at  Banchory  in  Scotland.  Two  years  later  he 
succeeded  Burton-Fanning  as  medical  superintendent  of  the  Mundes- 
ley  Sanatorium  in  Norfolk,  and  in  1906  obtained  the  same  post  at  the 
new  King  Edward  VII  Sanatorium,  Midhurst.  There  he  remained, 
apart  from  war  service  as  a major  in  the  R.A.M.C.,  until  1917, 
when,  on  his  resignation,  he  was  created  M.V.O.  He  was  awarded 
the  Weber-Parkes  Prize  and  Medal  by  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians 
in  1915. 

Bardswell  now  succeeded  J.  E.  Squire  as  medical  adviser  to  the 
London  Insurance  Committee,  and,  when,  in  1921,  the  administration 
of  sanatorium  benefit  was  transferred  to  the  London  County  Council, 
he  became  a principal  assistant  medical  officer  on  its  establishment. 

His  last  task,  after  retiring  in  1936,  was  to  conduct  a survey  of 
tuberculosis  in  Cyprus  for  the  National  Association  for  the  Prevention 
of  Tuberculosis.  Bardswell  was  an  oddly  informal  figure,  careless 
in  dress  and  casual  in  manner.  But  he  lacked  neither  tact  nor 
ability,  and  was  instrumental  in  raising  the  standard  of  treatment  i 
in  the  institutions  that  came  under  his  care.  He  married  in  1907 
Monica,  daughter  of  John  Mack  of  Paston  Hall,  Norfolk,  who 
shared  his  interest  in  archaeology.  They  had  two  sons  and  two 
daughters.  He  died  at  Cheam. 

Lancet,  1938.  B.M.J.,  1938. 
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BEATTIE,  THOMAS 
b.  1868.  d.  20  June  1945. 

M.D.,  Hon.  D.C.L.  Durh.,  F.R.C.P.  (1915). 

Thomas  Beattie  was  born  in  Newcastle,  the  son  of  John  Beattie, 
who  became  mayor  of  that  city  in  1900,  and  spent  the  whole  of  his 
life  there.  He  attended  the  Grammar  School  as  a boy  and  the 
University  of  Durham  College  of  Medicine  as  a student,  graduating 
as  M.B.,  B.S.,  with  first-class  honours,  in  1890.  He  was  associated 
with  the  Royal  Victoria  Infirmary  throughout  his  career,  in  junior 
posts,  and  as  assistant  physician  (1897-1907),  physician  (1907-1927) 
and  consulting  physician.  On  his  retirement  from  the  active  staff, 
he  became  director  of  the  medical  division  of  the  Newcastle  General 
Hospital.  At  the  College  of  Medicine  he  held  a succession  of 
teaching  posts,  culminating  in  the  chair  of  medicine,  to  which  he 
succeeded  in  1927.  A visit  to  Switzerland  to  cure  a tuberculous 
pulmonary  lesion  gave  him  a special  interest  in  chest  troubles,  and 
he  was  one  of  the  promoters  of  the  Barrasford  Sanatorium.  During 
the  1914-1918  War  he  served  in  the  1st  Northern  General  Hospital 
as  a lieutenant-colonel.  A physician  of  the  old  school,  he  made 
thorough  clinical  examinations  and  distrusted  modern  ancillary 
aids.  He  was  married  and  had  two  sons  and  a daughter.  He  died 
in  the  Royal  Victoria  Infirmary. 

Lancet,  1945.  * 1945. 

DONALD,  ARCHIBALD 
b.  May  1860.  d.  17  Apr.  1937. 

M.A.,  M.D.,  Hon.  LL.D.  Edin.,  M.R.C.S.,  F.R.C.P.  (1915),  Hon. 

F.C.O.G.,  D.L. 

Archibald  Donald  was  born  at  Edinburgh,  the  son  of  John  Donald, 
J.P.,  and  his  wife  Mary  Smarte,  and  educated  at  Craigmount  House 
School  and  Edinburgh  University.  Before  beginning  his  medical 
course,  he  graduated  in  arts  in  1880.  The  medical  degrees  of  M.B., 
C.M.,  followed  in  1883,  and  he  then  obtained  resident  posts  at  the 
Royal  Maternity  and  Simpson  Memorial  Hospital  in  Edinburgh. 
Afterwards  he  made  a voyage  to  India  as  a ship’s  surgeon,  and,  on 
his  return,  in  1885,  was  appointed  a senior  resident  at  St.  Mary’s 
Hospital,  Manchester.  He  was  elected  to  the  honorary  staff  of 
the  Hospital  in  1888  and  gynaecological  surgeon  to  the  Manchester 
Royal  Infirmary  in  1895.  In  1893  he  produced  an  Introduction  to 
Midwifery  for  students  and  nurses,  whose  popularity  was  shown  by 
its  many  editions.  He  lectured  on  clinical  obstetrics  and  gynaecology 
at  Victoria  University  for  several  years  and  in  1912  was  appointed  to 
the  chair  of  obstetrics  and  gynaecology.  Eight  years  later  he  per- 
suaded the  authorities  to  institute  a chair  of  clinical  obstetrics  and 
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gynaecology,  which  he  then  occupied  till  1925,  receiving  the  title 
of  emeritus  professor  on  his  retirement.  During  the  1914-1918  War 
he  served  as  a captain  in  the  2nd  Western  General  Hospital.  Donald 
was  the  leader  of  his  own  branch  of  the  profession  in  Manchester 
for  many  years.  His  reputation  was  founded  on  his  skill  as  a 
gynaecological  surgeon.  He  was  one  of  the  first  in  this  country 
to  make  routine  use  of  sterilised  catgut  sutures;  and  certain  opera- 
ting techniques,  introduced  by  him,  represented  marked  advances, 
although  he  himself  received  little  credit  for  them,  owing  partly  to 
his  self-effacing  modesty.  He  was  a man  of  frail  physique  but  tireless 
energy,  and  fond  of  golf  and  billiards.  He  was  married  to  Maude 
Helen,  daughter  of  R.  B.  Wilkinson,  and  had  four  sons  and  two 
daughters.  He  died  at  his  house  at  Alderley  Edge,  Cheshire. 

Lancet,  1937.  1937. 

EVE,  FRANK  CECIL 
b.  15  Feb.  1871.  d.l  Dec.  1952. 

B.A.,  M.D.  Cantab.,  F.R.C.P.  (1915). 

Frank  Eve  was  born  at  Silsoe,  Bedfordshire,  the  son  of  Jacob 
Richard  Eve  of  Bedford.  He  was  educated  at  Bedford  School  and 
Emmanuel  College,  Cambridge,  where  he  graduated  with  first-class 
honours  in  natural  sciences  in  1893.  He  held  the  post  of  demon- 
strator of  physiology  at  Yorkshire  College,  Leeds,  before  going  on 
to  St.  Thomas’s  Hospital  for  his  clinical  training.  After  graduating 
in  medicine  in  1900  he  obtained  resident  appointments  at  St.  Thomas’s 
and  at  the  Hull  Royal  Infirmary.  He  settled  in  consulting  practice 
in  Hull  and  in  1906  was  made  physician  to  the  Royal  Infirmary; 
he  also  became  physician  to  the  Victoria  Hospital  for  Children  in 
Hull.  His  medical  interests  covered  many  subjects — pernicious 
anaemia,  diabetes,  clinical  psychology — and  his  description  in  1932 
of  a new,  “ rocking  ”,  method  of  artificial  respiration,  which  came 
to  be  known  by  his  name  and  which  was  adopted  by  the  Royal 
Navy  and  the  Swedish  Navy,  brought  him  international  fame. 
Outside  his  profession,  he  devoted  himself  to  skating,  at  which  he 
was  an  expert,  golf,  tennis,  fishing  and,  latterly,  to  natural  history. 
Eve  married  in  1911  Sarah  Ellice  Buyers,  a doctor,  by  whom  he 
had  one  son.  He  died  at  Beverley,  which  had  been  his  home  since 
the  destruction  of  his  house  in  Hull  by  bombing  during  the  War. 
Lancet,  1952.  1952.  Times,  10  Dec.  1952. 

FEARNSIDES,  EDWIN  GREAVES 
b.  17  June  1883.  d.  26  June  1919. 

M.A.,  M.D.  Cantab.,  B.Sc.  Lond.,  M.R.C.S..  F.R.C.P.  (1915). 
Edwin  Fearnsides  was  born  at  Horbury,  Yorkshire,  the  son  of 
Joshua  and  Maria  Fearnsides,  and  went  to  school  at  Wheelwright 
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Grammar  School,  Dewsbury.  He  gained  a double  first  in  natural 
sciences  at  Trinity  Hall,  Cambridge,  and  studied  medicine  at  the 
London  Hospital  and  in  Berlin,  winning  high  distinctions  and 
graduating  as  M.B.,  B.Ch.,  in  1908;  three  years  earlier  he  had  taken 
the  London  B.Sc.  degree.  He  then  served  as  a clinical  assistant  at 
the  Hospital  for  Sick  Children  and  spent  several  years  on  the  resident 
staff  of  his  own  Hospital.  He  was  one  of  the  early  Beit  memorial 
research  fellows  and  contributed  to  Allbutt  and  Rolleston’s  System 
of  Medicine.  Specialising  in  neurology,  he  was  elected  assistant 
physician  to  the  Hospital  for  Paralysis  and  Epilepsy,  Maida  Vale. 
He  was  commissioned  in  the  R.A.M.C.  in  1916  and  served  first  at 
Rouen  and  then  at  the  Springfield  Military  Hospital.  Later  he 
superintended  the  Home  of  Recovery  at  Golders  Green  and  acted 
as  neurologist  to  the  R.F.C.  Hospital  for  Officers,  holding  the  rank 
of  major  in  the  R.F.C.  He  died  as  the  result  of  a boating  accident 
near  Holyhead,  shortly  after  demobilisation.  He  was  unmarried. 
Lancet,  1919.  1919. 

MORRICE,  GEORGE  GAVIN 
b.  7 Oct.  1859.  d.  22  Oct.  1936. 

M.A.,  M.D.  Cantab.,  F.R.C.P.  (1915),  J.P. 

George  Morrice  was  born  at  Longbridge  Deverill,  Wiltshire,  the 
son  of  Rev.  Canon  W.  D.  Morrice  of  Salisbury  by  his  second  wife.  He 
was  educated  at  Radley  and  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  and  carried 
out  his  clinical  training  at  St.  Bartholomew’s  Hospital.  After 
graduating  as  M.B.  in  1887,  he  was  clinical  assistant  at  the  Royal 
London  Ophthalmic  Hospital,  the  Middlesex  Hospital,  and  the 
Central  London  Throat  and  Ear  Hospital,  and  then  became  resident 
medical  officer  at  the  Eastern  Fever  Hospital.  His  first  practice 
was  at  Salisbury,  where  he  was  elected  physician  to  the  Infirmary. 
In  1898  he  moved  to  Weymouth  and  was  appointed  to  the  staffs 
of  the  Dorset  County  Hospital,  the  Royal  Hospital  and  the  Eye 
Infirmary.  He  remained  there  for  the  rest  of  his  life. 

Lancet,  1936.  1936.  Al.  Cantab.,  iv,  469. 

SMITH,  SIR  GRAFTON  ELLIOT 
b.  15  Aug.  1871.  d.  1 Jan.  1937. 

M.D.  Sydney,  M.A.  Cantab.,  Litt.D.  Manch.,  D.Sc.  Liverp.,  Hon. 

M.D.  Adelaide,  Hon.  D.Sc.  Belf.,  Bristol,  F.R.S.,  F.R.C.P. 

(1915),  Hon.  F.R.F.P.S.  Glasg.,  Hon.  F.R.S.  Edin. 

Grafton  Elliot  Smith  was  born  at  Grafton,  New  South  Wales, 
the  son  of  the  headmaster  of  a school  in  Sydney,  which  he  himself 
attended  as  a boy.  He  went  on  to  study  medicine  at  the  University, 
and,  after  graduating  as  M.B.,  Ch.M.,in  1893,  acted  as  a demonstrator 
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of  anatomy  there  and  as  a resident  at  the  Prince  Alfred  Hospital. 
In  1896,  he  won  a travelling  fellowship  and  gained  admittance  to 
St.  John’s  College,  Cambridge,  where  he  continued  noteworthy 
researches  on  cerebral  morphology  which  he  had  begun  at  Sydney. 
He  was  appointed  a demonstrator  of  anatomy  and  in  1899  elected 
a fellow  of  St.  John’s.  A year  later,  however,  he  left  Cambridge 
to  become  the  first  professor  of  anatomy  in  the  new  Government 
School  of  Medicine  at  Cairo.  Here,  almost  inevitably,  a new  interest 
enveloped  him,  and,  in  addition  to  setting  his  department  on  its 
feet  and  pursuing  his  neurological  and  anatomical  researches,  he 
became  a student  of  anthropology.  He  supervised  the  anthropolog- 
ical survey  of  Nubia  and,  having  examined  several  thousand  bodies 
dating  from  various  ages,  was  able  to  describe  the  life-history  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  Nile  Valley  6000  years  ago.  Many  of  his  observa- 
tions were  published  during  his  tenure  of  his  next  appointment, 
the  chair  of  anatomy  at  Manchester,  from  1909  to  1919.  In  the 
war  years  he  worked  on  shell-shock  and  other  disorders  of  the  ner- 
vous system,  and  from  1913  to  1919  he  represented  Manchester 
University  on  the  General  Medical  Council.  In  1909,  1911  and  1920, 
he  delivered  the  Arris  and  Gale  lectures  before  the  Royal  College  of 
Surgeons,  and  in  1919  the  Croonian  Lectures  at  the  Royal  College  of 
Physicians.  He  received  the  Royal  Society’s  Royal  Medal  in  1912. 

Elliot  Smith’s  last  post  was  at  University  College,  London,  where, 
as  professor  of  anatomy  from  1919  to  1936,  he’  threw  himself  into 
the  work  of  the  new  Institute  of  Anatomy  endowed  by  the  Rockefeller 
Foundation.  He  stimulated  research  in  many  fields,  not  only  at 
the  Institute  but  also  in  foreign  centres  of  learning.  His  own  views 
in  their  maturity  were  set  forth  in  such  books  as  Elephants  and 
Ethnologists  (1924),  Essays  in  Evolution  (1927),  and  Human  History 
(1930).  Generally,  he  favoured  the  ethnological  doctrine  of  the 
“ diffusion  of  culture  ’’—that  culture  had  spread  throughout  the 
world  from  one  original  locality,  in  Central  Asia.  Personally, 
Elliot  Smith,  who  was  knighted  in  1934,  was  a man  of  high  ability, 
adventurous  spirit,  and  dynamic  personality.  He  married  in  1900 
Katherine  Macredie,  by  whom  he  had  three  sons.  He  died  at 
Broadstairs. 


Lancet,  1937. 

Times,  2 Jan.  1937. 


1937.  Nature,  9,  30  Jan.  1937. 

W.  R.  Dawson,  ed.,  Sir  G.  Elliot  Smith,  [1938]. 


ARKWRIGHT,  SIR  JOSEPH  ARTHUR 
b.  22  Mar.  1864.  d.  22  Nov.  1944. 

M.A.,  M.D.  Cantab.,  M.R.C.S.,  F.R.C.P.  (1916),  F.R.S. 
Joseph  Arkwright  was  born  at  Thurlaston,  Leicestershire,  the 
son  of  Arthur  William  Arkwright,  of  Broughton  Astley,  Leicester- 
shire, and  went  to  Wellington  College  and  Trinity  College,  Cambridge, 
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for  his  education.  He  did  his  hospital  training  at  St.  Bartholomew’s 
after  graduating  as  B.A.  in  1886.  Qualifying  in  1889,  he  held 
house  appointments  at  St.  Bartholomew’s,  the  Victoria  Hospital  for 
Children,  and  the  West  London  Hospital,  and  then,  in  1893, 
established  himself  as  a general  practitioner  at  Halesowen  in  Worces- 
tershire. Persistent  eczema  of  the  hands,  however,  obliged  him  to 
abandon  his  practice  in  1904,  and  a year  later  he  joined  the  Lister 
Institute  as  a voluntary  worker,  being  appointed  to  the  staff  as  an 
assistant  bacteriologist  in  1908.  His  early  work  in  this  field  con- 
cerned the  application  of  bacteriological  knowledge  to  problems 
of  public  health,  and  in  1912  he  published,  with  Ledingham,  The 
Carrier  Problem  of  Infectious  Diseases.  Joining  the  R.A.M.C.  in 
1915,  he  became  pathologist  at  St.  George’s  Hospital,  Malta,  but 
returned,  after  two  years,  to  study  the  aetiology  of  trench  fever. 
He  was  seconded  from  the  Lister  Institute  in  1920  to  investigate 
foot-and-mouth  disease  on  behalf  of  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture, 
and  again,  in  1922,  to  investigate  the  transmission  of  typhus  fever 
for  the  Egyptian  Government.  He  retired  from  the  Institute  in 
1927  but  continued  his  researches  as  an  honorary  member  of  its 
staff.  He  gave  the  Bradshaw  Lecture  at  the  Royal  College  of  Phy- 
sicians in  1929. 

Administration  henceforward  claimed  an  increasing  share  of  his 
time.  He  was  a member  of  the  Medical  Research  Council  from 
1930  to  1933  and  of  the  Agricultural  Research  Council  from  1931 
to  1940,  and  the  Royal  Society’s  representative  on  the  governing 
body  of  the  Lister  Institute  from  1932  to  1944.  He  was  knighted 
in  1937.  Arkwright’s  success  was  due  partly  to  his  appreciation  of 
the  significance  of  details.  He  was  an  inspiring  yet  unselfish 
leader,  gifted  with  a sense  of  humour.  He  was  a keen  botanist 
and  gardener.  Arkwright  married  in  1893  Ruth,  daughter  of 
Joseph  W.  Wilson,  civil  engineer,  and  had  three  daughters.  He 
died  in  King’s  College  Hospital. 

Lancet,  1944.  1944. 

FOSTER,  MICHAEL  GEORGE,  O.B.E. 

b.  13  Dec.  1864.  d.  16  June,  1934. 

M.A.,  M.D.  Cantab.,  M.R.C.S.,  F.R.C.P.  (1916). 

Michael  Foster  was  born  at  Huntingdon,  the  only  son  of  Sir 
Michael  Foster,  K.C.B.,  F.R.S.,  by  his  first  wife,  Georgina,  daughter 
of  Cyrus  Edmonds.  He  entered  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  at 
the  age  of  sixteen  and  graduated  in  natural  sciences  in  1884.  He 
qualified  from  University  College,  London,  in  1888,  winning  the 
Fellowes  gold  medal  for  clinical  medicine  and  the  gold  medal  for 
surgery,  and  completed  his  studies  with  visits  to  Vienna  and  to 
Geneva,  where  he  took  the  Swiss  Federal  Diploma  in  1891  Unable 
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to  settle  in  England  owing  to  threatened  pulmonary  tuberculosis, 
which  two  long  voyages  to  Australia  failed  to  cure,  he  made  brief 
stays  at  Alassio  in  Italy  and  Maloja  in  Switzerland  and  then  began  a 
seasonal  practice,  of  which  the  winter  months  of  each  year  were 
spent  at  San  Remo  and  the  summer  months  in  England— in  London 
during  the  first  few  years  and  thereafter  at  Harrogate.  He  enrolled 
in  a Volunteer  battalion  of  the  Royal  Fusiliers  in  his  early  career, 
and  when  war  came  in  1914  was  given  a posting  to  the  2nd  Eastern 
General  Hospital.  In  1917  he  was  sent  to  the  55th  General  Hospital 
in  France,  and  later  he  became  consulting  physician  to  the  Forces 
in  the  rank  of  colonel,  receiving  the  O.B.E.  for  his  services. 

Foster  was  an  early  advocate  of  the  open-air  treatment  of  tuber- 
culosis and  an  authority  on  health  resorts.  With  Sir  Hermann 
Weber  he  wrote  articles  on  these  subjects  in  Hale-White’s  Textbook 
of  Therapeutics  and  Allbutt  and  Rolleston’s  System  of  Medicine, 
and  in  1933,  two  years  after  retiring,  he  published  an  account  of  the 
Baths  and  Medicinal  Waters  in  Britain  and  Europe.  Foster,  in  spite 
of  many  misfortunes,  was  a lovable,  ch.eerful  individual.  He  married, 
firstly,  Charlotte,  daughter  of  General  R.  Y.  Shipley,  C.B.,  by  whom 
he  had  three  sons  and  one  daughter,  and,  secondly,  Margaret 
Manning,  widow  of  Hon.  W.  E.  Russell,  governor  of  Massachusetts. 
He  died  at  Fincham,  Norfolk. 

Lancet,  1934.  1934.  At.  Cantab.,  ii,  547. 


McKISACK,  HENRY  LAWRENCE 
b.  27  Oct.  1859.  d.  26  Mar.  1928. 

M.D.  R.U.I.,  F.R.C.P.  (1916). 

H.  L.  McKisack  was  born  at  Carrickfergus,  the  son  of  James 
McKisack  of  Belfast  and  his  wife  Eleanor  Sophia,  daughter  of  Hill 
Willson  of  Carrickfergus.  He  went  to  school  at  Holywood  and 
Broadstairs  and  also  attended  the  Royal  Academical  Institution, 
Belfast.  After  a short  period  in  business,  he  entered  Queen  s 
College,  Belfast,  to  study  medicine,  and  he  graduated  there  as  M.B., 
M.Ch.,  M.A.O.,  in  1887.  He  then  served  in  house  appointments  in 
the  Royal  Victoria  Hospital  and  as  gynaecologist  to  the  Ulster 
Hospital  for  Women  and  Children,  and  enlarged  his  experience  with 
visits  to  Dublin,  London  and  Birmingham.  He  returned  to  Belfast 
to  make  his  career  as  a consultant  and  was  soon  appointed  to  the 
staff  of  the  Royal  Victoria  Hospital,  from  which  eventually  he  retired 
as  consulting  physician.  He  also  became  clinical  lecturer  at  Queen  s 
University  and  examined  in  medicine  for  Trinity  College  Dublin. 
During  the  1914-1918  War  he  acted  as  physician  to  the  Ulster 
Volunteer  Force  Hospital  and  as  consulting  physician  to  the  Forces 
in  Northern  Ireland,  and  later  he  was  appointed  consulting  physician 
to  the  Ministry  of  Pensions.  McKisack’s  principal  work  was  a 
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Dictionary  of  Medical  Diagnosis  (1907);  he  also  published  a smaller 
Systematic  Case-Taking  (1912).  He  married  Emily,  daughter  of 
Henry  Matier  of  Belfast,  and  had  a son  and  a daughter.  He  died 
at  Belfast. 

Lancet,  1928.  1928.  Presidential  Address  to  R.C.P.,  1929,  8. 

MILLER,  CHARLES  HEWITT,  C.B.E. 
b.  17  May  1875.  d.  29  Aug.  1939. 

M.A.,  M.D.  Cantab.,  M.R.C.S.,  F.R.C.P.  (1916). 

Charles  Miller  was  born  at  Eccles,  Lancashire,  the  son  of  Charles 
James  Miller  of  Manchester.  From  Rugby  he  went  up  to  Trinity 
College,  Cambridge,  to  read  natural  sciences  and,  having  taken  his 
B.A.  degree  in  1897,  he  studied  medicine  at  the  London  Hospital. 
Qualifying  in  1901,  he  passed  through  the  usual  resident  appoint- 
ments in  the  Hospital  and  acted  as  director  of  its  pathological 
institute  from  1905  to  1907.  He  became  assistant  physician  to  the 
Victoria  Hospital  for  Children  in  1906,  to  the  Metropolitan  Hospital 
in  1909,  to  the  Brompton  Hospital  in  1912,  and  to  the  London 
Hospital  in  1913.  During  the  War  of  1914-1918  he  served  first  in  a 
hospital  attached  to  Netley  and  then  as  a consulting  physician  to 
the  British  Expeditionary  Force,  with  the  rank  of  colonel,  receiving 
the  C.B.E.  on  demobilisation.  He  delivered  the  Goulstonian 
Lectures  at  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians  in  1917.  In  1920  he 
took  charge  of  the  new  medical  professorial  unit  at  the  London 
Hospital.  Resigning  this  position  in  1924,  he  started  afresh  in 
Exeter,  becoming  firstly  assistant  physician,  and  then  physician,  to 
the  Royal  Devon  and  Exeter  Hospital.  An  attack  of  coronary 
thrombosis  obliged  him  to  give  up  his  busy  practice  in  1929.  But 
some  eighteen  months  later  he  resumed  work,  on  a reduced  scale,  in 
London,  and  in  1937  he  was  able  to  accept  an  invitation  to  become 
senior  physician  to  University  College  Hospital,  where  a succession 
of  retirements  had  left  the  consulting  staff  short  of  experienced  men. 
Miller  was  a sound  clinician  who  lived  up  to  the  high  standards  that 
he  exacted  from  his  students  and  subordinates.  Rugby  football  in 
his  younger  days,  and  later  salmon-fishing  and  skiing,  were  among 
his  favourite  recreations.  He  married  in  1908  Phyllis,  daughter 
of  Percy  Tarbutt,  and  had  two  daughters.  He  died  at  his  home 
near  Maidenhead. 

Lancet,  1939.  1939. 

WILTSHIRE,  HAROLD  WATERLOW,  D.S.O.,  O.B  E 
b.  1879.  d.  18  Jan.  1937. 

M.A.,  M.D.  Cantab.,  M.R.C.S.,  F.R.C.P.  (1916). 

Harold  Wiltshire,  the  son  of  Alfred  Wiltshire,  F.R.C.P.,  and  a 
nephew  of  Sir  David  Ferrier,  F.R.C.P.,  was  educated  at  Cheltenham 
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and  Clare  College,  Cambridge,  where  he  graduated  as  B.A.  in  1900. 
Qualifying  in  1904,  he  was  given  a series  of  junior  appointments  in 
King’s  College  Hospital  and  in  1910  was  appointed  to  the  staff  as 
assistant  physician,  becoming  full  physician  seven  years  later.  He 
was  also  physician  to  the  Royal  Northern  Hospital  for  a brief 
period.  Duringthe  1914-1918  War  he  served  in  France  and  Salonika, 
reaching  the  rank  of  major  and  being  awarded  the  D.S.O.  in  1918 
and  the  O.B.E.  a year  later.  He  returned  to  King’s  in  1919  to 
take  charge  of  the  cardiological  department  and  officiate  as  warden 
of  the  students’  hostel.  In  1922  he  gave  up  his  private  practice  in 
order  to  devote  his  whole  energy  to  teaching  and  administration, 
adding  the  work  of  demonstrator  of  morbid  anatomy  to  his  lectures 
on  the  practice  of  medicine.  But  in  1925  he  was  forced  by  ill  health 
to  retire  and  was  appointed  consulting  physician  to  the  Hospital. 
He  recovered  sufficiently  to  be  able  to  enjoy  his  garden  at  Bembridge 
on  the  Isle  of  Wight.  At  Cambridge  he  had  been  a keen  rowing  man 
and  at  King’s  he  played  tennis  for  the  School  and  joined  in  its  social 
activities.  His  wife,  Ellen,  daughter  of  Edward  Tibbits,  M.D.,  of 
Bradford,  was  a former  sister  at  King’s. 

Lancet,  1937.  1937. 

CALVERT,  JOHN  TELFER,  C.I.E. 

b.  4 Feb.  1864.  d.  20  Sept.  1944. 

M.B.  Lond.,  D.P.H.  Cantab.,  M.R.C.S.,  F.R.C.P.  (1917). 

John  Calvert,  the  son  of  J.  M.  Calvert  of  Rochdale,  qualified  at 
St.  Thomas’s  Hospital  in  1887  and  filled  several  house  appointments 
in  the  Hospital  before  joining  the  Indian  Medical  Service  in  1889. 
He  experienced  active  service  in  his  early  years  in  India,  at  Manipur 
(1891)  and  in  the  Tirah  campaign  (1897-1898).  Subsequently  he 
entered  the  Bengal  Civil  Medical  Department.  As  civil  surgeon 
of  Cuttack,  he  superintended  the  local  medical  school  and  followed 
his  natural  bent  for  surgery.  Owing  to  a lack  of  prospects  in  this 
field,  however,  he  became  an  M.R.C.P.  in  1906  and  obtained  the 
appointments  of  professor  of  materia  medica  at  the  Calcutta  Medical 
College  and  of  physician  to  its  Hospital.  He  was  later  promoted  to 
be  principal  of  the  College  and  professor  of  medicine.  He  was 
also  president  of  the  Calcutta  Board  of  Health.  He  received  the 
C.I.E.  shortly  before  leaving  the  Service,  with  the  rank  of  lieutenant- 
colonel,  in  1919.  Calvert,  who  retired  to  Eastbourne,  was  a popular, 
cheerful  figure  and  an  entertaining  raconteur.  He  died  at  East- 
bourne, survived  by  his  wife  Edith,  daughter  of  A.  Margetts  of 
Wouldham,  three  sons  and  daughter. 

Lancet,  1944.  1944.  Roll  of  218. 
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COLE,  ROBERT  HENRY 
b.  13  Nov.  1866.  d.  10  Aug.  1926. 

M.D.  Lond.,  M.R.C.S.,  F.R.C.P.  (1917). 

R.  H.  Cole,  the  eldest  son  of  R.  C.  Cole  of  Ealing,  was  a clerk 
in  the  India  Office  before  he  took  up  medicine.  He  studied  at 
St.  Mary’s  Hospital,  and,  qualifying  in  1889,  obtained  junior  posts 
there  and  at  the  National  Hospital  for  the  Paralysed  and  Epileptic, 
and  became  physician  to  the  St.  George’s  and  St.  James’s  Dispensary 
for  a short  time.  The  main  appointment  of  his  early  career  was  at 
the  Moorcroft  Mental  Hospital,  where  he  was  resident  physician 
from  1891  till  1907.  He  then  started  consulting  practice  and  was 
made,  first,  lecturer  on  mental  diseases,  and  then  physician  for  mental 
diseases,  at  St.  Mary’s.  He  also  lectured  at  the  Postgraduate 
College  and  Bethlem  Royal  Hospital  and  examined  on  psychological 
medicine  for  London  University.  He  wrote  a textbook,  Mental 
Diseases  (1913),  of  which  a third  edition  appeared  in  1924.  Cole 
also  did  useful  work  on  legislation  concerning  insanity  for  the 
Medico-Psychological  Association.  He  married  in  1907  the  widow 
of  Dr.  Arthur  T.  White,  by  whom  he  had  a son  and  a daughter. 
He  died  in  London. 

Lancet,  1926.  1926. 

COOMBS,  CAREY  FRANKLIN 
b.  1879.  d.  9 Dec.  1932. 

M.D.  Lond.,  F.R.C.P.  (1917). 

Carey  Coombs’  father,  Carey  Pearce  Coombs,  was  a doctor  in 
practice  at  Frome  who  took  a keen  interest  in  the  therapeutic 
applications  of  electricity.  He  himself  was  born  at  Castle  Cary 
and  went  to  Keyford  School,  Frome,  and  University  College, 
Bristol,  for  his  education.  In  1897  he  entered  St.  Mary’s  Hospital 
to  train  as  a medical  student.  Four  years  afterwards  he  graduated, 
with  prizes  in  medicine,  surgery  and  pathology  and  the  Cheadle 
gold  medal  for  medicine.  He  also  played  rugby  football  for  the 
Hospital.  He  remained  at  St.  Mary’s  on  the  resident  staff  until 
1904,  when  he  returned  to  Bristol  to  practise.  There  he  was  first 
attached  to  the  Children’s  Hospital,  becoming  registrar  and  assistant 
physician.  In  1907,  however,  after  being  appointed  a demonstrator 
of  pathology  at  University  College,  he  joined  the  staff  of  the  General 
Hospital,  where  he  had  been  curator  of  the  museum,  as  assistant 
physician.  During  the  1914-1918  War  he  served  in  Mesopotamia 
and  France  as  a major  in  the  R.A.M.C.  After  his  return,  he  was 
appointed,  in  1920,  physician  in  charge'  of  outpatients  at  the  General 
Hospital  and,  in  1927,  full  physician.  In  1927,  too,  he  was  chosen 
as  director  of  the  newly-established  University  centre  of  cardiac 
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research.  His  interest  in  rheumatic  children  suffering  from  heart 
disease  led  him  to  support  the  founding  of  the  Orthopaedic  Hospital 
at  Winford. 

Coombs  was  an  associate  editor  of  the  Medical  Annual  for  some 
years  and  in  1924  published  Rheumatic  Heart  Disease , a subject 
on  which  he  was  a recognised  authority  throughout  the  world. 
He  was  Long  Fox  lecturer  at  Bristol  University  in  1925,  Chadwick 
lecturer  in  1927,  and  Lumleian  Lecturer  at  the  Royal  College  of 
Physicians  in  1930.  As  a man,  Coombs  was  simple  yet  wise,  tireless 
yet  cultured,  humorous,  religious,  loving  and  lovable.  He  married 
in  1904  Nina  May  Matthews  of  Walton-by-Clevedon,  and  had  four 
sons  and  one  daughter. 

Lancet,  1932.  1932. 

GARDNER,  HENRY  WILLOUGHBY,  M.B.E. 

b.  11  Sept.  1861.  d.  27  Feb.  1948. 

M.D.  Lond.,  M.R.C.S.,  F.R.C.P.  (1917). 

Born  at  Tranmere,  Birkenhead,  Henry  Willoughby  Gardner 
received  his  education  at  Charterhouse  and  St.  Bartholomew’s 
Hospital,  and  qualified  in  1885.  He  remained  at  St.  Bartholomew’s 
to  fill  house  appointments  and  was  a house  surgeon  at  Liverpool 
Infirmary  for  Children,  before  going  out  to  New  South  Wales  in  the 
capacity  of  a Government  medical  officer.  Returning  to  England, 
he  entered  general  practice  at  Shrewsbury,  and  some  years  later 
successfully  established  himself  as  a consultant,  holding  honorary 
appointments  at  the  Royal  Shropshire  Infirmary,  the  Shropshire 
Orthopaedic  Hospital,  the  County  Sanatorium,  and  other  local 
institutions.  To  the  first  of  these,  he  left  his  house  at  Church 
Stretton  as  a rest  home  for  the  nursing  staff.  Gardening,  golf  and 
fly-fishing  were  among  his  recreations.  He  died  at  Church  Stretton, 
having  survived  his  wife  and  only  son. 

1948. 

MACCORMAC,  HENRY,  CB.E. 

b.  1879.  d.  12  Dec.  1950. 

M.D.  Edin.,  F.R.C.P.  (1917). 

Henry  MacCormac  was  the  son  of  John  MacCormac  of  Belfast, 
the  nephew  of  Sir  William  MacCormac,  Bart.,  President  of  the  Royal 
College  of  Surgeons,  and  the  grandson  of  Henry  MacCormac,  M.D., 
an  early  advocate  of  the  open-air  treatment  of  phthisis.  He  gradu- 
ated as  M.B.,  Ch.B.,  at  Edinburgh  in  1903,  and,  having  completed 
his  studies  at  London  and  Paris,  obtained  junior  appointments  in 
the  City  of  London  Hospital  for  Diseases  of  the  Chest,  the  Royal 
National  Hospital,  Ventnor,  the  Westminster  Hospital  and  the 
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Middlesex  Hospital.  Experience  of  pre-cancerous  conditions  of 
the  skin,  gained  while  working  in  the  Cancer  Research  Department 
of  the  Middlesex,  made  him  decide  to  specialise  in  dermatology, 
and  he  was  appointed  to  the  Hospital’s  skin  department  in  1912, 
a year  after  becoming  assistant  physician.  He  was  made  full 
physician  to  the  department  after  J.  J.  Pringle’s  death  in  1920,  and 
remained  in  charge  till  1946.  For  a time  he  was  also  physician  for 
skin  diseases  to  the  Seamen’s  Hospital,  Greenwich.  A lieutenant- 
colonel  in  the  first  World  War,  he  acted  as  consulting  dermatologist 
to  the  B.E.F.  in  France  and  was  in  medical  charge  of  the  25th  General 
Hospital;  he  was  created  C.B.E.  in  1919  and  became  consulting 
physician  to  Queen  Alexandra’s  Military  Hospital.  While  in  the 
army,  he  strove  to  make  the  authorities  aware  of  the  menace  of 
scabies,  and  after  demobilisation,  he  continued  his  campaign  in 
public.  He  sponsored  films  on  scabies  and  on  industrial  dermatology, 
on  which  he  made  himself  an  authority,  being  the  first  dermatologist 
to  be  appointed  a medical  referee.  He  delivered  the  Lumleian 
Lectures  at  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians  in  1945.  MacCormac, 
with  his  store  of  anecdotes,  powers  of  mimicry,  and  buoyant  if 
sometimes  ironical  sense  of  humour,  was  a popular  figure  among 
his  colleagues  and  loved  by  his  patients.  He  married  in  1931  Marion, 
daughter  of  B.  C.  Broomhall,  F.R.C.S.,  of  Tai  Yuan  Mission  Hospital, 
China,  and  had  one  son.  He  died  in  London. 

Lancet,  1950.  1950. 

MILLER,  REGINALD  HENRY 

b.  1879.  d.  23  Dec.  1948. 

M.D.  Lond.,  M.R.C.S.,  F.R.C.P.  (1917). 

The  son  of  Dr.  Andrew  Miller  of  Hampstead,  Reginald  Miller 
was  educated  at  Charterhouse  and  St.  Mary’s  Hospital,  qualifying 
in  1904.  After  a period  as  house  physician  at  St.  Mary’s,  he  held 
a registrar’s  appointment  at  the  Hospital  for  Sick  Children  for 
two  years,  1906-1908.  In  1910  he  was  elected  an  assistant  physician 
at  St.  Mary’s,  where  he  lectured,  first  on  pharmacology  and  thera- 
peutics, and  subsequently  on  children’s  diseases,  and  where  in  time 
he  became  a consulting  physician.  His  other  main  association  was 
with  the  Paddington  Green  Children’s  Hospital,  for  which  he  organ- 
ised the  first  supervisory  rheumatic  clinic  for  children  in  London. 
He  was  also  visitor  for  Middlesex  under  the  Mental  Deficiency  Acts. 
The  criticism  which  met  his  first  major  work,  The  Medical  Diseases 
°f  Child)  en  (1911)  on  the  grounds  that  it  lacked  originality — so 
distressed  him  that  he  published  little  thereafter.  However,  he 
edited  the  Archives  of  Diseases  in  Childhood  with  Hugh  Thursfield 
from  its  inauguration  in  1926  until  1933.  On  the  outbreak  of  war 
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in  1939,  he  became  medical  director  of  the  Park  Prewett  General 
Hospital  at  Basingstoke.  Miller  was  a paediatrician  of  the  older 
school,  whose  ability  belied  the  apparent  lethargy  of  his  huge  ambling 
hguie,  and  did  outstanding  work  on  coeliac  disease,  duodenal  ileus 
and  rheumatic  fever.  His  manner  inspired  his  young  patients  with 
immediate  confidence  but,  to  his  fellows,  the  wit  which  punctuated 
his  customary  shyness  seemed  at  times  to  degenerate  into  sarcasm. 
He  was  a devout  Roman  Catholic,  ascetic  in  his  habits  and  obsessed 
with  tidiness.  He  was  twice  married,  his  second  wife  being  Dr 
Dorothy  Gilford.  He  died  in  St.  Mary’s  Hospital. 

Lancet,  1949.  1949. 

Presidential  Address  to  R.C.P.,  1949,  15. 


POULTON,  EDWARD  PALMER 
b.  1 Oct.  1883.  d.  18  Oct.  1939. 

M.A.,  D.M.  Oxon.,  M.R.C.S.,  F.R.C.P.  (1917). 

Edward  Poulton  was  born  at  Oxford,  the  elder  son  of  Sir  Edward 
Poulton,  F.R.S.,  Hope  professor  of  zoology  in  the  University.  He 
was  educated  at  the  Dragon  School,  at  Rugby,  and  at  Balliol  College, 
Oxford,  where  he  graduated  in  natural  science,  and  did  his  clinical 
training  at  Guy’s  Hospital,  taking  the  B.M.,  B.Ch.,  degrees  in  1910. 
A year  later,  having  held  house  appointments  at  Guy’s,  he  won  the 
Radcliffe  travelling  fellowship  and  worked  under  Muller  at  Munich. 
He  returned  to  Guy’s  in  1912  as  demonstrator  of  physiology,  and  in 
1914,  after  a year  as  registrar,  was  elected  assistant  physician.  In 
1914,  too,  he  was  awarded  a Beit  memorial  research  fellowship. 
His  appointment  as  full  physician  took  place  in  1926;  and  he  was 
also  on  the  visiting  staff  of  Lewisham  Hospital.  He  delivered  the 
Goulstonian  Lectures  at  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians  in  1918 
and  the  Oliver-Sharpey  Lecture  in  1928. 

Poulton’s  attitude  to  medicine  was  largely  determined  by  his 
knowledge  of  physiology,  and  it  was  in  the  domain  of  physiology 
that  he  achieved  most.  Under  his  influence  Guy’s  became  a centre 
first  for  research  in  diabetes  and  then  for  oxygen  therapy;  he  himself 
devised  an  oxygen  tent  that  was  widely  used.  In  addition,  he  edited 
the  twelfth  and  subsequent  editions  of  Taylor’s  Practice  of  Medicine. 
Poulton  won  his  half-blue  for  hockey  as  an  undergraduate  and 
excelled  at  games  until  it  was  discovered  that  he  had  a heart  lesion. 
He  married  in  1911  Elfrida,  daughter  of  Charles  Maclean  of  Glenearn 
and  had  three  sons  and  two  daughters.  He  died  at  Tunbridge 
Wells,  where  a section  of  Guy’s  Hospital  had  taken  up  temporary 
quarters  on  the  outbreak  of  war. 

Lancet,  1939.  1939.  Nature,  9 Dec.  1939. 
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SAUNDERS,  PERCY  WHITTINGTON 

b.  31  May  1877.  d.  1 Nov.  1923. 

B.A.,  M.B.  Toronto,  M.R.C.S.,  F.R.C.P.  (1917). 

Percy  Saunders  was  born  in  Toronto,  the  eldest  son  of  Edward 
Saunders,  manager  of  a Canadian  investment  company.  He  was 
educated  at  Toronto  University,  graduating  in  arts  in  1898  and  in 
medicine  in  1902.  After  holding  house  appointments  at  the  Toronto 
General  Hospital  and  the  City  Lying-In  and  Hudson  Street  Hospitals 
in  New  York,  he  emigrated  to  England,  and,  studying  at  the  London 
Hospital,  took  the  Conjoint  diploma  in  1905.  He  then  obtained 
junior  appointments  at  the  East  London  Children’s  Hospital,  at  the 
City  of  London  Hospital  for  Diseases  of  the  Chest,  and  at  the 
National  Hospital  for  the  Paralysed  and  Epileptic,  to  which  he  was 
afterwards  elected  assistant  physician.  In  1913  he  became  assistant 
physician  also  to  the  Royal  Free  Hospital  and  lecturer  on  medical 
pathology  in  the  London  School  of  Medicine  for  Women;  he  was 
made  full  physician  in  1922.  Saunders,  in  a short,  hard-working 
career,  made  his  way,  a stranger  without  social  influence,  entirely  by 
his  own  merits  and  in  spite  of  an  ingrained  reticence. 

Lancet,  1923.  1923. 

Presidential  Address  to  R.C.P.,  1924,  21. 

BASSETT-SMITH,  SIR  PERCY  WILLIAM,  K.C.B.,  C.M.G. 

b.  1 Apr.  1861.  d.  29  Dec.  1927. 

L.S.A.,  F.R.C.S.,  D.T.M.  & H.  Cantab.,  F.R.C.P.  (1918). 

Percy  Bassett-Smith  was  born  at  St.  Albans,  the  son  of  William 
Bassett-Smith,  and  educated  at  Hurstpierpoint.  His  medical  training 
took  place  at  the  Middlesex  Hospital,  where,  after  qualifying  in 
1882,  he  held  house  appointments.  In  1883  he  passed  into  the 
Naval  Medical  Service  and  for  the  next  two  years  served  in  the  Sudan 
campaign  as  surgeon  on  board  H.M.S.  Rambler.  On  the  same 
commission  he  wrote  biological  and  geological  reports  on  coral 
reefs,  and  later,  from  1891  to  1893,  he  made  further  surveying 
observations  from  H.M.S.  Penguin.  In  1900,  a year  after  receiving 
the  Gilbert  Blane  medal  for  his  journal,  he  was  appointed  lecturer 
on  tropical  medicine  and  demonstrator  of  bacteriology  at  Haslar. 
His  original  work  there  was  recognised  by  the  award  of  the  Cragg’s 
research  prize  of  the  London  School  of  Tropical  Medicine  in  1906. 
In  1912  he  was  selected  to  fill  the  chair  of  clinical  pathology  at  the 
Royal  Naval  Hospital,  Greenwich,  which  he  held  till  his  retirement 
in  1921.  He  was  made  C.B.  in  1911,  C.M.G.  in  1918,  and  K.C.B 
in  1921. 

After  leaving  the  Navy,  Bassett-Smith  practised  as  a consultant 
in  London.  He  was  elected  assistant  physician  to  the  City  of  London 
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Hospital  for  Diseases  of  the  Chest  in  1921  and  physician  three  years 
later,  and  also  served  on  the  staff  of  St.  John’s  Hospital,  Lewisham. 

To  the  end  of  his  life,  he  remained  active,  cheerful,  and  kindly 

ever  the  “ little  gentleman”,  as  he  was  called  with  affection  and  res- 
pect. He  married  Constance  Brightman  Hastings,  M.B.E.,  daughter 
of  Rev.  F.  Hastings,  and  had  two  daughters.  He  died  at  his  home 
in  Blackheath. 

Lancet,  1928.  1928.  Plarr,  i,  68. 

BOND,  SIR  CHARLES  HUBERT,  K.B.E. 

b.  30  Sept.  1870.  d.  18  April  1945. 

M.D.,  D.Sc.  Edin.,  F.R.C.P.  (1918). 

Hubert  Bond,  elder  son  of  Rev.  Alfred  Bond  of  Powick,  Worces- 
tershire, was  born  at  Ogbourne  St.  George  in  Wiltshire.  After  a 
private  education,  he  studied  medicine  at  Edinburgh  University, 
where  he  was  Mackenzie  bursar  in  1889-91,  and  at  King’s  College, 
London.  His  M.B.  degree  in  1892  was  followed  by  the  B.Sc.  in 
public  health  in  1893,  and  he  was  Gaskell  gold  medallist  in  1897. 
Choosing  mental  diseases  as  his  special  field,  he  obtained  junior 
posts  at  Morningside,  Wakefield,  and  Banstead  Mental  Hospitals. 
In  1898  he  was  made  deputy  superintendent  at  Bexley  and  in  1903 
the  first  medical  superintendent  of  Ewell  Colony  for  Epileptics, 
a post  which  he  exchanged  after  four  years  for  a similar  one  at 
London  County  Mental  Hospital,  Long  Grove.  In  1912  he  became 
a commissioner  in  lunacy  and  in  1914  one  of  the  commissioners  of 
the  new  Board  of  Control.  From  1930  until  his  retirement  in  1945 
he  was  one  of  the  four  senior  commissioners.  With  this  work  Bond 
combined  membership  of  official  committees,  lecturing  at  the 
Middlesex  and  Maudsley  Hospitals,  a consulting  appointment  in 
neurology  and  mental  diseases  to  the  Royal  Navy  (after  1925), 
examinerships  at  London  and  Leeds  Universities  and  the  Conjoint 
Board,  and  offices  in  medical  societies,  among  which  was  the 
presidency  of  the  Royal  Medico-Psychological  Association  in  1921- 
22.  During  the  1914-1918  War  he  devoted  his  energies  to  the  organ- 
isation of  military  mental  hospitals.  He  was  created  C.B.E.  in 
1920  and  promoted  to  K.B.E.  in  1929. 

Bond  was  a powerful  advocate  of  the  principle  of  voluntary 
treatment  for  “ rate-aided  ” mental  patients,  although,  ironically, 
heavy  damages  were  awarded  against  him  when  a patient  in  1924-25 
alleged  improper  detention  by  Bond— a judgment  happily  reversed 
on  appeal.  The  Mental  Treatment  Act  of  1930  owed  much  to  his 
vision  and  to  his  belief  that  the  treatment  of  mental  disordei  should 
be  brought  into  line,  so  far  as  was  practicable,  with  the  treatment  of 
physical  disorder.  His  enthusiasms  were  communicated  to  his 
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subordinates  by  his  personal  interest  and  leadership.  His  personality 
was  enhanced  by  his  appearance-a  small  trim  figure  with  bowler  hat 
and  short  beard— and  he  was  a man  of  innumerable  friends,  the  Mr 
Bond”  who  was  so  affectionately  greeted  at  international  gatherings. 
When  past  seventy,  he  survived  an  attack  by  a psychotic  armed  with 
a -as  pipe  which  fractured  his  skull.  The  centre  of  many  anecdotes, 
he  himself  would  always  make  an  adventure  of  life  in  less  spectacular 
ways — by  taking  an  interest  in  everything  and  everybody  he  encoun- 
tered, the  countryside,  old  churches,  his  friends,  his  colleagues,  and 
by  filling  every  waking  moment  with  activity,  enterprising  and  worth- 
while. He  married  in  1900  Janet  Constance,  daughter  of  Frederic 
Robert  Laurie  of  Worcester,  and  had  one  daughter.  He  was  the 
brother  of  Surgeon  Vice-Admiral  Sir  Reginald  Bond,  F.R.C.P. 
He  died  at  St.  Anne’s-on-Sea,  three  weeks  after  retiring. 

Lancet,  1945.  1945.  Times,  19  Apr.  1945. 


BROADBENT,  WALTER 

b.  4 Aug.  1868.  d.  17  Oct.  1951. 

M.A.,  M.D.  Cantab.,  M.R.C.S.,  F.R.C.P.  (1918). 

Walter  Broadbent  was  born  in  London,  the  third  son  of  Sir 
William  Broadbent,  Bart.,  F.R.S.,  F.R.C.P.,  and  his  wife  Eliza, 
daughter  of  John  Harpin  of  Holmforth.  He  was  educated  at 
Harrow  and  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  graduating  in  arts  in  1889. 
He  was  a medical  student  at  St.  Mary’s  Hospital  and  qualified  in 
1893,  afterwards  holding  house  appointments  there  and  at  the 
Brompton  Hospital  and  the  National  Hospital  for  the  Paralysed 
and  Epileptic.  He  practised  in  Brighton  and  was  elected  to  the 
staff  of  the  Royal  Sussex  County  Hospital  in  1902.  He  also  held 
appointments  at  the  Royal  Alexandra  Hospital  for  Children  in 
Brighton  and  the  Lady  Chichester  Hospital  for  Nervous  Disorders 
at  Hove.  He  acted  as  medical  referee  for  the  Charity  Organisation 
Society,  the  Benenden  Sanatoria,  Queen  Alexandra’s  Sanatorium, 
Davos,  and  the  Royal  National  Hospital  for  Consumption,  Ventnor. 
His  only  book  was  an  edition  of  his  father’s  writings,  published  in 
1908.  A major  in  the  Territorial  R.A.M.C.  before  the  1914-1918 
War,  Broadbent  served  as  a consulting  physician  to  the  forces  in 
Italy  during  the  war  years.  He  retired  from  active  work  in  1933. 
At  Cambridge  he  had  rowed  for  his  College,  and  he  was  a member  of 
the  Leander  Club.  Later,  winter  sports  in  Switzerland  provided  his 
main  recreation.  His  wife,  who  received  the  O.B.E.  for  public  work 
in  1928,  was  Edith,  daughter  of  the  Right  Hon.  John  Monroe ; they  had 
two  sons  and  two  daughters.  One  of  his  brothers  was  Sir  John  F.  H. 
Broadbent,  Bart.,  F.R.C.P.  Broadbent  died  at  Henfield,  Sussex. 

Lancet,  1951.  B.M.J.,  1951.  Times,  20  Oct.  1951. 
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CURL,  SYDNEY  WALTER 

b.  1874.  d.  13  Aug.  1936. 

M.A.,  M.D.  Cantab.,  M.R.C.S.,  F.R.C.P.  (1918). 

Sydney  Curl  was  born  at  Norwich,  the  son  of  Jacob  Curl  He 
received  his  education  at  the  Norfolk  County  School  and  Downing 
College,  Cambridge,  where  he  graduated  as  B.A.  in  1896  and  his 
medical  training  at  St.  Bartholomew’s  Hospital  and  Vienna,  quali- 
fying in  1899.  He  then  held  junior  appointments  at  the  West  Lon- 
don Hospital,  the  Hospital  for  Sick  Children,  the  Royal  National 
Hospital  for  Consumption,  Ventnor,  and  the  North-Eastern  Hospital 
foi  Children,  Hackney.  Curl  practised  at  Colchester  where  his 
principal  appointment  was  as  physician  to  the  Essex  County  Hospital. 
He  was  Arris  and  Gale  lecturer  at  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons 
in  1906.  During  the  1914-1918  War  he  served  as  a captain  with  the 
1st  Eastern  General  Hospital  at  Cambridge  and  the  55th  General 
Hospital  in  France.  Personally,  he  was  diffident  and  reserved,  with 
few  interests  outside  his  work.  He  died  at  Colchester,  a bachelor. 

Lancet,  1936.  1936.  Al.  Cantab.,  ii,  201. 

FLETCHER,  SIR  WALTER  MORLEY,  K.B.E.,  C.B. 

b.  21  July  1873.  d.  7 June  1934. 

M.A.,  M.D.,  Sc.D.  Cantab.,  Hon.  D.Sc.  Oxon.,  Leeds,  Hon.  LL.D. 

Edin.,  Glasg.,  Birm.,  Penn.,  F.R.S.,  F.R.C.P.  (1918). 

Walter  Morley  Fletcher  was  born  at  Liverpool,  the  sixth  son  of 
Alfred  Evans  Fletcher,  an  inspector  of  alkali  works  under  the  Local 
Government  Board,  and  his  wife  Sarah,  daughter  of  Richard 
Morley  of  Leeds.  From  University  College  School  he  went  up 
to  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  in  1891.  A brilliant  academic 
career  ensued.  Gaining  a double  first  in  natural  sciences — he 
graduated  in  1894 — he  was  elected  Coutts  Trotter  student  in  1896 
and  a fellow  of  his  College  in  1897  and  won  the  Walsingham  medal 
in  1897.  He  completed  his  medical  training  at  St.  Bartholomew’s 
Hospital  as  an  open  scholar,  and  proceeded  to  his  M.B.  degree  in 
1900.  He  then  returned  to  Cambridge  as  senior  demonstrator  in 
physiology  and  in  1904  was  made  a tutor  at  Trinity.  His  researches 
on  the  biochemistry  of  muscular  contraction  in  the  next  decade 
earned  him  election  to  the  Fellowship  of  the  Royal  Society  in  1915. 

In  1914,  however,  Fletcher  abandoned  academic  life  to  accept  the 
post  of  secretary  to  the  Medical  Research  Committee,  later  the 
Medical  Research  Council.  To  him  was  largely  due  the  important 
contribution  made  by  the  M.R.C.  to  the  Services  during  the  Great 
War.  He  himself  sat  on  the  Army  Pathological  Committee,  the 
R.A.F.  Medical  Advisory  Committee  and,  after  the  armistice,  the 
Pensions  Disability  Committee.  For  his  services  he  was  created 
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K.B.E.  in  1918.  Thereafter,  the  M.R.C.,  functioning  under  the 
Privy  Council,  gained  rapidly  in  influence  and  reputation  not  only 
throughout  England  but  throughout  the  Empire,  thanks  again  mainly 
to  Fletcher’s  initiative  and  administrative  ability.  Its  encouragement 
of  work  on  vitamins,  viruses  and  insulin  may  be  mentioned  as 
examples  of  its  activities.  Fletcher  himself  was  a member  of  the 
Royal  Commission  which  inquired  into  the  constitutions  of  Oxford 
and  Cambridge  (1919-22),  as  well  as  medical  assessor  of  the  Univer- 
sity Grants  Committee  and  a governor  of  the  London  School  of 
Hygiene  and  Tropical  Medicine.  In  1928  he  visited  India  as  chair- 
man of  a Government  committee  for  the  organisation  of  medical 
research. 

Fletcher’s  personality,  expressed  through  his  work  as  secretary 
of  the  M.R.C.,  made  an  unusually  vivid  impression  on  his  contem- 
poraries. Reducing  “ red  tape  ” to  a minimum,  he  appeared  to 
individual  research  workers,  not  the  distant  official  approachable 
only  through  the  exchange  of  formal  correspondence,  but  an  ever 
helpful,  ever  present,  comrade  whose  quick  retentive  mind  could 
at  once  understand  both  their  difficulties  and  their  aims.  In 
Fletcher,  a rare  blend  of  administrative  skill  and  scientific  foresight 
enabled  missionary  fervour  for  the  cause  of  medical  research  to 
achieve  the  best  possible  results.  This  same  fervour  was  responsible, 
too,  for  the  less  attractive  aspects  of  his  character — ruthlessness 
towards  opponents  and  the  bestowal  of  unsought  advice  on  associ- 
ates. But,  blessed  with  a fine  physique,  an  athletics  Blue,  devoted 
to  deerstalking  and  all  country  sports,  he  had  a wide  circle  of  friends 
attracted  by  his  charm,  his  intellect  and  his  knowledge.  Fletcher 
married  Mary  Frances,  daughter  of  Charles  James  Cropper  of 
Kendal,  by  whom  he  had  a daughter  and  a son,  C.  M.  Fletcher, 
F.R.C.P.  He  was  a brother  of  Herbert  Morley  Fletcher,  F.R.C.P. 
He  died  in  London. 

Lancet,  1933.  1933.  Times,  8,  9 June  1933. 

Nature,  1 July  1933.  D.N.B.,  1931-40,  284.  Al.  Cantab.,  ii,  522. 

NEWMAN,  SIR  GEORGE,  G.B.E.,  K.C.B. 

b.  23  Oct.  1870.  d.  26  May  1948. 

M.D.,  Hon.  LL.D.  Edin.,  Hon.  D.Sc.  Oxon.,  Hon.  D.C.L.  Durh., 
Hon.  LL.D.  Lond.,  McGill,  Toronto,  Glasg.,  Leeds,  D.P.H. 
Cantab.,  F.R.C.P.  (1918),  Hon.  F.R.C.S. 

George  Newman  was  born  at  Leominster,  the  second  son  of 
Henry  Stanley  Newman  and  his  wife  Mary  Anna  Pumphrey.  His 
father,  a Quaker  and  editor  of  Friend , sent  him  to  school  at 
Bootham,  York,  and  to  King’s  College,  London,  and  Edinburgh 
University  for  his  medical  education.  Having  graduated  at  Edin- 
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burgh  in  1892,  he  won  the  Gunning  scholarship  for  public  health 
and  took  the  Cambridge  D.P.H.  in  1895.  A year  afterwards  he  was 
made  senior  demonstrator  of  bacteriology  and  lecturer  on  infectious 
diseases  at  King’s.  He  resigned  in  1900  to  become  medical  officer 
of  health  for  Finsbury  and  for  Bedfordshire. 

Newman’s  life’s  work  began  when  in  1907  he  accepted  the  post 
of  chief  medical  officer  to  the  Board  of  Education,  which,  under 
Morant,  was  about  to  embark  on  a policy  of  school  medical  reform. 
In  this  capacity  he  was  responsible  for  giving  effect  to  the  provisions 
of  much  of  the  extensive  health  legislation  of  the  next  two  and  a half 
decades.  During  the  1914-1918  War  he  performed  the  additional 
duties  of  chairman  of  the  Health  of  Munition  Workers’  Committee 
and  member  of  the  Liquor  Control  Board  and  numerous  inter- 
departmental committees.  In  1919  he  undertook  a second  major 
appointment — that  of  chief  medical  officer  to  the  Ministry  of  Health. 
From  1919,  too,  he  was  Crown  representative  on  the  General  Medical 
Council,  until  his  retirement  in  1935.  Throughout  his  association 
with  the  two  Ministries  he  contrived  to  make  their  annual  reports 
intelligible  and  interesting  to  the  general  reader.  He  was  himself 
the  author  of  three  valuable  publications — Hygiene  and  Public  Health 
(1917),  Outline  of  the  Practice  of  Preventive  Medicine  (1917),  and 
The  Building  of  a Nation's  Health  (1939).  He  delivered  the  Harveian 
Oration  at  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians  in  1932  and  received 
the  Bissett-Hawkins  medal  in  1935.  In  his  leisure,  he  edited  anony- 
mously the  Friends'  Quarterly  Examiner  for  some  forty  years. 

Newman  regarded  himself  as  a doctor  rather  than  a civil  servant 
and  appreciated  that  the  human  relationship  between  general 
practitioner  and  patient  must  be  preserved  in  any  State  medical 
organisation.  His  most  fruitful  work  was  accomplished  with  Morant 
at  the  Board  of  Education.  In  later  years,  a solitary  figure,  aloof 
from  his  staff,  he  lost  his  early  momentum  and  tended  to  become 
the  planner  of  reforms  rather  than  their  instrument.  He  remained, 
however,  an  able  publicist,  a master  of  the  English  language,  and  a 
scholar  of  the  history  of  medicine. 

He  married  in  1898  Adelaide  Constance,  daughter  of  Samuel 
Thorp  of  Alderley  Edge ; they  had  no  children.  He  lived  at  Harrow 
Weald  in  his  retirement. 

Lancet,  1948.  1948. 

Presidential  Address  to  R.C.P.,  1949,  11. 

PLAYFAIR,  HUGH  JAMES  MOORE 

b.  1864.  d.  25  March  1928. 

M.D.  Lend.,  F.R.C.S.,  F.R.C.P.  (1918). 

Hugh  Playfair  was  born  in  Edinburgh,  the  son  of  General  Archi- 
bald Playfair  and  a cousin  of  W.  S.  Playfair,  F.R.C.P.,  physician- 
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accoucheur  to  King’s  College  Hospital.  He  went  to  school  at 
Fettes  and  graduated  in  medicine  from  King’s  College,  London,  in 
1890.  He  then  served  in  a series  of  junior  posts  in  King  s College 
Hospital,  which  he  interrupted  in  order  to  take  a postgraduate  course 
in  Berlin;  he  proceeded  to  the  F.R.C.S.  in  1899.  He  was  elected 
assistant  physician-accoucheur  and  lecturer  on  practical  obstetrics 
in  1904,  promoted  to  be  obstetrical  and  gynaecological  surgeon  in 
1913,  and  given  consulting  rank  on  his  retirement  in  1925.  He  was 
also  assistant  physician  to  the  Royal  Waterloo  Hospital  for  Children 
and  Women  for  a few  years,  and,  in  turn,  gynaecological  surgeon 
and  consulting  gynaecological  surgeon  to  the  Metropolitan  Hospital. 
Playfair  was  a brisk  and  energetic  man  of  high  ability.  His  love 
for  art  was  shared  by  his  wife,  Eva  Journault,  whom  he  married  in 
Paris  in  1905.  They  had  no  children  of  their  own,  but  adopted 
the  son  of  his  brother,  Arthur  Playfair,  the  actor.  Playfair  died  in 
London. 

Lancet,  1928.  1928. 

Plarr,  ii,  183. 


STANSFELD,  ALFRED  ELLINGTON 

b.  11  Dec.  1882.  d.  25  Nov.  1918. 

M.A.,  M.D.  Cantab.,  F.R.C.P.  (1918). 

Alfred  Stansfeld  was  born  in  Stoke  Newington  and  educated  at 
the  Central  Foundation  School,  Cambridge,  and  at  St.  John’s 
College,  Cambridge,  where  he  graduated  as  B.A.  in  1906,  taking 
first-class  honours  in  both  parts  of  the  natural  sciences  tripos.  He 
went  on  to  have  a brilliant  career  at  St.  Bartholomew’s  Hospital, 
where  he  won  the  Kirkes,  Brackenbury  and  Lawrence  scholarships 
and  the  Burrows  prize.  Graduating  in  surgery  in  1909  and  medicine 
two  years  later,  he  obtained  a number  of  junior  posts  in  the  Hospital. 
At  the  time  of  his  early  death  from  influenzal  pneumonia,  he  was 
demonstrator  of  pathology  there  and  physician  to  the  Metropolitan 
Hospital. 

Lancet,  1918.  B.M.J.,  1918. 

TOPLEY,  WILLIAM  WHITEMAN  CARLTON 

b.  19  Jan.  1886.  d.  21  Jan.  1944. 

M.A.,  M.D.  Cantab.,  M.Sc.  Manch.,  M.R.C.S.,  F.R.C.P.  (1918) 
F.R.S. 

William  Topley,  the  son  of  Ebenezer  Topley,  was  educated  at 
the  City  of  London  School  and  won  a scholarship  to  St.  John’s 
College,  Cambridge,  where  he  went  on  to  obtain  a first-class  in  the 
natural  sciences  tripos  of  1907.  At  St.  Thomas’s  Hospital,  where 
he  qualified  two  years  later,  he  won  the  Murchison  scholarship  and 
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became  assistant  director  of  the  laboratories.  His  appointment,  in 
1910,  as  director  of  the  department  of  clinical  pathology  and  lecturer 
on  bacteriology  at  Charing  Cross  Hospital  gave  him  ample  scope  for 
his  early  interest  in  bacteriology.  In  the  1914-1918  War  he  served 
as  bacteriologist  on  the  British  Sanitary  Commission,  and  on  his 
return,  persuaded  Charing  Cross  to  found  an  Institute  of  Pathology. 
The  value  of  his  own  research  work  was  recognised  when  he  was 
appointed,  in  1922,  to  the  chair  of  bacteriology  at  Manchester, 
where  he  established  a course  in  this  subject  for  graduates,  and  when, 
in  1927,  he  was  made  professor  of  bacteriology  and  immunology 
at  the  London  School  of  Hygiene  and  Tropical  Medicine.  He  had 
already  collaborated  with  Major  Greenwood  in  the  original  studies 
of  experimental  epidemics  in  mice,  which  was  the  subject  of  his 
Milroy  Lectures  in  1926.  He  wrote  a standard  work,  The  Principles 
of  Bacteriology  and  Immunity  (1929)  with  G.  S.  Wilson,  and 
An  Outline  of  Immunity  (1933)  which  reviewed  current  knowledge 
of  the  subject.  He  was  elected  F.R.S.  in  1930. 

On  the  outbreak  of  war  in  1939,  Topley  organised  the  Emergency 
Public  Health  Laboratory  Service.  Two  years  later  he  accepted  the 
secretaryship  of  the  Agricultural  Research  Council.  At  the  Royal 
College  of  Physicians,  in  addition  to  the  Milroy  Lectures,  he  gave 
the  Goulstonian  Lectures  in  1919.  A tactful  departmental  head  and 
an  able  organiser,  Topley  was  noted  for  his  intellectual  honesty 
and  devotion  to  his  work.  Sailing  was  his  main  recreation.  He 
married  in  1912  Kate,  daughter  of  Frederick  W.  Amsden  of 
Sevenoaks,  and  had  two  daughters. 

Lancet,  1944.  1944. 

BIRLEY,  JAMES  LEATHAM,  C.B.E. 

b.  12  July  1884.  d.  6 Mar.  1934. 

M.A.,  D.M.  Oxon.,  M.R.C.S.,  F.R.C.P.  (1919). 

James  Birley  was  born  at  Lingfield,  Surrey,  the  son  of  Francis 
Hornby  Birley  of  Sevenoaks.  He  was  educated  at  Winchester  and 
University  College,  Oxford,  and,  having  gained  a first-class  degree 
in  natural  science  in  1908,  proceeded  to  St.  Thomas  s Hospital  for 
his  clinical  training.  Qualifying  in  1911,  he  filled  house  appoint- 
ments both  there  and  at  the  National  Hospital  for  the  Paralysed  and 
Epileptic.  After  the  outbreak  of  war,  he  went  out  to  France  with 
the  Royal  Flying  Corps  and  soon  attained  the  position  of  its  chief 
medical  officer  in  France,  receiving  the  C.B.E.  in  1919.  He  later 
became  consulting  physician  to  the  Royal  Air  Force  and  a member  o 
the  War  Office  committee  on  shell-shock.  In  1920,  after  returning 
to  civilian  fife,  he  delivered  the  Goulstonian  Lectures  to  the  Royal 
College  of  Physicians  on  the  medical  problems  of  flying  and  the 
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adaptability  of  the  human  organism  to  the  stresses  involved.  A 
year  earlier  he  had  been  elected  assistant  physician  to  St.  Thomas’s 
and  in  1928  he  became  a full  physician,  succeeding  Sir  Farquhar 
Buzzard  as  director  of  the  neurological  department.  He  was  also 
assistant  physician  to  the  National  Hospital  for  a few  years.  Although 
he  published  little,  Birley  impressed  by  the  soundness  of  his  outlook 
and  the  strength  of  his  character.  Among  his  accomplishments 
were  prowess  on  the  cricket  field  and  at  the  billiard  table;  and  he 
was  a skilled  pianist.  He  married  in  1922  Edith,  widow  of  Major 
A.  A.  Mercer  and  daughter  of  W.  A.  Tennant  of  Ugley,  Essex,  and 
had  two  sons  and  a daughter.  He  died  at  Ugley. 

Lancet,  1934.  1934. 

DE  SOUZA,  DAVID  HENR1QUES 
b.  1876-7.  d.  25  March  1942. 

M.D.,  D.Sc.  Lond.,  M.R.C.S.,  F.R.C.P.  (1919). 

David  de  Souza,  whose  family  was  of  Portuguese  origin,  was 
born  at  Falmouth,  Jamaica,  and  educated  at  York  Castle  School 
on  the  Island.  From  there  he  won  a scholarship  to  University 
College,  London,  where  he  graduated  as  B.Sc.,  with  first-class 
honours,  in  1899  and  qualified  in  medicine  four  years  later.  His 
resident  appointments  were  at  University  College  Hospital,  St. 
Mary’s  Islington  Infirmary,  the  Hospital  for  Sick  Children  and  the 
Westminster  Hospital,  and  he  was  also  demonstrator  of  physiology 
at  Sheffield  University  for  a brief  time.  His  principal  connection 
was  with  the  Westminster  Hospital,  where  he  was  elected  assistant 
physician  in  1912,  physician  in  1918  and  consulting  physician  in 
1938,  but  he  was  also  lecturer  on  physiology  at  King’s  College  till 
1928.  He  served  as  a major  in  the  4th  London  General  Hospital 
during  the  War  of  1914-1918.  He  helped  to  edit  the  second  edition 
(1921)  of  W.  Lyle’s  Manual  of  Physiology , and  examined  for  the 
Conjoint  Board  and  for  London  and  Liverpool  Universities. 
Formal  in  manner,  de  Souza  was,  nevertheless,  a popular  and  able 
teacher.  Ever  keen  to  increase  his  general  knowledge  he  was  called 
to  the  Bar  in  1937  and  went  on  to  prepare  for  the  LL.B.  examinations. 
Among  his  interests  were  acting,  music — he  was  an  accomplished 
pianist — and  literature.  De  Souza,  who  was  married,  died  in  the 
Westminster  Hospital. 

Lancet,  1942.  B.M.J.,  1942. 

Westminster  Hospital  Gazette,  Apr.  1942,  50. 

DEVINE,  HENRY,  O.B.E. 
b.  2 May  1879.  cl.  1 May  1940. 

M.D.  Lond.,  M.D.  Bristol,  M.R.C.S.,  F.R.C.P.  (1919). 

Henry  Devine,  the  son  of  Alfred  Cox  Devine,  postmaster  of 
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Colchester,  was  educated  at  the  Merchant  Venturers’  School  in 
Bristol  and  studied  medicine,  firstly,  at  University  College,  Bristol, 
where  he  qualified  in  1902,  and  secondly,  after  serving  as  a house 
physician  in  Bristol  General  Hospital,  at  King’s  College,  London, 
where  he  took  the  degrees  of  M.B.,  B.S.,  in  1905;  he  later  paid  a 
postgraduate  visit  to  Munich.  Devine  held  varied  junior  appoint- 
ments, at  the  Mount  Vernon  Hospital  for  Consumption,  the  West 
Riding  Asylum,  Wakefield,  and  the  Chelsea  Hospital  for  Women. 
He  then  decided  to  enter  the  L.C.C.’s  mental  hospital  service  and, 
after  a brief  period  at  Cane  Hill  Asylum,  was  made,  in  1907,  assistant 
medical  officer  at  the  new  Long  Grove  Asylum  at  Epsom.  A few 
years  later  he  was  awarded  the  Gaskell  gold  medal  and  prize,  and 
in  1909  he  returned  to  the  West  Riding  Asylum  as  senior  assistant 
medical  officer;  but  he  moved  south  again  before  the  1914-1918 
War  to  become  medical  superintendent  of  the  Portsmouth  Corpora- 
tion Mental  Hospital.  During  the  war  years,  he  was  given  military 
patients  to  treat  and  was  appointed  consulting  psychiatrist  to  the 
Royal  Victoria  Hospital,  Netley,  with  the  rank  of  captain  in  the 
R.A.M.C.  He  received  the  O.B.E.  in  1919. 

Devine’s  final  post  was  that  of  medical  superintendent  of  the 
Holloway  Sanatorium,  Virginia  Water,  from  which  he  retired,  owing 
to  ill  health,  in  1938.  With  this  he  combined  a lectureship  on 
psychology  at  the  Maudsley  Hospital.  He  was  a co-editor  of  the 
Journal  of  Mental  Science  from  1920  to  1927  and  published  in  1929 
a volume  on  Recent  Advances  in  Psychiatry.  An  efficient  adminis- 
trator and  a lovable  personality,  Devine  died  at  Portsmouth,  leaving 
two  sons  by  his  wife  Phyllis,  daughter  of  George  Hanson. 

Lancet , 1940.  1940. 

GOW,  ALEXANDER  EDWARD 

b.  9 Mar.  1884.  d.  19  Sept.  1952. 

M.D.  Lond.,  M.R.C.S.,  F.R.C.P.  (1919). 

Alexander  Gow  went  to  King  Edward  VI  School,  Stratford-on- 
Avon,  when  a boy  and  was  a medical  student  at  St.  Bartholomew’s 
Hospital.  He  held  a number  of  junior  appointments  there  and  at 
the  Great  Northern  Central  Hospital  (the  Royal  Northern  Hospital) 
after  qualifying  in  1908,  and  was  an  assistant  physician  at  the  Queen’s 
Hospital,  Hackney  Road,  when  war  broke  out  in  1914.  He  then 
joined  the  Navy  as  a surgeon-lieutenant  and  served  through  the 
Gallipoli  campaign  with  the  Naval  Brigade  and  afterwards  at 
Haslar.  After  the  War  he  resumed  his  registrarship  at  St.  Bartholo- 
mew’s and  in  1919  was  appointed  first  assistant  in  its  medical  clinic. 
He  was  elected  to  the  staff  as  assistant  physician  in  1921  and  promoted 
to  full  physician  in  1930;  after  retiring,  he  became,  in  1946,  emeritus 
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physician  and,  in  1951,  consulting  physician.  Gow  also  held  the 
appointment  of  Physician-in-Ordinary  to  the  Duke  of  Kent  from 
1935  until  the  Duke’s  death  in  1942  and  then  that  of  Honorary 
Physician  to  the  Household  of  the  Duchess  of  Kent.  He  wrote,  in 
conjunction  with  Lord  Horder,  with  whom  he  was  much  associated, 
a book  of  high  repute,  The  Essentials  of  Medical  Diagnosis  (1928). 
Gow  was  an  authority  on  lymphadenoma  but  was  distinguished 
chiefly  as  a clinician  and  as  a teacher.  He  married  in  1929  Helen 
Gordon  Rannie  and  had  two  sons  and  a daughter. 

Lancet,  1952.  1952. 

HUNT,  GEORGE  HERBERT 
b.  9 Apr.  1884.  d.  9 Jan.  1926. 

M.A.,  D.M.  Oxon.,  F.R.C.P.  (1919). 

Herbert  Hunt  was  the  son  of  George  Stratford  Hunt,  a merchant, 
of  Chislehurst  and  his  wife  Adeline  Mary,  daughter  of  Dr.  Harvey 
Williams  of  Oswestry,  and  a nephew  of  George  Oliver,  F.R.C.P., 
of  Harrogate.  As  a boy  he  spent  four  years  at  Rugby,  before  going 
up  to  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  in  1902  to  read  natural  science. 
There  he  graduated  as  B.A.  four  years  later  and  began  research 
work  on  nitrogen  excretion  following  nephrectomy.  After  three 
years  at  Guy’s  Hospital  as  a student,  he  took  his  B.M.,  B.Ch., 
degrees  in  1910.  A number  of  appointments  on  the  junior  staff 
preceded  his  election  as  assistant  physician  in  1913;  in  that  year 
he  also  received  charge  of  the  massage  department.  In  the  1 914— 
1918  War  he  served  in  France,  at  the  Royal  Military  Hospital, 
Devonport,  and  at  the  Royal  Victoria  Hospital,  Netley,  reaching 
the  rank  of  brevet  major.  Hunt,  who  had  previously  interested 
himself  in  cardiology,  was  one  of  the  first  to  describe  trench  fever 
and  assisted  Barcroft  in  his  researches  on  gas  poisoning.  He  was 
elected  full  physician  at  Guy’s  in  1925,  shortly  before  his  promising 
career  was  cut  short  by  a fatal  illness.  A modest  and  lovable  man, 
Hunt  was  a gifted  musician  and  a competent  golf  and  tennis  player. 
He  married  in  1915  Rosie  Strauss  and  had  two  daughters. 

Lancet,  1926.  1926.  Presidential  Address  to  R.C.P.,  1926,  40. 

LEECH,  ERNEST  BOSDIN 
b.  9 Apr.  1875.  d.  19  Sept.  1950. 

M.A.,  M.D.  Cantab.,  D.P.H.,  Hon.  M.A.  Manch.,  M.R.C.S., 
F.R.C.P.  (1919). 

Bosdin  Leech  was  born  at  Stretford  near  Manchester,  the  son  of 
Sir  Bosdin  Leech,  at  one  time  Lord  Mayor  of  Manchester,  and  the 
nephew  of  D.  J.  Leech,  F.R.C.P.  He  was  educated  at  St.  Edmunds’ 
School,  Hunstanton,  Cheltenham  College,  Christ’s  College,  Cam- 
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bridge,  and  Manchester  University,  and  did  his  clinical  training  at 
Addenbrooke’s  Hospital  and  the  Manchester  Royal  Infirmary  • he 
took  the  Cambridge  B.A.  degree  in  1897  and  qualified  four 
years  later.  He  held  a number  of  resident  appointments  in  the 
Royal  Infirmary,  visited  Berlin  and  Paris  in  1909,  and  served  for  a 
short  period  on  the  staff  of  the  Ancoats  Hospital,  before  being 
elected,  in  1913,  assistant  physician  to  the  Royal  Infirmary.  He 
became  full  physician  in  1921  and  retired  to  the  consulting  staff  in 
1938.  He  was  also  physician  to  the  Christie  Hospital.  On  the 
outbreak  of  war  in  1914,  he  was  attached  to  the  staff  of  the  Worsley 
Red  Cross  Hospital;  joining  the  R.A.M.C.  in  1915,  he  spent  the 
rest  of  the  War  in  France,  Mesopotamia  and  India,  mainly  at  base 
hospitals.  Leech’s  chief  interests  were  in  digestive  diseases  and 
pharmacology,  and  he  was  at  his  best  when  teaching  applied  phar- 
macology in  the  wards.  Outside  his  work,  he  made  a hobby  of 
genealogy  and  studied  local  medical  history.  He  gave  much  time 
to  improving  the  Manchester  Medical  Library.  Though  not  a 
brilliant  man,  he  was  a modest  and  unselfish  one.  He  married 
Mary  Walder  and  had  two  daughters.  He  died  in  Manchester. 

Lancet,  1950.  1950. 

Biog.  details  left  by  Dr.  Leech,  in  R.C.P.  Library. 

MACKIE,  FREDERICK  PERCIVAL,  C.S.I.,  O.B.E. 

b.  19  Feb.  1875.  d.  17  July  1944. 

M.D.,  M.Sc.,  D.P.H.  Bristol,  F.R.C.S.,  F.R.C.P.  (1919). 

Percival  Mackie,  the  son  of  Rev.  John  Mackie,  rector  of  Fylton, 
Gloucestershire,  was  educated  at  Dean  Close  School,  Cheltenham. 
He  won  many  prizes  when  a medical  student  at  Bristol  University 
and  St.  Bartholomew’s  Hospital  and  qualified  in  1897.  He  then 
served  in  house  appointments  at  the  Bristol  General  and  Fever 
Hospitals  and  at  the  County  Asylum,  Shrewsbury,  and  in  1902 
took  the  F.R.C.S.  diploma.  In  the  same  year  he  joined  the  Indian 
Medical  Service,  his  first  post  being  that  of  medical  officer  with  the 
Younghusband  expedition  to  Tibet.  In  1905  he  became  assistant 
director  of  the  Plague  Research  Laboratory  at  Bombay,  where  he 
made  the  important  discovery  that  relapsing  fever  was  transmitted 
by  body  lice.  Then  from  1908  to  1910  he  served  on  the  Royal 
Society’s  sleeping  sickness  commission  in  Uganda.  In  1911,  how- 
ever, he  returned  to  India  to  undertake  research  on  kala-azar  in 
Assam.  He  also  saw  active  service  in  Baluchistan,  and,  during 
the  1914-1918  War,  in  France  and  Mesopotamia,  being  awarded 
the  O.B.E.  in  1918.  After  the  armistice  he  resumed  his  career 
in  India,  becoming  in  1920  professor  of  pathology  at  Calcutta, 
in  1921  director  of  the  Pasteur  Institute  at  Shillong,  and  in  1923 
director  of  the  Haffkine  Institute,  Bombay,  where,  with  Hamilton 
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Fairley,  he  did  valuable  work  on  sprue.  In  1928  he  was  appointed 
officiating  public  health  commissioner,  Government  of  India,  and 
chairman  of  the  League  of  Nations  plague  committee,  and  a year 
later  he  acted  as  surgeon-general  with  the  Bombay  Government. 
In  1931  he  resumed  his  post  at  Shillong  for  a short  time  before 
retiring  from  the  I.M.S.  in  the  following  year.  Mackie’s  active 
life  continued  after  his  return  to  England.  He  was  pathologist  on 
the  staff  of  the  Hospital  for  Tropical  Diseases  from  1933  to  1938 
and  thereafter  chief  medical  officer  to  the  British  Overseas  Airways 
Corporation,  in  which  capacity  he  organised  preventive  measures 
against  yellow  fever  on  airfields  and  the  fumigation  of  aeroplanes. 
He  married,  firstly,  in  1913  Gladys  May,  daughter  of  W.  J.  Ball 
of  Clifton,  by  whom  he  had  one  son,  and,  secondly,  in  1926  Mary 
Elizabeth,  daughter  of  W.  Haddon  Owen  of  Louth,  by  whom  he 
had  two  sons.  He  died  at  Birnam. 

Lancet,  1944.  1944.  Roll  of  I.M.S. , 524. 

STANLEY,  JOHN  DOUGLAS 
d.  5 July  1941. 

M.D.  Edin.,  F.R.C.P.  (1919). 

Douglas  Stanley’s  family  came  from  Ulster.  He  began  his 
education  at  Antwerp  where  his  father,  who  later  settled  into  the 
living  of  Oulton  in  Norfolk,  was  a chaplain.  He  took  the  degrees  of 
M.B.,  C.M.,  at  Edinburgh  in  1889  and  then  obtained  resident 
appointments  at  the  Edinburgh  Royal  Infirmary  and  the  Northern 
Dispensary,  London.  Having  completed  his  studies  at  the  London 
Hospital  and  at  Lille,  he  joined  the  junior  staff  of  the  Birmingham 
General  Hospital  in  1893.  After  another  three  years  he  was 
elected  to  the  honorary  staffs  of  the  Queen’s  Hospital  and  Child- 
ren’s Hospital,  Birmingham,  and  in  1909  was  made  professor 
of  pharmacology  and  therapeutics  at  Birmingham  University. 
Flis  teaching — based  on  his  own  experience  rather  than  the  precepts 
of  textbooks — attracted  a large  following  of  students,  in  spite  of 
his  sarcastic  manner.  He  gave  much  time  to  hospital  administra- 
tion and  never  failed  to  express  his  opinions  in  strong  terms. 
“D.S.”  was  a collector  of  antiques  and  china  and  a student  of 
architecture  and  French  literature,  and  was  devoted  to  his  hobby 
of  cabinet-making.  He  died  at  Feckenham,  Worcestershire. 
Lancet,  1941.  B.M.J.,  1941. 

CROOKSHANK,  FRANCIS  GRAHAM 
b.  1873.  d.  27  Oct.  1933. 

M.D.  Lond.,  M.R.C.S.,  F.R.C.P.  (1920). 

Born  at  Wimbledon,  the  son  of  W.  H.  F.  Crookshank  and  his 
wife  Alice  Harriet  Burton,  F.  G.  Crookshank  received  his  medical 
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training  at  University  College,  London,  and  qualified  in  1894.  He 
served  in  resident  appointments  in  University  College  Hospital, 
the  Brompton  Hospital,  and  the  Northampton  County  Asylum! 
before  settling  in  general  practice  at  Barnes,  where  he  was  given 
charge  of  the  Mortlake  Isolation  Hospital.  A few  years  before 
the  outbreak  of  war  in  1914,  he  turned  to  consulting  practice,  and, 
after  acting  as  clinical  assistant  at  the  West  London  Hospital  and 
the  Paddington  Green  Children’s  Hospital,  he  was  elected  to  the 
staff's  of  the  Hampstead  General  Hospital  and  the  Belgrave  Hospital 
for  Children.  During  the  War  he  served  in  France,  as  medical 
director  of  the  English  Military  Hospital  at  Caen,  and,  later,  as  a 
captain  in  the  R.A.M.C.  On  his  return  to  London,  he  was  a registrar 
at  the  London  Hospital  for  a time  and  joined  the  staff’s  of  the  Prince 
of  Wales’s  General  Hospital,  St.  Mark’s  Hospital  and  the  French 
Hospital.  He  became  increasingly  concerned  with  the  psychological 
and  philosophical  aspects  of  medicine,  contributing  to  standard 
works  on  psychology  and  psycho-analysis,  and  keenly  supporting 
Adler’s  viewpoint.  He  helped  to  form  a medical  group  that  came 
to  be  known  as  the  Medical  Society  of  Individual  Psychology.  His 
best  written  work  was  The  Mongol  in  our  Midst,  first  published  in 
1925.  He  was  Bradshaw  Lecturer  at  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians 
in  the  following  year.  Crookshank  was  a man  of  wide  intellectual 
grasp  and  bold  imagination,  but  his  views  suffered  in  exposition 
through  over-subtlety  and  a lack  of  definition.  He  was  twice 
married,  his  second  wife,  whom  he  married  in  1925,  being  Helene, 
daughter  of  Professor  Gustave  Bonhoure  of  Vendome.  He  died 
in  London. 

Lancet,  1933.  1933. 

DORE,  SAMUEL  ERNEST 

b.  16  Sept.  1872.  d.  28  June  1950. 

M.A.,  M.D.  Cantab.,  M.R.C.S.,  F.R.C.P.  (1920). 

Ernest  Dore  was  born  at  Holloway,  the  son  of  Samuel  Lammer 
Dore,  merchant,  of  Highgate.  He  went  to  school  at  Margate  and 
Mill  Hill,  and  studied  natural  sciences  at  St.  John’s  College,  Cam- 
bridge, graduating  in  1894.  He  qualified  four  years  later  from  St. 
Mary’s  Hospital  and  then  held  posts  as  clinical  assistant  at  the 
Great  Northern  Central  Hospital  and  in  the  skin  departments  ol 
St.  Mary’s  and  the  Middlesex  Hospitals.  Specialising  in  dci- 
matology,  he  next  became  physician  in  charge  of  the  skin  depart- 
ments of  the  Hampstead  General  Hospital  and  the  Evelina  Hospital 
for  Children.  His  first  senior  appointment  was  that  of  assistant 
physician  for  skin  diseases  at  the  Westminster  Hospital  under  Colcott 
Fox,  whom  he  duly  succeeded  as  head  of  the  department.  Soon 
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after  the  1914-1918  War,  he  was  elected  to  the  staff  of  St.  Thomas  s 
Hospital,  and  he  remained  active  at  both  teaching  Hospitals  until  his 
retirement  in  1934.  In  1907  Dore,  who  was  an  early  worker  on 
radiotherapy,  published  a book  on  Light  and  X-ray  treatment  oj 
Skin  Diseases,  in  collaboration  with  Sir  Malcolm  Morris,  whom 
he  assisted  at  St.  Mary’s  and  in  practice.  He  helped  Morris  to  revise 
several  editions  of  his  Diseases  of  the  Skin,  and  in  1934  he  and  Frank- 
lin virtually  rewrote  the  work.  Although  of  an  easy-going  and  diffi- 
dent nature,  Dore  was  always  unobtrusively  up  to  date  in  his  own 
subject,  and  indeed  sometimes  a leader  in  its  development.  A married 
man,  he  died  in  London. 

Lancet,  1950.  1950.  At.  Cantab.,  ii,  320. 


FIRTH,  ARTHUR  CHARLES  DOUGLAS 

b.  10  Feb.  1880.  d.  9 Jan.  1948. 

M.A.,  M.D.  Cantab.,  M.R.C.S.,  F.R.C.P.  (1920). 

Born  at  Harrogate,  the  son  of  Charles  Frederick  Firth,  Douglas 
Firth  was  educated  at  Harrow  and  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  where 
he  took  the  degree  of  B.  A.  in  1901 . He  qualified  from  St.  Thomas’s 
Hospital  six  years  later  and  obtained  junior  appointments  at  St. 
Thomas’s,  the  West  London  Hospital  and  the  Victoria  Hospital  for 
Children.  He  was  elected  to  the  honorary  staffs  of  the  Victoria 
Hospital,  the  Royal  Free  Hospital,  the  City  of  London  Hospital  for 
Diseases  of  the  Chest  and  the  Royal  National  Orthopaedic  Hospital. 
His  service  in  the  1914-1918  War  as  a captain  in  the  R.A.M.C. 
was  seriously  interrupted  by  illness.  On  his  recovery,  resigning 
from  the  Royal  Free  Hospital,  he  secured  in  1919  appointment  as 
assistant  physician  to  King’s  College  Hospital  and  as  consultant  to 
three  insurance  companies  ; he  became  full  physician  to  King’s  in 
1927.  He  was  an  Examiner  and  Censor  at  the  Royal  College  of 
Physicians,  and  examined  also  for  the  Universities  of  Cambridge, 
Glasgow  and  London.  During  the  Second  World  War  he  was  in 
charge  of  the  E.M.S.  Hospital  at  Leatherhead.  On  his  retirement 
from  King’s  in  1945,  he  accepted  the  post  of  secretary  of  the  Com- 
mittee for  Postgraduate  Instruction  for  Demobilised  Medical 
Officers  at  Cambridge,  which,  joined  with  a fellowship  at  Trinity 
Hall,  provided  a congenial  occupation  for  his  last  few  years.  His 
experience  and  love  of  teaching,  particularly  at  the  bedside  and  in 
the  outpatient  department,  well  fitted  him  for  tackling  the  problems 
of  a younger  generation.  Firth’s  chief  outdoor  recreation  was 
walking  in  the  Lake  District.  His  hobby  was  what  he  called 
postal  history” — the  collection  of  old  colonial  letters  brought  to 
England  by  ship  and  postmarked  at  lesser  ports  on  the  coast.  He 
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man  icd  in  1914  Violet  Reeves  and  had  one  son  and  three  daughters. 
He  died  at  Cambridge. 

Lancet,  1948.  1948. 

Lyle,  Addendum,  111.  Al.  Cantab.,  ii,  498. 

FORBES,  JAMES  GRAHAM 
b.  24  Mar.  1873.  d.  8 Apr.  1941 
M.A.,  M.D.,  D.P.H.  Cantab.,  F.R.C.P.  (1920). 

Graham  Forbes,  the  son  of  Rev.  Edward  Forbes,  was  born  at 
Clevedon  in  Somerset  and  sent  to  school  at  Clifton.  He  was  an 
undergraduate  of  Christ’s  College,  Cambridge,  from  1891  to  1894 
and  then  a medical  student  at  St.  Bartholomew’s  Hospital,  graduat- 
ing as  M.B.,  B.Ch.,  in  1898.  In  the  following  decade  he  held  a 
number  of  junior  appointments,  at  his  own  Hospital,  at  the  East 
London  Hospital  for  Children,  and  at  the  Hospital  for  Sick  Children, 
and  assistant  physicianships  at  the  Metropolitan  Hospital  and  the 
Royal  Hospital  for  Diseases  of  the  Chest.  He  was  for  a time  a civil 
surgeon  attached  to  the  Royal  Horse  Guards,  and  in  1902  medical 
officer  to  the  Anglo-French  Boundary  Commission  in  West  Africa. 
Pathology  and  the  origin  of  children’s  diseases  were  his  main 
interests,  and,  when  he  became  a school  doctor  under  the  L.C.C.  in 
1911,  his  talents  were  largely  wasted  until,  after  being  in  charge  of 
the  South-East  Division,  he  was  transferred  to  the  pathological 
laboratory  at  County  Hall.  Here  he  worked  on  the  control  of 
infectious  diseases  in  schools  and  made  a name  for  himself 
as  an  advocate  of  diphtheria  immunisation.  He  produced  a special 
report  on  the  latter  for  the  Medical  Research  Council  in  1927  and 
made  it  the  subject  of  his  Milroy  Lectures  to  the  Royal  College  of 
Physicians  in  1929  ; and  he  later  published  a major  monograph  on 
it  at  considerable  cost  to  himself.  His  other  original  researches 
were  on  the  flora  of  school  swimming-baths  and  classrooms  and  of 
the  Underground  railway.  He  served  in  the  1914-1918  War  as 
pathologist  and  sanitary  officer  with  the  36th  General  Hospital  at 
Salonika.  He  was  an  energetic,  individual  worker  and  an  outspoken 
critic.  Forbes  married  in  1905  Muriel  Watson,  daughter  of 
Dr.  Watson  Paul  of  Cowes,  and  had  a son  and  two  daughters.  He 
died  in  the  Kent  and  Sussex  Hospital  at  Tunbridge  Wells,  where  he 
had  lived  since  retiring  in  1938. 

Lancet,  1941.  1941. 


MENZIES,  WILLIAM  FRANCIS 
b.  2 Aug.  1863.  d.  12  Jan.  1945. 

M.D.,  B.Sc.  Edin.,  F.R.C.P.  (1920). 

W.  F.  Menzies  was  born  at  Montreal,  Canada,  the  eldest  son  of 
William  Cunningham  Menzies,  a bank  clerk  who  had  emigrated 
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from  Scotland.  He  first  went  to  school  at  Halifax,  Nova  Scotia, 
but,  after  his  father’s  death,  he  was  sent  to  Fettes  College  in 
Edinburgh.  From  there  he  went  on  to  Edinburgh  University, 
where  he  graduated  as  M.B.,  C.M.,  in  1885,  and,  after  studying  at 
University  College,  London,  as  B.Sc.  in  1888.  Menzies  practised 
in  mental  diseases  throughout  his  career.  Having  acted  as  assistant 
medical  officer  in  the  Kent  County  Mental  Hospital  from  1885  to 
1887,  he  obtained  a similar  post  at  the  Rainhill  Mental  Hospital, 
near  Liverpool,  of  which  he  became  deputy  medical  superintendent 
in  1889.  Ten  years  later  he  was  appointed  medical  superintendent  of 
the  Cheddleton  Mental  Hospital,  Staffordshire,  where  he  remained  till 
ill  health  compelled  him  to  retire  in  1936.  For  the  last  three  years  of 
this  period  he  was  also  consulting  psychiatrist  to  the  North  Stafford- 
shire Royal  Infirmary  and  neuropsychiatrist  to  Stoke-on-Trent 
Orthopaedic  Centre.  He  was  president  of  the  Royal  Medico- 
Psychological  Association  in  1920.  His  chief  interest  outside  his 
work  was  music  ; he  founded  an  orchestra  at  Cheddleton, 
recruited  from  members  of  the  staff  and  friends,  which  he  conducted 
himself.  He  married  in  1899  Jessie,  daughter  of  George  Green  of 
Watford,  and  had  two  sons  and  two  daughters.  He  died  at  Radlett. 

1945. 

Biog.  details  left  by  Dr.  Menzies,  in  R.C.P.  Library. 


PRICE,  GEORGE  BASIL,  C.M.G. 

b.  6 June  1871.  d.  10  Mar.  1939. 

M.D.  Lond.,  D.P.H.,  M.R.C.S.,  F.R.C.P.  (1920). 

Basil  Price,  who  was  born  at  Bristol,  the  youngest  son  of  Samuel 
Newell  Price,  had  a distinguished  career  as  a student  at  Bristol 
Medical  School  and  St.  Bartholomew’s  Hospital.  After  qualifying 
in  1895,  he  held  junior  appointments  at  the  Bristol  General  Hospital, 
the  London  Temperance  Hospital  and  the  Prince  of  Wales’s  Hospital, 
Tottenham,  and  with  the  Liverpool  Medical  Mission.  The  main 
work  of  his  earlier  years,  however,  was  done  on  the  staff  of 
Livingstone  College,  where  from  1901  to  1914  he  taught  elementary 
medicine  and  hygiene  to  lay  missionaries.  In  the  1914-1918 
War  he  commanded  the  Imtarfa  Military  Hospital,  Malta,  in  the 
rank  of  lieutenant-colonel,  and  for  six  months  acted  as  consultant 
to  the  forces  on  the  island,  receiving  the  C.M.G.  for  his  services. 
Afterwards  he  joined  the  staff  of  the  Ministry  of  Pensions  as  a 
medical  inspector,  becoming  in  due  course  a consulting  medical 
adviser.  He  was  also  consulting  physician  to  the  Mount  Vernon 
Hospital  and  an  office-holder  of  the  Tuberculosis  Association 
After  retiring  in  1936,  he  visited  the  Holy  Land  and  took  part 
in  public  work  at  Parkstone.  He  retained  his  interest  in 
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missionaries  and  their  work  to  the  end.  Price’s  wife  was  the 
daughter  of  James  Garroway. 

Lancet,  1939.  1939. 

f 

RAMSBOTTOM,  ALBERT,  M.C. 

b.  1877.  d.  19  Feb.  1951. 

M.D.,  D.P.H.  Manch.,  F.R.C.P.  (1920). 

Albert  Ramsbottom  was  born  at  Middleton,  Lancashire,  the  son 
of  a draper.  His  medical  training  took  place  at  Owens  College, 
Manchester,  and,  after  graduating  as  M.B.,  Ch.B.,  in  1901,  he 
served  in  resident  appointments  at  the  Manchester  Royal  Infirmary, 
the  Salford  Union  Infirmary,  and  the  Barnes  Convalescent  Hospital, 
Cheadle.  He  was  elected  assistant  physician  to  the  Royal  Infirmary 
in  1912  and  in  later  years  became  full  physician  and,  finally, 
consulting  physician.  In  the  War  of  1914-1918,  he  served  as  a 
regimental  medical  officer,  as  a D.A.D.M.S.,  and  with  a field 
ambulance,  winning  the  Military  Cross.  He  was  appointed 
professor  of  clinical  medicine  at  Manchester  University  in  1921,  hav- 
ing been  lecturer"  on  the  subject  previously,  and  was  given  the  title 
of  emeritus  professor  in  1937.  He  examined  for  Manchester 
University  and  was  made  a Censor  of  the  Royal  College  of 
Physicians,  being  the  second  provincial  Fellow  to  receive  this 
honour.  Ramsbottom  believed  in  cultivating  hobbies  outside  his 
work — “ Never  let  medicine  get  the  upper  hand  of  you  ”,  he  said — 
and  occupied  his  leisure  with  otter  hunting,  breeding  champion 
bulldogs,  watching  cricket  and  racing,  and  rearing  poultry.  He  was 
a cheerful,  dapper  little  man,  with  the  Lancastrian’s  habit  of  expres- 
sing himself  in  no  uncertain  terms.  He  lived  at  Kelsall  in  his 
retirement  but  died  at  his  club  in  Manchester. 

Lancet,  1951.  1951. 

WOODWARK,  SIR  ARTHUR  STANLEY,  C.M.G.,  C.B.E. 

6.1875.  d.  11  May  1945. 

M.D.  Lond.,  M.R.C.S.,  F.R.C.P.  (1920),  J.P.,  D.L. 

Stanley  Woodwark,  the  third  son  of  George  S.  Woodwark  of 
King’s  Lynn,  went  to  school  at  Felsted  and  qualified  as  a doctor  at 
St.  Bartholomew’s  Hospital  in  1902.  He  then  made  a voyage  as  a 
ship’s  surgeon  and  filled  resident  posts  at  the  Royal  Free  Hospital. 
After  a short  period  in  general  practice,  he  decided  to  become  a 
consultant,  and,  taking  the  M.B.,  B.S.,  degrees  in  1906,  obtained 
junior  appointments  at  the  Great  Northern  Central  Hospital,  the 
Hospital  for  Sick  Children,  St.  Bartholomew’s  and  King’s  College 
Hospital,  and  honorary  appointments  at  the  Throat  Hospital, 
Golden  Square,  and  the  Royal  Waterloo  Hospital  for  Women  and 
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Children.  He  distinguished  himself  in  the  1914-1918  War,  winning 
rapid  promotion  to  the  rank  of  colonel,  and  holding  the  positions 
of  D.A.D.M.S.,  London  District,  deputy  assistant  director-general 
at  the  War  Office,  and  consulting  physician  to  Queen  Alexandra’s 
Military  Hospital;  he  received  the  C.M.G.  in  1918  and  the  C.B.E. 
in  1919. 

Woodwark’s  chance  to  prove  himself  in  civilian  life  came  in  1919 
with  his  appointment  as  assistant  physician  to  the  Westminster 
Hospital  and  dean  of  its  Medical  School.  His  talent  for  organising 
was  apparent  in  the  steady  rise  of  the  School’s  fortunes  during  his 
tenure  of  this  second  office,  which  ended  in  1934.  Administration 
and  committee  work  were  more  suited  to  Woodwark’s  orderly 
mind  than  clinical  medicine,  although  he  acquired  a considerable 
practice.  Writing,  too,  had  little  appeal  for  him,  and  his  early 
Manual  of  Medicine  (1912),  which  reached  a fourth  edition,  was 
designed  primarily  to  meet  the  requirements  of  examinations. 
Insurance  work  was  more  to  his  taste  and  he  enjoyed  giving 
evidence  as  a medical  witness  in  compensation  cases.  In  court  he 
was  aided  by  his  impressive  appearance — his  erect,  immaculate 
figure,  six  foot  four  inches  in  height,  with  massive  head  and  dignified, 
courtly  expression — and  by  his  eloquence  and  histrionic  ability, 
which  made  him  much  in  demand  as  a public  speaker  and  as  an 
official  of  societies.  Such  duties  were  congenial  to  Woodwark 
who  relished  both  the  formality  of  public  occasions  and  the 
companionship  of  his  fellow  men;  and  among  the  offices  that  he 
accepted  were  the  mastership  of  the  Society  of  Apothecaries,  the 
Barber-Surgeons’  Company  and  the  Turners’  Company,  and  the 
presidency  of  the  Royal  Institute  of  Public  Health  and  Hygiene. 
He  was  knighted  in  1932.  He  married  in  1911  Hilda,  daughter 
of  Sir  Richard  Robinson,  and  had  three  sons  and  a daughter. 

Lancet,  1945.  1945. 

Westminster  Hospital  Gazette,  July-Sept.  1945,  100. 


CLARK,  ALFRED  JOSEPH,  M.C. 

b.  19  Aug.  1885.  d.  30  July  1941. 

M.A.,  M.D.,  D.P.H.  Cantab.,  M.R.C.S.,  F.R.C.P.  (1921) 
M.R.C.P.  Edin.,  F.R.S.,  F.R.S.  Edin. 

A.  J.  Clark  was  born  at  Glastonbury  in  Somerset.  His  father, 
Francis  Joseph  Clark,  the  Quaker  head  of  a manufacturing  firm, 
sent  him  to  Bootham  School,  York,  and  King’s  College,  Cambridge, 
where  he  gained  a first  in  natural  sciences,  taking  his  B.A.  degree 
in  1907.  He  qualified  from  St.  Bartholomew’s  Hospital  two  years 
later  and  was  given  house  appointments  there  and  at  Addenbrooke’s, 
Cambridge.  He  next  obtained  appointments  in  pharmacology  at 
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King’s  and  University  Colleges,  London,  and  Guy’s  Hospital,  but 
on  the  outbreak  of  war  enlisted  in  the  R.A.M.C.  After  the 
armistice,  Clark,  who  had  been  awarded  the  Military  Cross  for 
gallantry  in  France,  became  professor  of  pharmacology  at  Cape 
Town  University.  He  returned  to  London  in  1919,  however,  to 
accept  the  same  chair  at  University  College.  In  1926  he  was 
appointed  professor  of  materia  medica  at  Edinburgh  University. 
He  was  a member  of  the  Medical  Research  Council  from  1934  to 
1938  and  from  1939  till  his  death.  His  best  known  works  were 
Applied  Pharmacology  (1923),  Comparative  Physiology  of  the  Heart 
(1927),  Mode  of  Action  of  Drugs  on  Cells  (1933)  and  General  Phar- 
macology (1938).  In  his  attempts  “to  bridge  the  gap  between 
pharmacology  and  therapeutics”  (to  use  his  words),  he  revealed  a 
wide  knowledge  of  subjects  vital  not  only  to  the  scientist  but  also  to 
the  practitioner.  Clark  accumulated,  too,  a vast  lore  of  medical 
bizarrerie;  the  dilution  of  a certain  drug  as  recommended  by 
Hahnemann,  he  discovered,  “works  out  at  a content  of  1 molecule 
of  drug  in  a sphere  with  a circumference  equal  to  the  orbit  of 
Neptune”.  He  produced  a devastating  tract  on  Patent  Medicines 
in  the  popular  “ Fact”  series.  Clark  saw  action  again  in  the  1939- 
1945  War,  being  evacuated  from  Dunkirk,  and  was  at  the  height  of 
his  powers  when  he  died  suddenly  in  1941.  He  was  a shy,  sometimes 
almost  incoherent,  man,  yet  an  admirable  professor  who  preserved 
his  spirit  of  eager  enquiry  into  middle  age,  took  a broad  view 
of  his  subject  and  was  unassuming  and  sympathetic  towards  his 
pupils,  with  whom  he  could  hold  his  own  at  fives  or  squash.  He 
married  in  1919  Beatrice  Powell,  daughter  of  Dr.  Hazell  of 
Cape  Town,  and  had  two  sons  and  two  daughters.  He  died  in 
Edinburgh. 

Lancet,  1941.  1941. 


HAWTHORNE,  CHARLES  OLIVER 
b.  1858.  d.  24  Oct.  1949. 

M.D.,  Hon.  LL.D.  Glasg.,  Hon.  D.Sc.  Manch.,  F.R.F.P.S.  Glasg., 
F.R.C.P.  (1921). 

C.  O.  Hawthorne  studied  medicine  at  Glasgow  and  graduated  as 
M.B.,  C.M.,  in  1884,  gaining  first-class  honours  and  the  Brunton 
memorial  prize.  He  stayed  in  Glasgow  to  practise  for  several 
years,  acting  as  assistant  to  the  professor  of  the  practice  ol  medicine, 
lecturing  at  Queen  Margaret  College,  and  becoming  assistant 
physician  to  the  Western  Infirmary,  where  he  had  previously  held 
junior  posts.  In  this  period  he  published  a book  on  Forensic 
Medicine  and  Toxicology , which  reappeared  in  a third  edition  in 
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1912.  Hawthorne  moved  to  London  in  1898,  and  in  the  next  few 
years  was  appointed  to  the  staffs  of  the  Central  London  Ophthalmic 
Hospital,  the  Royal  Waterloo  Hospital,  the  Hampstead  General 
Hospital  and  the  Central  London  Ear,  Nose  and  Throat  Hospital. 
His  appreciation  of  the  wider  problems  of  medicine  was  shown  by 
his  direction  of  the  Medical  Graduates  College  and  Polyclinic 
from  1909  to  1914,  his  active  part  in  B.M.A.  affairs — he  was  chair- 
man of  the  Representative  Body  from  1928  to  1931  and  received 
the  gold  medal  in  1939 — his  support,  as  a member  of  the  manage- 
ment committee,  for  the  Royal  Medical  Benevolent  Fund,  and  by 
his  chairmanship  of  the  People’s  League  of  Health.  He  examined 
for  the  Universities  of  Aberdeen,  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow,  and  for 
the  Scottish  Conjoint  Board.  Hawthorne’s  mature  judgment  on 
his  experiences  was  given  in  such  works  as  his  Studies  in  Clinical 
Medicine  (1912)  and  his  Short  Essays  on  Medical  Topics  (1928).  He 
was  a man  of  many  abilities — outstanding  as  a chairman,  a public 
speaker,  and  in  committee — high-principled,  and  witty.  He 
survived  the  bombing  of  his  house  at  Hove  and  remained  mentally 
alert  till  his  death  in  his  ninety-second  year. 

Lancet,  1949.  1949. 


JACOB,  FRANK  HARWOOD 
b.  4 Oct.  1872.  d.  25  Nov.  1952. 

M.D.  Lond.,  M.R.C.S.,  F.R.C.P.  (1921). 

Frank  Jacob  was  the  son  ol  a Royal  Navy  chaplain.  From 
King’s  School,  Ely,  he  was  awarded  a Warneford  entrance  scholar- 
ship to  King’s  College  Hospital,  where  he  went  on  to  win  the 
Leathes,  Warneford  and  Tanner  prizes,  among  other  honours, 
before  qualifying  in  1895.  He  filled  house  appointments  both  at 
King  s and  at  the  General  Hospital  in  Nottingham.  He  was 
elected  assistant  physician  to  the  latter  in  1901  and  physician  five 
years  later.  In  1901,  also,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Nottingham 
health  committee,  he  opened  a pathological  laboratory,  which  was 
eventually,  in  1920,  taken  over  by  the  Hospital.  He  held  a second 
honorary  appointment  on  the  staff  of  the  Nottingham  Hospital  for 
Sick  Children.  He  retired  to  Malvern  in  1937  but  returned  to  work 
during  the  1939-1945  War,  as  a deputy  for  local  practitioners.  In 
1951  he  published  a valuable  and  interesting  History  of  the  General 
Hospital  near  Nottingham.  Jacob  was  a highly  competent  general 
physician,  indifferent  to  success,  simple  in  his  tastes,  deeply  sincere 
in  his  religion.  He  died,  unmarried,  at  Malvern. 

Lancet,  1952.  B.M.J.,  1952. 
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MELLAND,  CHARLES  HERBERT 
b.  20  Oct.  1872.  d.  8 Jan.  1953. 

M.D.  Lond.,  B.Sc.  Viet.,  M.R.C.S.,  F.R.C.P.  (1921). 

Charles  Melland,  son  of  Frederick  Melland,  a Manchester 
surgeon,  was  educated  at  Manchester  Grammar  School  and  at 
Owens  College,  where  he  won  the  Platt  physiology  exhibition  and 
qualified  in  1894.  He  held  a number  of  junior  appointments  at  the 
Manchester  Royal  Infirmary— among  them  the  directorship  of  the 
clinical  laboratory — and  at  the  Manchester  Children’s  Hospital, 
Pendlebury,  and  the  City  of  London  Hospital  for  Diseases  of  the 
Chest;  and  he  studied  abroad  at  Vienna  and  Graz.  He  was  made 
physician  to  the  Ancoats  Hospital  in  1901  and  to  the  Northern 
Children’s  Hospital  in  1904.  In  1906  he  was  appointed  medical 
investigator  for  the  Royal  Commission  on  the  Care  and  Control  of 
the  Feeble-Minded,  and  his  report  on  the  prevalence  of  feeble-mind- 
edness and  epilepsy  in  Manchester  was  published  in  the  Royal  Com- 
mission’s Blue  Book  two  years  later.  In  1914,  on  his  sixth  application, 
he  was  elected  assistant  physician  to  the  Manchester  Royal  Infirmary 
but  was  involved  almost  immediately  in  war  work  as  a captain  in  the 
2nd  Western  General  Hospital.  After  the  War  he  was  appointed 
lecturer  on  clinical  medicine  at  Manchester  University.  His  pro- 
motion to  full  physician  at  the  Royal  Infirmary  did  not  take  place 
until  1929,  three  years  before  his  retirement  from  the  active  staff. 
He  continued  his  practice  into  old  age  and  resumed  his  active  con- 
nection with  the  Royal  Infirmary  during  the  Second  World  War. 
Melland  was  one  of  the  first  workers  in  the  field  of  radiotherapy 
but  his  chief  medical  interest  lay  in  haematology.  He  attributed 
the  disappointments  of  his  early  career  to  “a  certain  independence” 
in  his  outlook.  Mountain  walking  and  lacrosse — he  kept  goal  for 
the  University  ‘ B ’ team  until  well  past  his  sixtieth  birthday— were 
his  favourite  recreations,  and  botany  and  archaeology  also  claimed 
his  attention.  He  married  in  1906  Annie  Dorothea,  daughter  of 
L.  C.  E.  Gee  of  Adelaide,  and  had  a son  and  a daughter.  He  died 
in  Manchester. 

Lancet,  1953.  1953.  Presidential  Address  to  R.C.P.,  1953,  19. 

Biog.  details  left  by  Dr.  Melland,  in  R.C.P.  Library. 

STEEN,  ROBERT  HUNTER 
b.  1870.  d.  12  July  1926. 

B.A.  R.U.I.,  M.D.  Lond.,  F.R.C.P.  (1921). 

Born  at  Belfast,  the  son  of  Robert  Steen,  Ph.D.,  Robert  Steen 
was  educated  at  the  Royal  Belfast  Academical  Institution  and 
Queen’s  University,  where  he  graduated  in  arts  in  1891.  He  then 
became  a student  at  St.  Mary’s  Hospital  in  London,  and  took  the 
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M B.  (Lond.)  degree  in  1894.  Having  served  as  a house  pliysicmn 
in  his  own  Hospital  and  in  the  Brompton  Hospital  he  decided  to 
specialise  in  mental  disease,  and  obtained  a number  of  appointments 
in  mental  hospitals— at  a private  asylum  m Roehampton,  at  the 
West  Riding  Asylum  and  at  the  West  Sussex  County  Asylum.  n 

1905  he  was  given  the  post  of  medical  superintendent  of  the  City 
of  London  Mental  Hospital,  Hartford,  which  he  held  till  1925.  In 

1906  he  was  elected  demonstrator  of  psychological  medicine  at 
King’s  College,  and  three  years  later  succeeded  to  the  chair.  In 
1919  he  became  outpatient  physician  lor  mental  diseases  at  King  s 
College  Hospital,  and  in  1923,  when  he  resigned  because  of  ill  health, 
he  was  made  consulting  physician.  The  establishment  of  such  out- 
patient departments  in  teaching  hospitals  was  a cause  which  Steen 
supported  strongly.  He  also  held  that  asylums  should  be  geneially 
regarded  as  places  for  the  treatment  and  cure  of  the  mentally 
afflicted  rather  than  for  their  confinement.  Steen  married  Alice, 
daughter  of  Laurence  Barnes,  and  had  one  daughter.  He  died  at 
Bexhill. 

Lancet , 1926.  1926.  Lyle,  407. 


BOLAM,  SIR  ROBERT  ALFRED,  O.B.E. 

b.  1871.  d.  28  Apr.  1939. 

M.D.  Durh.,  Hon.  LL.D.  Glasg.,  Hon.  M.D.  R.U-L,  F.R.C.P. 

(1922). 

Robert  Bolam,  the  son  of  John  Bolam,  a Newcastle  chemist,  spent 
the  greater  part  of  his  life  in  his  native  city.  He  was  educated  at 
Rutherford  College  and  received  his  professional  training  in  the 
Durham  University  Medical  School  at  Newcastle,  graduating  with 
the  degrees  of  M.B.,  B.S.,  in  1893.  After  working  for  a time  in  the 
physiological  department  of  King’s  College,  London,  under  Halli- 
burton, he  returned  to  the  Newcastle  College,  where  he  lectured  in 
turn  on  physiology,  pathology,  physiological  physics,  chemistry 
and  medical  jurisprudence,  eventually  occupying  the  chair  of  this 
last  subject.  As  assistant  curator  of  the  museum  from  1900  to  1905, 
he  made  a notable  reorganisation  of  its  specimens.  He  held  an 
early  hospital  appointment,  meanwhile,  as  assistant  physician  and 
pathologist  to  the  Royal  Victoria  Infimary.  In  1907  he  became 
physician  to  the  skin  department,  an  office  which  he  filled  till  1931, 
and  from  1914  to  1937  he  held  the  lectureship  in  dermatology  in  the 
College  of  Medicine.  During  the  1914-1918  War  he  was  com- 
manding officer  of  Wingrove  Hospital,  the  venereal  diseases  section 
of  the  1st  Northern  General  Hospital,  which  was  later  amalgamated 
with  his  own  skin  department  of  the  Royal  Infirmary.  He  received 
the  O.B.E.  in  1919. 
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After  the  War,  Bolam  gave  increasing  attention  to  administration, 
not  only  locally  but  in  a wider  sphere.  He  became  registrar  of  the 
Newcastle  College  of  Medicine  in  1927  and  succeeded  to  the  presi- 
dency eight  years  later,  having  figured  prominently  in  the  controversy 
that  led  to  the  merging  of  the  College  with  Armstrong  College  to  form 
the  present  King’s  College.  From  1936  to  1937  he  was  vice-chancellor 
of  Durham  University.  For  seven  years,  from  1920  to  1927,  he 
performed  the  duties  of  chairman  of  the  council  of  the  B.M.A., 
which  involved  night  journeys  two  or  three  times  each  week  between 
Newcastle  and  London.  As  such,  he  was  largely  responsible  for 
the  erection  of  the  Association’s  new  buildings  in  Tavistock  Square, 
and  to  him  fell  the  honour  of  welcoming  King  George  V and 
Queen  Mary  on  their  visit  in  1925.  After  1920,  too,  Bolam  sat 
in  the  General  Medical  Council,  first  as  a direct  representative  and 
latterly,  from  1928,  as  representative  of  his  own  University.  He 
was  knighted  in  1928.  Bolam  was  one  who  justified  his  high 
honours  by  qualities  of  ability  and  strength  of  purpose  as  an 
administrator,  discernment  and  firmness  as  a chairman,  and 
persuasive  candour  as  a speaker.  Cautiously  unhurried  in  the 
formulation  of  plans,  he  was  inflexible  himself  in  their  execution 
but  slow  to  comprehend  the  doubts  and  hesitations  of  others.  He 
died  at  Newcastle,  survived  by  his  wife,  son  and  two  daughters. 

Lancet,  1939.  1939.  Times,  1 May  1939. 

EVANS,  ARTHUR  GEOFFREY 

b.  1886.  d.  30  Aug.  1951. 

M.A.,  M.D.  Cantab.,  M.R.C.S.,  F.R.C.P.  (1922). 

The  son  of  Patrick  F.  Evans,  recorder  of  Newcastle-under-Lyme, 
Geoffrey  Evans  was  educated  at  Charterhouse  and  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge.  He  gained  firsts  in  both  parts  of  the  natural  sciences 
tripos  and  continued  his  academic  successes  by  winning  the  Bracken- 
bury  prize  for  medicine  at  St.  Bartholomew’s  Hospital  in  1912,  the 
Lawrence  research  scholarship  in  1914  and  the  Horton-Smith  prize 
for  his  M.D.  thesis  in  1921.  After  qualifying  in  1912,  he  spent 
six  months  at  the  University  Clinic  at  Basle,  before  taking  up  a 
house  appointment  at  St.  Bartholomew’s,  which  gave  him  the 
opportunity  to  devise  an  improved  temperature  chart.  During 
the  1914-1918  War  he  held  a commission  in  the  Royal  Navy,  his 
postings  including  one  to  a hospital  in  Bute.  The  War  over,  he 
rose  steadily  on  the  staff  of  St.  Bartholomew’s,  being  assistant 
director  of  its  medical  unit  and  then  assistant  physician,  full  physician 
and  consulting  physician.  He  was  also  assistant  physician  at  the 
Metropolitan  Hospital  for  a brief  period.  At  the  Royal  College  of 
Physicians  he  delivered  the  Goulstonian  Lectures  in  1923  and  the 
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Lumleian  Lectures  in  1943;  and  the  inaugural  Langdon-Brown 
Lecture  which  he  had  composed  was  read  after  his  death  by  the 
President  in  1951.  An  authority  on  vascular  disease,  hypertension, 
and  kidney  disorders,  he  wrote  a treatise  on  Diseases  of  the  Kidney 
and  edited  Medical  Treatment— Principles  and  their  Application. 
But  his  reputation  was  made  by  his  success  in  diagnosis  to  which 
his  remarkable  thoroughness  and  precision  contributed,  and  by  his 
skill  in  teaching  at  the  bedside  which  was  enhanced  by  his  strong, 
humorous  individuality,  and  his  sense  of  the  dramatic. 

Evans  relaxed  from  his  work  on  an  estate  at  Harpley  in  Worces- 
tershire where  he  enjoyed  the  role  of  village  squire  and  benevolent 
landlord.  He  married  in  1917  the  Hon.  Ermine  Mary,  daughter  of 
Sir  Francis  Kyffin  Taylor,  later  Lord  Maenan,  and  had  a son  and 
three  daughters.  He  died  at  Harpley. 

Lancet,  1951.  1951.  Times,  1,  4 Sept.  1951. 


GREYES,  EDWIN  HYLA 
b.  4 May  1856.  d.  12  Jan.  1932. 

M.D.  Edin.,  F.R.C.P.  (1922). 

Hyla  Greves  was  born  at  Bromsgrove  and  educated  at  Shrews- 
bury. He  studied  medicine  in  Edinburgh  and  at  Guy’s  Hospital, 
winning  the  Beaney  prize  of  the  latter  in  1879  and  graduating  as 
M.B.,  C.M.,  in  the  same  year,  afterwards  serving  as  a house  surgeon 
in  the  Edinburgh  Royal  Infirmary.  Intending  to  make  his  career 
in  Liverpool,  he  next  obtained  resident  appointments  in  the  Liver- 
pool Royal  Infirmary  and  became  a demonstrator  in  its  School  of 
Medicine  and  physician  to  the  Liverpool  Infirmary  for  Children. 
But  threatened  pulmonary  tuberculosis  compelled  his  removal  after 
a few  years  to  Bournemouth,  and  it  was  there  that  he  established 
himself  as  a highly  successful  consultant,  with  a practice  extending 
over  four  counties.  He  was  physician  to  the  Royal  National 
Sanatorium,  the  Dorset  County  Asylum  and  local  hospitals,  as  well 
as  referee  to  the  National  Hospital  for  Consumption  at  Ventnor. 
He  remained  in  active  practice  to  the  end  of  his  life.  Greves  was 
married  and  had  one  son  and  three  daughters. 

Lancet,  1932.  1932. 


HAYES,  ARTHUR  HERBERT 
b.  2 Apr.  1875.  d.  18  May  1951. 

M.R.C.S.,  D.P.H.,  F.R.C.P.  (1922). 

A.  H.  Hayes  was  born  in  Camberwell.  He  qualified  from  St. 
Bartholomew’s  Hospital  in  1899,  and  then  acted  as  assistant 
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physician  to  the  Imperial  Yeomanry  Hospital  at  Pretoria.  After 
holding  house  appointments  at  the  East  London  Children’s  Hospital 
and  St.  Bartholomew’s,  he  took  a regular  commission  in  the  R.  A.M  C 
He  retired  with  the  rank  of  major  in  1922  and  later  settled  at  Claygate 
in  Surrey,  becoming  assistant  medical  officer  to  the  Surrey  county 
council  tor  a period  ot  years.  Hayes,  who  was  married,  died  at 
Claygate. 

Medical  Directories. 


LAPAGE,  CHARLES  PAGET 

b.  1879.  d.  23  Sept.  1947. 

M.D.  Manch.,  F.R.C.P.  (1922). 

Charles  Lapage  was  born  at  Nantwich,  the  eldest  son  of  Charles 
Clement  Lapage,  M.D.  He  went  to  Epsom  College  as  a boy  and 
received  his  medical  education  at  Owens  College,  Manchester, 
graduating  as  M.B.,  Ch.B.,  in  1902  and  winning  the  Agnew  prize  and 
Ashby  scholarship  in  diseases  of  children.  His  resident  appoint- 
ments were  at  the  Manchester  Royal  Infirmary,  the  Children’s  Hos- 
pital, Pendlebury,  and  the  St.  Mary’s  Hospitals.  In  1908  he  was 
elected  physician  to  the  Children’s  Hospital,  and  five  years  later 
physician  to  children  at  the  St.  Mary’s  Hospitals.  At  Manchester 
University  he  was  appointed  lecturer  on  school  hygiene  in  1909, 
lecturer  on  diseases  of  children  in  1913,  and  reader  in  charge  of  his 
department  in  1931;  he  retained  this  last  office  till  1947.  During 
the  War  of  1914-1918  he  served  with  the  2nd  Western  General 
Hospital  and,  in  1918,  with  the  57th  General  Hospital  in  France, 
reaching  the  rank  of  major.  After  the  War,  he  established  himself 
as  one  of  Manchester’s  foremost  paediatricians.  He  was,  however, 
less  successful  as  a teacher  and  lecturer  than  as  a clinician  and 
writer,  holding  himself,  it  seemed,  a little  aloof  from  his  students. 
His  book,  Feeblemindedness  in  Children  of  School  Age,  first 
appeared  in  1911  and  took  its  place  as  a standard  work.  As  a 
student,  Lapage  was  a prominent  runner  and  rugby  footballer.  He 
listed  the  recreations  of  his  middle  life  as  walking  in  the  mountains, 
golf,  swimming  and  tennis.  Indeed,  he  cultivated  his  taste  for 
strenuous  exercise  to  the  end  of  his  life  and  was  proud  of  his 
achievement  in  climbing  every  peak  of  over  2,500  feet  in  England 
and  Wales  at  the  age  of  65.  He  married  in  1915  Hilda,  daughter 
of  Dr.  Alexander  Macdonald  of  Kirkoswald,  and  had  three  sons 
and  a daughter.  He  died  in  his  home  at  Didsbury. 

Lancet,  1947.  1947. 

Biog.  details  left  by  Dr.  Lapage,  in  R.C.P.  Library. 
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MACLEAN,  SIR  EWEN  JOHN,  T.D. 
b.  17  Oct.  1865.  d.  13  Oct.  1953. 

M.D.  Edin.,  Hon.  M.D.  Melb.,  Hon.  D.Sc.  Manch.,  Hon.  LL.D. 

Edin.,  Wales,  F.R.C.P.  (1922),  F.R.S.  Edin.,  Hon.  F.R.C.O.G., 

Hon.  F.A.C.S.,  J.P.,  D.L. 

Although  his  parents  were  of  Highland  descent,  Ewen  Maclean, 
second  son  of  John  Maclean,  was  brought  up  at  Carmarthen  and 
went  to  Haverfordwest  and  Carmarthen  Grammar  Schools  as  a 
boy.  He  studied  medicine  at  Edinburgh  University,  however,  and 
graduated  there  in  1889.  He  held  junior  appointments  at  the  Bristol 
Hospital  for  Women  and  Children  and  at  the  Chelsea  Hospital  for 
Women  and  Children,  and  served  as  assistant  physician  to  the  latter 
and  as  physician-accoucheur  to  the  St.  Pancras  and  Northern  Dis- 
pensary before  settling  in  Cardiff  as  an  obstetric  physician.  In  1901 
he  was  appointed  gynaecologist  to  the  Cardiff  Royal  Infirmary,  from 
which  he  was  to  retire  thirty  years  later  as  its  consulting  gynaecologist. 
He  lectured  on  midwifery  at  the  University  College  of  South  Wales 
and  in  1921  was  chosen  as  the  first  professor  of  obstetrics  and  gynae- 
cology at  the  Welsh  National  School  of  Medicine;  he  relinquished 
this  office  too  in  1931,  when  he  was  elected  emeritus  professor. 

A pre-war  Territorial  officer,  Maclean  served  during  the  1914-1918 
War  with  the  3rd  Western  General  Hospital  at  Cardiff,  which  he 
later  commanded,  and  as  commanding  officer  of  the  Eaton  Hall 
Hospital  for  Officers,  attaining  the  rank  of  lieutenant-colonel.  In 
the  Second  World  War  he  acted  as  inspector  of  hospitals  for  Wales 
for  the  Red  Cross  and  St.  John  Joint  War  Organisation. 

Maclean  was  not  only  a leading  gynaecologist  but  a first-class 
administrator,  and  much  of  his  time  was  given  to  the  affairs  of 
medical  organisations.  As  chairman  of  the  Representative  Body 
of  the  B.M.A.  from  1910  to  1912,  he  propounded  the  Association’s 
case  in  the  controversy  over  the  first  National  Health  Insurance  Act 
and  presided  with  tactful  firmness  over  Lloyd  George’s  historic 
visit  to  the  Representative  Body;  however,  the  Liberal  politics  of 
his  brother  Sir  Donald  Maclean,  M.P.,  later  president  of  the  Board 
of  Education,  and  the  latter  s friendship  with  Lloyd  George,  proved 
insuperable  embarrassments,  and  his  resignation  became  necessary. 
He  returned  to  prominence  in  the  B.M.A.  in  1928,  as  president 
of  the  Cardiff  meeting,  and  later  represented  it  on  missions  overseas 
He  was  a foundation  Fellow  of  the  College  of  Obstetricians  and 
Gynaecologists  and  held  office  as  its  president  from  1935  to  1938. 
For  the  Ministry  of  Health,  he  acted  as  a member  of  the  Medical 
Advisory  Committee  and,  after  the  establishment  of  the  National 
Health  Service,  as  a member  of  the  board  of  governors  of  the 
United  Cardiff  Hospitals.  He  was  knighted  in  1923. 
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Maclean,  as  a clinician,  was  conservative  yet  alive  to  the  signifi- 
cance of  new  developments  in  his  field;  his  teaching  was  unadorned 
and  lucid.  In  committee  work  and  in  public  affairs,  other  qualities 
emerged — a forceful  eloquence,  a persuasive  charm,  and  a measured 
dignity.  A bachelor,  he  died  at  his  home  in  Cardiff. 

Lancet,  1953.  1953.  Times,  14  Oct.  1953. 

PORTER-PHILLIPS,  JOHN  GEORGE 
b.  28  June  1877.  d.  24  Feb.  1946. 

M.D.  Lond.,  M.R.C.S.,  F.R.C.P.  (1922). 

J.  G.  Porter  Phillips,  who  altered  his  surname  to  Porter-Phillips 
late  in  life,  was  born  at  Darjeeling  in  India,  the  son  of  Robert 
Phillips.  He  went  to  school  at  Brighton  and  then  attended  Univer- 
sity College,  London,  and  Guy’s  Hospital,  where  he  graduated  as 
M.B.,  B.S.,  in  1907.  In  the  same  year  he  was  appointed  house 
physician  in  the  Bethlem  Royal  Hospital,  and  with  this  institution 
he  remained  connected  for  the  whole  of  his  career,  as  assistant 
medical  officer  from  1908  to  1914  and  as  physician-superintendent 
from  1914  till  his  retirement  thirty  years  later.  He  supervised  the 
transfer  of  the  Hospital  from  Lambeth  to  Beckenham  in  1930  and 
was  responsible  for  many  of  the  improvements  in  the  new  buildings. 
Porter-Phillips,  who  won  the  Gaskell  gold  medal  and  prize  in  1911, 
was  also  physician  for  psychological  medicine,  and  lecturer  on  the 
subject,  at  St.  Bartholomew’s  Hospital.  For  varying  periods  he 
acted  as  medical  officer  to  King  Edward’s  Schools  at  London  and 
Witley,  physician  to  the  Hospital  for  Nervous  Diseases,  Lambeth, 
and  lecturer  on  mental  pathology  at  the  London  School  of  Medicine 
for  Women.  Elis  interests  outside  medicine  were  golf,  fishing, 
natural  history  and  art.  He  married  Kathleen  Phyllis,  daughter  of 
Leader  Stevenson,  M.D.,  and  had  two  daughters  and  a son. 

Lancet,  1946.  1946. 

RUSSELL-WELLS,  SIR  SYDNEY 
b.  25  Sept.  1869.  d.  14  July  1924. 

B.Sc.,  M.D.  Lond.,  M.R.C.S.,  F.R.C.P.  (1922),  M.P. 

Sydney  Russell  Wells,  who  altered  his  surname  to  Russell-Wells, 
was  born  in  Kensington,  the  son  of  Benjamin  Weston  Wells,  and 
educated  at  the  Dorset  County  School,  the  Royal  College  ot  Science, 
and  University  College,  London,  where  he  took  the  B.Sc.  degree  in 
1889.  He  graduated  in  medicine  from  St.  George’s  Hospital  four 
years  later,  having  won  the  Pollock,  Treasurer’s  and  Brackenbury 
prizes  and  the  William  Brown  exhibition,  and  held  several  appoint- 
ments on  the  junior  staff  of  the  Hospital.  He  was  elected  assistant 
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physician  to  the  National  Hospital  for  Diseases  of  the  Heart  in  19M 
and  physician  in  1909,  and  assistant  physician  to  the  Seamen  s 
Hospital  in  1906,  becoming  full  physician  there  two  years  laten  He 
lectured  at  the  London  School  of  Clinical  Medicine  till  191  . 

Russell- Wells’s  outstanding  work,  however,  was  not  done  in 
medicine  but  in  the  affairs  of  London  University  He  was  a 
member  of  the  Senate  from  1903  till  his  death,  and  from  1908  to 
1919  chairman  of  the  council  for  external  students,  whose  interests  he 
promoted  assiduously.  From  1919  to  1922  he  was  vice-chancellor, 
guiding  the  University  through  the  difficult  period  of  postwar 
reconstruction  and  founding  a school  and  degree  of  commerce. 
He  represented  the  University  in  the  General  Medical  Council  after 
1918,  and  in  1922,  standing  as  a Conservative,  was  returned  to 
Parliament  as  its  Member.  He  was  knighted  in  1921 . Russell- Wells 
was  a man  of  high  administrative  ability,  efficient  in  committee  and 
as  a chairman.  His  hobbies  were  engineering  and  carpentry.  He 
married  in  1895  Harriet,  daughter  of  Stephen  Smith,  and  had  a son 
and  two  daughters. 

Lancet,  1924.  1924. 

Presidential  Address  to  R.C.P.,  1925,  20. 


SKINNER,  EDWARD  FRETSON 

b.  26  Aug.  1880.  d.  28  November  1944. 

M.A.,  M.D.  Cantab.,  M.R.C.S.,  F.R.C.P.  (1922). 

The  son  and  grandson  of  doctors  in  practice  at  Sheffield,  Edward 
Skinner  was  born  in  that  city  and  educated  at  Wesley  College.  He 
was  an  undergraduate  of  Corpus  Christi  College,  Cambridge,  where 
he  achieved  distinction  as  an  oarsman,  and  did  his  clinical  training 
in  Sheffield,  afterwards  proceeding  to  Paris.  Qualifying  in  1906, 
he  held  a house  appointment  in  the  Sheffield  Royal  Hospital  and 
was  elected  to  the  staff  of  the  Children’s  Hospital.  He  was  given 
charge  of  the  former’s  skin  department  in  1911  and  made  assistant 
physician  in  1919,  after  war  service  in  France  and  at  the  Wharn- 
cliffe  War  Hospital  in  Sheffield.  Skinner  became  full  physician  to 
the  Royal  Hospital  in  1931  and  also  served  on  the  staff  of  the  City 
General  Hospital.  He  lectured  on  psychological  medicine  at  the 
University  after  1934.  In  the  Second  World  War  he  was  given 
charge  of  the  department  for  neuroses  in  the  Wharncliffe  Emergency 
Hospital.  His  inteiest  in  psychology  had  grown,  relatively  late  in  his 
life,  from  his  interest  in  neurology,  which  in  turn  had  developed 
from  his  study  of  dermatology  and  syphilis.  Unpretentious,  kindly 
and  selfless,  Skinner  died  in  Sheffield,  survived  by  a son. 

Lancet,  1944.  1944. 
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ANDERSON,  SIR  HUGH  KERR 

b.  6 July  1865.  d.  2 Nov.  1928. 

M.A.,  M.D.  Cantab.,  F.R.S.,  F.R.C.P.  (1923). 

Hugh  Anderson  was  born  at  Hampstead,  the  third  son  of  James 
Anderson,  shipowner,  and  his  wife  Eliza,  daughter  of  Surgeon- 
General  John  Murray.  From  Harrow  he  went  up  to  Caius  College 
Cambridge,  as  a classical  scholar,  but,  turning  to  medicine,  obtained 
first  classes  in  both  parts  of  the  natural  sciences  tripos  and  completed 
his  studies  at  St.  Bartholomew’s  Hospital,  graduating  as  M.B.,  B.Ch., 
in  1891.  He  now  returned  to  Cambridge  in  the  capacity  of  assistant 
demonstrator  of  physiology,  was  elected  to  a fellowship  at  his 
College  in  1897,  and  became  University  lecturer  on  physiology  in 
1903.  He  soon  made  his  name  by  publishing  a number  of  papers, 
the  majority  in  conjunction  with  J.  N.  Langley,  that  added  much  to 
the  knowledge  of  the  sympathetic  nervous  system,  especially  in  its 
relation  to  the  pupil,  intestines  and  bladder.  About  the  year  1905 
his  aptitude  for  administration  became  apparent,  and  henceforward 
his  scientific  activities  declined  as  he  busied  himself  to  an  increasing 
extent  with  University  and  College  affairs.  He  became  a member 
of  the  press  syndicate  in  1906,  the  financial  board  in  1908  and  the 
council  of  the  senate  in  1910,  and  chairman  of  the  press  syndicate 
in  1918. 

In  1912  Anderson’s  teaching  responsibilities  ceased  entirely  on  his 
election  as  master  of  Caius,  although  he  resumed  lecturing  on 
medicine  temporarily  during  the  1914-1918  War.  In  1919  he  was 
appointed  to  the  Royal  Commission  on  the  Universities  of  Oxford 
and  Cambridge,  and  in  1922  to  the  statutory  commission  for 
Cambridge;  in  the  work  of  both  he  took  a major  part.  In  his 
last  two  years  he  was  entrusted  with  the  negotiations  leading  to  the 
Rockefeller  Foundation’s  gift  of  £700,000  towards  the  cost  of  a 
new  university  library  and  facilities  for  biological  research.  He  was 
made  a member  of  the  Medical  Research  Council  in  1927. 

Anderson,  who  was  knighted  in  1922,  made  his  mark  in  three 
different  spheres — in  research,  in  teaching,  and  in  administration.  To 
this  last  he  brought  a remarkable  talent  for  detailed  work  that  did 
nothing  to  obscure  his  perception  of  underlying  principles.  His 
modesty  and  his  consideration  made  him  a loved  as  well  as  a 
respected  figure  in  the  University.  He  married  in  1894  Jessie, 
daughter  of  Surgeon-General  Francis  William  Innes,  C.B.,  and  had 
a son  and  a daughter.  He  died  in  London. 

Lancet,  1928. 

1928. 

D.N.B.,  1922-30,  19. 

Al.  Cantab,  i,  53. 
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BRAMWELL,  SIR  BYROM 

b.  18  Dec.  1847.  d.  27  Apr.  1931. 

M.D.  Edin.,  Hon.  LL.D.  Edin.,  Birm.,  St.  And.,  Hon.  D.C.L. 

Durh.,  F.R.C.P.  Edin.,  F.R.C.P.  (1923),  F.R.S.  Edin. 

Byrom  Bramwell  was  born  at  North  Shields,  the  eldest  son  of 
John  Byrom  Bramwell,  M.D.,  and  his  wife  Mary  Young.  He  was 
sent  to  Cheltenham  College  for  his  schooling  and  to  Edinburgh 
University  and  Paris  for  his  medical  training.  When  he  had  served 
as  house  surgeon  in  the  Edinburgh  Royal  Infirmary,  he  returned  to 
North  Shields  to  help  his  father  in  practice.  He  received  a number 
of  local  appointments  there  and  in  1872  was  made  lecturer  on 
medical  jurisprudence  at  Durham  College  of  Medicine,  later  adding 
the  subjects  of  clinical  medicine  and  pathology.  In  1874  he  began 
to  practise  as  a consultant  in  Newcastle,  having  been  elected 
physician  and  pathologist  to  the  Royal  Infirmary,  but  five  years  later 
moved  to  Edinburgh  to  start  afresh.  Here,  after  a hard  struggle  in 
which  he  was  helped  by  his  appointment  in  1879  as  a lecturer  in  the 
Extra-Mural  School,  he  succeeded  in  establishing  himself.  He  was 
made  pathologist  to  the  Edinburgh  Royal  Infirmary  in  1882, 
assistant  physician  in  1885  and  physician  in  1897.  He  retired  from 
the  active  staff  in  1912. 

Bramwell  was  primarily  a general  physician,  but  he  made  his 
scientific  reputation  chiefly  in  the  fields  of  neurology,  diseases  of  the 
heart  and  blood,  and  disorders  of  the  endocrine  organs.  His 
first  major  written  work,  Diseases  of  the  Spinal  Cord  (1881),  was 
translated  into  French,  German  and  Russian,  and  won  great 
popularity  in  America.  A favourable  reception  was  also  given  to 
his  books  on  Diseases  of  the  Heart  and  Thoracic  Aorta  (1884), 
Intracranial  Tumours  (1888),  and  Anaemia  and  . . . Diseases  of  the 
Blood-forming  Organs  (1899).  Two  works  of  wider  application, 
a finely  illustrated  Atlas  of  Clinical  Medicine  (1892-96)  and  his 
Clinical  Studies  (1903-10),  gave  evidence  of  his  catholic  knowledge. 
It  was  indeed  as  a masterly  clinical  teacher  and  as  a brilliant  diag- 
nostician that  Bramwell  made  his  strongest  impression  on  genera- 
tions of  medical  students  and  house  physicians  at  Edinburgh. 

Recognition  came  to  Bramwell  by  his  election  in  1910  to  the 
Presidency  of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians  of  Edinburgh,  whose 
Morison  lectures  he  had  delivered  eleven  years  earlier,  in  1924  by  the 
award  of  a knighthood,  and  by  many  academic  honours,  British  and 
foreign.  Bramwell  was  a man  of  tireless  energy  and  strong  physique. 
As  an  undergraduate  he  had  captained  his  University’s  cricket 
eleven;  at  a more  advanced  age  he  enjoyed  fishing,  bridge,  and 
watching  cricket  and  rugby.  He  married  in  1872  Martha,  daughter 
of  Edwin  Cnghton  of  North  Shields,  and  had  two  daughters  and 
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three  sons,  one  of  whom  was  J.  Crighton  Bramwell,  F.R.C.P.,  and 
another  E.  Bramwell,  F.R.C.P.  He  died  in  Edinburgh. 

Lancet,  1931.  1931.  D.N.B.,  1931-40,  100. 

FOX,  RICHARD  HINGSTON 

b.  7 Nov.  1853.  d.  20  Apr.  1924. 

M.D.  Brux.,  M.R.C.S.,  L.S.A.,  F.R.C.P.  (1923). 

Hingston  Fox  was  born  at  Stoke  Newington,  the  third  of  the 
seven  medical  sons  of  Joseph  John  Fox,  a Quaker  surgeon  from 
Cornwall,  and  his  wife  Sarah  Angell  Allen  of  Stoke  Newington. 
He  qualified  from  the  London  Hospital  in  1874,  and,  after  a resident 
appointment  in  the  Royal  Cornwall  Infirmary,  made  a voyage  to 
Australia  as  a ship’s  surgeon,  to  ward  off  threatened  pulmonary 
tuberculosis.  On  his  return  he  assisted  his  father  in  general 
practice,  and  at  the  same  time  established  a footing  in  Finsbury 
Circus  and  began  work  for  life  assurance  companies,  which  later 
claimed  a large  share  of  his  energies.  He  began  consulting  practice 
in  1902  and  was  assistant  physician  to  the  Mount  Vernon  Hospital 
for  Consumption  from  1916  to  1919.  The  affairs  of  the  Hunterian 
Society,  of  which  he  was  president  in  1912,  and  medical  history 
occupied  much  of  his  leisure.  He  published  a book  on  Dr.  John 
Fothergill  and  his  Friends  in  1919.  Fox  was  a quiet  and  devout  man, 
a Greek  and  Hebrew  scholar,  and  a student  of  geology  and  birds 
and  trees.  He  married  in  1879  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Charles 
Tylor,  and  had  one  son  and  seven  daughters.  He  was  a brother  of 
R.  F.  Fox,  F.R.C.P.  He  died  at  his  home  at  Jordans,  Beaconsfield. 

Lancet,  1924.  B.M.J.,  1924. 

Presidential  Address  to  R.C.P.,  1925,  18. 

HALL,  DONALD  GEORGE 

b.  1876/7.  d.  7 Apr.  1949. 

M.A.,  M.D.  Cantab.,  M.R.C.S.,  F.R.C.P.  (1923),  J.P. 

Donald  Hall  was  born  at  Gatehouse-of-Fleet  in  Kirkcudbright- 
shire and  was  the  stepson  of  a Dr.  Cox.  He  was  educated  at 
Edinburgh  Academy  and  at  Emmanuel  College,  Cambridge,  where 
he  took  a first  in  natural  sciences  in  1897.  Returning  to  Edinburgh 
for  his  clinical  studies,  he  graduated  as  M.B.,  B.Ch.,  in  1900.  The 
next  few  years  were  occupied  with  service  as  a surgeon  in  the  hospital 
ship  Nubia  in  the  South  African  War  and  with  house  appointments 
at  the  Edinburgh  Royal  Infirmary  and  Royal  Hospital  for  Sick 
Children.  In  1904,  however,  he  settled  in  general  practice  at  Hove, 
becoming  assistant  physician  to  the  Royal  Sussex  County  Hospital, 
where  he  had  already  worked  as  a house  physician.  With  this 
institution  he  remained  in  permanent  association,  eventually  hold- 
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ing  the  offices  of  consulting  physician,  chairman  of  the  board  of 
management,  and  president.  Hall  was  also  a member  of  the  staff 
of  the  Sussex  Throat  and  Ear  Hospital.  During  the  1914-1918 
War  he  served  as  a major  with  the  2nd  South-Eastern  General 
Hospital,  and  in  the  second  World  War  he  returned  to  active  work 
at  the  County  Hospital.  He  became  a consultant  after  election 
as  an  F.R.C.P.  and  made  a name  for  himself  as  an  authority  on  the 
electrocardiograph.  A rugby  player  of  note  in  his  student  days,  he 
made  shooting  and  fishing  his  principal  recreations  in  later  life.  He 
died  at  Hove,  survived  by  his  wife  and  family. 

Lancet,  1949.  1949.  Al.  Cantab.,  iii,  198. 

LEICESTER,  JOHN  CYRIL  HOLDICH,  C.I.E. 

b.  29  Mar.  1872.  d.  19  May  1949. 

B.Sc.,  M.D.  Lond.,  F.R.C.S.,  F.R.C.P.  (1923). 

Holdich  Leicester  was  born  at  Scarborough,  the  son  of  Rev.  J.  A. 
Leicester,  and  educated  at  Dulwich  College.  He  then  studied  at 
University  College,  London,  graduating  as  B.Sc.  in  1893,  M.B.  in 
1896,  and  B.S.  in  1898,  when  he  also  qualified  as  F.R.C.S.  From 
resident  appointments  at  University  College  Hospital  and  the 
Samaritan  Hospital  for  Women  he  joined  the  Indian  Medical 
Service  in  1899.  A year  later,  he  served  in  China  during  the  Boxer 
Rising.  The  next  few  years  were  spent  in  Calcutta,  where  he  was 
resident  surgeon  in  the  Eden  Hospital  for  Women  and  first  surgeon 
to  the  Presidency  General  Hospital,  and  at  Simla,  where,  as  civil 
surgeon  for  Simla  East,  he  was  in  charge  of  the  Walker  Hospital. 
In  the  1914-1918  War  he  saw  service  in  Egypt,  Mesopotamia,  the 
Mediterranean  and  Palestine.  After  taking  part  in  the  Afghan 
War,  he  returned  to  Calcutta  as  professor  of  midwifery  at  the 
Medical  College  and  surgeon  to  the  Eden  Hospital.  He  was  also 
acting  surgeon-general  of  Bengal  for  a time.  A deeply  religious 
man,  he  strongly  supported  the  work  of  the  Oxford  Mission  and  of 
Calcutta  Cathedral.  On  retiring  with  the  rank  of  lieutenant-colonel 
in  1927,  he  received  the  C.I.E.  He  passed  his  remaining  years  at 
Newbury,  where  he  died.  His  wife,  Queenie,  was  the  daughter  of 
Lt.-Col.  E.  Dobson,  I.M.S. 

Lancet,  1949.  Roll  of  I.M.S. , 503. 

OWEN,  JOHN,  T.D. 

b.  1871.  d.  23  Jan.  1929. 

M.D.  Lond.,  D.P.H.  Cantab.,  L.S.A.,  F.R.C.P.  (1923). 

John  Owen  was  educated  at  Beaumaris  Grammar  School  and 
University  College,  Bangor,  and  studied  medicine  at  University 
College,  Liverpool,  graduating  as  M.B.  in  1897.  Having  held 
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house  appointments  at  the  Shaftesbury  House  Asylum,  Formby,  and 
the  Royal  Southern  Hospital,  Liverpool,  he  started  to  practise  at 
Blaenau-Festiniogin  North  Wales,  but  on  the  outbreak  of  war  in  1899 
became  a civil  surgeon  and  served  first  in  the  Portsmouth  Military 
Hospital  and  then  with  the  South  African  Field  Force.  He  returned 
to  England  to  renew  his  studies  at  Guy’s  Hospital  and  at  the  same 
time  to  act  as  resident  medical  officer  to  the  St.  Pancras  Dispensary. 
He  finally  settled  in  Liverpool  where  he  belonged  to  the  honorary 
staffs  of  the  Northern,  Stanley  and  Consumption  Hospitals  for  a 
few  years.  But  his  chief  appointment  was  to  the  Royal  Infirmary, 
where  he  was  full  physician  at  the  time  of  his  death.  He  also  acted 
as  consultant  to  other  local  hospitals  and  lectured  on  clinicial 
medicine  at  the  University.  In  the  1914-1918  War  he  served  with 
the  34th  General  Hospital  in  India  and  Mesopotamia.  Owen  was 
unmarried. 

Lancet,  1929.  1929. 


PARKINSON,  JOHN  PORTER 
b.  26  July  1863.  d.  11  July  1930. 

M.D.  Lond.,  F.R.C.S.,  F.R.C.P.  (1923). 

John  Porter  Parkinson  was  born  in  London  and  educated  at 
Shrewsbury  School.  He  studied  medicine  at  University  College, 
London.  Having  graduated  as  M.B.  in  1888  and  filled  house 
appointments  in  University  College  Hospital,  he  took  the  F.R.C.S.  in 
1890  and  was  made  demonstrator  of  anatomy  at  University  College. 
After  visiting  the  Paris  and  Vienna  schools,  however,  he  decided  in 
favour  of  a physician’s  career  and  became  medical  registrar  at  the 
Westminster  Hospital  and  a clinical  assistant  at  the  Hospital  for 
Sick  Children.  He  was  physician  to  the  North  London  Hospital 
for  Consumption  for  a short  time,  but  his  principal  appointments 
were  at  the  London  Temperance  Hospital  and  the  North-East 
London  Hospital  for  Children,  both  of  which  elected  him  con- 
sulting physician  on  his  retirement.  A man  of  literary  and  artistic 
tastes,  Porter  Parkinson  died  at  Eastbourne,  where  he  had  spent 
the  last  years  of  his  life.  He  married  in  1897  Gisella  Elizabeth, 
daughter  of  Signor  Pezze,  and  had  one  daughter. 

1930.  Presidential  Address  to  R.C.P.,  1931,  12. 


PARSONS,  SIR  LEONARD  GREGORY 
b.  25  Nov.  1879.  d.  17  Dec.  1950. 

M.D.  Lond.,  M.R.C.S.,  F.R.C.P.  (1923),  F.R.C.O.G.,  F.R.S. 

Leonard  Parsons  was  born  at  Kidderminster,  the  son  of  T.  L. 
Parsons  of  Four  Oaks,  Birmingham,  and  educated  at  King  Edward’s 
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School,  Aston.  He  qualified  at  Birmingham  University  in  1903 
and  was  house  physician  at  the  Queen’s  Hospital  in  Birmingham. 
After  a short  experience  of  general  practice,  he  took  up  junior 
appointments  at  the  Brompton  Hospital  and  the  Hospital  for  Sick 
Children  in  London,  and,  returning  to  Birmingham  in  1910,  was 
elected  to  the  staff  of  the  Children’s  Hospital.  In  1912  he  became 
assistant  physician  to  the  Birmingham  General  Hospital,  and  in 
later  years  he  received  appointments  at  a number  of  Midland 
hospitals.  But  children’s  diseases  remained  his  foremost  interest 
and  he  devoted  his  career  to  securing  better  facilities  for  their  study 
and  treatment.  In  1915  he  was  given  the  new  post  of  lecturer  on 
infant  hygiene  and  diseases  of  children  in  Birmingham  University, 
and  in  1929  he  was  made  the  first  professor  of  these  subjects,  having 
already,  some  years  previously,  instituted  clinical  tuition  at  the 
Children’s  Hospital.  That  his  aims  had  achieved  success  was 
proved  before  his  death,  when  in  1943  paediatrics  were  constituted  a 
subject  in  the  final  examination  of  the  University,  when,  a year 
later,  the  expansion  of  the  Children’s  Hospital,  on  which  he  had 
set  his  heart,  was  completed,  and  when,  in  1945,  an  institute  of 
child  health  was  set  up  in  Birmingham. 

During  the  first  World  War  Parsons  served  as  a captain  with  the 
36th  and  48th  General  Hospitals,  being  stationed  in  Salonika  and 
attached  to  the  Serbian  Army;  he  received  the  Order  of  St.  Sava 
in  1917.  In  the  1939-1945  War  he  added  to  his  other  responsibil- 
ities, which  after  1941  included  those  of  dean  of  the  Birmingham 
medical  faculty,  the  duties  of  a regional  hospital  officer  of  the 
Ministry  of  Health. 

Parsons’  influence  on  paediatrics  was  founded  on  a solid  ex- 
perience of  original  research.  He  published  valuable  papers  on 
nutritional  disorders,  especially  rickets  and  scurvy,  and  on  the 
haemolytic  anaemias  of  childhood,  and,  with  Seymour  Barling, 
edited  a treatise  on  Diseases  of  Infancy  and  Childhood  (1933).  Much 
of  his  work  was  embodied  in  the  numerous  lectures  that  he  delivered. 
In  1912  he  was  Arris  and  Gale  lecturer  at  the  Royal  College  of 
Surgeons,  in  1928  Ingleby  lecturer  at  Birmingham,  in  1938  Schorstein 
lectuier  at  the  London  Hospital,  and  in  1948  Blair-Bell  lecturer 
at  the  Royal  College  of  Obstetricians  and  Gynaecologists,  of  which 
he  had  been  elected  a Fellow  four  years  earlier.  At  the  Royal 
College  of  Physicians  he  gave  the  Goulstonian  Lectures  in  1924,  the 
first  Chailes  West  Lecture  in  1943,  and  the  Harveian  Oration  in 
1950;  he  was  awarded  the  College’s  Moxon  Medal  in  1942.  He 
represented  Birmingham  University  in  the  General  Medical  Council 
for  many  years  and  presided  over  the  British  Paediatric  Association 
from  1942  to  1945.  He  was  knighted  in  1946  and  elected  an  F R S 
in  1948. 
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Parsons  was  not  a quick  thinker,  but  his  clear  grasp  of  essentials, 
combined  with  his  pertinacity,  energy,  enthusiasm  and  patience,’ 
enabled  him  to  give  paediatrics,  which  he  saw  both  as  an  essential 
pait  of  medicine  and  as  a guard  against  over-specialisation,  its 
present  high  status  in  Great  Britain.  He  remained  to  the  end  of 
his  life  modest,  simple  and  devoted  to  his  Methodist  faith.  When 
a young  man.  Parsons  was  a fine  games  player  and  athlete,  and, 
at  a more  advanced  age,  he  was  never  averse  to  taking  time  off  to 
watch  a Test  Match  or  Rugby  International.  He  married  in  1908 
Ethel  May,  daughter  of  Rev.  J.  G.  Mantle,  D.D.,  and  had  a son, 
C.  G.  Parsons,  F.R.C.P.,  and  a daughter.  He  died  in  his  home  at 
Four  Oaks. 

Lancet,  1950.  1950. 

Presidential  Address  to  R.C.P.,  1951,  19. 

Personal  memoirs,  in  R.C.P.  Library. 


SUTHERLAND,  DAVID  WATERS,  C.I.E. 
b.  18  Dec.  1871.  d.  18  Apr.  1939. 

M.D.  Edin.,  F.R.C.P.  (1923),  F.R.S.  Edin. 

David  Sutherland  was  born  at  Byninyong,  Victoria,  the  son  of 
John  Sutherland,  and  was  sent  to  Creswick  Grammar  School  in  the 
same  State  and  to  Melbourne  University.  For  his  medical  training 
he  went  to  Edinburgh  University,  where  he  graduated  as  M.B., 
C.M.,  in  1893.  A year  later  he  joined  the  Bengal  Medical  Service 
and  in  1895  took  part  in  the  Chitral  campaign.  For  the  remainder 
of  his  career  he  was  associated  mainly  with  Lahore  Medical  College. 
He  was  professor  of  pathology  from  1897  to  1903,  professor  of 
medicine  from  1903  to  1926,  and  principal  of  the  College  after  1909. 
From  1907  to  1920  he  was  also  superintendent  of  the  Mayo  Hospital 
at  Lahore.  He  acted  as  staff  surgeon  of  a divisional  headquarters 
during  the  1914-1918  War,  receiving  the  C.I.E.  in  1917,  and  as 
consulting  physician  to  the  Afghan  Field  Force  in  1919.  Sutherland 
was  the  author  of  Differential  Diagnosis  of  Fevers  (1909).  He 
married  Princess  Bamba,  daughter  of  the  Maharajah  Duleep 
Singh ; they  had  no  children.  He  retired  with  the  rank  of  lieutenant- 
colonel  in  1926  and  died  at  Dunbar. 

Lancet,  1939.  B.M.J.,  1939.  Roll  of  I.M.S.,  230. 

ASHBY,  HUGH  TUKE 
b.  16  Sept.  1880.  d.  9 Oct.  1952. 

B.A.,  M.D.  Cantab.,  M.R.C.S.,  F.R.C.P.  (1924). 

Hugh  Ashby  was  born  at  Manchester,  the  son  of  H.  Ashby, 
F.R.C.P.,  and  his  wife  Helen,  daughter  of  Rev.  Francis  Edward 
Tuke  of  Borden,  Kent.  He  was  educated  at  Clifton  College  and 
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Emmanuel  College,  Cambridge,  graduating  as  B.A.  in  1904.  He 
qualified  at  Manchester  in  1907  and  obtained  resident  posts  at 
Manchester  Royal  Infirmary  and  Children’s  Hospital.  He  then 
went  abroad  to  study  at  Marburg  in  Germany  and  at  New  York, 
Boston  and  Philadelphia.  He  returned  to  the  Royal  Manchester 
Children’s  Hospital,  where,  following  in  his  father’s  footsteps,  he 
was  elected  to  the  staff  in  1912.  It  and  the  Salford  Royal  Hospital, 
which  appointed  him  assistant  physician  in  the  same  year,  retained 
his  active  support  till  his  death.  He  was  also  pathologist  to  the 
Manchester  Consumption  Hospital  early  in  his  career,  and  lecturer 
on  diseases  of  children  at  the  University  in  later  fife.  He  was  the 
author  of  a book  on  Infant  Mortality  (1915),  of  which  a second 
edition  appeared  in  1922,  and  with  C.  Roberts  edited  the  sixth 
edition  (1922)  of  H.  Ashby  and  C.  A.  Wright’s  Diseases  of  Children, 
Medical  and  Surgical.  In  1949  he  was  elected  to  the  presidency  of 
the  British  Paediatric  Association,  of  which  he  was  a founder 
member.  Ashby  had  a deep  understanding  of  his  young  patients 
and  unusual  insight  into  the  problems  of  children’s  diseases. 
Nutritional  disorders  were  one  of  his  particular  interests.  Although 
physically  handicapped  throughout  life,  he  played  golf  and  tennis 
and  was  a keen  yachtsman.  He  left  a son  and  two  daughters  by 
his  wife,  a niece  of  Sir  G.  Elliot  Smith,  F.R.C.P.  He  died  at  his 
home  in  Didsbury. 

Lancet,  1952.  1952. 

Times,  10  Oct.  1952.  At.  Cantab.,  i,  80. 


BURRELL,  LANCELOT  STEPHEN  TOPHAM 

b.  1883.  d.  28  Sept.  1938. 

M.A.,  M.D.  Cantab.,  M.R.C.S.,  F.R.C.P.  (1924). 

Born  at  Wimbledon,  the  son  of  Joseph  A.  Burrell,  Lancelot 
Burrell  went  to  Eton  and  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  for  his 
education  and  did  his  clinical  training  at  St.  Thomas’s  Hospital, 
obtaining  the  Conjoint  diploma  in  1908.  After  serving  on  the 
junior  staff  of  his  own  Hospital,  he  went  to  the  Brompton  Hospital 
as  physician  to  outpatients  in  1913.  Primarily  an  authority  on 
chest  diseases  and  an  early  advocate  of  artificial  pneumothorax, 
he  took  up  the  additional  appointment  of  assistant  physician  at 
the  West  London  Hospital  in  1921  in  order  to  enlarge  his  ex- 
perience of  general  medicine.  This  he  resigned  after  five  years  on 
becoming  lecturer  on  clinical  medicine  at  the  London  School  of 
Medicine  for  Women;  in  1927  he  was  elected  physician  to  the 
Royal  Free  Hospital.  He  also  held  appointments  at  the  Midhurst, 
Ventnor  and  Benenden  Sanatoria,  the  Papworth  Village  Settlement! 
the  Lord  Mayor  Treloar  Cripples’  Home,  and,  in  the  War  of  1914- 
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1918,  at  the  Red  Cross  Fever  Hospital  at  Calais.  Mitchell  Lecturer 
at  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians  in  1930,  he  examined  both  for 
the  College  and  for  Cambridge  University.  He  edited  the  British 
Journal  of  Tuberculosis  and  was  joint  author,  with  W.  J.  Fenton 
of  a highly  esteemed  textbook,  Diseases  of  the  Chest  (1930).  Burrell 
himself,  conciliatory  by  nature,  was  an  unassuming,  kindly,  lovable 
man.  He  married  Ruth,  daughter  of  Dr.  H.  Rose  Clarke,  and  had 
two  daughters.  He  died  in  London. 

Lancet , 1938.  1938. 


GREENWOOD,  MAJOR 

b.  9 Aug.  1880.  d.  5 Oct.  1949. 

D.Sc.  Lond.,  M.R.C.S.,  F.R.S.,  F.R.C.P.  (1924). 

Major  Greenwood,  the  son  of  Major  Greenwood,  a doctor  who 
pi  actised  in  the  East  End  of  London,  was  educated  at  Merchant 
Taylors’  School.  From  there  he  went  on  to  University  College, 
London,  with  a Buxton  scholarship.  He  finished  his  medical 
training  at  the  London  Hospital,  qualifying  in  1904,  and,  after 
assisting  his  father  for  some  months,  became  a demonstrator  of 
physiology  under  Sir  Leonard  Hill;  he  was  Arris  and  Gale  lecturer 
at  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  in  1907-08.  He  also  studied 
statistics  under  Karl  Pearson  at  University  College,  and  in  1910, 
when  his  appointment  came  to  an  end,  he  obtained  the  post  of  statis- 
tician to  the  Lister  Institute.  During  the  first  Great  War  he  served 
as  an  R.A.M.C.  captain  till  1917,  when  he  took  charge  of  the 
medical  research  subsection  of  the  Ministry  of  Munitions  and 
began  to  study  “accident  proneness”  and  other  industrial  problems. 
Two  years  later  he  left  the  Lister  Institute  to  direct  the  division  of 
medical  statistics  of  the  newly  established  Ministry  of  Health, 
where  he  remained  until  1928,  receiving  in  addition  the  appointment 
of  reader  in  medical  statistics  at  London  University.  In  that  year 
he  was  selected  to  fill  the  chair  of  epidemiology  and  vital  statistics 
in  the  London  School  of  Hygiene  and  Tropical  Medicine.  There, 
in  co-operation  with  W.  W.  C.  Topley,  he  applied  statistics  to 
bacteriological  research  and  conducted  experiments  on  the  spread  of 
epidemics.  His  work  was  described  in  such  publications  as 
Epidemics  and  Crowd  Diseases  (1935),  Experimental  Epidemiology 
(1936),  and  a Statistical  Study  of  Infectious  Diseases  (1946).  He 
also  developed  an  interest  in  psychology,  rallying  to  the  defence  of 
the  psycho-analysts,  and  acquired  a taste  for  the  history  of  his  own 
subject  that  manifested  itself  in  such  works  as  The  Medical 
Dictator  (1936)  and  British  Pioneers  of  Social  Medicine  (1948). 

Greenwood’s  service  to  medicine  in  expounding  the  value  of  the 
science  of  statistics  was  recognised  by  many  honours.  The  Royal 
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College  of  Physicians  invited  him  to  deliver  the  Milroy  Lectures  in 
1922  and  the  FitzPatrick  Lectures  in  1940  and  1943,  and  awarded 
him  the  Bisset  Hawkins  Medal  in  1938.  He  received  the  Royal 
Society’s  Buchanan  Medal  in  1927.  He  was  the  first  chairman  of 
the  statistical  committee  of  the  Medical  Research  Council,  an 
office  he  held  till  1948,  and  he  was  president  of  the  Royal  Statistical 
Society  from  1934  to  1936. 

For  all  ids  advocacy  of  statistics,  Greenwood  saw  that  there  was, 
as  he  put  it  in  1924,  “a  risk  of  putting  the  claims  of  the  statistical 
expert  too  high”.  His  balanced  viewpoint  was  the  product  of  a 
mind  at  once  scholarly  and  visionary.  But  he  was  never  deterred 
from  expressing  his  opinions  by  fear  of  opposition  or  unpopularity, 
nor  did  he  hesitate  to  back  his  criticism  of  others  with  frank  denun- 
ciation and  biting  sarcasm.  His  contempt  for  pretentiousness  and 
stupidity  made  him  appear  supercilious  and  offhand  to  men  of  lesser 
intellect  who  were  in  no  position  to  appreciate  his  inner  loyalties 
and  private  convictions.  A more  human  side  to  his  character  was 
revealed  in  his  unstinted  support  for  the  Academic  Assistance 
Council  for  the  support  of  refugee  scholars  (later  the  Society  for  the 
Protection  of  Science  and  Learning).  Wide  reading  in  a variety  of 
languages  was  his  other  occupation,  and  from  this  a remarkable 
memory  enabled  him  to  derive  the  greatest  advantage.  He  married 
in  1908  Rosa  Bant  and  had  two  sons.  He  died  in  London. 

Lancet,  1949.  1949. 

LEDINGHAM,  SIR  JOHN  CHARLES  GRANT,  C.M.G. 

b.  19  May  1875.  d.  4 Oct.  1944. 

M.A.,  D.Sc.,  M.B.,  Hon.  LL.D.  Aberd.,  Hon.  Sc.D.  Dubl., 
Hon.  D.Sc.  Leeds,  F.R.S.,  F.R.C.P.  (1924). 

John  Ledingham  was  born  at  Boyndie,  Banffshire,  the  son  of 
Rev.  James  Ledingham,  and  went  to  school  at  Banff  Academy.  His 
higher  education  took  place  at  Aberdeen  University,  where  he 
graduated  as  M.A.  (1895),  B.Sc.  (1900)  and  M.B.,  Ch.B.  (1902), 
and  won  the  Simpson  and  Arnott  prizes,  the  Carnegie  research 
fellowship  and  the  Anderson  scholarship.  He  completed  his  train- 
ing with  a visit  to  Leipzig  and  with  bacteriological  research  at 
Aberdeen  and  the  London  Hospital.  In  1905  he  was  appointed 
assistant  bacteriologist  in  the  serum  department  of  the  Lister 
Institute  at  Elstree  and  a year  later  transferred  to  the  main  Institute 
in  Chelsea.  He  succeeded  George  Dean  as  chief  bacteriologist  in 
1909  and  was  given  the  title  of  professor  of  bacteriology  by  London 
University  in  1920.  His  work  at  the  Institute,  meanwhile,  had 
been  interrupted  by  his  war  service  in  the  R.A.M.C.,  first  as  bacter- 
iologist at  the  King  George  Hospital,  and  then  as  a member  of  the 
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Medical  Advisory  Committee  in  the  Mediterranean  and  consulting 
bacteriologist  to  the  Forces  in  Mesopotamia,  with  the  rank  of 
lieutenant-colonel.  He  was  created  C.M.G.  in  1918. 

On  Sir  Charles  Martin’s  retirement  in  1931,  Ledingham  became 
director  of  the  Lister  Institute,  while  retaining  his  post  as  chief 
bacteriologist.  Three  years  later  he  began  a four-year  term  as  a 
member  of  the  Medical  Research  Council,  on  whose  behalf  he  had 
helped  to  edit  the  encyclopaedic  System  of  Bacteriology  (1929-31). 
His  own  researches  embraced  a wide  variety  of  subjects — kala-azar, 
phagocytosis,  typhoid  carriers — an  early  work  by  him  and  Ark- 
wright to  attract  attention  was  The  Carrier  Problem  in  Infectious 
Diseases  (1912) — virus  diseases,  diphtheria  immunisation,  and  the 
safeguarding  of  milk  supplies.  He  delivered  the  Harben  lectures 
in  London  in  1924  and  the  Herter  lectures  at  Baltimore  in  1934. 
He  was  knighted  in  1937.  Although  shy  in  manner,  laconic  in 
speech  and  sparing  with  praise,  he  encouraged  his  staff  by  his 
example  and  proved  an  able  administrator.  Ledingham  derived 
his  main  interests  outside  his  work  from  his  love  of  the  country. 
He  married  in  1913  Barbara,  daughter  of  David  Fowler  of  Broomie- 
knowe,  Midlothian,  and  had  a son  and  a daughter.  He  died  in 
London. 

Lancet,  1944.  1944. 

LOW,  GEORGE  CARMICHAEL 

b.  14  Oct.  1872.  d.  31  July  1952. 

M.A.  St.  And.,  M.D.  Edin.,  F.R.C.P.  (1924). 

Born  at  Monifieth,  Forfarshire,  Carmichael  Low  was  educated  at 
Madras  College,  St.  Andrews,  and  St.  Andrews  University,  where 
he  graduated  in  arts.  He  took  the  M.B.,  C.M.,  degrees  at  Edin- 
burgh, with  first-class  honours,  in  1897,  and  held  house  appoint- 
ments at  Edinburgh  Royal  Infirmary.  Then,  working  in  London 
under  Manson,  he  found  his  true  vocation  in  tropical  medicine,  and 
at  his  chief’s  direction  he  continued  his  studies  at  Heidelberg  and 
Vienna.  On  his  return,  he  made  a name  for  himself  by  demon- 
strating microscopically  the  fact  that  mosquitoes  infect  man  with  the 
larval  filaria  by  the  act  of  biting.  He  followed  this  success  by 
confirming  Ross’s  observations  on  the  transmission  of  malaria  by 
means  of  an  experiment  conducted  in  1900  by  himself  and  two 
others  : sleeping  in  a mosquito-proof  house  on  the  Roman  Cam- 
pagna,  they  entirely  avoided  infection  during  their  three  months 
stay  in  a highly  malarious  area.  He  went  abroad  again  a year  later, 
as  Craggs  research  scholar,  to  study  filariasis  in  the  West  Indies. 
A further  expedition  in  1903  took  him  to  Uganda  as  a member  of 
the  Royal  Society’s  commission  for  the  study  of  sleeping  sickness. 
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The  greater  part  of  Low’s  career,  however,  was  spent  in  London. 
In  a long  association  with  the  London  School  of  Tropical  Medicine, 
he  was  first  its  superintendent  and  then  lecturer,  consulting 
pathologist,  and  director  of  its  division  of  clinical  tropical  medicine. 
He  was  for  a period  pathologist  at  the  West  London  Hospital 
and  at  various  times  lectured  at  the  Postgraduate  College,  King’s 
College  and  the  Westminster  Hospital.  During  the  first  World 
War  he  held  the  rank  of  major  in  the  I.M.S.  and  treated  officers  from 
India  suffering  from  tropical  illnesses.  After  the  War  he  became 
physician  to  the  Hospital  for  Tropical  Diseases  and  to  the  Seamen’s 
Hospital.  He  was  a member  of  the  Colonial  Advisory  Medical 
committee.  The  Royal  Society  of  Tropical  Medicine  owed  its 
foundation  in  1907  largely  to  his  efforts  and  he  was  its  secretary 
from  1912  to  1920  and  its  president  from  1929  to  1933.'  Among 
honours  he  received  were  Edinburgh  University’s  Straits  Settlements 
medal  in  1912  and  the  Mary  Kingsley  medal  of  the  Liverpool  School 
of  Tropical  Medicine  in  1929.  He  was  a contributor  to  Price’s 
Textbook  of  Medicine  and  other  textbooks,  and  also  wrote  widely 
on  his  hobby,  ornithology.  He  was  an  effective  and  entertaining 
teacher,  the  possessor  of  a dry  Scottish  sense  of  humour  and  lovable 
mannerisms.  Low  married  in  1906  Edith,  daughter  of  Joseph  Nash; 
they  had  no  children.  He  retired  in  1937  and  died  at  his  home  in 
London. 

Lancet,  1952.  1952.  Times,  1 Aug.  1952. 

RYLE,  JOHN  ALFRED 
b.  12  Dec.  1889.  d.  27  Feb.  1950. 

M.D.  Lond.,  M.A.  Oxon.,  M.A.,  Hon.  M.D.  Cantab.,  Hon.  D.Sc. 

McGill,  M.R.C.S.,  F.R.C.P.  (1924). 

The  son  of  R.  J.  Ryle,  M.D.,  of  Brighton,  John  Ryle  was  educated 
at  Brighton  College  and  studied  medicine  at  Guy’s  Hospital.  There, 
having  won  the  Treasurer’s  gold  medal  in  1912  and  graduated  as 
M.B.,  B.S.,  a year  later,  he  was  given  the  usual  resident  appointments. 
He  joined  the  R.A.M.C.  when  war  broke  out  and  served  in  the  rank 
of  captain  till  1919.  On  his  return  to  civilian  fife,  Ryle  rapidly 
came  to  the  fore  as  a consultant.  Elected  assistant  physician  and 
demonstrator  of  moibid  anatomy  at  Guy’s  in  1920,  he  made  a name 
for  himself  as  an  eloquent,  thorough  teacher  of  clinical  medicine 
and  as  an  able,  confident  physician.  His  reputation,  moreover,  was 
based  on  sound  scientific  research  on  gastro-intestinal  disorders 
and  cardio-vascular  disease,  much  of  which  was  afterwards  embodied 
in  The  Natural,  History  of  Disease  (1936),  and  on  his  invention  of 
Ryle  s tube  for  the  collection  of  gastric  samples.  He  was 
invited  to  give  the  Goulstonian  Lectures  (1925)  and  the  Croonian 
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Lectures  (1939)  before  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians,  of  which 
he  became  a Censor,  and  to  serve  as  Hunterian  professor  (1932)  by 
the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons.  He  was  chosen  to  be  Physician  to 
the  Royal  Household  in  1932  and  appointed  Physician-Extra- 
ordinary  to  the  King  four  years  later.  He  was  a member  of  the 
Medical  Research  Council  from  1935  to  1939. 

Ryle  was  in  the  midst  of  an  eminently  successful  career  as  a 
London  consultant  when,  in  1935,  as  if  to  escape  the  inexorable 
demands  of  his  huge  practice,  he  accepted  the  Regius  chair  of 
physic  at  Cambridge.  His  intellectual  range,  his  preoccupation 
with  social  reform,  seemed  to  qualify  him  for  an  academic  post. 
But  in  fact  he  never  came  to  terms  with  the  University.  He  felt 
ill  at  ease  in  college  life,  and  his  schemes  for  stimulating  research 
did  not  develop  fully.  The  declaration  of  war  in  1939  resolved  the 
problem  of  his  future.  After  wrestling  with  a conscience  that  had 
conceded  the  pacifist  viewpoint,  and  in  spite  of  poor  health,  he 
returned  to  labour  at  Guy’s  and  to  act  as  a consultant  adviser  to 
the  Ministry  of  Health.  In  1941  he  published  a collection  of  essays 
on  fear  and  pain  and  on  life  and  death,  under  the  title  Fears  may  be 
Liars  (1941).  A year  later  he  severed  his  connection  with  Cam- 
bridge. 

The  last  period  of  his  life  began  in  1943  when  he  was  appointed  as 
the  first  professor  of  social  medicine  at  Oxford.  Here  he  found  wider 
scope  for  his  idealism  and  threw  himself  into  the  task  of  studying 
the  environmental  factors  in  the  production  of  disease.  His 
views  were  expounded  in  lectures,  published  with  the  title  of 
Changing  Disciplines  in  1948.  For  the  sake  of  his  cause  he  under- 
took world-wide  travels,  although  his  health  grew  worse.  His 
influence  on  current  and  future  thought  was  considerable,  but  his 
practical  projects  were  only  successful  in  part,  for  though  he  had 
sincerity,  unselfishness,  understanding,  and  humility,  as  well  as 
charm,  he  also  had  some  of  the  idealist’s  limitations. 

Ryle  married  in  1914  Miriam  Power  Scully  and  had  two  daughters 
and  three  sons.  He  died  at  his  home  in  Sussex. 

Lancet,  1950.  1950. 

Oxford  Medical  School  Gazette,  1950,  ii,  84. 

Presidential  Address  to  R.C.P.,  1950,  11. 


ADIE,  WILLIAM  JOHN 

b.  31  Oct.  1886.  d.  17  Mar.  1935. 

M.D.  Edin.,  F.R.C.P.  (1925). 

W.  J.  Adie  was  born  at  Geelong,  Australia,  the  eldest  son  of 
David  Adie,  and  was  educated  at  the  Flinders  School,  Geelong. 
He  studied  medicine  at  Edinburgh  University,  winning  the  McCosh 
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scholarship  and  graduating  as  M.B.,  B.Ch.,  in  1911.  He  then 
visited  Munich  and  other  clinics  in  Germany  and  served  as  a house 
physician  in  the  National  Hospital  for  the  Paralysed  and  Epileptic  in 
London.  He  joined  up  on  the  outbreak  of  war  and  was  posted 
to  the  1st  Northamptonshire  Regiment  as  its  medical  officer.  One 
of  the  battalion’s  few  survivors  from  the  retreat  from  Mons,  he  was 
transferred  to  the  Leicestershire  Regiment  and  later  given  medical 
charge  of  the  7th  General  Hospital,  also  acting  as  consultant  to  the 
2nd  Army  Centre  for  head  wounds.  On  demobilisation,  he  was 
made  medical  registrar  at  Charing  Cross  Hospital  and  in  due 
course  was  appointed  both  to  its  staff  and  to  that  of  the  National 
Hospital.  He  was  also  for  brief  periods  physician  to  the  Royal 
Northern  Hospital  and  the  Royal  London  Ophthalmic  Hospital 
and  neurologist  to  the  Mount  Vernon  Hospital,  Northwood.  Both 
as  a writer  on  neurological  subjects  such  as  narcolepsy,  pituitary 
tumours  and  disseminated  sclerosis,  and  as  a teacher  of  clinical 
medicine  with  remarkable  powers  of  observation,  Adie  had  shown 
exceptional  promise  when  his  life  was  cut  short  at  the  age  of  forty- 
eight.  He  was  also  a fine  linguist.  But  for  all  his  intellectual 
capacity,  he  remained  modest  and  approachable.  He  married  in 
1916  Lorraine  Bonar  of  Edinburgh  and  had  a son  and  a daughter. 
He  died  at  Golders  Green. 

Lancet,  1935.  1935. 

BARRIS,  JOHN  DAVIS 

b.  9 June  1879.  d.  23  Feb.  1946. 

B A.,  M.B.  Cantab.,  F.R.C.S.,  F.R.C.P.  (1925),  F.R.C.O.G. 

John  Barris  was  born  at  Southsea,  the  son  of  Arthur  Paulin 
Barris,  merchant,  of  London,  and  his  wife  Caroline  Bridget  Davis. 
He  was  educated  at  the  West  Kent  Grammar  School  and  Caius 
College,  Cambridge,  and,  after  graduating  as  B.A.  in  1901,  went 
on  to  qualify  at  St.  Bartholomew’s  Hospital  four  years  later.  He 
was  awarded  the  Shuter  scholarship  in  1903  and  the  Luther  Holden 
research  scholarship  in  1908,  and  took  the  F.R.C.S.  in  1909.  He 
served  in  a number  of  junior  appointments  in  his  own  Hospital, 
at  the  Royal  Waterloo  Hospital,  and  at  the  City  of  London  Lying- 
In  Hospital,  before  being  appointed  assistant  physician-accoucheur 
on  the  St.  Bartholomew’s  staff  in  1913.  He  served  as  a captain  in 
France  during  the  1914-1918  War.  He  retired  to  the  consulting 
staff  of  the  Hospital  in  1939,  having  been  full  physician-accoucheur 
since  1925,  but  immediately  returned  to  his  department  when  the 
second  World  War  began  and  continued  work  till  1945.  Barris 
examined  for  Cambridge  and  London  Universities  and  for  the 
Royal  College  of  Physicians,  and  was  elected  an  F.R.C.O.G.  in 
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1929.  A contributor  to  Midwifery  by  Ten  Teachers  (1917)  and 
Diseases  of  Women  by  Ten  Teachers  (1919),  he  was  himself  a fine 
teacher  and  devoted  to  his  Hospital.  He  was  a keen  follower  of 
the  Hospital  s rugby  club  and  its  president  for  a dozen  years 
He  married  in  1901  Margaret  Morris  and  had  three  daughters' 
He  died  in  St.  Bartholomew’s  Hospital. 


Lancet,  1946. 

Al.  Cantab.,  i,  169. 


1946. 

Biog.  Hist,  of  Caius  College , ii,  555. 


CHANDLER,  FREDERICK  GEORGE 

b.  25  July  1885.  d.  8 Oct.  1942. 

M.A.,  M.D.  Cantab.,  M.R.C.S.,  F.R.C.P.  (1925). 

Frederick  Chandler  was  born  at  Sutton,  Surrey,  the  son  of 
George  Chandler,  and  from  the  Leys  School  went  up  to  Jesus 
College,  Cambridge,  with  a classical  scholarship.  Having  gained 
first-class  honours  in  the  natural  sciences  tripos  of  1908,  he  com- 
pleted his  medical  training  at  St.  Bartholomew’s  Hospital,  qualifying 
in  1911.  He  then  obtained  junior  appointments  there,  at  the 
Hospital  for  Sick  Children  and  the  Brompton  Hospital,  and  was 
acting  as  registrar  at  the  London  Hospital  when  war  was  declared 
in  1914.  His  next  four  years  were  spent  mainly  in  France,  where 
he  served,  in  the  rank  of  captain,  as  medical  officer  of  the  2nd 
Argyll  and  Sutherland  Highlanders  and  with  a field  ambulance  and 
a casualty  clearing  station.  On  his  return,  he  was  elected,  in  1919, 
to  the  staff  of  the  City  of  London  Hospital  for  Diseases  of  the  Chest 
and,  three  years  later,  to  Charing  Cross  Hospital.  He  resigned 
from  the  latter  in  1930,  on  being  appointed  assistant  physician  to 
St.  Bartholomew’s.  Chandler  also  belonged  to  the  consulting 
staffs  of  the  King  Edward  VII  Sanatorium  at  Midhurst  and  the 
Hospital  for  Tropical  Diseases.  He  gave  the  Mitchell  Lecture  on 
tuberculosis  at  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians  in  1939,  and  it  was 
as  an  authority  on  diseases  of  the  chest  that  he  was  generally  known. 
He  was  a pioneer  in  chest  surgery  at  a critical  stage  of  its  develop- 
ment, and  devised  a useful  single-puncture  thoracoscope.  As  a 
teacher  he  had  unusual  drive  and  enthusiasm,  which  he  was  capable 
of  communicating  to  his  assistants  and  students;  he  was  a good 
draughtsman  and  an  exponent  of  the  graphic  representation  of 
facts  and  figures.  He  was  interested  in  music,  literature  and  art, 
but  gardening  was  perhaps  his  chief  hobby.  Chandler  married 
Marjorie,  daughter  of  Frederick  Raimes,  J.P.,  of  Durham,  and  had 
one  son  and  two  daughters.  He  died  in  his  country  home  at 
Newdigate,  Surrey. 

Lancet,  1942.  B.M.J.,  1942. 

St.  Bart's  Hospital  Journal,  1942,  xlvii,  23,  39 
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FOX,  ROBERT  FORTESCUE 
b.  24  Dec.  1858.  d.  15  June  1940. 

M.D.  Lond.,  M.R.C.S.,  L.S.A.,  F.R.C.P.  (1925). 


Fortescue  Fox  was  the  seventh  son  of  Joseph  John  Fox,  a Stoke 
Newington  surgeon  who  came  of  a Cornish  Quaker  family,  and  his 
wife  Sarah  Angell  Allen.  He  qualified  at  the  London  Hospital  in 
1882  and  was  house  physician  to  Sir  Andrew  Clark;  but  precarious 
health  took  him  away  from  hospital  work,  first  on  a voyage  to 
China  as  a ship’s  surgeon,  and  then  to  a temporary  post  at  Strath- 
peffer  Spa  in  Ross-shire,  where  he  remained  to  practise  for  twenty 
years.  He  returned  to  London  finally  in  1905,  and  in  1913,  when 
he  produced  his  Principles  and  Practice  of  Medical  Hydrology , he 
was  already  accepted  as  an  authority  on  British  and  foreign  spas. 
During  the  1914-1918  War  his  specialised  practice  vanished  and  he 
concentrated  on  the  care  of  the  disabled.  He  insisted  on  the  value 
of  various  forms  of  baths  and  exercise  for  the  restoration  of  injuied 
limbs;  he  wrote  Physical  Remedies  for  Disabled  Soldiers  (1917), 
worked  with  Sir  Robert  Jones  at  the  Military  Orthopaedic  Hospital, 

» Shepherd’s  Bush,  and  introduced  the  “whirlpool”  arm  and  leg 
baths.  A pioneer  of  what  was  later  called  rehabilitation,  he  was 
impressed  by  the  need  for  concurrent  treatment  and  training  of  the 
disabled,  and  his  ideas  on  this  and  on  resettlement  were  partially 
realised  in  the  Enham  Village  Centre,  of  which  he  was  for  a year  the 
first  medical  director. 

As  a physician,  he  was  interested  in  people  even  more  than  in 
diseases,  and  his  approach  to  each  case  was  correspondingly 
personal,  including  a search  for  environmental  or  social  factors  in 
the  illness.  A therapist  by  nature,  he  made  full  use  of  drugs,  but 
was  unfashionable  in  his  faith  in  “ airs,  waters,  and  places  ” as 
remedial  agents.  He  urged  that  clinics  should  be  set  up  in  cities 
to  reduce  rheumatic  disabilities,  and  the  British  Red  Cross  Clinic 
for  Rheumatism  was  largely  the  result  of  his  leadership  and  plan- 
ning. But  he  was  also  eager  that  spas  and  coastal  resorts  should  be 
used  more  widely,  with  financial  aid  from  public  funds  for  poorer 
patients,  and  he  helped  to  found  the  British  Health  Resorts  Associa- 
tion. To  promote  the  scientific  study  of  climates  and  waters,  he 
formed  the  International  Society  of  Medical  Hydrology  and  edited 
its  Archives  for  several  years  from  1922.  When,  in  his  old  age, 
some  of  his  foreign  associates  became  political  refugees,  he  spared 
no  pains  to  help  them.  Fox  remained  active  in  practice  and  in 
persuasive  writing  until  the  last  days  of  a life  of  ardent  and  often 
far-sighted  effort.  Sensitive  and  latterly  frail,  he  felt  acutely  the 
rebuffs  that  come  to  innovators.  But  he  had  many  compensating 
interests — in  poetry,  archaeology,  travel,  painting  and  gardening. 
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He  married  the  daughter  of  Rev.  W.  S.  McDougall  and  had  three 
daughters  and  three  sons— one  of  them  T.  F.  Fox,  F.R.C  P He  was 
a brother  of  R.  Hingston  Fox,  F.R.C.P.  He  died  in  London. 
Lancet,  1940.  1940.  Information  supplied  by  Dr.  T.  F.  Fox. 


RIDDOCH,  GEORGE 

b.  27  Dec.  1888.  d.  24  Oct.  1947. 

M.D.  Aberd.,  F.R.C.P.  (1925). 

George  Riddoch  was  born  at  Keith,  Banffshire,  the  eldest  son  of 
George  Riddoch  of  Rothiemay,  and  was  educated  at  Gordon’s 
College,  Aberdeen,  He  graduated  as  M.B.,  Ch.B.,  at  Aberdeen 
University  in  1913,  having  won  many  distinctions  as  a student,  and, 
deciding  to  specialise  in  neurology,  became  a resident  at  the  West 
End  Hospital  for  Nervous  Diseases  in  London.  His  work  as  an 
R.  A.M.C.  captain  attached  to  the  Empire  Hospital  for  Injuries  of  the 
Nervous  System  during  the  1914-1918  War  brought  him  into  touch 
with  Henry  Head,  who  encouraged  him  to  publish  valuable  papers 
on  visual  perception  after  war  injuries  and  on  the  reflex  functions 
of  the  divided  spinal  cord.  On  demobilisation,  he  joined  the 
newly  established  medical  unit  at  the  London  Hospital  and  the 
staff  of  the  Hospital  for  Epilepsy  and  Paralysis,  Maida  Vale.  He 
began  consulting  practice  in  1924,  on  election  to  the  staff  of  the 
former,  and  quickly  achieved  success.  He  was  also  appointed  to 
the  staff  of  the  National  Hospital  for  the  Paralysed  and  Epilepac 
and  became  consulting  neurologist  to  the  Claybury  Mental  Hospital. 
He  examined  for  his  old  University  and  delivered  the  Lumleian 
Lectures  at  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians  in  1938.  A year  later, 
at  the  start  of  the  Second  World  War,  he  was  made  head  of  the 
E.M.S.  Neurological  Unit  at  Chase  Farm  Hospital,  to  which  his 
own  neurological  department  at  the  London  Hospital  had  been 
evacuated.  In  1941  he  was  appointed  consulting  neurologist  to 
the  Army,  with  the  rank  of  brigadier,  and  at  the  end  of  the  War  he 
accepted  the  same  appointment  from  the  Ministry  of  Pensions. 

Riddoch’s  ability  was  apparent  in  every  task  that  he  undertook 
and  for  this  reason  his  researches,  which  had  shown  early  promise, 
suffered  as  the  claims  of  his  practice  increased.  Here,  as  in  his 
teaching,  his  proficiency  was  enhanced  by  a humorous  and  lovable 
personality,  that  made  “ Wee  Georgie”,  with  his  stock  of  Aberdon- 
ian tales  and  infectious  laugh,  a universally  popular  figure.  In  his 
leisure  he  delighted  in  books  and  music,  fishing,  and  the  country  life 
of  Rothiemay.  He  mfarried  in  1916  Margaret,  daughter  of  John 
Ledingham  of  Aberdeen,  and  had  two  sons,  and  a daughter.  He 
died  in  the  London  Hospital. 

Lancet,  1947.  1947.  Presidential  Address  to  R.C.P.,  1948,  15. 
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SIMEY,  ATHELSTANE  ILIFF 
b.  27  Jan.  1873.  d.  20  Aug.  1943. 

M.A.,  M.D.  Cantab.,  M.R.C.S.,  F.R.C.P.  (1925). 

A.  I.  Simey,  who  was  born  at  Sunderland,  the  third  son  of  Ralph 
Simey,  enjoyed  the  benefits  of  a classical  education.  He  won 
classical  scholarships  both  at  Rugby  and  at  King’s  College,  Cam- 
bridge, and  took  a first  in  the  classical  tripos  of  1895,  before  turning 
to  medicine.  He  did  his  clinical  training  at  the  London  Hospital, 
qualifying  in  1901,  and  was  given  house  appointments  there  and  at 
the  Belgrave  Hospital  for  Children.  He  was  physician  to  out- 
patients at  the  City  of  London  Hospital  for  Diseases  of  the  Chest 
for  a short  time,  but  in  1908  left  London  to  take  up  the  post  of 
medical  officer  to  his  old  school.  In  the  next  twenty-three  years  he 
gained  a wide  reputation  as  an  authority  on  health  in  boarding 
schools.  On  his  persuasion,  the  Rugby  authorities  set  an  example 
to  other  schools  by  instituting  a substantial  evening  meal  for  the 
boys  and  by  abolishing  unnecessary  quarantine.  The  local  Hospital 
of  St.  Cross  also  owed  much  to  his  support.  In  the  War  of  1914— 
1918,  he  served  on  the  staff  of  the  Officers’  Hospital  at  Le  Havre. 
On  resigning  from  his  Rugby  appointment,  Simey  set  up  as  a 
consultant  at  Exeter,  being  elected  to  the  staff  of  the  Exmouth 
Hospital.  But  illness  soon  necessitated  his  retirement,  which  he 
spent  partly  in  the  New  Forest  and  partly  in  Cumberland.  Simey 
was  a deliberate,  meticulous,  and  notoriously  slow  worker.  But 
he  was  a popular  figure  among  Rugbeians  of  all  ages,  and  a gen- 
erous philanthropist  and  a keen  naturalist.  He  married  a 
daughter  of  Foster  Alleyne.  He  died  at  Fordingbridge. 

Lancet,  1943.  1943. 

SOLTAU,  ALFRED  BERTRAM,  C.M.G.,  C.B.E.,  T.D. 
b.  21  Mar.  1876.  d.  26  July  1930. 

M.D.  Lond.,  F.R.C.S.,  F.R.C.P.  (1925). 

Alfred  Soltau  received  his  education  in  Tasmania,  where  his 
father,  George  Soltau,  a nonconformist  minister,  was  in  charge  of  a 
mission  church.  He  learned  his  medicine  at  the  London  Hospital, 
winning  many  honours,  which  included  the  Anderson  prize  for 
clinical  medicine,  and  graduating  as  M.B.  in  1900.  He  held  a 
number  of  junior  appointments  in  the  London  Hospital  and 
qualified  as  F.R.C.S.  in  1902.  He  made  his  permanent  home  in 
Plymouth,  where  his  family  was  well  known,  and,  after  working  at 
the  Public  Dispensary,  was  elected  to  the  staffs  of  the  Devon  and 
Cornwall  Ear  and  Throat  Hospital  and  of  the  South  Devon  and 
East  Cornwall  Hospital.  He  also  joined  a Volunteer  bearer 
company,  and,  when  war  broke  out  nine  years  later,  went  out  to 
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[1925 


France  in  command  of  the  2nd  Wessex  Field  Ambulance.  In  1916 
he  was  promoted  to  colonel  and  made  consulting  physician  to  the 
First  and  Second  Armies,  and  in  1918  received  the  same  appoint- 
ment to  the  War  Office  and  the  Ministry  of  Pensions,  to  advise  on 
gas  cases  of  which  he  had  gained  useful  experience.  For  his  services 
he  was  created  C.M.G.  in  1916  and  C.B.E.  in  1919,  and  received  the 
Croix  de  Guerre  in  1918.  After  his  return  to  civilian  life,  he 
played  a large  part  in  local  public  affairs.  He  was  a member  of 
the  Plymouth  borough  council  from  1919  to  1925,  chairman  of  the 
public  health  committee  and  president  of  the  Plymouth  Conservative 
Association.  Soltau,  although  handicapped  by  illness,  was  public- 
spirited,  energetic  and  courageous,  but  his  character  lacked  the 
cheerfulness  and  warmth  that  would  have  brought  popularity. 
He  married  in  1903  Edith  Mary,  daughter  of  W.  E.  Watts  of 
Plymouth,  by  whom  he  had  a son  and  a daughter.  He  died  in 
London. 

Lancet,  1930. 


1930. 


COLLEGE  OFFICERS 

The  following  lists  are  continued  from  vol.  iii,  pp.  343,  346,  348. 
They  are  complete  to  the  time  of  publication  and  therefore  include 
some  officers  whose  biographies  do  not  appear  in  this  volume. 


70. 

1867 

71. 

1871 

72. 

1876 

73. 

1881 

74. 

1888 

75. 

1893 

76. 

1896 

77. 

1899 

78. 

1905 

79. 

1910 

80. 

1915 

81. 

1918 

82. 

1922 

OO 

1926 

84. 

1931 

85. 

1938 

86. 

1941 

87. 

1950 

PRESIDENTS 

Sir  James  Alderson,  D.M.  Oxon. 

Sir  George  Burrows,  Bart.,  M.D.  Cantab. 

Sir  James  Risdon  Bennett,  M.D.  Edin. 

Sir  William  Jenner,  Bart.  G.C.B.,  M.D.  Lond. 

Sir  Andrew  Clark,  Bart.,  M.D.  Aberd. 

Sir  John  Russell  Reynolds,  Bart.,  M.D.  Lond. 

Sir  Samuel  Wilks,  Bart.,  M.D.  Lond. 

Sir  William  Selby  Church,  Bart.,  K.C.B.,  D.M. 
Oxon. 

Sir  Richard  Douglas  Powell,  Bart.,  K.C.V.O., 
M.D.  Lond. 

Sir  Thomas  Barlow,  Bart.,  K.C.V.O.,  M.D.  Lond. 
Sir  Frederick  Taylor,  Bart.,  M.D.  Lond. 

Sir  Norman  Moore,  Bart.,  M.D.  Cantab. 

Sir  Humphry  Davy  Rolleston,  Bart.,  G.C.V.O., 
K.C.B.,  M.D.  Cantab. 

Sir  John  Rose  Bradford,  Bart.,  K.C.M.G.,  C.B., 
C.B.E.,  M.D.  Lond. 

Viscount  Dawson  of  Penn,  P.C.,  G.C.V.O.,  K.C.B., 
K.C.M.G.,  M.D.  Lond. 

Sir  Robert  Hutchison,  Bart.,  M.D.  Edin. 

Lord  Moran  of  Manton,  M.C.,  M.D.  Lond. 

Sir  Walter  Russell  Brain,  Bart.,  D.M.  Oxon. 


VICE-PRESIDENTS 

In  a Bye-law  of  the  College  passed  in  July,  1884,  it  was  decreed 
that  two  Vice-Presidents  should  be  elected  annually  from  among 
those  Fellows  who  had  held  the  office  of  Censor;  no  Vice-President 
was  to  be  eligible  for  re-election  until  a period  of  five  years  had 
elapsed. 

The  Bye-law  was  repealed  in  January,  1890. 

1.  1885  Frederic  John  Farre,  M.D.  Cantab. 

2.  George  Tupman  Fincham,  D.M.  Oxon. 

3.  1886  Edmund  Lloyd  Birkett,  M.D.  Cantab 

4.  John  William  Ogle,  D.M.  Oxon. 
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5.  1887  Sir  George  Johnson,  M.D.  Lond. 

6.  Samuel  Osborne  Habershon,  M.D.  Lond. 

7.  1888  Sir  Edward  Henry  Sieveicing,  M.D.  Edin. 

8.  Charles  Handfield-Jones,  M.B.  Cantab. 

9.  1889  William  Munk,  M.D.  Leyden. 

10.  Sir  Alfred  Baring  Garrod,  M.D.  Lond. 

11.  1890  Sir  Richard  Quain,  Bart.,  M.D.  Lond. 

12.  Sir  Samuel  Wilks,  Bart.,  M.D.  Lond. 


TREASURERS 

46.  1854  Sir  James  Alderson,  D.M.  Oxon. 

47.  1867  William  Emmanuel  Page,  D.M.  Oxon. 

48.  1868  Frederic  John  Farre,  M.D.  Cantab. 

49.  1883  Andrew  Whyte  Barclay,  M.D.  Edin.,  Cantab. 

50.  1884  Sir  Dyce  Duckworth,  Bart.,  M.D.  Edin. 

51.  1923  Sidney  Philip  Phillips,  M.D.  Lond. 

52.  1938  Lord  Moran  of  Manton,  M.C.,  M.D.  Lond. 

53.  1941  Sir  Harold  Esmond  Arnison  Boldero,  D.M.  Oxon. 

54.  1942  Conrad  Meredyth  Hinds  Howell,  D.M.  Oxon. 

55.  1945  William  George  Barnard,  C.B.E. 


REGISTRARS 

33.  1858  Sir  Henry  Alfred  Pitman,  M.D.  Cantab. 

34.  1889  Edward  Liveing,  M.D.  Cantab. 

35.  1909  Joseph  Arderne  Ormerod,  D.M.  Oxon. 

36.  1925  Sir  Raymond  Henry  Payne  Crawfurd,  D.M.  Oxon. 

37.  1938  Sir  Henry  Letheby  Tidy,  K.B.E.,  D.M.  Oxon. 

38.  1942  Sir  Harold  Esmond  Arnison  Boldero,  D.M.  Oxon. 


ASSISTANT  REGISTRARS 

The  office  of  Assistant  Registrar  was  instituted  by  a Bye-law 
of  the  College  passed  in  March,  1883. 


1.  1883  Sir  William  Henry  Allchin,  M.D.  Lond. 

2.  1886  Edward  Liveing,  M.D.  Cantab. 

[1890-1902.  None  appointed.] 

3.  1903  Oswald  Auchinleck  Browne,  M.D.  Cantab. 

4.  1908  Joseph  Arderne  Ormerod,  D.M.  Oxon. 

[1909-25.  None  appointed.] 

5.  1926  Robert  Oswald  Moon,  D.M.  Oxon. 

6.  1933  Charles  Edward  Newman,  M.D.  Cantab. 

7.  1938  Reginald  Hilton,  M.D.  Cantab. 

8.  1942  Alan  Aird  Moncrieff,  C.B.E.,  M.D.  Lond. 

9.  1946  William  Donald  Wykeham  Brooks,  D.M.  Cantab. 

10.  1950  Mark  Ian  Alastair  Hunter,  M.D.  Cantab. 
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HARVEIAN  LIBRARIANS 

The  following  is  a complete  list  of  Harveian  Librarians  as  far 
as  it  has  been  possible  to  ascertain  them.  During  the  years  171 1— 
33  and.  1751-1816,  there  was  no  Harveian  Librarian,  and  the 
Library  was  in  the  care  of  the  Bedell;  similarly,  during  the  years 
1817-56,  the  duties  of  the  Harveian  Librarian  were  carried  out  by 
the  Registrar. 

1.  1654-66  Christopher  Merrett,  D.M.  Oxon. 

2.  1706-07  Walter  Charleton,  D.M.  Oxon. 

3.  1734-50  Richard  Tyson,  D.M.  Oxon. 


4.  1857  William  Munk,  M.D.  Leyden. 

5.  1899  Joseph  Frank  Payne,  D.M.  Oxon. 

6.  1910  Sir  Norman  Moore,  Bart.,  M.D.  Cantab. 

7.  1918  Thomas  Hancock  Arnold  Chaplin,  M.D.  Cantab. 

[1945-47.  None  appointed.] 

8.  1948  Archibald  Gilpin,  M.D.  Lond. 

9.  1949  Sir  Edward  Charles  Dodds,  M.V.O.,  M.D.  Lond. 
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The  following  lists  are  continued  from  vol.  iji,  p.  350  If.  They 
are  complete,  as  far  as  possible,  to  1953,  and  therefore  include  some 
lecturers  whose  biographies  do  not  appear  in  this  volume.  Names 
of  lecturers  in  years  before  1826  which  were  not  included  in  Munk’s 
lists  and  which  have  since  been  traced  are  inserted  at  the  head  of 
each  list ; in  the  case  of  the  Lumleian  Lectures,  a complete  list  from 
their  foundation  is  given.  No  lectures  were  given  in  1824  and  1825, 
the  honoraria  being  transferred  to  the  Building  Fund. 

* indicates  that  the  lecture  was  not  delivered. 

f indicates  that  although  the  lecture  was  not  actually  delivered, 
because  of  war  conditions  or  illness,  or  for  some  other  reason,  it 
has  either  been  published,  as  a book  or  in  a journal,  or  exists 
in  manuscript  in  the  College  Library. 


LUMLEIAN  LECTURES 


Names  of  lecturers  in  the  years  1768-71  and  1836  have  not  been 
traced.  No  lecture  was  given  in  1826,  the  honorarium  being  trans- 
ferred to  the  Building  Fund. 


15827-1602 

1602-06 

1607-14 

1615-55 

1656-93 

1694-1709 

1710-32 

1732/3-39 

1740/1-45 

1746-48 

1749-54 

1755-67 

1772-85 

1786-88 


Richard  Forster,  M.D. 
William  Dunne,  M.D. 
Thomas  Davies,  M.D. 
William  Harvey,  M.D. 

Sir  Charles  Scarburgh,  M.D. 
Samuel  Collins,  jnr.,  M.D. 
Walter  Harris,  M.D. 

Henry  Plumptre,  M.D. 
Robert  Nesbitt,  M.D. 

Frank  Nicholls,  M.D. 
William  Battie,  M.D. 
Thomas  Lawrence,  M.D. 
Swithin  Adee,  M.D. 

Thomas  Healde,  M.D. 
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1789-1811 

1812-23 

James  Hervey,  M.D. 
Richard  Powell,  M.D. 

1827-28 

1829-30 

1831-32 

1833-34 

1835 

1837-38 

1839 

1840-41 

1842 

1843-44 

1845-46 

1847-48 

1849-50 

1851 

1852-53 

1854-55 

1856-57 

1858-59 

1860-61 

1862 

1863 

1864 

1865 

1866 

1867 

1868 

1869 

1870 

1871 

1872 

1873 

1874 

1875  1 

1876 

1877 

1878 

1879 

1880 
1881 
1882 

1883 

1884 

1885 

1886 
1887 

Peter  Mere  Latham,  M.D. 

John  Elliotson,  M.D. 

Thomas  Watson,  M.D. 

Francis  Hawkins,  M.D. 

Francis  Bisset  Hawkins,  M.D. 

Richard  Bright,  M.D. 

Thomas  Mayo,  M.D. 

Francis  Hawkins,  M.D. 

Thomas  Mayo,  M.D. 

George  Burrows,  M.D. 

Sir  George  Lefevre,  M.D. 

James  Arthur  Wilson,  M.D. 

Robert  Bentley  Todd,  M.D. 

John  Carr  Badeley,  M.D. 

James  Alderson,  M.D. 

James  Copland,  M.D. 

Robert  Lee,  M.D. 

Alexander  Tweedie,  M.D. 

Thomas  Alfred  Barker,  M.D. 

Charles  James  Blasius  Williams,  M.D. 
Thomas  King  Chambers,  M.D. 
Andrew  Whyte  Barclay,  M.D. 

Charles  Handheld- Jones,  M.B. 

Henry  William  Fuller,  M.D. 

John  Russell  Reynolds,  M.D. 

William  Augustus  Guy,  M.B. 

Thomas  Alfred  Barker,  M.D. 

Sir  James  Risdon  Bennett,  M.D. 
Charles  West,  M.D. 

Sir  Richard  Quain,  M.D. 

Robert  Barnes,  M.D. 

Francis  Sibson,  M.D. 

Lionel  Smith  Beale,  M.B. 

Samuel  Osborne  Habershon,  M.D. 

Sir  George  Johnson,  M.D. 

Sir  John  Charles  Bucknill,  M.D. 

John  Syer  Bristowe,  M.D. 

Sir  William  Roberts,  M.D. 

Reginald  Southey,  M.D. 

John  Scott  Burdon  Sanderson,  M.D. 
Alfred  Baring  Garrod,  M.D. 

James  Andrew,  M.D. 

Sir  Andrew  Clark,  M.D. 

William  Henry  Stone,  M.B. 

William  Overend  Priestley,  M.D. 
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1888 

1889 

1890 

1891 

1892 

1893 

1894 

1895 

1896 

1897 

1898 

1899 

1900 

1901 

1902 

1903 

1904 

1905 

1906 

1907 

1908 

1909 

1910 

1911 

1912 

1913 

1914 

1915 

1916 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 

1921 

1922 

1923 

1924 

1925 

1926 

1927 

1928 

1929 

1930 

1931 

1932 

1933 

1934 

1935 

1936 


William  Howship  Dickinson,  M.D. 

John  Harley,  M.D. 

John  Hughlings  Jackson,  M.D. 

William  Henry  Broadbent,  M.D. 

Philip  Henry  Pye-Smith,  M.D. 

Charles  Theodore  Williams,  M.D. 
Octavius  Sturges,  M.D. 

George  Fielding  Blandford,  D.M. 

Sir  Dyce  Duckworth,  M.D. 

Henry  Charlton  Bastian,  M.D. 

Sir  Richard  Douglas  Powell,  M.D. 
Samuel  Jones  Gee,  M.D. 

Walter  Butler  Cheadle,  M.D. 

Joseph  Frank  Payne,  D.M. 

Frederick  Thomas  Roberts,  M.D. 
Thomas  Robinson  Glynn,  M.D. 
Frederick  Taylor,  M.D. 

William  Henry  Allchin,  M.D. 

David  Ferrier,  M.D. 

George  Henry  Savage,  M.D. 

Sir  James  Sawyer,  M.D. 

Norman  Moore,  M.D. 

William  Osier,  M.D. 

John  Mitchell  Bruce,  M.D. 

Percy  Marmaduke  Kidd,  M.D. 

Francis  de  Havilland  Hall,  M.D. 

Joseph  Arderne  Ormerod,  M.D. 

Sidney  Harris  Cox  Martin,  M.D. 
Frederick  Eustace  Batten,  M.D. 

George  Alexander  Sutherland,  M.D. 
George  Frederic  Still,  M.D. 

Sir  Humphry  Davy  Rolleston,  M.D. 

Sir  John  Rose  Bradford,  M.D. 

Arthur  Whitfield,  M.D. 

Hector  William  Gavin  Mackenzie,  M.D. 
Arthur  John  Hall,  M.D. 

Thomas  McCrae,  M.D. 

Hector  Charles  Cameron,  M.D. 

Sir  Thomas  Jeeves  Horder,  M.D. 

Sir  Charlton  Briscoe,  M.D. 

James  Stansfield  Collier,  M.D. 

Robert  Arthur  Young,  M.D. 

Carey  Franklin  Coombs,  M.D. 

Sir  William  Henry  Willcox,  M.D. 
Charles  Ernest  Lakin,  M.D. 

Charles  Richard  Box,  M.D. 

Henry  Letheby  Tidy,  D.M. 

Joseph  Shaw  Bolton,  M.D. 

John  Parkinson,  M.D. 


1937 

1938 

1939 

*1940 

f 1941 

1 1942 

1943 

1944 

1945 

1946 

1947 

1948 

1949 

1950 

1951 

1952 

1953 

1679 

1726 

1826 

1827 

1828 

1829 

1830 

1831 

1832 

1833 

1834 

1835 

1836 

1837 

1838 

1839 

1840 

1841 

1842 

1843 

1844 

1845 

1846 
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John  Crighton  Bramwell,  M.D. 

George  Riddoch,  M.D. 

William  Willis  Dalziel  Thomson,  M.D. 
Ivor  Jones  Davies,  M.D. 

Sir  Philip  Henry  Manson-Bahr,  M.D. 
Reginald  Henry  Miller,  M.D. 

Arthur  Geoffrey  Evans,  M.D. 

Hugh  Stannus  Stannus,  M.D. 

Henry  MacCormac,  M.B. 

John  Maurice  Hardman  Campbell,  D.M. 
James  Purdon  Martin,  M.D. 

Frederick  John  Nattrass,  M.D. 

Arthur  Peregrine  Thomson,  M.D. 

Basil  Thomas  Parsons-Smith,  M.D. 

Sir  Adolphe  Abrahams,  M.D. 

Robert  Platt,  M.D. 

Edward  Arnold  Carmichael,  M.B. 


GOULST  ONI  AN  LECTURES 

Walter  Charleton,  M.D. 

William  Rutty,  M.D. 


Francis  Hawkins,  M.D. 

Thomas  Watson,  M.D. 

Francis  Bisset  Hawkins,  M.D. 

Edward  James  Seymour,  M.D. 

Henry  Holland,  M.D. 

William  Prout,  M.D. 

Peter  Mark  Roget,  M.D. 

Richard  Bright,  M.D. 

George  Man  Burrows,  M.D. 
Alexander  Philip  Wilson  Philip,  M.D. 
Algernon  Frampton,  M.D. 

Roderick  Macleod,  M.D. 

James  Copland,  M.D. 

Robert  Bentley  Todd,  M.D. 

William  Emmanuel  Page,  M.D. 
Charles  James  Blasius  Williams,  M.D. 
Marshall  Hall,  M.D. 

George  Budd,  M.D. 

George  Hilaro  Barlow,  M.D. 

George  Owen  Rees,  M.D. 

Henry  Bence  Jones,  M.D. 


1852 

1853 

1854 

1855 

1856 

1857 

1858 

1859 

1860 

1861 

1862 

1863 

1864 

1865 

1866 

1867 

1868 

1869 

1870 

1871 

1872 

1873 

1874 

1875 

1876 

1877 

1878 

1879 

1880 

1881 

1882 

1883 

1884 

1885 

1886 

1887 

1888 

1889 

1890 

1891 

1892 

1893 

1894 

1895 
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William  Baly,  M.D. 

[No  lecture.] 

William  Withey  Gull,  M.D. 

Thomas  King  Chambers,  M.D. 

Edward  Latham  Ormerod,  M.D. 

George  Johnson,  M.D. 

William  Jenner,  M.D. 

Francis  Sibson,  M.D. 

Edmund  Alexander  Parkes,  M.D. 
William  Senhouse  Kirkes,  M.D. 

Alfred  Baring  Garrod,  M.D. 

John  Addington  Symonds,  M.D. 
William  Addison. 

Charles  Bland  Radcliffe,  M.D. 

Charles  Edouard  Brown-Sequard,  M.D. 
Frederick  William  Pavy,  M.D. 
Frederick  William  Pavy,  M.D. 

William  Orlando  Markham,  M.D. 
Edward  Smith,  M.D. 

William  Roberts,  M.D. 

Reginald  Southey,  M.D. 

John  Harley,  M.D. 

John  Hughlings  Jackson,  M.D. 

Henry  Carr  Maudsley,  M.D. 

Samuel  Jones  Gee,  M.D. 

Philip  John  Hensley,  M.D. 

Robert  Liveing,  M.D. 

Joseph  Frank  Payne,  D.M! 

Robert  James  Lee,  M.D. 

Augustus  Burke  Shepherd,  M.D. 
Thomas  Lauder  Brunton,  M.D. 

Sir  David  Ferrier,  M.D. 

John  Cur  now,  M.D. 

William  Richard  Gowers,  M.D. 

Sidney  Coupland,  M.D. 

William  Ewart,  M.D. 

James  Matthews  Duncan,  M.D. 
Thomas  Clifford  Allbutt,  M.D. 
William  Osier,  M.D. 

Seymour  John  Sharkey,  M.D. 

Donald  MacAlister,  M.D. 

William  Julius  Mickle,  M.D. 

Howard  Henry  Tooth,  M.D. 

George  Newton  Pitt,  M.D. 

Thomas  Oliver,  M.D. 

Sidney  Harris  Cox  Martin,  M.D. 
William  Dobinson  Halliburton,  M.D. 
Paul  Morgan  Chapman,  M.D. 
Humphry  Davy  Rolleston,  M.D. 


1896 

1897 

1898 

1899 

1900 

1901 

1902 

1903 

1904 

1905 

1906 

1907 

1908 

1909 

1910 

1911 

1912 

1913 

1914 

1915 

1916 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 

1921 

1922 

1923 

1924 

1925 

1926 

1927 

1928 

1929 

1930 

1931 

1932 

1933 

1934 

1935 

1936 

1937 

1938 

1939 

1940 

1 1941 

*1942 

1943 

1944 
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Patrick  Manson,  M.D. 

Arthur  Pearson  Luff,  M.D. 

John  Rose  Bradford,  M.D. 

George  Redmayne  Murray,  M.D. 

Percival  Horton-Smith,  M.D. 

Henry  Head,  M.D. 

George  Frederick  Still,  M.D. 

Albert  Sidney  Frankau  Griinbaum,  M.D. 
Robert  Hutchison,  M.D. 

William  Cecil  Bosanquet,  M.D. 

Harold  Batty  Shaw,  M.D. 

Edward  Farquhar  Buzzard,  D.M. 

Herbert  Stanley  French,  D.M. 

Alfred  Ernest  Russell,  M.D. 

Joseph  Shaw  Bolton,  M.D. 

Arthur  Frederick  Hertz,  D.M. 

Horatio  George  Adamson,  M.D. 

Arthur  John  Jex-Blake,  D.M. 

Maurice  Alan  Cassidy,  M.D. 

Gordon  Morgan  Holmes,  M.D. 

[No  lecture.] 

Charles  Hewitt  Miller,  M.D. 

Edward  Palmer  Poulton,  D.M. 

William  Whiteman  Carlton  Topley,  M.D. 
James  Leatham  Birley,  M.D. 

George  Graham,  M.D. 

Anthony  Feiling,  M.D. 

Arthur  Geoffrey  Evans,  M.D. 

Leonard  Gregory  Parsons,  M.D. 

John  Alfred  Ryle,  M.D. 

Bernard  Hart,  M.D. 

Francis  Richard  Fraser,  M.D. 

Thomas  Izod  Bennett,  M.D. 

Ernest  Basil  Verney,  M.B. 

Donald  Hunter,  M.D. 

Macdonald  Critchley,  M.D. 

Leslie  John  Witts,  M.D. 

Charles  Edward  Newman,  M.D. 

Edward  Charles  Dodds,  M.D. 

Alan  Aird  Moncrieff,  M.D. 

Robert  Alexander  McCan:e,  M.D. 

Derek  Ernest  Denny-Brown,  M.D. 
Charles  Cady  Ungley,  M.D. 

Harold  Percival  Himsworth,  M.D. 
William  Donald  Wykeham  Brooks,  M.D. 
Paul  Hamilton  Wood,  M.D. 

Max  Leonard  Rosenheim,  M.D. 

Ronald  Victor  Christie,  M.D. 

Kenneth  Robson,  M.D. 
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1945 

*1946 

1947 

1948 

1949 

1950 

1951 

1952 

1953 

Charles  Herbert  Stuart-Harris,  M.D. 
William  Robert  Macfarlane  Drew,  M.B. 
Francis  Avery  Jones,  M.D. 

Charles  Montagu  Fletcher,  M.D. 
Clarence  John  Gavey,  M.D. 

Howard  Nicholson,  M.D. 

Hector  John  Anderson,  M.B. 

Jonas  Henrick  Kellgren,  M.B. 

Douglas  Andrew  Kilgour  Black,  M.D. 

HARVEIAN  ORATIONS 

Before  1865  the  Harveian  Orations  were  delivered  in  Latin.  Since 
that  year  they  have  been  given  in  English. 

1662-3?  Christopher  Terne,  M.D. 


1701 

Walter  Charleton,  M.D. 

1826 

1827 

1828 

1829 

1830 
*1831 

1832 

1833 

1834 

1835 

1836 

1837 

1838 

1839 

1840 

1841 
1842-43 

1844 

1845 

1846 

1847 

1848 

1849 

1850 

1851 

1852 
*1853 

1854 

1855 

Pelham  Warren,  M.D. 

Robert  Bree,  M.D. 

John  Cooke,  M.D. 

Clement  Hue,  M.D. 

John  Bright,  M.D. 

Joseph  Ager,  M.D. 

James  Tattersall,  M.D. 

John  Ayrton  Paris,  M.D. 
Edward  Thomas  Monro,  M.D. 
Sir  Henry  Halford,  M.D. 

John  Kidd,  M.D. 

John  Haviland,  M.D. 

[No  oration.] 

Peter  Mere  Latham,  M.D. 
Charles  Badham,  M.D. 
Thomas  Mayo,  M.D. 

William  King,  M.D. 

James  Adey  Ogle,  M.D. 
Charles  Daubeny,  M.D. 

John  Elliotson,  M.D. 

Henry  Herbert  Southey,  M.D. 
Francis  Hawkins,  M.D. 

John  Carr  Badeley,  M.D. 
James  Arthur  Wilson,  M.D. 
John  Spurgin,  M.D. 

Richard  Formby,  M.D. 
William  Clark,  M.D. 

James  Alderson,  M.D. 

John  Burdett  Steward,  M.D. 
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1856 

1857 

1858 

1859 

1860 
1861 

*1862 

1863 

1864 

1865 

1866 

1867 

1868 

1869 

1870 

1871 

1872 

1873 

1874 

1875 

1876 

1877 

1878 

1879 

1880 
1881 
1882 

1883 

1884 

1885 

1886 

1887 

1888 

1889 

1890 

1891 

1892 

1893 

1894 

1895 

1896 

1897 

1898 

1899 

1900 

1901 

1902 

1903 

1904 


George  Hamilton  Roe,  M.D. 

James  Copland,  M.D. 

George  Edward  Wilmot  Wood,  M.D. 
Charles  James  Berridge  Aldis,  M.D. 

William  Emmanuel  Page,  M.D. 

Richard  Henry  Goolden,  M.D. 

Alexander  John  Sutherland,  M.D. 

Alexander  John  Sutherland,  M.D. 

Robert  Lee,  M.D.  [MS.  in  College  Library.] 
Henry  Wentworth  Dyke  Acland,  M.D. 
George  Edward  Paget,  M.D. 

James  Alderson,  M.D. 

[No  oration.] 

George  Owen  Rees,  M.D. 

William  Withey  Gull,  M.D. 

Thomas  King  Chambers,  M.D. 

Arthur  Farre,  M.D. 

George  Rolleston,  M.D. 

Charles  West,  M.D. 

William  Augustus  Guy,  M.B. 

Edmund  Alexander  Parkes,  M.D. 

Edward  Henry  Sieveking,  M.D. 

John  Scott  Burdon  Sanderson,  M.D. 

Samuel  Wilks,  M.D. 

John  William  Ogle,  M.D. 

Andrew  Whyte  Barclay,  M.D. 

George  Johnson,  M.D. 

Samuel  Osborne  Habershon,  M.D. 

John  Russell  Reynolds,  M.D. 

Richard  Quain,  M.D. 

Frederick  William  Pavy,  M.D. 

William  Henry  Stone,  M.B. 

Peter  Wallwork  Latham,  M.D. 

James  Edward  Pollock,  M.D. 

James  Andrew,  M.D. 

William  Howship  Dickinson,  M.D. 

John  Henry  Bridges,  M.D. 

Philip  Henry  Pye-Smith,  M.D. 

Thomas  Lauder  Brunton,  M.D. 

William  Selby  Church,  D.M. 

Joseph  Frank  Payne,  D.M. 

Sir  William  Roberts,  M.D. 

Sir  Dyce  Duckworth,  M.D. 

George  Vivian  Poore,  M.D. 

Thomas  Clifford  Allbutt,  M.D. 

Norman  Moore,  M.D. 

David  Ferrier,  M.D. 

William  Henry  Allchin,  M.D. 

Richard  Caton,  M.D. 
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1905 

Frederick  Thomas  Roberts,  M.D. 

1906 

William  Osier,  M.D. 

1907 

Frederick  Taylor,  M.D. 

1908 

Joseph  Arderne  Ormerod,  M.D. 

1909 

George  Henry  Savage,  M.D. 

1910 

Horatio  Bryan  Donkin,  D.M. 

1911 

Charles  Theodore  Williams,  M.D. 

1912 

Sir  James  Frederic  Goodhart,  M.D. 

1913 

John  Mitchell  Bruce,  M.D. 

1914 

Sir  Richard  Douglas  Powell,  M.D. 

1915 

Sidney  Coupland,  M.D. 

1916 

Sir  Thomas  Barlow,  M.D. 

1917 

Robert  Saundby,  M.D. 

1918 

Percy  Marmaduke  Kidd,  M.D. 

1919 

Raymond  Henry  Payne  Crawfurd,  M.D. 

1920 

Sir  Frederick  William  Andrewes,  M.D. 

1921 

Herbert  Ritchie  Spencer,  M.D. 

1922 

Thomas  Hancock  Arnold  Chaplin,  M.D. 

1923 

Ernest  Henry  Starling,  M.D. 

1924 

Sir  Archibald  Edward  Garrod,  M.D. 

1925 

Sir  Frederick  Walker  Mott,  M.D. 

1926 

Sir  John  Rose  Bradford,  M.D. 

1927 

Sir  William  Hale-White,  M.D. 

1928 

Sir  Humphry  Davy  Rolleston,  M.D. 

1929 

Sir  Wilmot  Parker  Herringham,  M.D. 

1930 

John  Beresford  Leathes,  M.B. 

1931 

Robert  Hutchison,  M.D. 

1932 

Sir  George  Newman,  M.D. 

1933 

Sir  Thomas  Lewis,  M.D. 

1934 

James  Stansfield  Collier,  M.D. 

1935 

Sir  Henry  Hallett  Dale,  M.D. 

1936 

Sir  Walter  Langdon  Langdon-Brown,  M.D. 

1937 

Sir  Arthur  Frederick  Hurst,  D.M. 

1938 

Sir  Edward  Mellanby,  M.D. 

1939 

Robert  Arthur  Young,  M.D. 

*1940 

Lord  Horder  of  Shaston. 

1 1941 

Sir  Edward  Farquhar  Buzzard,  D.M. 

1942 

Sir  William  Wilson  Jameson,  M.D. 

1943 

William  Errington  Hume,  M.D. 

1944 

Sir  Edmund  Ivens  Spriggs,  M.D. 

1945 

John  Parkinson,  M.D. 

1946 

Sir  Maurice  Alan  Cassidy,  M.D. 

1947 

Charles  Ernest  Lakin,  M.D. 

1948 

Francis  Martin  Rouse  Walshe,  M.D. 

1949 

Geoffrey  Marshall,  M.D. 

1950 

Sir  Leonard  Gregory  Parsons,  M.D. 

1951 

Sir  Archibald  Gray,  M.D. 

1952 

Lord  Moran  of  Manton. 

1953 

George  Graham,  M.D. 
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The  name 

1771-72 

1776-79 

1782-83 

1785-87 

1792 

1805-07 

1808-10 


1827 

1828-30 

1831 

1832-34 

1835-37 

1838-40 

1841 

1842-43 

1844-46 

1847 

1848-49 

1850-52 

1853 

1854 

1855 
1856-57 

1858 

1859 
1860-61 
1862 

1863 

1864 

1865 

1866 

1867 

1868 

1869 

1870 

1871 

1872 

1873 

1874 

1875 

1876 

1877 

1878 


CROON  IAN  LECTURES 

of  the  lecturer  in  the  year  1826  has  not  been  traced. 

Thomas  Healde,  M.D. 

James  Parsons,  M.D. 

Francis  Milman,  M.D. 

Thomas  Healde,  M.D. 

James  Robertson  Barclay,  M.D. 

Arthur  Daniel  Stone,  M.D. 

Richard  Powell,  M.D. 


Grant  David  Yeats,  M.D. 

Francis  Hawkins,  M.D. 

Edward  James  Seymour,  M.D. 
George  Roupell,  M.D. 

George  Man  Burrows,  M.D. 

John  Clendinning,  M.D. 

Benjamin  Guy  Babington,  M.D. 
Robert  Bentley  Todd,  M.D. 

James  Copland,  M.D. 

George  Budd,  M.D. 

John  Conolly,  M.D. 

Marshall  Hall,  M.D. 

Thomas  Mayo,  M.D. 

Charles  West,  M.D. 

Patrick  Black,  M.D. 

George  Owen  Rees,  M.D. 
Alexander  John  Sutherland,  M.D. 
William  Brinton,  M.D. 

William  Augustus  Guy,  M.B. 
Robert  Lee,  M.D. 

James  Risdon  Bennett,  M.D. 
William  Richard  Basham,  M.D. 
Thomas  Bevill  Peacock,  M.D. 
Edward  Henry  Sieveking,  M.D. 
Andrew  Clark,  M.D. 

Henry  Bence  Jones,  M.D. 

John  William  Ogle,  M.D. 

Francis  Sibson,  M.D. 

Edmund  Alexander  Parkes,  M.D. 
John  Syer  Bristowe,  M.D. 

Charles  Bland  Radcliffe,  M.D. 
Charles  Murchison,  M.D. 

Edward  Headlam  Greenhow,  M.D. 
William  Howship  Dickinson,  M.D. 
John  Braxton  Hicks,  M.D. 
Frederick  William  Pavy,  M.D. 
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1885 

1886 

1887 

1888 

1889 

1890 

1891 

1892 

1893 

1894 

1895 

1896 

1897 

1898 

1899 

1900 

1901 

1902 

1903 

1904 

1905 

1906 

1907 

1908 

1909 

1910 

1911 

1912 

1913 

1914 

1915 

1916 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 

1921 

1922 

1923 

1924 

1925 

1926 

1927 
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William  Henry  Stone,  M.B. 

William  Cayley,  M.D. 

Walter  Moxon,  M.D. 

Sir  Joseph  Fayrer,  M.D. 

James  Edward  Pollock,  M.D. 

John  Hughlings  Jackson,  M.D. 

Hermann  Weber,  M.D. 

Peter  Wallwork  Latham,  M.D. 

William  Henry  Broadbent,  M.D. 

Donald  MacAlister,  M.D. 

Thomas  Lauder  Brunton,  M.D. 

David  Ferrier,  M.D. 

John  Scott  Burdon  Sanderson,  M.D. 

Sir  William  Roberts,  M.D. 

Daniel  John  Leech,  M.D. 

Frederick  William  Pavy,  M.D. 

William  Marcet,  M.D. 

George  Oliver,  M.D. 

William  Hale-White,  M.D. 

Sidney  Harris  Cox  Martin,  M.D. 

John  Buckley  Bradbury,  M.D. 

Frederick  Walter  Mott,  M.D. 

William  Dobinson  Halliburton,  M.D. 
John  Wychenford  Washbourn,  M.D. 
Charles  Edward  Beevor,  M.D. 

John  Rose  Bradford,  M.D. 

Ernest  Henry  Starling,  M.D. 

William  Halse  Rivers  Rivers,  M.D. 
William  John  Ritchie  Simpson,  M.D. 
Archibald  Edward  Garrod,  M.D. 

Walter  Sydney  Lazarus-Barlow,  M.D. 
Frederick  William  Andrewes,  M.D. 
Henry  Head,  M.D. 

Leonard  Stanley  Dudgeon. 

Charles  Scott  Sherrington,  M.D. 

Edwin  Goodall,  M.D. 

Sir  David  Bruce,  M.B. 

[No  lecture.] 

John  George  Adami,  M.D. 

Walter  Langdon  Brown,  M.D. 

Grafton  Elliot  Smith,  M.D. 

Arthur  Frederick  Hurst,  D.M. 

Frederick  Lucien  Golla,  M.D. 

Gordon  Morgan  Holmes,  M.D. 

John  Beresford  Leathes,  M.B. 

Sir  Leonard  Rogers,  M.D. 

Samuel  Alexander  Kinnier  Wilson,  M.D. 
Sir  Thomas  Lewis,  M.D. 

Frederick  Gowland  Hopkins,  M.B. 
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1928 

1929 

1930 

1931 

1932 

1933 

1934 

1935 

1936 

1937 

1938 

1939 

1940 
1 1941 

1942 

1943 

1944 

1945 

1946 

1947 

1948 

1949 

1950 

1951 

1952 

1953 


Charles  Bolton,  M.D. 

Henry  Hallett  Dale,  M.D. 

Sir  Charles  James  Martin,  M.B. 

Matthew  John  Stewart,  M.B. 

John  William  McNee,  M.D. 

Edward  Mellanby,  M.D. 

Owen  Lambert  Vaughan  Simpkinson  de  Wesselow, 
D.M. 

Sir  Edmund  Ivens  Spriggs,  M.D. 

Sir  Bernard  Henry  Spilsbury,  M.B. 

Edwin  Bramwell,  M.D. 

Francis  Richard  Fraser,  M.D. 

John  Alfred  Ryle,  M.D. 

George  Graham,  M.D. 

Arthur  William  Mickle  Ellis,  M.D. 

Donald  Hunter,  M.D. 

Charles  Putnam  Symonds,  D.M. 

Thomas  Lionel  Hardy,  M.D. 

Macdonald  Critchley,  M.D. 

Hugh  Leslie  Marriott,  M.D. 

Edward  Rowan  Boland. 

Richard  Desmond  Curran,  M.B. 

Neil  Hamilton  Fairley,  M.D. 

Archibald  Edmund  Clark-Kennedy,  M.D. 
Theodore  Fortescue  Fox,  M.D. 

Eric  Benjamin  Strauss,  D.M. 

Sir  William  Allen  Daley,  M.D. 


BRADSHAW  LECTURES 

The  late  Mrs.  Bradshaw,  widow  of  Dr.  William  Wood  Bradshaw, 
M.A.  Oxon.,  D.C.L.,  a Member  of  the  College,  bequeathed  to 
the  College  by  will,  dated  6th  September  1875,  and  proved  26th 
August  1880,  a sum  of  £1,000  to  found  an  annual  Bradshaw  Lecture 
in  memory  of  her  husband  on  a subject  connected  with  medicine  or 
surgery.  The  Lecturer  is  appointed  by  the  President.  The 
honorarium  of  the  Lecturer  is  £20. 


1881  George  Vivian  Poore,  M.D. 

1882  Edward  Long  Fox,  M.D. 

1883  John  Wickham  Legg,  M.D. 

1884  George  Hare  Philipson,  M.D. 

1885  James  Frederic  Goodhart,  M.D. 

1886  Julius  Dreschfeld,  M.D. 

1887  Samuel  Hatch  West,  M.D. 

1888  William  Carter,  M.D. 
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1889 

1890 

1891 

1892 

1893 

1894 

1895 

1896 

1897 

1898 

1899 

1900 

1901 

1902 

1903 

1904 

1905 

1906 

1907 

1908 

1909 

1910 

1911 

1912 

1913 

1914 

1915 

1916 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 

1921 

1922 

1923 

1924 

1925 

1926 

1927 

1928 

1929 

1930 

1931 

1932 

1933 

1934 

1935 

1936 

1937 


Norman  Moore,  M.D. 

Robert  Saundby,  M.D. 

William  Henry  Allchin,  M.D. 

Samuel  Jones  Gee,  M.D. 

William  Smith  Greenfield,  M.D. 

Thomas  Barlow,  M.D. 

John  Buckley  Bradbury,  M.D. 

William  Richard  Gowers,  M.D. 

Edward  Markham  Skerritt,  M.D. 
William  Miller  Ord,  M.B. 

William  Arthur  Foxwell,  M.D. 
Archibald  Edward  Garrod,  M.D. 

Judson  Sykes  Bury,  M.D. 

Charles  James  Cullingworth,  M.D. 
Edmond  Fauriel  Trevelyan,  M.D. 
Frederick  Foord  Caiger,  M.D. 

George  Redmayne  Murray,  M.D. 
Seymour  John  Sharkey,  M.D. 

Sir  James  Barr,  M.D. 

William  Pasteur,  M.D. 

James  Alexander  Lindsay,  M.D. 

George  Newton  Pitt,  M.D. 

Graham  Steell,  M.D. 

David  Bridge  Lees,  M.D. 

Thomas  Robinson  Glynn,  M.D. 

Nestor  Isidore  Charles  Tirard,  M.D. 
John  Michell  Clarke,  M.D. 

Hector  William  Gavin  Mackenzie,  M.D. 
Ernest  Septimus  Reynolds,  M.D. 
William  Aldren  Turner,  M.D. 

Arthur  Philip  Beddard,  M.D. 

Reginald  Cecil  Bligh  Wall,  M.D. 
Michael  Comport  Grabham,  M.D. 

Sir  Maurice  Craig,  M.D. 

John  Hay,  M.D. 

Frederic  John  Poynton,  M.D. 

Edwin  Bramwell,  M.D. 

Francis  Graham  Crookshank,  M.D. 
John  Foster  Gaskell,  M.D. 

Alexander  George  Gibson,  M.D. 

Joseph  Arthur  Arkwright,  M.D. 

William  Errington  Hume,  M.D. 

John  Shields  Fairbairn,  M.B. 

Dugald  Baird,  M.D. 

Charles  Samuel  Myers,  M.D. 

Joseph  Harold  Sheldon,  M.D. 

Daniel  Thomas  Davies. 

Edward  Mapother,  M.D. 

Edward  Alfred  Cockayne,  D.M. 
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1938 

Lionel  Ernest  Howard  Whitby,  M.D. 

1939 

James  Calvert  Spence,  M.D. 

*1940 

Henry  Cohen,  M.D. 

*1941 

Sydney  Wentworth  Patterson,  M.D. 

1942 

Macdonald  Critchley,  M.D. 

1943 

James  William  Brown,  M.D. 

1944 

Charles  Bruce  Perry,  M.D. 

1945 

Walter  Russell  Brain,  D.M. 

1946 

Davis  Evan  Bedford,  M.D. 

1947 

Janet  Maria  Vaughan,  D.M. 

1948 

John  Alexander  Charles,  M.D. 

1949 

John  Guyett  Scadding,  M.D. 

1950 

Edward  Revill  Cullman,  M.D. 

1951 

Denis  Hubert  Brinton,  D.M. 

1952 

Richard  Raymond  Bomford,  D.M. 

1953 

Edward  Johnson  Wayne,  M.D. 

MILROY  LECTURES 

Dr.  Gavin  Milroy,  a Fellow  of  the  College,  who  died  11th  January 
1886,  by  his  will  bequeathed  “ to  the  President  and  Council  of  the 
Royal  College  of  Physicians  for  the  time  being,  a sum  of  £2,000  for 
the  purpose  of  founding  and  continuing  a yearly  lectureship  of  three 
or  more  lectures  on  State  Medicine  and  Public  Hygiene,  and  upon 
trust  to  pay  the  income  thereof  to  a lecturer,  to  be  appointed  by 
them  from  time  to  time,  with  full  power  and  authority  for  the 
President  and  Council  for  the  time  being  to  vary  investments,  and 
at  all  times  to  manage,  appropriate,  and  dispose  of  the  said  funds 
and  the  income  thereof  as  they  shall  in  their  absolute  discretion 
think  fit 

The  “ Suggestions  ” of  Dr.  Milroy  with  regard  to  the  subjects 
of  these  Lectures  are  kept  in  print  for  the  guidance  of  Lecturers. 
The  Lectures  are  known  as  “ The  Milroy  Lectures  in  State  Medicine 
and  Public  Health  ”,  and  the  course  comprises  not  less  than  two 
nor  more  than  six  Lectures.  The  honorarium  is  50  guineas. 

1888  Richard  Lawson. 

1889  John  Thomas  Arlidge,  M.D. 

1890  Arthur  Ransome,  M.D. 

1891  Richard  Thorne  Thorne,  M.B. 

1892  Francis  Warner,  M.D. 

1893  Benjamin  Arthur  Whitelegge,  M.D. 

1894  John  Berry  Haycraft,  M.D. 

1895  Arthur  Newsholme,  M.D. 

1896  Edward  Cox  Seaton,  M.D. 
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1897 

1898 

1899 

1900 

1901 

1902 

1903 

1904 

1905 

1906 

1907 
1.908 

1909 

1910 

1911 

1912 

1913 

1914 

1915 

1916 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 

1921 

1922 

1923 

1924 

1925 

1926 

1927 

1928 

1929 

1930 

1931 

1932 

1933 

1934 

1935 

1936 

1937 

1938 

1939 

*1940 

*1941 

1 1 942 

1943 

1944 

1945 


William  Collingridge,  M.D. 

Sydney  Arthur  Monckton  Copeman,  M.D 
George  Vivian  Poore,  M.D. 

Frederick  Joseph  Waldo,  M.D 
John  Frederick  Joseph  Sykes,  M.D. 
William  Henry  Corfield,  M.D. 

Herbert  Timbrell  Bulstrode,  M D 
William  Williams,  M.D. 

Thomas  Morison  Legge,  M.D. 

William  Heaton  Hamer,’  M.D. 

Leonard  Rogers,  M.D. 

John  William  Henry  Eyre,  M.D. 

Richard  Tanner  Hewlett,  M.D. 

Alexander  Grant  Russell  Foulerton. 

Arthur  Edwin  Boycott,  D.M. 

Francis  Arthur  Bainbridge,  M.D. 

Robert  McCarrison,  M.D. 

Frank  Shufflebotham,  M.D. 

Edgar  Leigh  Collis,  D.M. 

Samson  George  Moore,  M.D. 

William  James  Howarth,  M.D. 

Henry  Richard  Kenwood,  M.B. 

John  Christie  McVail,  M.D. 

Aldo  Castellani,  M.D. 

Martin  Flack,  M.B. 

Major  Greenwood. 

William  George  Savage,  M.D. 

William  Glen  Liston,  M.D. 

Arthur  Salusbury  MacNalty,  D.M. 

William  Whiteman  Carlton  Topley,  M.D. 
William  Francis  Dearden. 

Francis  Albert  Eley  Crew,  M.D. 

James  Graham  Forbes,  M.D. 

James  Alison  Glover,  M.D. 

Sheldon  Francis  Dudley,  M.D. 

Charles  Cyril  Okell,  M.B. 

Robert  Cruickshank,  M.D. 

Sir  George  Seaton  Buchanan,  M.D. 

Eric  Henry  Rhys  Harries,  M.D. 

Edward  Loggie  Middleton,  M.D. 

Philip  Montagu  D’Arcy  Hart,  M.D. 

Bernard  Edward  Schlesinger,  M.D. 

Donald  Stewart,  M.D. 

Ronald  Edward  Smith,  M.B. 

Norman  Brandon  Capon,  M.D. 

William  Norman  Pickles,  M.D. 

Sydney  Alexander  Henry,  M.D. 

Arthur  Harold  Gale,  D.M. 

Henry  Stanley  Banks,  M.D. 
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1946  Hugh  Edward  Magee,  M.B. 

1947  Ronald  Epey  Lane,  M.D. 

1948  Graham  Selby  Wilson,  M.D. 

1949  Marc  Daniels,  M.D. 

1950  Sir  Weldon  Dalrymple-Champneys,  D.M. 

1951  John  Constable  Broom,  M.D. 

1952  Victor  Henry  Springett,  M.D. 

1953  William  Richard  Shaboe  Doll,  M.D. 


FITZPATRICK  LECTURES 


In  the  year  1901,  Mrs.  Agnes  Letitia  FitzPatrick,  widow  of 
Dr.  Thomas  FitzPatrick,  a learned  Member  of  the  College,  desiring 
to  perpetuate  the  memory  of  her  husband  in  connection  with  the 
College,  presented  to  the  President, and  Fellows  the  sum  of  £2,000 
in  trust,  confirmed  by  deed,  1930,  to  found  a lectureship  in  “ The 
History  of  Medicine 

Under  the  terms  of  the  trust,  the  interest  accruing  from  the 
investment  of  the  above  capital  sum  is  paid  to  a Fellow  of  the  College 
appointed  by  the  President  and  Censors  who  shall  deliver  in  the 
College  two  lectures  on  “ The  History  of  Medicine  ”,  the  precise 
subject  being  announced  beforehand.  The  Lectures  are  to  be 
printed  and  published  in  a separate  book. 

The  same  Fellow  may  be  appointed  two  years  in  succession,  but 
not  again  until  an  interval  of  at  least  one  year  has  elapsed. 

1903-04  Joseph  Frank  Payne,  M.D. 

1905-06  Norman  Moore,  M.D. 

1907-08  Leonard  George  Guthrie,  M.D. 

1909-10  Sir  Thomas  Clifford  Allbutt,  M.D. 

1911-12  Raymond  Henry  Payne  Crawfurd,  D.M. 

1913-14  Charles  Arthur  Mercier,  M.D. 

1915-16  William  Halse  Rivers  Rivers,  M.D. 

1917-18  Thomas  Hancock  Arnold  Chaplin,  M.D. 

1919-20  Edward  Granville  Browne,  M.B. 

1921-22  Robert  Oswald  Moon,  D.M. 

1923-24  Charles  Joseph  Singer,  D.M. 

1925-26  Arthur  Shadwell,  M.D. 

1927  Herbert  Ritchie  Spencer,  M.D. 

1928-29  George  Frederick  Still,  M.D. 

1930  [No  lecture.] 

1931-32  James  Stansfield  Collier,  M.D.  [Not  published.] 

1933-34  Sir  Humphry  Davy  Rolleston,  M.D. 

1935-36  John  Davy  Rolleston,  M.D. 
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1937-38  Henry  Harold  Scott,  M.D. 

1 1939  Thomas  Archibald  Malloch,  M.D. 

fl940  Major  Greenwood. 

*1941-42  John  Alexander  Nixon,  M.D. 

1943  Major  Greenwood. 

1944-45  Reginald  Cecil  Bligh  Wall,  D.M.  [MS.  in  College 
Library.] 

1946-47  Sir  Arthur  Salusbury  MacNalty,  D.M. 

1948-49  William  Henry  Wynn,  M.D.  [Not  yet  published.] 

1950-51  William  Brockbank,  M.D. 

1952-53  Maurice  Davidson,  D.M. 


OLIVER-SHARPEY  LECTURE  OR  PRIZE 


The  late  Dr.  George  Oliver,  of  Harrogate,  a Fellow  of  the  College, 
gave  to  the  College  in  trust,  January  1904,  confirmed  by  deed,  1930, 
£2,000  sterling  to  found  and  endow  a lectureship  or  prize  in  memory 
of  the  late  William  Sharpey,  M.D.,  F.R.S.,  his  intention  being  to 
promote  physiological  research  by  observation  and  experiment,  and 
encourage  the  application  of  physiological  knowledge  to  the 
prevention  and  cure  of  disease  and  the  prolongation  of  life.  The 
appointment  or  award  is  made  annually  by  the  President  and 
Censors,  with  whom  it  rests  to  determine  whether  a Lecturer  shall 
be  appointed,  or  a Prize  awarded  for  work  already  done.  In  the 
choice  of  such  Lecturer  or  Prizeman  there  is  no  restriction  as  to 
nationality.  One  or  more  Lectures  are  to  be  delivered  and 
subsequently  published  in  such  a form  as  shall  make  them  accessible 
to  the  medical  profession.  The  approximate  value  of  the  honorarium 
or  prize  is  £50. 


1904  George  Oliver,  M.D. 

1905  Leonard  Erskine  Hill,  M.B. 

1906  Edmund  Ivens  Spriggs,  M.D. 

1907  William  Dobinson  Halliburton,  M.D. 

1908  Edward  Albert  Schafer. 

1909  Charles  Scott  Sherrington,  M.D. 

1910  Frederick  Walker  Mott,  M.D. 

1911  James  Mackenzie,  M.D. 

1912  Sir  Ronald  Ross,  M.D. 

1913  Augustus  Desire  Waller,  M.D. 

1914  Frederick  Gowland  Hopkins,  M.B. 

1915  Joseph  Barcroft. 

1916  Marcus  Seymour  Pembrey,  M.D. 

1917  Charles  Bolton,  M.D. 
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1918 

1919 

1920 

1921 

1922 

1923 

1924 

1925 

1926 

1927 

1928 

1929 

1930 

1931 

1932 

1933 

1934 

1935 

1936 

1937 

1938 

1939 

1940 
1 1 941 
*1942 

1943 

1944 

1945 

1946 

1947 

1948 

1949 

1950 

1951 

1952 

1953 


William  Maddock  Bayliss. 

Ernest  Henry  Starling,  M.D. 

Emile  Roux,  M.D.  [Prize.] 

Sir  Thomas  Lewis,  M.D. 

Edward  Mellanby,  M.D. 

Henry  Hallett  Dale,  M.D. 

Archibald  Vivian  Hill. 

Edgar  Douglas  Adrian,  M.D. 

Hugh  MacLean,  M.D. 

Claude  Gordon  Douglas,  D.M. 

Edward  Palmer  Poulton,  M.D. 

Francis  Martin  Rouse  Walshe,  M.D. 
John  James  Richard  Macleod,  M B. 
Samson  Wright,  M.D. 

Harriette  Chick. 

Edward  Arnold  Carmichael,  M.B. 
Christopher  Howard  Andrewes,  M.D. 
Charles  Robert  Harington. 

Joseph  Needham. 

Harold  Gardiner-Hill,  M.D. 

Joseph  Godwin  Greenfield,  M.D. 
James  Andrew  Gunn,  M.D. 

Edward  Provan  Cathcart,  M.D. 

Robert  John  Stewart  McDowall,  M.D. 
Leonard  Colebrook,  M.B. 

George  White  Pickering,  M.B. 

Bryan  Austin  McSwiney,  M.B. 

Bryan  Harold  Cabot  Matthews. 

Robert  Daniel  Lawrence,  M.D. 
Frederic  Charles  Bartlett. 

John  Frederick  Wilkinson,  M.D. 
Harold  Percival  Himsworth,  M.D. 
Edward  Eric  Pochin,  M.D. 

Kenneth  James  Franklin,  D.M. 

John  McMichael,  M.D. 

Clifford  Wilson,  D.M. 


MITCHELL  LECTURES 

In  1917  Mr.  F.  W.  Mitchell  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  late  Sir 
Edward  Malins,  a Fellow  of  the  College,  the  sum  of  £500  for  the 
purpose  of  studying  the  subject  of  tuberculosis.  Sir  Edward  Malins 
entrusted  the  gift  to  the  College,  which  was  confirmed  by  deed,  1930, 
and  acting  on  the  Report  of  a Committee,  the  College  resolved, 
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January  29th,  1920,  that  the  interest  of  the  sum  of  £500  be  provided 
ior  a triennial  lecture  on  tuberculosis,  that  the  lecturer  be  a 
registered  medical  practitioner,  and  that  the  lecturer  be  appointed 
by  the  President  and  Censors. 


Dr.  David  Lloyd-Roberts,  of  Manchester,  who  died  in  1920,  in 
addition  to  other  generous  bequests  to  the  College,  left  a sum  of 
£500,  the  interest  thereof  to  be  applied  each  year  as  an  honorarium 
for  the  delivery  of  a lecture,  to  be  called  the  Lloyd-Roberts  Lecture, 
on  a subject  of  medical  or  scientific  interest.  A similar  bequest 
having  been  made  by  him  to  the  Medical  Society  of  London  and 
to  the  Royal  Society  of  Medicine,  an  arrangement  has  been  made 
between  the  three  bodies  concerned  whereby  they  all  contribute 
their  quota  of  interest  towards  the  honorarium  for  a single  annual 
lecture,  the  Lecturer  being  nominated,  and  provisions  for  the  Lecture 
made,  by  each  of  the  three  bodies  in  turn.  The  College  have 
delegated  their  power  of  nomination  to  the  Censors’  Board. 

§ indicates  that  the  lecturer  was  nominated  by  the  College. 

§1923  Edmund  Gosse. 

1924  Herbert  Ritchie  Spencer,  M.D. 

1925  Sir  Arthur  Keith,  M.D. 

§1926  Dean  Inge. 

1927  Lord  Hewart. 

1928  Sir  William  Lawrence  Bragg. 

§1929  Herbert  Albert  Laurens  Fisher. 

1930  William  Rothenstein. 

1931  C.  Margarino  Torres,  M.D.  [Delivered  in  1935.] 

§1932  Lawrence  Pearsall  Jacks. 


1921 

1924 

1927 

1930 

1933 

1936 

1939 

*1942 

1945 

1948 

1951 


Frederick  Parkes  Weber,  M.D. 

Sir  St.  Clair  Thomson,  M.D. 

Pendrill  Charles  Varrier-Jones 
Lancelot  Stephen  Topham  Burrell,  M.D. 
William  George  Savage,  M.D. 

Richard  Robertson  Trail,  M.D. 
Frederick  George  Chandler,  M.D. 
Geoffrey  Marshall,  M.D. 

Philip  Montagu  D’Arcy  Hart,  M.D. 
Robert  Coope,  M.D. 

William  Ernest  Lloyd,  M.D. 


LLOYD-ROBERTS  LECTURES 
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1933 

1934 
§1935 

1936 

1937 
§1938 

1939 

1940 
§1941 

1942 

1943 
§1944 

1945 

1946 
§1947 

1948 

1949 
§1950 

1951 

1952 
§1953 


Sir  Humphry  Davy  Rolleston,  M.D. 

Wilfred  Trotter,  M.D. 

Charles  Gabriel  Seligman,  M.D. 

Sir  Robert  McCarrison,  M.D. 

Philip  Guedalla. 

John  Burdon  Sanderson  Haldane. 

Sir  Robert  Hutchison,  M.D. 

Julian  Sorell  Huxley. 

Osborne  Henry  Mavor,  M.D.  (“  James  Bridie 
Frederick  Wood  Jones,  M.B. 

Antoni  Aleksander  Tomasz  Jurasz. 

Desmond  MacCarthy. 

Sir  James  Chadwick. 

Field  Marshal  Viscount  Montgomery. 

Hon.  Harold  Nicholson. 

James  Johnston  Abraham,  M.D. 

Bertrand  Russell. 

Lady  Violet  Bonham  Carter. 

Arthur  Bryant. 

Bernard  Darwin. 

Benjamin  Ifor  Evans. 


DR.  HORACE  DOBELL  RESEARCH  LECTURES 

In  1903,  Dr.  Horace  B.  Dobell,  a Member  of  the  College,  gave 
a sum  of  £500  in  Consols  to  the  College  in  trust  to  endow  a lecture 
under  the  above  title  for  a term  of  years,  with  a view  to  encourage 
research  into  “ the  ultimate  origin,  evolution,  and  the  life-history 
of  bacilli  and  other  pathogenic  micro-organisms  The  Lecture 
was  to  be  delivered  at  the  College  once  in  every  two  years  on  the 
above  subject,  and  an  honorarium  of  £50  to  be  provided  for  the 
Lecturer  by  the  sale  on  each  occasion  of  a sufficient  portion  of  the 
stock.  The  Lectures  were  discontinued  after  1920. 


1904  Edward  Emanuel  Klein,  M.D. 

1906  Frederick  William  Andrewes,  M.D. 

1908  Leonard  Stanley  Dudgeon. 

1910  William  Bulloch,  M.D. 

1912  Charles  James  Martin,  M.B. 

1914  [No  lecture.] 

1916  Henry  Roy  Dean,  M.D. 

1918  Francis  Hugo  Teale,  M.D. 

1920  Sir  William  Boog  Leishman,  M.B. 
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BERTRAM  LOUIS  ABRAHAMS  LECTURE 
IN  PHYSIOLOGY 

Under  the  will  of  Mrs.  Fanny  Abrahams,  who  died  on  the 
13th  August  1930,  the  College  received  in  the  year  1941  a legacy  of 
£1,800  for  the  purpose  of  founding  a lectureship  in  physiology  in 
memory  of  her  son,  Bertram  Louis  Abrahams,  a Fellow  of  the 
College,  who  died  in  June,  1908.  The  Lecture  is  to  be  delivered 
every  second  year  in  London  by  some  eminent  physiologist,  either 
British  or  foreign.  Under  the  terms  of  the  legacy  the  income  from 
the  invested  sum,  less  the  expense  incurred  in  delivering  the  Lecture, 
shall  be  paid  to  the  Lecturer  as  an  honorarium.  The  Lecturer  is 
appointed  by  the  President  and  Censors. 

1944  Edgar  Douglas  Adrian,  M.D. 

1946  Charles  Arthur  Lovatt  Evans 

1948  > John  William  Trevan,  M.B. 

1950  Edward  Charles  Dodds,  M.D. 

1952  Sir  Rudolph  Albert  Peters,  M.D. 


CHARLES  WEST  LECTURES 

In  1937  the  sum  of  £700  was  given  to  the  College  by  Dr.  Bernard 
Myers,  F.R.C.P.,  to  institute  a triennial  lecture  on  the  diseases  of 
children.  A deed  to  this  effect  was  executed  in  1938.  The  College 
decided  that  the  fund  should  be  called  the  Charles  West  Trust,  after 
the  founder  of  the  Hospital  for  Sick  Children  in  Great  Oimond 


Street. 

1943 

Leonard  Gregory  Parsons,  M.D. 

1946 

James  Calvert  Spence,  M.D. 

1949 

Norman  Brandon  Capon,  M.D. 

1952 

Alan  Aird  Moncrieff,  M.D. 

HUMPHRY  DAVY  ROLLESTON  LECTURES 

The  College  received  in  1944  the  sum  of  £2,000  upon  trust  to 
establish  and  maintain  a lectureship  at  the  College  to  be  called  the 
Humphry  Davy  Rolleston  Lectureship.  The  Lecturers  may  be 
appointed  annually  or  at  the  discretion  of  the  College,  at  intervals 
not  exceeding  three  years.  Each  Lecturer  shall  deliver  two  lectures 
during  the  term  of  his  appointment  unless  the  College  shall  prescribe 
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a greater  or  less  number.  The  Lecturer  shall  deal  with  any  subject 
in  medicine  at  the  discretion  of  the  College,  with  a preference  for 
subjects  connected  with  the  physiology  and  disorders  of  the  liver. 


1947 

1950 

1953 


Philip  Cyril  Powter  Cloake,  M.D. 
James  Henry  Dible,  M.B. 

Robert  Alexander  McCance,  M.D. 


F.  E.  WILLIAMS  LECTURES 

In  August,  1943,  the  College  received  the  sum  of  £1,500  bequeathed 
to  them  by  Mr.  F.  E.  Williams  upon  trust  to  invest  the  same  and  to 
apply  the  income  therefrom  to  the  provision  from  time  to  time  in 
such  manner  as  the  College  shall  in  their  absolute  discretion  decide 
on  a lectureship,  prize  or  medal  or  in  any  other  way  that  the  College 
shall  think  fit  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  a study  of  old  age  and 
the  prevention  and  relief  of  its  sufferings  and  infirmities. 

1949  Joseph  Harold  Sheldon,  M.D. 

1952  Margaret  Hill,  M.B. 


ERNESTINE  HENRY  LECTURES 

£550  was  received  from  Dr.  S.  A.  Henry  in  the  year  1945.  The 
sum  was  invested  and  a fund  established  called  the  Ernestine  Henry 
Fund  in  the  memory  of  the  donor’s  mother.  The  income  of  the 
fund  is  applied  to  maintain  a lectureship  at  the  College  called  the 
Ernestine  Henry  Lectureship.  The  Lecturer  is  appointed  by  the 
President  and  Council  of  the  College  at  least  once  every  three  years, 
or  more  often  if  the  income  of  the  Trust  permits,  to  deliver  a Lecture 
on  “ Diseases  attributable  to  Occupation  ”,  the  amount  of  remunera- 
tion to  be  paid  to  the  Lecturer  to  be  at  the  discretion  of  the  College. 
Any  balance  of  the  income  not  used  is  to  be  carried  forward  and 
used  as  income  as  soon  as  opportunity  offers.  If  at  any  time  the 
President  and  Council  of  the  College  determine  that,  owing  to  the 
insufficiency  of  income  or  otherwise,  it  is  no  longer  practicable  to 
apply  the  income  of  the  fund  to  this  purpose,  the  College  may  apply 
the  fund  and  income  for  such  similar  purpose  as  to  the  College  may 
seem  fit. 


1949 

1952 


Donald  Hunter,  M.D. 
Ronald  Epey  Lane,  M.D. 
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LANGDON-BROWN  LECTURES 

In  November,  1950,  the  College  received  upon  trust  £1,000  given 
by  Lady  Langdon-Brown  for  the  purpose  of  founding  the  Langdon- 
Brown  Lectureship  in  memory  of  her  husband,  Sir  Walter  Langdon- 
Brown,  a Fellow  of  the  College,  who  died  in  October,  1946. 

Under  the  terms  of  the  Trust  the  interest  accruing  from  the 
investment  of  the  above  sum  is  to  be  used  at  the  discretion  of 
the  Censors’  Board  to  provide  lectures  upon  subjects  in  the  field 
of  science  and  art  of  medicine,  in  particular  in  the  field  of  medical 
research  or  history.  The  Lecturers  are  to  be  appointed  by  the 
Censors’  Board  at  intervals  determined  by  them.  The  Censors’ 
Board  agreed  that  one  Lecture  should  be  given  triennially  or  at 
such  interval  as  the  Board  shall  decide. 


1951 


Arthur  Geoffrey  Evans,  M.D. 
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